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TRANSLATOR’S PREFACE. 


In presenting tins translation of the first volume of 
Badaonf s (Selections from Histories) 

I cannot but be conscious of its many defects. 

No one wbo lias not attempted to translate from Persian into 
English can form the slightest idea of the special difficulties 
of the task. 

The inherent differences of idiom in the two languages^ 
the rich expaiisiveness of the one, and the rigid inflexibility 
of the other*, render the attempt to fitly represent the glowing 
colours of Persian in the dull monotone of modern English, 
all but hopeless. It has been said that the test of a transla- 
tion is not its literalness but its truth : that is to say, not 
its fidelity to the author’s expression, but its response to 
his inspiration. It must not merely reproduce the letter, it 
must embody the spirit of the original composition. 

How* great is the demand thus made upon the translator 
must be evident to anyone who is acquainted with both 
Persian and English: and the difficulties which appear so 
formidable in prose translation, become insurmountable in 
the case of poetry. . 

The various metres of Persian poetry are so entirely cha- 
racteristic and essential in their , nature, that it has appeared 
to me futileT if not impertinent^^p ‘attempt similar metrical 
renderings in English.^, 4 yi \ . 

Even where it is possible to re|)rbduce by conjunction of 
English words, the rhythm and accent of any Persian metre, 
such a composition no more recalls the original, than does 
the skeleton of the anatomical museum summon up the living 
and breathing animal. 

For this reason, the poetical portions of Badaonf s work 
have, in the present translation, almost without exception 
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been rendered, not in verse but in prose, thus preserving 
the substance while sacrificing the form, as the transparent 
cube of salt may be crushed so as to be unrecognisable by its 
crystalline form, but still retains its chemical composition. 
To render poetx'y satisfactorily a translator must be both 
linguist and poet; if he be only a linguist he should not 
tamper with the finished work of the poet; he can, at best, 
only hope to outline the subject, leaving the colour -solieme 
untouched. 

I am aware that a high authority*^ has expressed himself 
in favour of the translation of Persian poetiy into English 
verse, but the qualifications which shall render a translator 
competent to undertake such a task must fall to the lot of 
very few. 

With this full knowledge of the difficulties to be encoun- 
tered, the present translation was undertaken, and it is pre- 
sented in the confidence that those who are the best judges 
of the nature of the lask will be the first to make allowances 
for defects in its performance. 

Calcutta: ^ ) GEORGE RANKING. 

July I8th 1898. > 


For a life of Badaoni reference should be made to page 117 
of the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, No. Ill, 
1869, where an excellent biography will be found written by 
the late Professor Bloehmann. 

The sources from which this translation has been made 
are the following 

1. The Muntakhab Al-Tawarikh/ edited by Maulavi 
Ahmad AM, printed at the College Press, Calcutta, 1868, and 
published in the Bibliotheca Indica of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, Vol. I, referred to in the translation as the Text. 

* Major-General Sir F. J. Goldsmicl, C.B., K.C.S.I., “on Translations from 
and into Persian.” Transactions of Ninth International Congress of Oritm' 
ialists, 1892. 



„2. ' MaB’uscripi No., 1592 of the M u iitakliabii* t *Ta.w a r.I Mj. 
of 'Abdu4.Qa*dir Miiluk Shah BadSoni, in the library of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal. Written . by one MnhamiBad 
Saiyyid (?), in the year 1255 H. (1839 A.D.). This is referred 
to in the translation as MS. (A) 

3. Mannscript No. A. 44, also from the above library i 
This is referred to in the translation as MS. (B). The 
transcriber of this Manuscript is one.Mnhaniinad Nazim. It 
bears no date. 

The printed text has been carefully collated with these 
two mannscripts, and all variant readings noted. 



TRAt^SLA-TlON 

OF AL-BA.DAONI.I 

OF THE • 

-otamitT THU MEECIFUI.. 

A-n> «AD THE Compassionate, 

In tse name oe Go 

OF thou* from wFose name _sprmg 

Kings zeal for tFee was felt, 

When once tFe imp A ^.^j^ained crowned. 

Ho foot remained sFod, mo . „f ,^ine 

. t,e world ! with this 

^TChe om:tlie abode of demons , polish 

* I conceive thy praises, -*1 for cats and 

P mL which, has become as it were 

ongne of m ^ 

fogs, how can I _ ^..eiaim the Unity of God. 

Sow lefilem^ praise the Divine Being. 

Howinthi „ feebly in this nnknown 

Moreover, tne too. m /J^^yeTy and halt aal ferns while in 

this limitless desert, my 

speech always con rac ‘ ^ .vhat my tongue 

That which my soul ^ ^,,e,e£ore unintelligible). 

3peahs are hut ,, ..press thee with my 

How caul hnow thee mny 

JiOBgtLe* 

X AlMoni. rWf in wnose name all literary works are 

.This invocation IS to the All = O' 

commenced. ^ 

^ ^ 1. is dependent for its emsteac^ upon some pre-exu 

,£,, 0 ^ Thatwhic 

ins state or obi-t. ^ meaning 

intelligible meaning 
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This seems best, that I should restrain my pen from travelling 
2, . in this valley, and having hidden the head of bewilderment in the 
cloke ^ of meditation on meil and regions ^ should open the eye 
of rny understanding to the' knowledge of Thy alhperfect works 
and unfading kingdom, and proceeding, through the vicissitudes 
of affairs of created beings, to the Unity of thy exalted personality, 
should end with the world of proclaiming and confessing the 
Unity of God,^ so that I ma,y see with the eye of oertainty—nay 
more that I may recognize that 

In thy excellence there is no room for duality,^ 

Thou and thy majesty make up the universe. 

and I have moistened my lips with the pure water of the praise of 
that chieftain whose name is “praised’’^ whose end is lauded; 

1 is of two kinds which is A thing’s being preceded by 

non-existence, and which is A thing’s being dependent upon 

another for its existence. Fide Lane, art 1. 

Lit. Collar or hood. 

Of. Quran xll 53 is"^ J . 

we will show them our signs in the regions and in themselves. 

S The Unity of God is the fundamental proposition of the faith of Islam 

^ ^ ^Jri ^ J 1^ AU( «io.f (Jj - u£jJlA|Jf 

Say. He is God alone. God the eternal. He begetteth not, nor is 
begotten — and there is none like unto him. Quran — Surat -ul-Ikhias. 

That is to say, no one can stand beside him in this position of excellence 
Cf. Quran xxvii. 61. 

pP lL ^ f Is there a God with God ? Nay ! but they 

are a people who make peers with him. 

See also Sura vi. 1. Also the Sura quoted in note 3, 

Muhainmad—the literal meaning of which is Praised. ” He was 
thus named by his grandfather ^Abdul-Muttalib, who when desired to give 
tho child a name after some member of the tribe of Quraish to w^hich he 
belonged, said, “I wish that God who has created the child on earth may, 
l>e glorified in heaven” and cailerl the child Iduliammad, fide Hughes, 
Bictionarj- of Islam Art. l^luliaminacl/* 




Lord ot tiie promised fountain,^ aed of tbe praise wliicli is 
OB every tongae^ (iBay tke Messing and peace of God be nponMin 
and Ms family) because tbe mantle of tbe bononr of eternal and 
everlasting empire lies gracefully upon bis noble figure, and 
tbe proclamation s and stamp .of undipainisbing power and glorious 
sovereignty of ‘right belongs to bis exalted name. 

Tbe monareb of Arabia of whom tbe world is a manifes- 
tation, 

Tbe Lord of tbe ear fcb, whose servant be is, swears by Ms 
name. 

He was tbe near neighbour of tbe Truth for this reason 
bad no shadow ^ 

To tbe end that no one should place a foot on (the shadow 
of) his head — 

Oountless^* praises and eulogies on the elect family and the 
truth-perceiving companions of the Prophet, especially upon the 
rightly-guided Khalifahs^ (may tbe favour of God he on them 
all) who, for the elevation of the standard of religion and |he 
pi'omulgation of the word of evident truth risked their lives 
and laid down their heads as a ransom, and thus cleared the thorns 


1 M.S. (A) has, &c. j jijS — a river in Paradise. 



iiterally means “ abundance.” 

5 siXwa j 

The coronation ceremony of Mahammedan monarcbs consist chiefly in 
the recital of the and issuing coin (sihka) stamped with his name. 

^ Muhammad was said to have no shadow. 

^ Thousands upon thousands. 

6 The four immediate suceessor^of Muhammad, Abu Baler, 
A. H. li. *Umar, A. H. 13. *0sman, A. H. 23. ‘Ali, A. H. 35, acknow- 
ledged by the Sunnis, The first three of these are rejected by the Shi‘as 
who hold that ^ All was the first legitimate Khalifah. 

^ 0^^ Cf. Quran xxvii-Sl. (^ 51 ® eSUf aijj iMjh 

Eely then upon God. Yerily'thou art standing on obvi<ms truth. 
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of iu fidelity and the undergrowth of heresy from the plain of 
the kingdom of the sacred law.^ 

After the praise of G-od and of the Lord the protector of 
the divine missive (may the blessing of Gfod be upon him, his 
family and his companions, a blessing safe from all termination), 
we have to declare that .the science of History is essentially a 
lofty science and an elegant branch of leai-niug, because it is the 
fountain-head of the learning of the experienced, and the source 
of the experience of the learned and, discriminating, and the 
writer’s of stories and biographies from the time of Adam to 
this present time in which we live, have completed reliable com- 
positions and comprehensive works, and have proved the 'ex- 
cellence thereof t by proofs and demonstrations, but it must not 
supposed that the reading and study of this science — as 
certain lukewarm • ^'religionists, and the party of doubt and dis- 
sent, shortsighted as they are, are wont to affirm — ^has been or will 
be a cause of wandering from the straight path of the illustrious 
law of Muhammad (may the blessing and peace of God be upon 
him and his family), or become the entry into and way of ascent 
to the fountainheads of scepticism, and drinking places of defilement 
of the licentious and heretical, and those who have gone astray ; 
because for a body of men who in the vei*y essence of their eoli- 
■Stitution are devoid of any share in religious principle, the reading 
of the eternal word which is the key of evident happiness* and “ «- 
healing and a mercy for the worlds becomes a cause of misery 


A I i.' C. ^ 

1 The ■sacred law. Cf. Quran v. 52 j tJJ.**. JSJ 

For each one of yon have we made a law and a pathway. Tho Mosaic law 
is always called At-Taurat (Hebrew rnin.) 

The word in the text is always used for the sacred canon of the Quran 
is divisible into five sections otelalci beliefs— moralities— 

devotions viijitoUA) transactions— o by n p^uiehniunts. Cf. Kashshaf. Xsf.i- 

Ithat-ul-Funfin, art — 

t Qurtin xvii. 84. j j and 

we will send down of the Quran that which is a healing and a mercy to the 
believers, Ft’da also Quran xlj, 44. 
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and everlasting loss mid if they are not guided ly it they say— ' 

“ this is an antiquated lie” ^ 

If this is the case with the Quran. * what chance has History ? 

“ When any man has lost his hearing thi’ough melancholia,® 

He cannot participate in the music of David and its harmony.” 

But r address my words to those who are endowed with the 
qualities of sound intellect and brilliancy of genius, and natural 
equity — not to those who. are not led by the sacred law and who 
deny all principle, fundamental or derivative,^ because such men 
are not worthy of this discourse, nor are they within the pale of 
the wise, and discreet, and understanding, and how can one ab- 
solutely refuse to admit a science which is one-seventh of the 4. 

1 Qurfin xlvi. 10. In tne original we read— both this and 

the former quotation there are verbal errors which lead to , the conclusion 
that the author was not thoroughly at home in the Quran. 

? I have inserted these words as the only means of giving an adequate 
rendering of the phrase ^ 

B fxeXayxoXia. The orthography of this word is Sadidi 

gives the etymology lalac j the black humour, but 

gives no hint of deafness as one of the symptoms of the disease. Deafness 
is not a concomitant of melancholia as kuown to modern medicine, but the 
cases of so called hysterical deafness with mental depression are not un- 
common. The Bahr ul-Jawdhir says U.1 1*4 

It is only called “ mali^ulid ” where it is 
the result of (the humour called) “ Sauda” (black bile) which is not in- 
flammatory. It takes the ideas and thoughts out of their proper channel 
and tends to despondency and fear because of a melancholic temperament 
which depresses the mind. 

^ ^ The two chief divisions of Jurisprudence. Ac- 
cording to’ the Istilahat-iil-Funun treats of the soul and of all that 

appertains tliereto, thus including all theological science; (Kashshaf I§j;ilaliat- 
iil-Funuii art. J ill, al Ashbdh walNazdir by Zaimil .Abidin 

. ■ S’ 

binNajim, (H. K.'774>) |j,iJ 

i.e. Its fundamentals arc firmly es.tahlished and its derivatives evident. 



seven sections i upon which, the foundation of the establishment 
of Faith and Certainty is laid. 

And all that we. relate to thee of the tidings of the prophets 
with which ,we have established your hearts ”^ tells us of this, 
and a large body of the learned expositors of the traditions 
and commentator's dn the Quran, as for example Imam BnHiari 
Qazi Baizawi ^ up to- our own times have oceupied them- 
in writing about this heart-enthralling science, and their 
words and practice have become an authority for the nations 
both East and West, in spite of the .diversity of their origins 
and the distinction of their various degrees. While on the 
hand an, insignificant band of innovators and inventors 
with ^e__disgraceful partisanship of greedy mindedness 
importunate desires, and shortsightedness as regards both 
and inwai’d qualities, have placed their feet in the 
of audacity, and have introduced interpolations and errors 
true and memorable histories, and having abandoned 

o. "O 

1 (5^ Tlie first eliapter of tlie Quran which oontains seven verses ; 

Sdra XV. 87. jf <>^1 . 

being plural of repeating or reiterating. The number seven 

the manzils or divisions of the Quran each one of which is to be 
whole is completed in a week. See also Tafsir ul Baizawi 
8 Quran xi. 121. This quotation is correctly given. 

S Hafiz Abji‘Abdullah Muhammad ibn Abil ^aaau Isma'fl ibn Ibrahim 
ibn-al-Mughair ibn-al-Ahnaf Yezdibah, orYezdezbah according to Ibn Makula 
Maula of the tribe of Jafi. (Slane Ibn Khalliqan, ii. 595.) The last named 
Magian and died in. that religion, his son A1 Mu gh airat embraced Islam. 

of Sabih- ttl-Bukhari, a collection of authen- 

tic traditions— in which an account of Imam Bukhari is given. He was 
born A.H. 194 aaxd died A.K. 256, and was buried at the village of Kh arfcana' 


Khair Abdallah Baizawi, ibn Umar ibn, Muham- 
a village of Shiraz, and was appointed Chief Qazi, 
He was the author of many worksj among others M^dyatn fit fiqh. Shark nl~ 
Masdbih wal viandhij. His most celebrated work was a commentary on the 
Quran called Hnwdwt-t-tafwi'i. He died A.H. 685 and was buried in Shxniz. 
See also He Sacy ; Anth : Gram Arab : notes on Baizawi, p. 37. See also 
Elliott and Dowson, Voi 11,, 252 and wofe. 
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recognised constructions! and explanations, and iiiterpretationg 
of obvious nature, and estimating the conflicts and discussions 
of the noble companions and mighty followei’s (of the Prophet) 
by their own condition, atti’ibuted them to mutual contradiction 
and hatred, and to rivalry in the splendour and amount of their 
property and family, ' and having seduced simple minded people 
of elementary belief, have led them, by their own error and by 
attributing error to others, to (Gehenna, the house of perdition. 

“ When the crow ^ becomes leader of a tribe, he will surely lead 
them along the path of destruction.’* 

And if the eye of a man he instilled with the colly rium of the 
Divine guidance, and illuminated by the light of truth, and guard- 
ed fi’om every calamity which happens in the world of existence 
and evil, he passes to the Unity of the Oreatoi', the Ancient of 
days, the G-lorious, freed from the stain of innovation, and 
purified from the blemish of change and alteration.- And when I 
look carefully, I see that' the world is itself an ancient archetype 
which has neither head nor root, its pages are a confused record, 
and in each page there is a list of the affairs of a section of 
mankind who have had the reins of the management of affairs 
entrusted to their hands. 

This ancient Shahnama relates the affairs of the kings of 
the world. 

Do thou always look and read thei-eiu with circumspection. 


1 is tlie plural from cJ.***® an inf. &.g. 

He put th.e best construction upon it, namely a saying (Lane, s.v. 

8 Vir*’ Tfie Arab proverb runs thus : 

“ He who has the crow for a guide will he led by it to the carcasses of dogs.” 
The crow was considered as the moat inauspicious thing on earth, thus the 

Arabs say More ill-omened than a crow 

Its appearance is thought to be ominous of separation, therefore they say 
also vir* The raven (or crow) of separation. 



The spell of this narrative bi^ngs sweet sleep to him 
Who is in delirium, and has become disti*actod with mad* 
nesS of the brain. 

But it also wakens him who on account of pride, has fallen 
into the slumber of carelessness and whom the devil has 
deceived. 

And inasmuch as the invoker of blessing upon all mankind, 
‘Abdul Qadir ibn Muluk Shah Badaoni (may God ei’ase*hig 
name from the book of sins) in the beginning of the year 999 ^ 
accordance • with the fateful order of his excellency the 
lOm liMh of the time, the shadow of the Deity, Akbar Sbahi ® 
he had finished his selection from the History of Kashmir ^ 
which, by the soul-inspii’ing order of that world-conquerin^ 
whose throne is the heaven, one of the incomparable 
of India had translated from the Hindi into Persian, 
elded to a Tiking which he had for this science from youth 
to maturity, and as it was seldom that he had not been occupied 
reading and writing it, either of his own free will and accord 
in obedioneo to orders, it used often to occur to him to wifife 
as well an epitome of the affairs of the Emperors of he metro- 
polis of Dehli, fi’om the time of the commencement of Islam to 

the time of writing, in a concise manner, 

All the world is but a village that (city of Mecca) is the 
central point ^ (of Islam). 

it might be a memorandum comprising a portion of the 
of each reign in brief form, and a memorial for my 
friends, and a conspectus for the iutellectual, and although it 


1 999 of the Hijra (1590 A. D.) 

8 The Emperor Akbar, who about this time employed Baddoni “ to make 
translations from the Arabic and Sanskrit as in the case of the Mu'jamu-l- 
Buhlan, Jamin-r-Rashidi, and the Ramayana,” (Elliotc and .Dowson, v. 478.) 

8 Said to have been translated from the original Hindi J)y Mulla Shah 
Muliammad Shahilbadi — but not apparently the Eaja-tarangini, for the trans- 
lation of that work is usually attributed to Maulana Imad-ud-din. Of. Am-i- 
Akbarl, Blochmann, I. pages 105-106 — footnote 1. 

being the central meeting place of all Muslims. The Arabic 

jp 

is The collective body of the Mdslims. 

Lane Art* ‘i]#*". 
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miglit not "be a book to bo relied npon, or a notable composition, 
still ill accordance with the saying — — 

“ These ancient pages of the sky whose beauty the stars are, 6. 
Are an ancient history of many Emperoi's whose armies 
excel the stars in number,” 

it may be that from the perusal of this book a messenger from the 
world of spirits aud invisible mysteries may cast a ray of light 
upon the receptive mind, and thus being a cause of abstraction 
and. seclusion, may wean the soul from the love of this transitory 
world, and may aid the compiler of these pages in the prosecution 
of his task, and his hopes may not he blighted ; and inasmuch as 
each day some new grief used to appear, and some vexatious 
annoyance used to shew itself, helps being few and hindrances 
many ; moreover by reason of fresh-toils and tempoiul changes it 
was difficult to remain in one place. 

“ Each day would bring a different place, each night a different 
roof.” 

And besides all this, my sustenance was by no means assured, 
hanging as it were between heaven and earth, and my heart 
utterly distracted by separation from kindred and friends ; accord- 
ingly that commission was only accomplished by fits and starts,^ 
until a kind and complaisant man of wealth, orthodox apd reli- 
giously disposed, and happily furnished with this world’s goods, 
who was very devoted to me, and for whom 1 too entertained an 
indescribable affection, having completed the writing of the 
T&riMk i Nizami^ which is a bulky volume, and which is here being 
completed by me— removed the furniture of life to the sublime 
abode of Paradise. 

* 1 iisif Jb. Lit. used to fall into the region of 

Jiolding back and pushing on. 

3 Khwajft Nizamn-d-din Ahmad, son of Khwaja Mnqim HarSwi diwfin of 
the household of Babari is said in the Zaj^{rdtu~l-Qawdnin {^.B. v. 178) to 
have been appointed diwan of Akbar’s honsehold. He was sebseonently 
appointed baMsM of the province of Crujrat. 

The history referred to in the text is one of great repute and authority, 
it was called by the author Tabaqat-i-Akhar-shahi by which .title Badaoni 
himself also styles the work. Its name is also known as Tabaqiit. 
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“ He has departed — I too follow him. 

Each one at last mast go the self same way.” 

At this jxmcthre, when Time departing from its asual custom, 
has treated me in the matter of leisure with some sort of liberal- 
ity, it has come about that I have' been able to steal a morsel of 
the chequered ^ hours of my life from his grasp, so that I renewed 
my intention and confii-med my purpose, and on this ground that 
uhere is no* bygone event which has not left something tor the 
present, 

“ If the peasant thoroughly clears under the sheaves of wheat 
He leaves the sparrow’s portion on the ground,” 

I have .selected and transcribed accurately a portion of the 
cireumstaaces of some of the autocrat Emperors of Hiudustan 
from 'lae TdHMk i.MtibdrakShdhi^ and the Niziimu-i-TawdHkh of 
Hizdml ^ which is as it were a drop in the ocean and a bubble of 
the turoulent floods, and have also added somewhat of my own, 
and havo kept before me the desirability of conciseness and have 

i-Afcbari. I'.irishta states that of all the histories he consulted this is the 
only one he tijand complete. (Elliot and Dowson, v. 177-178.) 

Nizamn-d-dii^ died in 1003 A, H., 1694 A. D. From the author’s preface 
in the text above it would appear that he had had the work in hand 
some considerable time, but had not been able to give his imdivided attention 
to it until after the death of NKamu-d-dm. In the space of a year from 
that event ho had completed his abridgment so that, it must have been fairly 
far* advanced at thb time of Nizamu-d-din’s decease. 

1 see Lane, AH. The days are apt to decline from the right 



2 This work was written by Tahya ibn-Ahmad ibn-‘ Abdullah Sirhindi 
■of according to Eirishtit with the express purpose of recording the reign of 
Alubarak Shah. It commences with the reign of Muhammad Sam, founder 
of the Ghorf dynasty; the only known MS. terminates abruptly in the 
middle of the reign of Sultan Sayyid Muhammad, 852 A. H.— (1448 A. D.). 

S This must be the work already referred to, L e., the Tabaqat-i-Afcbari 
although the name Mifflmu-t-TawacikIt. does not appear to be given to it elae- 
where. ■ , 

The name hTizamu-t-Tawarikh is ’generally restricted to the work by 
Bai?awi {vide Effiott a^d Dowson II. pp. 252-253.) Its date is about 674 H. 
(1275 A. D.) , ■ ■ 
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imposed upon myself tlie necessity of avoidance of all affectation 
of style and metaphor, and have named this model composition 
MuniaMialu-t-TatodriMk.^ 1 hope that this imperfect collation 
and composition, whose object is the perpetuation of the attspi- 
cions names of the Emperors of Islam, and the transmission of 
a memorial thereof in this changing world until the final consume- 
mation, may lead to the pardon of the anthor in the world to / 
come, and not be an augmentation of the crimes laid to his 
charge. 

“ And do thon, 0 Nightingale, as thou, roamest through this 
garden, 

With all thy sweetness, abstain from blaming the defects of 
the crow.” 

Since the object of my ambition is to write correctly, if I should 
by accident let fall from my pen the instrument of my thoughts, / 
or commit in my thoughts, which are the motive agent of my 8, 
pen, any slip or error, I hope that He (may He be glorified and 
exalted) in accordance with his universal mercy which is of old, 
will overlook and pardon it. / 

By speaking evil do not change my tongue, 

And do not make this tongue of mine niy wrong.® j 

And since the first of the Emperors of Islam who were the 
canse of the conquest of Hindustan — (after Mahomed Qasiin,® 

I This title is common to works Tby many other authors (Elliott and 
Dowson, V. 477) specially given to a history hy Haran ibn-Mnljaimnad al- 
.ghaki ash-Shirazi, completed A. H. 1019 (1610 A. D). The work of Badaoni 
is known better as TOTikh-i-Badaoni. 

8 Thera is a play on the words lorong and tongue which cannol 
be preserved in translation, ■ 

8 The incidents of Mnbammad Qasim’a engagements and victories are 
related in the Chach Nama, extracts from which will be found in Elliott and 
Dowson (Vol. i. pp.- 131-2-11.) See also Eutuhu-1-Bnldan of Al-Bilazuri (B. 
and D. i. 113). His full name was Muhammad ibn-Qasim ibn-M uhamrnad 
ibn-Hakim ibn-Abi ‘Hqail, and he was sent during the ^alifati of Walfd- 
ibn-Ahdnl Malik 70S-7lS A.D., to command on the frontiers of Sind. (E, 
and D. Al-Bildzuri Tol. i. p. 119.) 

See also E. and H. Vol. i, Appendi.x 432, &o. 


cousin and son-in-law of Hajjaj-ibn-Ydsuf Raqfi, ^ wlio in tbe 
year, 93 A.H., (711 A.D.), conquered tlie countries of Sind, Multan 
and Gujrat, and, by tbe order of Walid ibu-‘ Abdul Malik Marwani 2 
who on an important occasion wrote to him from Damascus and 
summoned him to his presence, starting from Oodypur in India, 
and wrapping himself in a raw hide, while on his journey yielded 
up his life to Grod, and after him the affairs of Islam in that 

1 Abu Muliatnmad al-Hajjaj was son of Yusuf-ibn al IJakani ibn-‘Uqail ibn- 
Masud ibn Aumir ibn Miattib iba Malik ibn Ka‘b, ibn *Amr ibn Sa'd ibn 
‘Auf ibn Qaasi (called also Saqff). He was governor of Irak and Khorasan 
for ‘Abdul Malik ibn Marwan (692-705 A.D.) and was confirmed in tbat; 
office by Walid ibn Abdul- Malik (705-715 A.D.) For an account of Mni 
see I. K. (Slane) I. 356 and seqq). He founded tbe city of Wasit between 
Basra and Knfa (75 A H.) He died on 2l8t Eamasan A.H. 95, at the age 
of fifty-four and was buried at Wfisit. Ibn Khalliqfo states, “ His malady 
was a cancer in the stomach for which be called in a physician, who, having 
3 xamined into his case, tied a piece of meat to a string and passed it down 
his throat; after a lapse of some time ho drew it out, and found a swarm of 
worms adhering to it ; God gave also a cold ague power over liim and 
although vases filled with lighted coals were placed around him so ciooa as 
to scorch his skin ho felt them not. (I.K. Slane loc. cit.). 

He was a bx'utal ruler, and at his death it was said in thanksgiving “ 0 my 
God ! thoii hast caused him to die ; lot his example also die from among us.” 

“The tribe of Saqif was a great and well-known -tribe dwelling at T)axf, 
who before their conversion to Islam were devoted to the special worship of 
the idol Lit ; the founder of the tribe was Qassi (called also Saqif) whose 
descent from Ma'dd is supported by two different genealogies.” (Caussiu 
do Perceval, Hist, des Arabes, i. 272). After refusing to hear the prophet 
in a persona! appeal made to them, they made war against him, but even- 
tually embraced Islam in 630 A.H., shortly after the return of Muhamnxad 
to Medina. 

S Wall'd ibti-Abdul Malik Marwani, became Khalifah in the year 86 A. H. 
and died in the year 96 A. H. His father was his predecessor in the TCtia.Ij. 
fate, his name was ‘Abdul Malik ibh-Marvvaii whence Walid is called Marwani. 
It was duriqg the KhaJifate of Abdul Malik that al-Hajjaj pulled down tho 
Ka'bah and restored it to the condition in which it was in the time of As 
Suyilii. Walid was ignorant, despotic and tyrannical, but' withal dis- 
charged tho duties of Khalif well, ho built tbe mosque of Damascus and 
during his Khalifate many foreign conquests were achieved. (Sec Jarrett’s 
translation of As Suydti’s Tarikhu-l-Khulafa. pp. 227— 230.) 

Tho incident in the text relates to tho vengeance taken for their father’s 
death by the two virgin daughters of Baja Dahir, who were taken captive 
when he was killed at the siege of tho fort of Bawar, 93 A. H. Muhammad 
Qasipa had sent them to Baghdad under the charge of his negro slaves. 
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country lost all order) were Ndsmi‘d~din SnhuJetigin ^ whose soti 
was Sidtdn Mahmud Ghaznat'i wha every year used to make 
incursions into India with the ohjeet of plundering and engaging 
in religious warfare, and in the reign, of whose sons Lahore he- 

Wlior they were summoned before the Khalrfah Walid ibn- Abdul Malik, he 
becanu>. enamoured of them and desired to retain, them. They however 
assured him that Muhammad Qasim had kept them with himself for_thre 0 
days before sending them to the Khalifah and that consequently they were 
not worthy to become his concubines. Walid being very indignant wrote a 
letter commanding Muhammad Qasim at whatever place he might have 
arrived when he received the mandate, to suffer himself to he sewn up in a 
raw hide and sent to the Capital. Muhammad Qasim received the letter 
at“Udha£ar” (Oody pur) obeyed its orders and was brought before the 
Khalrfah dead. 

llio Khalifah taking a hunch of green myrtle in his hand, shewed the 
corpse to Dabir’s two daughters, who thereupon told him that they had falsely 
represented the facts in order to be i-evenged on the slayer of their father. 
They were aeeordiugly by hia order “ enclosed between walls,” - (Elliott 
and Dowaou, Vol. I, pp. 210,-211, Appendix 437, Aln-i-Akhari, Y61. 11. 345, and 
foot note). Muhammad Qasim was succeeded in the sovereignty of Sind by 
the • descendants of the Band Tamim Ans&ri from whom it passed to the 
Su’ura llajputs. 

1 “In A. H. 107 (A.. D. 725-26) under the Khallfate of Hisham b- Abdul, 
Malik Amin b- Abdallah Kashari, governor of ^urasan, conquered Ghor 
< ‘harjistan, the territory of Nlmroz and Kabul, and made the latter his capital, 
'.•’rom that time continuously under the dynasties of Unmj’yah and Abhds 
it was held by the governor of Khurasan until under the Samdms, Alptigln, 
a slave of that ‘house, withdrew from their obedience took possession of 
Ghazni, and Kabul and asserted hia independence. On hi.s death Subuktigin, 
father of the great Mahmud, succeeded to the kingdom and '•rmtinued 
under the house of Ghazni.” 

I have quoted this verbatim from Jarrett’s translation of the Ain-i-Akbarf 
Yol. II, p. 414, because it shews in a few words the changes which occurred 
daring the period intervening between Muhammad- Qasim and Subnktigin, 

Nasiru-d-din Snbuktigm is affirmed by historians to have been a Toi'k by 
descent who was brought by a merchant as a boy to Bukhara where he was 
sold to Alptigin, who from being governor of Khurasan had by revolt 
against. Manjur (A. H. 351) established his sovereignty over Ghazni. 

Subuktigin some fifteen years later married the daughr-.u of Alptigin 
and was acknowledged king , by the- chief of Ghazni, Alptigin having died 
two years previously, during which period his son Abd I§haq was governor 

till his death. He then became founder of -the Ghaznivide Dynasty or the 

Kings of Lahore. (See Briggs Ferishtd, Vol. I. pp. 11-96,) also (ElKott and 
Dowson, Vol. VL 207-221.) See also Vabag,it-i-Ndsiri (Baverty) pageYO and 
footnote. 



came Llio scat of GoTeriimeatj so that Islam never again lost its 
told on that eountiy — ^accordingly I deemed it right to commence 
this history with an account of that monarch whose end was 
glorious, so that it may he fortunate from the first, and lauded at 
the last— and God is the test of helpers and defenders. 

The Ghaznivide Dynasty. 

From Sultan Hasiru-d-din Subuktigin to Khusran Malik, who, 
prior to the conquest of Dehli, proclaimed Mam in Hindustan, 
from the year 367 A.H. (977 A.D.), to the year 582 A.H. (1186 
A.D.). Their sovereignty thus lasted two hundred and fifteen years 
under the sway of fifteen monarchs. 

Sultan Hasiru-d-dIn Subuktigin 

Was of Turk! origin, the slavq of Alptigin who was a servant of 
Amir Mansur-ibn-hTuh Samanl^ In the year 367 11. after the 
of Abu Ishaq, the son of Alptigin, hy common conseni of 
the soldiery and populace he succeeded ^ to the imperial throne 
the city of Bust^ and raised the standard of conquest, aSd 


I TThe eighth prince of the Samani dynasty who reigned 22 yeai^. 
(D’Herbelot). 

The Sdmdni dynasty was founded hy Asad bin-Saman. It held 
sway over Khurasan and Transoxiana, holding its court at Ba kh &ra — from 
A. H. to 895 A. H. See Tahaqat-i-Ndsiri, Eaverty pp. 26, 27 and 63. 
Amfr Abul Hirs Mansur died at Bukhara 366 A. H. .and was succeeded by 
his son Abul 'Qasimii-Nfih. {Tahaqdt-i-Ndsiri, Eaverty 44.) For an* account 
of the Samani dynasty, see D’Herhelot III. 193. Abu I§haq was ap- 
pointed by Mansur as governor of Ghaznin upon the death of his father 
in the year 365 A. H., and died in 367 A. H. 

to the Tahaqdt-i-Ndsiri, Alptigin died in 3S2 A. H, and I§baq 
in 356 A, H. upon the death of Ishaq Balkatigin, the slave of Alptigin 
succeeded him, dying in 362 A, H. after him again Pirey obtained the govern- 
ment, but was deposed ia 367 A H. when the G-ovemment passed to Subuk- 
tigin. (See Eaverty Tohugdt-i-jffifsm, pp. 7l'=73.) 

8 The Tahaqdt-i-^N&siH states that Subuktigin succeeded Alaptagin in 
Ghaznin (Baverty pp. 46-74u) 

» Bust, the capital of -Zabulistiln {vide Abul Feda II., ii. 201) which in- 
cHudes Kdbul and the adjacent territory as far as Ghazna and even beyond. 
Derived by Yakdt from Zabul, grandfather of Eustam. (Ain-i-Akbari 
(Jarrett) Tol. IL p. 116, and p. 468). “ According to the Qanun Bust is 
situated in Sl^SS' lOng ; and 32^15' lat : according to the Atwal in 90® long, 
and 33° iat. Third .oliJnate {^c«e AtVi-Akhori, Vol. II. 115, /ootnote 4] Chief 
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girding up tlie loins of energy and effort for foray and religious 
war, he invaded Hindustan on the frontiers of the country of Koh-i- 
Jiid ^ and having fought a severe battle with. Jaipal who was the 9- 
ruler of Hindustan, concluded peace with him. Jaipal, however, 
broke the treaty. Accordingly Hasiru-d-din Sahuktigin equipped 
an army composed of 30,000 cavalry and numberless elephants 
huge as mountains, and engaged in conflict with him a second 
time, fought a great battle with him in the neighbourhood of 
Lamghanat,* the bx’eeze of victory stirred the banners of Amir 
Hasiru-d-din, the array of Jaipal "suffered defeat, and he him- 
self took to flight and sought refuge in Hindustan. Thus 
Lam gh anat came into the possession of Amir Ha§iru-d-din, the 
Hhutbah was read and the coin struck in his name.® Then ho 
proceeded to the assistance of Amir Hdh-ibn-Mansiir Samani^ 
and was the means of procuring notable victories in Eburasan 
and the regions beyond the river.® Finally in the month of. 
Sha'ban ® of the year 387 A.H. (997 A.D.,) he obediently submitted 
to the summons of the Almighty, having reigned for twenty 
years. 

YAMiNU-D-DAULAT SuLTAN MAHMtJp IBN Fr.6lETJ-I)-DiN QSAZNAVf. 

'When Suhnktigin, in the month of Sha‘ban 387 H., while on 
the road to Gkaznih, receiving the summons of the Almighty 

place of the district of Boat. . Bost is situated on the banks of the Hend- 
mand and is part of Sipstan, From Bost to Ghazna one reclfons about 14 
marches {Abul Feda II., ii. 108) Abnl Foda further states, that at Bost on 
the Hendmand (Helmnnd) there is a bridge of boats aimiJar to those of the 
rivers of Ir%. (II. 76). 

1 The Koh-i-Md ; includes the mountainous region between GhaznaJx and . 
Lahore. 

8 Lamghdn. See Abnl Ferla II. ii. 201, According to the LobAb this is the 
general name of a collection of places in the mountains of Ghaznah. (See 
Abnl Feda. I. cccxlvi ) Larnghan, Long 104°50'‘ Lat S4°3 A'm-i-Akbari iii. 89. 

S The reading of the (Khntba) and striking the (sikka) that is 

stamping the currency, were tho usual aocorapaniments of the accession of 
the sovereigns of Islam, and constituted a proclamation of their authority. 

■4 See History of the Caliplis As Snjfuti (Jarrett) pp. 432-433. 

® bo Maward-nn-uaiir. Transoxiuna. 

According to Yaqut in his MusMarib, Turan is the name given to the col- 
lection of countries situated beyond the Oxus. See AbvJI Feda Transoxi- 
ana,” for a foil account of the cwintries inelnded under this nainc, 

^ Tho eighth month of the Mnbammadan year. 



responded “Here am I,” he appointed his young son Tsnia‘il as 
his successor.! When this news reached Mahmud who was .the 
elder son of Subuktigin, he wrote a letter of condolence to his 
brother and sought a peaceful solution of the difficulty on the 
following terms : That Isma‘il should give up Ghaznin to Mahmdd, 
i-eceiving in its stead the governorship of BalHi : Isma‘il refused 
these terms, and eventually war was declared hetween the 
brothers. MaWdd was victorious, and after defeating Isma‘il, 
kept him closely besieged in Qhaznin for a space of six months, 
at the ‘expiration of which time certain of their friends interven- 
ed and made peace between them. Isma41 then came and had an 
interview with Mahmud, and the sovereignty devolved upon 
Taminu-d-Daulat Mahmxid. After this a quarrel arose between 
MahmM ami Mau§ur ibn-Ndh Samani. and also bis brother 
‘Abclu-l-Mahk ibn-Nuh.a Eventually Mahmud got the upper hand. 
The Amirs- of ‘Abdu-l-Malik also, Eaiq ‘ and Baktuzdn, who 
engaged in'contest with Mahmud, were defeated by him, and the 
sovereignty of the whole of Khui'asan, of Ghaznin, and the 
frontieits of Hindustau came into the hands of Mahmud. 

Mahmud’s mother was the daughter of the ruler of Zabul^ 


1 The question of the right of succession of the two brothers admits of 
some doubt. From the text it would appear that it was the intention of Snbnfc- 
tmin to nominate his younger son Isma‘il. The author of the Talaqdt-i- 
i-morea Isma'il’s succession (see Eaverty, note 6, page 75, and Briggs, 
note on Feri-l.la, page 29). Subuktigin died in 387, and Mahmud succeeded 
aecordim^ to Fandkati in 388. It appears uncertain how long Isma'il held 
the fiove” nment, but probably the six months during which he was besieged 
hy Muhiniid in Ghazni, represents his whole reign. 

S The origin u£ this quarrel is stated by Ferishta to have been a protest 
lodged by Mahmud against the nomination of Bak-TQzun to the governorship 
of Khnrasin (see Briggs, p. 84, see also Eaverty, Tabaqdt-i-NdsiH, pp. 49, 50). 

M^sdr was deprived of his sight after dethronement hy Fdiq and Bak- 
tilzun who then by agreement with Mahmftd were to hold Merv and Nishapdr. 

Shortly after this (in 388 A. H.),-the Samani dynasty came to an end after 
of Abd-nl-Malik hy Ilak-i-Nasr. It had lasted one hundred and 
eight years. See Eaverty, pp. 63, 54. (see also D. Herhelot iii. 194). 

Mahmud is related, to have assumed the title of Sultan and to have been 
the first Oriental potentate who appropriated this term (Thomas, Gmns of 
Kings of ^azni,* J. E.’A. S. IX, 270. see also ElKott II. 480-481. 

s She was the daughter of Alptagin, governor of j^aznin, which is here 
meant by Zdbul, the wor^is * that is Qandahar" only occur in one copy and 
are probably interpolated. 


[tliat is to say Qandaliar *] accordingly, he is called IVIahraud 
Zabuli— as Firdausi ^ says ; 

The auspicious court ot Mahmiid Zabuli is an ocean, 

An ocean such that no shore can be found for it : 

I went to tlie ocean — I dived but found no pearl 
The fault is my fortune’s— not that of the ocean. 

In the eaidy part of his reign he had some unpleasani; cor- 
respondence with the Khalifah of Ba gh dad Al-Qfidir billahi 
‘Abbasi.^ Eventually the l^alif despatched a magnificent robe of 
honour, and many presents of precious things and gems, and con- 
ferred on him the title of Amiru-l-Millat Taminu-d-Daulat. 

Leaving ^azsnin he went to Bal}dj and Herat, and in 387 A.H,, 
(997 A.D.) he returned to Ghaznin after having settled those pro- 
vinces, and thence made repeated incursions and forays into 
Hindustan, and took several fortresses. ‘Asjadi® composed the 
following qa§ida in honour o£ this expedition : 

When the king of kings max’ched to Soranat* 

He made his own deeds the standard of miracles. 

In the month of Shawwal, 391 A.H., (1000 A.D.) Ma^mfid re- 
turned to Hindustan foom Hhaznlu with ten thousand cavalry, 

• Not in MSS (A) or (B). 

I Firdausi. For an account of this famous poet see this volume page 32 
Note 1, aud Majma'ul Fusaha I. 382. 

S Al-QMir billahi Abul ‘Abbas Ahmad -ibn-Ishak ibn il Mxiqtadir was born 
in 336 A.H, His Khalifate lasted from 381 A. H. to 422, the year of his death, 
a period of forty-ono years. As Suyuti quoting from Al-Khatib says that 
he w.os distinguished for hia rectitude and nobility of character. (History of 
Caliphs (Jarrett, p. 431.) 

3 Hakim Abu .Nazar ‘Abdnl ‘Aziz ibn-Mans6r contemporary of Hakim 
Anauri, Hakim Farrukhi, and Hakim Firdiiai. He died in 432 A. H. {Majma'nl 
Fusaha, VoL I, p. 340.) The qasida in which the lines quoted' occur is given 
at length in the Majma'ul Fusaha, loc. eit. MS, (A), quotes them wrongly, 
MS. (B) is the same as the text which reads for ‘Asjadi was a cele- 
brated poet of Merv. The Tahaqdt-i-Mdsiri gives another couplet in addition 
to the above and attributes the poem to ‘Ansuri (p. 82, note 1). 

Somnat. Situated according to the Qanun in 97'’ 10' long, and 22° 15' lat. 
Somnat is on the shore, in the land of pirates which is pari of India. Ibn- 
Said says that travellers often speak of it, and it forms part of Guzerat or 
the country of Lar. (See Bayley, History of Gujerat, p. 18, etc., Ain-i-Akban 
Tol. II. (Jarrett) 246,- etc, Abul Feda II. ii. 116.) 

See also Albiruni India (Sachanj h 205, and Index Somaudtha. 

See also p. 27 of this volume, &e. 
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iuid I’educeir Pesliawar. He also again drew up Iiis forces on 
these frontiers for' battle with Jaipal who confronted him with 
large forces of cavalry and infaiitiy 'and three hundred elephants. 
Sultan Mahmud gained the day and JaipM was taken prisoiuir 
together with fifteen of his I’elatives, his brothers and his sons ; 
and five thousand infidels fell by the sword. Great spoils fell into 
tlie hands of the Ghazis, among them a pearl necklet which wns 
on the neck of Jaipal, which was worth some Imndred and eiglity 
thousand' dinars,^ and the necklets of the others too, on the same 

1 Note 1. Dindr. 

There is soma uncertainty as to the actual value of the Dindr, as there 
were different coins, one of silver and the other of gold bearing this name-t- 

Ifc wfts during the Kliali'fate of Abdul Malik ibn Marwsn (A,H. 73 to 
A.H. 86, A.D. 693 A.D. 705) that a separate coinage was introdneed'. Thus 
As gives the following account: “ Yahya-b-Bukayr narrates:— 

‘ I lieard Mfilik say that the finst w’ho coined dinars was Abdul Malik :vtid he 
inscribed on them a verse of the Quran. Mnsa'b states tliat Abdul Malik 
inscribed bn tlie dinar “Say, God is One,” (Qur- cxii.) and on the reverse 

there is no God but God;” audits circumfei'ence was a rim of silver and 
ho inscribed outside the rim, “Muhammad is the Ajioatte of God, whom 
he hath sent as a guide unto Salvation and the true faith.’ ” (Jarrett 
History of the Caliphs p. 222.) 

Abdul Malik had introduced the custom of writing at the head of letters 
the formula, -‘flaif there is one God'” This was a cause of offence to the 
Grecian Emperor who wrote saying that unless Abdnl Malik abandoned this 
habit “there will reach yon on our dindrs the mention of what you will not 
like.” Abdul Malik consequently decided upon coining his own dindrs which 
he did in the year 75 A.H. (A.D G94.) 

The origin of the word dinar is attributed to the Latin denarius the words 
fats and. dirham haing in the same way derived from follis and 

drachma. (Prinsep I. 19-246.) 

The denarius, a silver coin was worth approximately 8i d. its average weight 
being according to the anthori ties 60 grains. It was first coined B.O. 269. 

Its relation to the drachma was at first as 8‘S to 9’75, bub owing to a 
falling off in weight of the dmdma they at one time were practicfilly equal 
in vaTuo. The drachma was a silver coin and occupied among the Greeks 
the place of the denarius among the Romans. Both these coins then, the 
dinar and the dirham, wero silver originally, and were in sill probability of 
equal values, hat there is anotht-r dinar mentioned in the Raja Tarangiui and 
elsewhere which was a gold coin—this answers almost exactly to the Roman 
denarius aureus of which Pliny speaks, the average weight of which was 
120 grains. The gold coins of Chandragupta mentioned in the Sanchi 
inscription weigh from 120 to 130 grains and are indubitably copied from 
Greek originals in device as well as in weight. Prinsep I.’ 246. 
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scale. Tills victory ■was ■won on Saturday, ^ the 8tli of Muljari’am, 
392 H., (1001 A.D;) Leaving this place Mahmud proceeded to the 
fortress of Tabarliindah which was the residence 3 of Jaipal, 
and conquered that country. 

After this in the month of Muharrara 393 A.H. he left Ghazni n 
and proceeded to Hindastan by w^ay of 'Seistan and assaulted 
Bhatia'*' which is in the vicinity of Multan. The Raja of that 
place, Beji Rai, feaiiiig the pauishmeiit of the Sultan killed him- 
self with a dagger, and they brought his head to the Sultan. 
Many Hitidus, more than one can number, were hurried along the 
road to non-existence by the pitiless sword, and Mahmud took as 
spoil tvvo'hundx-ed and seventy elephants while Da‘ud ibn-Nu^ir ® 
the renegade ruler of MuUin, being reduced to submission by the 
Sult/ui, agreed to pay twenty times twenty thousand 
annual tribute. 

We may thus taka it that the golden ditiir was ilooblc- the weight of the 
silver ‘dinar and taking the ratio of gold to silver as 10 to 1 this would give 
iis the relative values of the gold and silver dinar in terms of dindre of 
silver as 20 to 1. 

TJiis “rGlative value is rendered more probable still by a compajrleon of our 
author’s statemeut of the tribute paid by Baud ibu Ntt?r {page 11, line 18 of 
the Text) with that of Piriahta face note G below). 

Against this however is the statement in the Ain-t-Akbari (mochmann I. 
p. 36) that “ the Dinar is a gold coin weighing one wi/rgdl, i.e,, If dirh.'wns** 
but as both the dirhem and the miiiqdl wore variably the accuracy of this 
statement is open to question. 

See Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiqnities. (Art.) I/enartus. 

1 Pirishta says Monday, the 8th of Muharrara. 

8 Taharhindah. ' Pirishta calls this Bfttindah which is also the name given 
to Jidpal’s capital in a history of the Rajas of Jamu. Ab to the identity of 
this ■with Waihind, me Bi&vetty’B Tobaqat-i-Alchari, pi). 76-80 /ootwofo; see 
Tieffenthaler’s map, Vol. III. , See also B. and D. II. 438. 

3 MS. (A) has ■ Text has which is evidently an “im-. 

provement” on the author. 

^ MS. (A) has Bhata MS. (B) has The real name of 

this place is according to Elliott Bhero, which lies on the left bank of the 
Jhelum under the Salt Range — see B and D., Vol. II., Appendix, pp. 439-440. 

6 Grandson of Shaikh Haravd Lodi, first ruler of Multan {Briggs, p. 40.) 

Pirishta says 20,000 golden dimms. According to the Ain-i-Akbari, Vol. 
1. 35, the dirl.am a silver coin, and no mention is made o*f a golden dirham. 
Taking the value of the golden dirham at twenty times that of thp silver 
dirham the te-vt would give the same amount as that given by Pirishta 
(see note 1 p. 18), 
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As he ifvras advancmg to Multan, Anandp^l, -son of Jaipal, rose 
up against him to oppose the advance of the Snltan, hut fled after 
the hattle to the mountains of Kashmir, and the Snltan reached 
12, Multan hy way of Hindustan,* Those events occurred in 396 
A.H. (1005 A.D.) In the following year 397 A.H. ( 1006 A.JD. ) 
a battle was fought at Bal^ between Mahmtid and Ilak Khan ^ 
king of Mawara an-Nahr.^ Snltan Mahmiid was victorious ; Ilak 
TThan finally died in the year 403 H. (1012 A.D.) 

In the year 398 H. (1007 A.D.) Mahmiid entered Turkistan, 
and having settled the affairs of the Tuj'kis, pursued Sdkhpal* 
Nabsa, Raja -of Sind (who having embraced Islam had been re- 
leased from his captivity to Abu ‘Ali Sinjuri but had again 
joined the idolaters and apostates) ove«came him and threw him 
into prison where he died. 

In the year 399 A.H. (1008 A.D.) Mahmtid a second time 
entered Hindustan and engaging in hattle with the aforesaid 
Anand Pal defeated him, and betaking himself with his vast 
spoil to the fortress of Bhimnagar® — which nowadays is known 

1 Firishta saya by way of BatindaU. In the text we find by way of 
Hindustan and MSS, (A) and (B) have the same. According to Elliott (II, 
438) we should here read Bihand or Wailiind, a place of considerable impor- 
tance on the western hank of the Indus about fifteen mfles above Attook. 

2 See Eaverty Tahaqoct-i-NasiH, p. 52 and note. Ilak son of Bughra Ehtn 
took Buj^ara lOtb Zi-Qa‘dah, 389 Hv Soe also pages 84-85, footnote 9. 

See also Bri^a’ Firiahta, pp. 42-44, 

3 Transoxiana. 

4 Firishta calls him Sukhpal, a son of one of the Eajas of India. MS. 

(A) and (B) have Sukpal Naha Aw According to Elliott his name 

was Snkhpal-Nawasa Shah, the name Nawasa denoting his relationship to 
Jaipal whose grandson he in all probability was (see E and D, II. App. 444.) 
He is called Raja inasmuch as Mahmud when leaving Multan to fight Ilak 
Eh£n had (according to Firishta) left his Indian possessions in his charge. 

. Bee also Blphinstone, Hist, of India, p, 280. 

6 This fortress is situated about a mile from tne town of BWm. The fort 
itself was called Hagaikot (Firishta) and is the same as Kot Kangra. In 
Tieffenthaler’s map Nagarkote is placed some 25 miles N. W. of Kot Kangra, 
hut at page 107, Vol I , he says, C6tgangra nommee aussi Nagar cott est nne 
ville mnnie d’nne forteresse et situee dans les montagues.” See E and D, 
Vol, II. 34 and App. 445. 

“ The Town of Bhiin which is about a mile from the fort, is now on a spot 
called Bhawan which means a temple raised to a Sakti or female deity, and 
Bhim is probably, a mistake arising from its presumed foundation by the 
heroic Bhim.” 
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as til e Th/ma of BWm.— reduced it bj* proraisiTig qnnrtci’ fo tlie 
garrisoB, and gained possession of tlie treasure and valuables 
which had been buried and stored thei’e since the time of Bliim, 
anddn the early part of the year 400 H, he caused several go’den 
and silver thrones to be placed in his conrt, and ordered that all 
that boundless and incomputable wealth should he scattered at 
the foot of his own throne that the people might gaze on it. 

In the year 401 H. (1010 A.D.) he left ^aznin and again 
marched towards MultAn, and took: possession of the remainder 
of the country and put to death the greater part of the Karma- 
tians ^ and heretics of that region, and sent the remainder 
whom he did not put to death to the fort,® where they died. He 
took Dadd ibn Hasr, the heretic ruler of Multan, to Dhaznin and 
kept him a prisoner in the fortress of ^ori,® where he died. 

In the year 402 H. (I Oil A.D.), he set out for Tbanesar ^ and 13. 
Jaipal, the son of the former Jaipal, offered him a present of fifty 
elephants and much treasure. The Sultan, however, was not to 
he deterred from his purpose ; so refused to accept his pi'esent, 
and seeing Thanesar empty he sacked it and destroyed its idol 
temples, and took away to Ghaznin, the idol known as Chakar- 


1 A heretical sect of Muslims, so called from the founder Karmat, who rose 
about the year 278 H. They sought to attain their ends by violence and 
in the year 319 H. under Abu Taher, took the city of Mecca with fearful 
slaughter, plundered the' temple and took away the black stone which they 
retained for twenty years. 

(Elliott and Dowaqn II. 673). (See also Sale’s Quran, PreL Piscourse, pp. 
130-131) D. Herhelot (Carmaie). 

S MS. (A) 

B lirishta MS. (A) 

4 Thteesar.' 76’62 E, 29*30 N. vide Map, Tieffenthaler, Vol. III. 

Tieffenthaler describes it as a large and populous town one mile in length, 
having a pond surrounded by buildings towards the esbst. The Hindus he 
states, claim that when gold is thrown into this lake it increases in weight. 
He naively, goes on to say, however, “ Mais o’est nn fable ridicule car celni 
qni y jette son or n’en rocouvre rien.” The water is accounted holy. 

He places Thinesar at a distance of 66 miles from Dehli giving the stages, — 
Narela 12 miles, Sonpat 6, Gonor 6, Panipat 12, Carnal 14, Asamabad 7, 
Thatiessor 9. It lies N.-W. of Dehli r.nd is now called Tbaneawar. See 
Cmmingham, Aiio. Goog. of India, pp. 330-333, See Alberuni, I. 199. 
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on account of which the Hindus !iad boon ruined; and 
having placed it in ins court, caused it to be ti-ampled under foot 
by the people. In tlie year 403 H. (1012 A.D.), he conquered 
O^arjistan,^ and in the selfsame year an ambassador arrived 
from the ruler of Egypt, and when the Sultan heard tliat he was 
of the Batini sect, ^ he exposed him to public ridicule^ and 
expelled him. 

In the year 404 H. (1013 A.D.), he prepared an expeditionary 
force to attack Nandana,^ a city situated on the mountains of 
Balnath. Jaipal II® left a force to defend that fortress, and him- 
self proceeded to the Kashmir pass. I'he Saltan gained possession 
of that fortress with pi'omise of quarter, and left Saregh Kotvval 
to defend it, while he pursued Jaipal. He took the vast spoils of 
that mountainous region and put many infidels to death by the 
sword of holy war, and lionoured the rest by admitting them to 
Islam — a certain number he led captive to Ghaznin. 

In the year 406 H. (1015 A.D.), he contemplated the conquest 
of Kashmir, and besieged the fortress of Lohnr Kot,7 which was 
a very high fort, but was forced to .abandou the siege on account 
of the severity of tiie cold and rain, and the constant reinforce- 
ments available to the Kaslimiris, and retarrxod to (Ihaznin. In 
that year he entered into a contract for the marriage of his sister 

1 Chakrasvamin. or the lox’d of the Chakra. For an account of tliis idol, sea 
Albernni, I. 117. 

“ The city of Taneshar is highly venerated by the Hindus, The idol of 
that place is called Gakra svainin, i.c., the owner of the Citkni." 

* ^arjistan, or Gharshistan. the country bounded on the west by Iloi-jit, 
east by Ghor, north by Merv, and south by ^azni. Bee Jdcut in voc. 
QTuirshistdn. 

3 Esoterics, a sect of the Shi'a Muslims. For an account of tbci.i bee Cure- 

ton’s page 147 — They wore variously called AAbU dk/ej^l 

- Ajj+jJjjJt - iScXir^l 

4 Exposing to ridicule by seating on a donkey with the face 
to the tails and thus leading him through the city. 

6. Nandana, a fortress of brick situated on a mountain. Tieffenthaler I. 105, 
in lat. 32°. (Alberuni, Sachau trans, -SI?). In Eeimell’s map (1782) the 
Belnat mountains are placed in long. 72° E., lat. 32° N". For a fulh description of 
this mountain, see Cunningham, Anc. Geog. of India, pages 164, 165. 

6 Sou of Anandpal, grandson of Jaipal I. 

7 Called also Lohkot by Firishta. MSS. (A)IB) have 
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with Abul Abbas ibn Mamvin Khwarazm Shall A and sent lun* to 
Kliwarazm. 

In the Yeai’ 407 H. (1016 A.B.), a band of I’uffians murdered 14. 
Jvhwai’azut Shah, and Mahanid leading Gliaznin, proceeded first 
to Bal]^ and thence to lOiwai-azm, whex-e a furious battle took 
place between his foi’ces and those of lOxaixiax'tash. the cornmander- 
iu-chief of Khwarazm. The Sultan’s forces gaJncd the day and 
Mahmud appointed Altun T.-ish governor of tluit countiy, iuvest- 
ixxg him with the title of Khwarazm Shah, ho also took vengeance 
on the murderers of lOiwarazm Shah, and returned (to (^azxxin) 
after having arranged those important affairs. 

In the year 409 H., he mai’clied with the object of subduing 
Qanauj,^ and having cx’dssecl the seven ^ dangerous rivers of 
Hindustan, upon his aridval in the neighbourhood of Qanaiij, 
Kuiah,'*' the imler of Qanauj, offered his submission, and sued for 
quarter, offering presents. Leaving that place he arrived at the 


1 For a full account of this dynasty, see Raverfcy’.s TahaqcU-i-N'd.$in, -pp. 231 
&o., {note 2.) Kliwarazm is a country on botli banka of i'liG Oxua of uhich 
the capital is Gorgapg (Jurjan) see Abul Fcda II. ii. 209. Cbox-asmii of 
Strabo, Herodotus, &g. Tko Ohorasmii are coupled by ancient authors with, 
the Daoe, ilassagetoa and Soghdi. (Smith’s Diet, of Geog.) 

Qanauj or Qanaj, was for a long time the Hindu capital of Northern 
India. Firishta sta,tes that when Mahmdd approached Qanauj, “ he saw there 
a city which raised its head to the skies and. which in strength and beauty 
might boast of being unrivalled,” (Briggs.' I. ,57). See also Alboruni 
(Sachau tr. I. !99). (For a full account of this city consult Gunningham, 
op. cit, 376, &o ). 

Tieffenthalor states that in ancient monuments Qanauj is called “ Cannia 
conbadj ” ce qui signifie la vienje lossue. _ Yol. I. pp. 193, 194. 

8 These in the order Mahmud met with them were the — .. 

Indus Slist. Sindhu Gr. IvSos “ Indus incolis Hindus appellatus” (Pliny.). 

Jhelam Hydaspes or Bidaapes iSfcst. Vitasta (Yihut) or Viyatta. 

Chehab Acesines called in Sanskrit Chandrabhaga. 

Ravi Hydraotes (Arrian) RAst. Iravati. Hyarofcis (Strabo). 

Eiah Hyphasis or Hypanls Yipasa. 

Sutlej, Zaradrua. Hesydrus (Pliny) 8kst. Shatladar. 

Jamuna Jaun or Yarnuus. 

(See also Ain-i-ATibari (Jairett), ii. 310.) Albernni, Chaps, xxlv, x.xv. 

^ MSS. (A) (B) Kurah. According to Firishta the name of the 
prince of Qanauj was Kinv war Rai, see Elliott, Yol. ii. p. 461, 
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■forti’ess of Barnali^ wliose governor Barwat, having entrusted 
the defence of the fortress to his kinsfolk, retired into seclusion. 

I’lie garrison of the fort not being able to withstand Mahmud’s 
assault sent a present af a lalch and fifty, thousand * rupees, with 
tliirty elephants, ibnd thus obtained quarter. From thence Mahmud 
proceeded to the fortress of Mahawun 8 on the banks of the river 
Jon,^ where the governor of the fort named Kal Chandar ^ at- 
tempted to escape by crossing the river riding on an elephant, 
but in the meantime the troops of the Sultan arrived, and he 
destroyed himself by stabbing himself with a dagger — 

By that same watery path he went to Hell. 

When to live is to fulfil the desires of one’s enemies 

Death is infiniteiy preferable to life- 

At the taking of the fortress of Qanauj eighty-five elephants 
and a boundless amount of spoil fell into' the hands of the troops. 
From thence he went to Mathra® which is a place of worship 
of the infidels, and the birth place of Kishan, the son of Basuder, 
15 . whom the Hindus worship as a divinity — where there are idol 
temples without number, and took it without any contest, and 
rased it to the ground. Great wealth and booty fell into the 
hands of the Muslims, among the rest they broke up by the 
orders of the Sul^dn, a golden idol, the weight of which was 

I Bamah. FiriBbta gives Hardafe as the name of the governor and calls the 
place Mirath. Baratt. See Elliott II. 458, on the reading MS. (A.) 

Bartah and gives Bardat as the name of its ruler. , 

* According to Firishta 250,000 silver dinars. This gives the value of the 
silver dinar as -14 of a rupee; In the Ain-i-AJcbari we find no mention ot a 
silver din dr, hut the dirham is stated to he of a dinar; as the dirham varied 
in weight it seems almost certain from the above that the dirham and silver 
dindr were identical, (see note 1 p. 18.) 

* Vide Tieff. 166. Mahaban aveo une forteresse eij brique. 

4 The river J umna. Alberuni “ the river Jaun (Yamuna) p. 199. 

B Kul Chand (Firishta) Elliott I. 462. MS, (A) Kulchand. 

B Fide Tieffenthaler 1. 201 et scg. . 

Muthra or Mfihurfi, celebrated as a hojy place, the birthplace of Vasudova, — 
see Alberuni, ii. 147 i. 199 j famous also in the history of Krishna as the 
stronghold of his enemy Rajd Kansa. Arrian calls it Mefhorah while Pliny 
states that the river JornaiMS (Jumna) passed between the towns of Metliora 
and Clieohora (Kalikavartta or Yriudavana) Cunningham op. cit, pp. 374-375. 
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ninety^eiglit thousand tnree Imiidred misq&U^ of refined gold and 
a piece of sapphire ® whose weight was four hundred and fifty 
misqdls: besides a celebrated elephant of huge size, like a moun- 
tain, belonging to Baja Gobind Ohand, one of the RajAs of 
Hindustan, which the Sultan had long earnestly sought to huy, 
but which was not to be had. By chance one night, when they 
were returning, this elephant broke loose and came into the 
Sultan’s camp without a keeper. The Sultan was greatly pleased 
with its captare, and gave it the name of Khudadad.^ When the 
spoil reached Ghaznin it was found to amount to over twenty 
imtiion and fif ty*three thousand dirams, and three hundred and 
fifty odd elephants.^ 

In the year 410 H. (1019 A.D.), Mahmud* again turned his 
footsteps towards Hindustan and encountered and fought on the 
banks of the river Jon with Jilanda the Baja of Kalinjar, ® who 

1 The Misqal=l|- dirhams * 6 dangs* 96 barley grains in weight. It is a 
weight used in weighing gold and is also the name of the coin. {Ain-i- 
Akbari, I. 86.) Cf. Hebrew shekel see also Alberuni 1. 160-164. 

Firisbta says vSjtJt a blue gem. The stone was in 

all probability a sapphire. There are four kinds of 
and i.e. red, blue, white, and ooerulean. 

8 Tlie gift of God. 

* From oollating the MSS. A. and B., I think the reading here is quite 
plain. It is 

A>m j j!}^ J *”^^**^ J 

. ^ e3| j j j 

Both MSS, bare but w'e must read Ui/J as in Firisbta, Vol. 1 
p. 51, line 9, et seq. we read thuss-— 

I) ^ AifW) ■ 

8la: ^ ^ jt>A. 

W:!* 

and when ho reached ^aznin they counted the spoils of the expedition to 
Qauauj, twenty thousand dinirs and thonsands of thousands of dirams, and 
£fty tlwmeand slaves and 850 elephants,, besides other booty in addition to 
these. ^Firishta, Vol. I. p. SI, 1. 9 «t se^.). 

• ^ ATalmjar in Dangaya, Bundelkhand. A desoription of this fortress with 
two plates will be found in Tielfentbaler, Vol. I. p. 244. He states that the 
fort was taken by Sber Sh4h and passed into the possessirm. ef the Rajah of 
ilangaya (BundelkUand) from the time of Mohammad, king of Dehli. 
(171H to 174S). Laf, 25 N, Long, 85-5 E. (See Mn'i-AkbetH f Jarrott) 11.-1^.159). 



had with ’him'' 3d, 000 cavalry and 45,000 infantry and G40 ele- 
phants, and who had put to death the Raja of Qananj on the 
occasion of his submission to the Sultan, and who had also come 
to the help of Jaipal, who had several times fled fi'om before the 
Sultan. The servants of the Sultan who bad gone forward to 
16» the attack, found the city deserted, and sacked it. A terrible 
dread overwhelmed the heart of Jaipal, so that leaving all his 
property and material of war just as they stood, he took to fliglit 
with some selected companies. Five hundred and eighty ele- 
phants during the pursuit, emerging from a forest, fell into the 
hands of the Sultan’s troops. . He then, returned to ^aznin',— 
Many regions passed, from the possession of the infidels to the 
Muslims, moreover the people of that country, either willingly or 
perforce, made profession of Islam. 

In the .year 41j2 H. (1021 A.D. ), .Mahmud proceeded to Kash- • 
mir and laid siege to the fort of Loharkot for a month, hut it 
held out' being exceeding!/ well fortified. Leaving Loharkot he 
went to Lahore, and in the beginning of spring returned to 
Qhaznin. 

In the year 413 H, (1022 A.D.), he again made an attempt on 
the country of Nanda, and when he arrived at the fortress of 
Gwaliar, having reduced it peaceably and accepted presents from 
its governoi’, confirmed him in his governorship. As part of that 
present there wgi’e thirty-five elephants. Leaving that place he 
went to the fort of Kalinjar, the commander of which first made 
an offering of three llundred elephants and sought his protection.^ 
Healsb composed a poem in Hindi in praise of the >Sultan, and 
it to him, whereupon the Sultan rgadthe poem in the presence 
of the eloquent men of Hindustan and the poets of his own 
. They were all loud in their praises of the poem, and 
the Sultan was so proud of it, that he wrote a patent conferring 
upon him the governorship of fifteen forts as a reward, for the 
poem. Handa also -sent large quantities of property and jewels. 

FirisMa gives the date of this. expedition, as 412 A.H. Bee Elliot, Yol, !. 
462, for an account of the various statements. 

I The texthas Pirishta says 45,000. MS. (A) 

likewise says 45,000. MS. (JSj is same as the text, which says 145,000, 
hut 45^000 is no doubt correct. 

S Abul Fazl {Ahi-i-ATtbarl, Text I. 423) says this was m41G A.H, 
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ttfld countiess articles of value ae im offering to Mahmud. The 
Sultau victorious and triumphant returned to 0haznm. 

In the year 414 H. (1024 A. D.), Mahmtid went to Balldi, and 17. 
passed the river Jaihdnd The chiefs of the regions beyond the 
river, 2 hastened to meet him, and Yusuf Qadr Khan king of the 
whole of Turkistan, came out to receive him, and visited the Sultan; 
They held great banquets and gave presents to each other, and 
“All Tagin, of whose oppression the people of the regions beyond 
the I’iver had complained, learning what was happening took to 
flight. The Sultan pimsued him and having captured him sent 
him a prisoner to one of the fortresses of Hindustan, then he 
returned and spent the winter in G-haznin. 

Once more^ he led his army against Somnat, which is a, large 
city on the coasts of the ocean,* a place of worship of the Brah- 


1 The Amu ^DaryS or O-tna. JailiAn is the name oi tue great river wh’oh 
separates Khwaraam and lOinriisan from Bokhara, Samarqand and that 
country : all the region on the Bokhara side of the river is called the country 
beyond the river (m a vaiA auuahr) I. K. iii. 229. According to Abul Fazl 
Balkh is situated in Long 101‘40 Lat 36'11. The JaihCin, ia also called “ the 
river of Balkh.” See also AbulFeda: (Eoinaud) II. ii. 198-199. 

8 - Transoxiana. The country lying between ‘ KhW&razm on th'6 

west and the Oxus on tho south from Badakhshan to the fromiora of 
Khwaimm. See Ahul Feda : (Rcinaud) II. ii. 212 and se?. 

3 The accounts of this celebrated expedition are given in great detail by 
most authors. Those' who follow (Ibn Asir aud) Mirkhond make it com 
monce with 416 H. Those who. follow Firishta with 415 IL- (Elliott, II. 
468). * 

Somnat, South-west of the poninsuLa of Guzorat, Long. lOY'lO, Lat. 22‘15, 
(Ahi-i-Aklari. (J.) iii. 68,) on the sea shore. At a distance of 60 farsakh from 
Bazdna, (AJt). The river Sarsuti falls into the sea at the distance of a 
bowshot east of Soraaaath (AZb. 261). It was here that the YMavas killed 
each other (Aib. 405). 

■ The idol of Somanath is stated by Alboruni to have been the Hnga of 
Mahadeva erected to remove the leprosy of ,th6 moon. The word Somandth 
means master of the moon. “Tho image was destroyed by the Piince 
Malimnd, may God bo merciful to him i — A. H; 416.” Alb. II. 103. Alberuni 
gives, an acebunt hero of Somanath, and states (p. 176) that the day of full 
moon in the month S'ravaua is a fast day holy to Somanath. 

Sec also Elliot, II. 468-476, also Elphinstoue 286, note 16-17, Briggs’ F*ir. L 
68, 73, 74. Ain-i-Akhar{, 'Vol. II. 246, and note. 

■ Qazvvim in his Amr^ul-Bildd gives an account of the idol of Sbninat and 
states that it was suspended in mid-air -.without- support of an.y - k-ittd,Taiid 



There are many golden idols 
have called this idol Manat, 
it is the identical idol which the Arab idolators 
of Hindustan in the time of the Lord of 
the blessingand peace of God be upon him), this 
’crondation, because the Brahmans of India firmly 
idol has been in that place since the time of 
s to say four thousand years and a fraction. Its 
Hindi language, is really Sobha Hath, that is to 
not Mauat.i The reason for this mistake 
the resemblance in name, and nothing else. In 
having taken the city of Patan * which is known 
a city of Gajei*at, and haying obtained a great 
sioiis from thence, he arrived at Somnat where the 
the gates of the fort against him, and reaped 
1 rapine and plunder. The fort was taken and 
the idol in fragments and sent it to Ghaznin, where 
b tlio door of the Janii‘ Masjid and trodden under 

>f his return, not consiaering it. expedient to fighi 
Dev,* one of the mighty Rajas of Hindustan who 
vay, Mabrndd turned towards Multan by way of 

furtlier states that it was supposed to he kept in this position by magnetic 
action. Qazwim died A. H. 682, (A. D. 1284.) 

1 Of. Quran LliX. J9, 20, Zamakhshari in the Kas/iohdf states that Manat 
was an idol worshipped by tlie tribes of Hnzail, Khuzaa and Saqif, and that 
it was called Manat ^^1*3 kails’ oJI (Calcutta Edn., VoL 

IL, page 1422). 

* Pattan. Tieffenthaler I. 385, states that Pattan was a very ancient city 
founded even before Guzerat, 20 miles from Ejidhanpur, 40 miles north of 
Gnzerat. Its ancient name was Nehrodla. It was originally called Anlialpur. 
See Ain-i-Akhart (J) JI. 262, III. 59, 60. Compare Briggs’ Eirishta, I., 69., 
&c , Anhalwara (Elphinstone). 

8 Cf. Albernni IL 103. 

Pirishta Calls this Baj'd Brahma Dev, and states that having fled from 
Mahmud he shut himself up in the fort of Gandaba (Kandama TdriMi-i-Alfi), 
Briggs states that the position of this place has not been ascertained, but it 
appears to mo to be the place Canda mentioned by Tieffenthaler I, 402. 
“ Cauda est nne bonne forteresse d 40 millos de Somnath elle est. entonree 
d’eau comme nne fle : mais on pent y aborder a gue en quelqnea endroits.” 
This description tallies '<9 exactly with Fhishta’s that there can be little 
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Sindh. 1 His army suffered great hardships from scarcifcy of 
water and forage, until with great difficulty he reached ffliaznin 
in the year 417 H. 

In that year A1 Qadir billahi^ the Hjallfah, -despatched a 
flag with a letter appointing the Sultan® to the G-overnorship of 
.Khurasan and Hindustan, Kimroz and Khwarazm. and conferred 
titles of honour upon his brothers and sons, and in the same way 
assigned the titles of Kahfu-d-Daulat wal Islam to the Sultan, and 
to his elder son Amir Mas*ud that of Shahabu-d-DauIat wa 
Jamalu-l-Millat, and to Amir Muhammad his younger brother that 
of Jalalu-d-Daulat, and to Amir Ydsuf that of ‘Azdu-d-Daulat — 
and so forth. 

In this year by way. of punishing the Jats* of the vicinity of 
Multan, .Ayho had committed many acts of disrespect, Mahmud 
brought an army to Multan — and four thousand (some say eight 
thousand) boats belonging to the Jats laden with their families 
and property, were sunk in the Multan river on the occasion of 
a victory obtained by the boats of the Sultan, on which they 
had arranged some especial contrivance,® and the Jats were 
drowned and sank in the whirlpool of destruction, and the rest 
became food for the sword, their families were taken captive, and 
the Sultan, victorious and triumphant, returned to Ghaznin. — 

In the year 418 H. (1027 A.D.) marching towards Baveard®, ho 

doubt as to the identity of Gandaba with Oandav Gf. Elliott II. 473, note 1 
Elphinstone Hist, of India, 289. 

In the Talaqdt-i-AlcbaH this rija is called Parama Dev.- 

1‘ Eor particulars of this inarch see Briggs’ Pirishta 1. 78, Elph. 290, and 
note. Tahaqdt-i-Nafir-C {B&vexty) p. 83, cf. Elliott II. p. 192 from .Fawi'a-Z- 
Hikdydt, * 

2 History of the Caliphs (Jarrett; p. 431, Al Qadir billahi j4hul ‘Abbas 
Aljmad-h-Ishaq b-il-Mnqtadir. A. H, 881-422. • 

3 See Elliott II. pp. 480-481 on the assumption bv MaljmiJd of title of 
Sultan, see also p. 16 of this volume note 2, 

4. Of. Elliott II. p. 477, and I. p. 607. The Jats. 

B Cf. Elliott II. 477. Briggs’ Pirishta I. 82. 

The contrivance alluded to was fixing spikes on the prows and sides of tfie 
boats like the rostrum or efi^oXos of ancient warships. This instrument 
the origin of the modern ram is said to have been invented by the Tyrrhenian 
Pisseus. (Smith, Diet of Antiq), See also Elph. 291,. and note. 

6 Baward. MS. (A.) has Ly*- MS. (B.) is sanie as 

the text, Abiward ville du Khdras&n est sitaee selon I’ Atiodl par 84“ de longi- 
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ufctei'ly deistrpyed the Turkoma-ns of that country, and thence he has- 
tened to Rai ^ and laid hands on the treasures and hidden valuables of 
that country which had been there for many years, and eradicated 
19. the false religionists and Karamanians of that place, and bestowed 
Rai and Isfahan on Amir Mas^ud his elder son. He then returned 
to ffliaznin and shortly afterwards became attacked by consumji, 
tion,*^ his weakness day by day iucreased. ISrevertheless he xrsed 
to take great pains to pretend that he was well and strong, and in 
that condition went to Balkh and in the spring came to Ghaznin, 
and died of that disease on -Thursday, the 23rd of Rabi‘ul Awwal, 

tilde et 37° 20' tie latitude. On la nommo encore, dit le -Lob&b, Abaward et 
Bilward f Abul Poda (Ueinaud) 11. ii. 186-18G), Firishta calls it Batiward 
(see also Meyuarcl (Diet de la Perse) p, 13, Abiwerd).' 

1 A district of Persian ‘Iraq, situated according to Abul Peda quoting 
from the Aiivul, in long. 76° 20' and latitude 35° 35'. Its original name was 
be states, Ilazl. 

Ibn Haiicial in his article on Dailani, speaks of Reyy as a large city at a dis- 
tance of eight uiavcbes from A zavbaijan. It i.s the andont llhages or ‘ Po^h 
of Arrian, the capital of the province of Rlingiuiia, first known to us in history 
as the place to which the Jewi.sli exiles -were sent. It; was the birtli place of 
the famous physician Abu Bukr Muhaunnad ibn .Zakariya Ar-Uazf, familiar 
to the medical world as Ilhazes who lived in the tenth century. His treatise 
on small-pox and meaalfes was published in a Greek trans- 
lation irepl in 1548, and an English translation from the -Arabic 

by Dr; Greenhill. (Sydenham Society, 1847 ) It was ten days’ march from 
Eobatana (Hamadiin), It was called at different periods Europns and Arsacia. 
In modern times tluj ancient name has returned, and its ruins lie now to the 
south of Teheran and north of Ispahan. Tlie famous jurisconsult Jluhammad 
ibn al-Uasan, and al-Kisayf the reader of the Quran, are Imried there. 
Persian Iraq comprised the regions of Ileyy, Qashnn, Ispahan and lliirrm- 
dan. (Diet, qf Greek and Homan Gcog., Vol. II. art Khugaj), (Abul Peda, 
(lleinaud) II. ii. 169, &c.) also see I. K. (Slaue), iii. 811 et seqq. 

S Briggs, Vol. I, p. 83, states that Malmiud died of stone, but a rcferencic to 
Firi.shta in the original shews that this is not the case. The words arc 

The disease jSii-uf giwj/a which literally means an unuesirable 

acquisition, is thus" defined by Villler sub voce “pravns habitus corporis, 

gr. Kaxe^ta, while the following translation from the MS. copy of Bafp-it-l- 
in this Library will show how it: is there defined ; 

“ The disease is so called bebatise the skin which surrounds' a man and changes 
with his changes {i.e. contracts and expands as necessity arises) is di.sfiasod, 
it 13 the bcgimiing of dropsy, but inasmuch ‘as the term dropsy is specifically 
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421 A.H.,’ and was buried at Ghagnin. Hi's age was’ sixty years, 
and he had i-eigned thirty-one Yeats, ^hey say that when he wasv 

restricted to another disease, this term ul qinya is niade applicable to 
this condition.” ' 

In the iJifildhdtu-l-Funvn we find the disease described as "the com- 
mencement of dropsy due to weakness of liver and derangement of that 
organ.” The quotation however is an erroneous transcription from Al Mdjas 
of SaduU, a translation from which follows,— -he writes “ the, commencement of 
dropsy due to weakness and derangement' of the liver, with resulting pallor 
and whiteness owing to defect in the formation of good blood from disorder 
and weakness of the liver, it also from disorder of the stomach and 

weakness of that organ. 

The face and oxtromifcies,' that is the hands and feet, and especially the 
eyelids, become swollen owing to the weakness of digestion and the rising of 
moist vapours, and tbeir effect upon the eyelids and oxti*emities, and at times 
it exteiids to the entire body, so that the body becomes like dongh. One of 
its symptoms is flatulence and boiborygmus, with irregularity of the bowels. 
All of these are due to indigestion. The gums also are affected with pustules 
from the evil vapoxu’S •w'Jiioh arise. 

Its cure is a gentle course of treatment for the dropsy. Means must be taken. 
a.t first to secure a minimum of exorementiticrus praducts, and drinking much- 
water 'must he forbidden, and the patient directed to bathe in borax and 
alum water, or in sea water, as bathing in fresh w:ater is harmful. Drinking 
wormwood and dindri ' aud wardi is beneficial. The food must be appetising 
and strengthening to the liver, as for instance partridges; Canthavides 
flavoured with cloves and cinnamon and mastic and saffron are beiveflcial. 
The vomiting must be treated with aperients, when it will cease, bub if more 
energetic treatrnent'be reqtxired we may adft agaricum and rhubarb which do 
no harm in this diseasq.” {Al Mughni f{ Sharhi. i[4jaz by SadidI). 

It is evident from the above .desoriptjon that the disease from which 
Mahmud died was not either hectic fever (Jladaum) or phthisis (Firishta), 
but an anmmia, very probably “ idiopathic anxemia” or “ progressive pernicious 
ancemia.” The condition , of the gums points to a possibly scorbutic taint, 
though it was probably ulcerous stomatitis so common at the close of wast- 
ing disease. Malaria may have shared in the causation of the illness. There 
is just a possibility that the disease may have been myxoedema, the increase- 
in bulk of the body with the alteration and sweating of the skin,’ the turges- 
ccnce of the mucous membrane of the mouth — all point . in this direction. 
Against this supposition however, -is the sex and the age, both of which are in 
favour of pernicious anu’mia. His age was 61. 

The question of stone nowhere appears in the original authorities, and it is 
difficult to see xvhy.Briggs should put forward such a statement. .See also 
Elliott, IV. 186, note 1, 

^ This date is the same as that given by Firishta;.' 

Bavorty in the Tahuqdt-i-Nastri, p. 87, note 9, gives Thursday, the 14,th of 
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dying he ordered them to bring all his wealth and treasures and 
property before him, he lay looking at them from time to time 
regretfully sighing at having to part with them: He would not 
give the smallest trifle to any one. 

He had made the Journey to Hindustan and engaged in holy 
war, twelve times. Verily his reckoning is with his Lord ; and 
the story in connection with him and Firdausi the poet is well 
known, and the holy Jami ^ says : 

It is well to recognize merits for when the arched sky 
At last discharged the arrows of misfortune, 

The glory of Mahmdd passed away, nothing remained in the 
world 

Save only this saying “ He recognized not the worth of 
Firdausi- 

Eabf‘u-s-sanf, 431 H. (A.T). 1030) quoting the Maqdmdt of Amid Abit, Nafr by 
Al-Baihaqi as his authority. 

The Tahaqdt-i-Nafiri gives his ago at the time of his death as 61, and states 
that he had reigned 33 years. 

1 Abul Qasim Firdausi the celebrated poet, author of the Shdh Ndmah, was 
a native of Tus in KhorAslln where he was bom about 339 A.H. (950 A,D.) 
He died in 411 A.H. (1020 A.D.) or 416 A.H. (G-uzida). He was appointed 
by Maljmiid to complete the Shdh Ndmah. As a reward for this labour he 
was promised a thousand mi^qals of gold for every thousand distichs. How- 
ever by the machinations of Aiyaz one of Mahmud’s favourites who bore 
Firdausi a grudge for a fancied slight, the poet was represented to Mahmud 
as being a schismatic and heretic, and eventually was put off with 60,000 
. silver dirhams instead of the promised 60,000 misqdls: This so enraged him 
that he divided the 60,000 dirhams among the attendants of the bath where 
he was at the time of receipt. Finally he wrote a brilliant satire on tlio 
Sultan in the very copy of the Shdhndrnah which he had presented to him 
on its completion, and fled from Jtfaljmud’s court to M^izinderan and thenCe to 
Bagdad. Maljmud at last relented, and sent Firdausi the 60,000 dinars with 
a robe of state and apologies for his former harsh treatment, but when the 
•presents arrived the body of Firdausi was being carried out for burial. See 
Atashhada 'Azuv p. 92 et seqq^ also Atkinson’s ShdKnamdh, Preface ; also 
Elliott, lY. 191. See also Hunter’s Indian Empire, p. 219. and Beale’s Diet, 
of Oriental Biography. 

8 Mulla Ndrud-Dfn Abdur Rahman ( Jami ) author of “ Yiisuf and Znlaikha ” 
Beharistdn, &o., was bom at Jam inB17 H. (?) He died in 898 H. See A'tash- 
hadit-i-A!zur-p, 18. 

He was called the holy from his position as one of the greatest 

divines of his day. He was the spiritual guide of the Vazfr Amfr Alf Sher, 
He performed the Hajj in 877 A.H., and died at lleriit twenty years later. 


And in tlie Tagkira of Mul^ammad the following Qita^h 
has been attributed to the Sultan Mal^mud. 

■proin- the dread of the world- winning sword and the fear of 
the fort-crushing sceptre. 

The world became subject to me as I am subjected to reason, 

At one time there would I sit serene in my splendour and 
riches 

At another time following Avarice roamed I from countty 20. 
to country ; 

Oft would I boastfully say Lo ! I am a man of importance, 

But now I clearly perceive that the King and the beggar are 
equals. 

Ij with one wave of my hand, have conquered a myriad of 
castles 

With one firm plant of my foot I have broken lines without 
number 

Wheh Death made the final assault, naught then did my 
splendour avail me 

Nothing continues but God, God’s kingdom alone is a kingdom. 

Sultan Muhammad ibn Sultan Mahmud GhaznavI, 

Who was styled Jalalu-d-Danlat, in the aforesaid year, by the 
provisions of his father’s will, and with the acquiescence 'of Ibn 
Arsalan*a relative of Sultan Mafimud, succeeded to the royal 
throne ixi Gkaznin, and a month and a half after his accession Amir 
Aiy^z^ came to terms with the servants, and having mounted 
horses from the royal stables, took the road to Bust with the object 
of entering the service of Shahabu-d-Daulah Mas'ud who was at 

1 Mtiljainmad XJf(, author of a biography or “Tazkira” Luhiivk-l-Albdi, 
and of another' work called Jdmiu-UlHihdyiU. The latter he compiled in 1228 
A.D. (625 A,H )y He was a native of Merv which under the Saljuq princes 
was the capital of Persia. He was also known as Ndruddin Muhammad 
Ufi. (Beale, O, B. D.). See also J. B. A. S., Tol. IX. 113. 

Half Khalfa calls him Jam&lu-d-Din Mubamniad al Ufi. SeeJ. B. A. S., 

Vol. V., p. 111. 

2 Called in the Tazlcirat-ul-MuMk, ‘All son. of lyal Arsalan a relative of the 
late Sultan Mahmud, (Raverty, Tabaqdt-i-NdfiH 89 note 8), 

Pirishta calls him Amir ‘Ali, son Kizil Arsala^ father-in-law of Mahmud. 
(Briggs, 93). See Elliott, IV. 193. Ali Kurbat (Kaverty), or Ali Khishawandi. 

* Abul Najm Amir Aiyaz (Firighta), 

5 



Amu* Muljiamrnad despatched Simdhi!^ Riii the Hindu 
■with a large army ia pixrsriit of them, Amir Aiy.iz .was victoiions 
in the fight, and put to death Siindhi Rai the Hiiidd >vith a large 
number of Hindus, and sent their heads to Amir Muhammad. 
Amir Aiyaz joined Amir Mas‘ud at Nisliapiu’,^ and four months 
later Amir Muhammad moved his camp in the direction of Bust> 
and came out in full force from Gbazuin with the intention of 
fighting with his brothel*, and when he reached Takinabad all 
his Amirs having revolted against him, put out his eyes and 
threw him into the fort of Bajj ® in Majbaristfc 7 and having 
gone over to Ainii* Mas‘ud with the whole army and treasures^ went 
21. to Herat and met him there. The blinded Amir Muhammad I'eign- 
ed five months, but according to Qazi Baizavi^ it was foui-teen 
years, and the period of his imprisonment was nine years. God 
knows the truth. The author of ihe® Luhlu-t-TaivarlMl writes 
that Muhammad ibn Mahmdd wielded sovei’elgnty in G-hazim 
for four yeai’S in the first instance, during the reign of his father^ 
afterwards he was imprisoned for nine years by the cominancl 
of his brother Mas ‘lid, and after* the murder of Mas'tid he reigned 
for another year and then died. 

An Amir in whose palace thou seest thousands of sentinels 
ITow on the Tault of his tomb thou seest rayeus keeping watch ; 

t Ispahan, see Ahnl Feda 11., ii. -170. (B'einaud). 

8 Sewaiid Rai (Firishta). 

The finest city of Khorasan situated at an eqnal distance from Merv, 
Herat, Jurjan and Damaghah. See Abnl Feda II. ii. 189. (Reinaud). 

^ Fourteen marches from Gthazni in Sijistdn, between Herat and Ghazni. 
Abut Feda II. ii. 108. {Remand). 

6 Takmabad, see Elliott ii. pp. 271, 298 iv. p. 193 note 1. Briggs places it 
miles H. of Ghazni ; see Ain-i-AibaH (J) IIJ. 68. Long. 101® -5, Lat. 83.° 

6 The reading in the text is aharolutely without authority 

judging from the two MSS. I have before me. These both read, 

if ^ j am! unable to elucidate this, 

but it certainly gives no countenance to the reading in the text which, how- 
ever I have translated, as it stands, /aute de tnieuai. 

7 Tarionsly called Walaj (Fju-ishta) Mangsal * (jywdmtt-t-Tawdriifi) See 
iUiott IY.T93 note 3. 

8 Abu Said Abdallah ibn Abul Hasan Ali Bais^awi. See Elliott, II. 252. 

9 Yahya ibn ‘Abdnl Latlf Qazwini Dimisbqi. Died 9C0-A H. (18th 

December, 15'52) (Hdji Khalfa). 
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Thou didst see the head of Alp Arslau ^ reach the slcy iu its 
grandeur, 

Come to Marv that thou mayest see the body of Alp Arslau 
beneath the dust. 

Shahabu-d-Battlat Sultan MAS'dn ibn Mahmud. 

By the consent of the Amirs and Vazirs of MahmM he ascend- 
ed the imperial throne, and having come from Han ^ to Ballrh. 
spent the winter there, and summoning Ah.inad ibn Hasan 
Maimandi whom Sultan Mahmud kept a prisoner iu the fort of 
Kalinjar, made liim a Vazir, Then leaving Balkh he came to 
trhaziuu and thence started for Sipahan and ilai, and arriving 
at Heinlt engaged in war with the Turkomans, and not overcotuiug 
them, but on the contrary suffering defeat at their hands, turned 
back. The Turkomans increased in power day by diiy owing to 
his weakness, till affairs assumed the aspect whicli they ev^entual- 
ly did,8 

In the 'year 423 H. Ahma^ ibn Hasan Maimandi died, and in 22. 
the -year 424 Sultan ' Mas‘dd having undertaken to conquer 

i Ab6 Sbvija‘ Muhammad, son of Ohakirbeg Dadd, son of Mikafl, son of 
Snljdq, son of Diiqdq snrnamed ‘Azdu-d-Daulafc Alp Arslan (arm of the 
Empire the hero lion) was the thii’d monarch of the Saljfiqiyah dynasty who 
ascended the throne of Khorasan in 451 A. H. (see Eaverty 132, note 2). 

Born 424 A. H., murdered 466 A H. The lines are attributed by the author 
ot the Tabaqdt-i-NdgiH to Ilakim Sahai a celebrated poet of Ghazni. His 
most celebrated work is the Hadlqat-uhHaq^qat iva 81mr{‘(itu-t~TuHqat other- 
wise known as EaMr^namak. His full name was A-bd Muhammad ibn Adam 
Sandi A1 Haldm. He died in the year 625 H. (4th December, 1130) (H. K,). 

See also Majma'ul ¥u,?ahd 1. 254 and A'tasJikada-i-j^zitr, p. 108. of. I. K. 
(Slane) iii. 230. 

8 Herat. The well-known city in Khurasan, the ancient Avia (’Apeta) (see 
D. G. R. G. (Abul Peda II. ii. 193,) founded by Alexander. Meynard Diet. 
deia Pme, p. 592, .note 1, says: 

L’ opinion genei-ale dos Persans est qu’ Herat doit son no^ et son oi'igino d 
un des offioiers do Nerimdn lePehlevdu ct qu'olle fat rebatio par Ale.’tandre ... 

cIaj A-iA) (jXyejj clyUc U)|3t. 

be nom d’origine qai en derive est Harawi. 

3 'i e. The establishment of tho dynasty of the Saljdqiyah in 429 Ji. by 
Tuaiiril Beg. 
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Hindustan inarclied towards the fortress of Sax*8ati^ vvliioli is 
situated in the way to Kashmir, laid siege to it and i-educed it 
and, made his way to Ghaznin ^ivith great booty. Then in 425 H. 
Sultan Mas'tid reduced Amal ^ and Sari ® and sending legates to 
Kalinjar and ‘ Tabaristan established his authority thei-e^ and 
sent Tughdi Beg and® ^usain ibn ‘Ali ibn Maikal with a large 
army from Kishapdr agamst the Turkomans, and a severe battle 
ensued in which ^usain was taken prisoner and Tughdi Beg fled 
and returned to the Amir Mas‘ud. 

Amir A^mad Kiyal Tigin® the treasurer of Sultan Mas‘fld 
whom Mas‘dd had fined and had sent to Hindustan, on arriving in 
Hindustan revolted® and the Amir Mas'dd nominated a general 
of the Hindus named Kihir^ to oppose him. Ahfuad being over- 
come in battle fled to Mansixrah^® in Sindh and was drowned— -his 
head they sent to Ghaznin. In the year 427 H. (1035 A.D.) a 
new palace was completed in which they erected a throne inlaid 
with jewels, and suspended above it a jewelled crown. The 

1 Sursati. (Firiahta) a fortress situated among the hills of Kashmir. 

8 ‘Amol the capital of Taharistan, birthplace of at-Tabari. Abul Feda (R) 
11. U. 177-179. 

8 S4ri or Sdriyah in Tabainatan f according to al-Luhdb in Mazindaran.) 

4 Lit had coins struck and the Khutbah read in his own name. 

6 MSS. (A) and (B) j ^ 

6 Of. TdriMu'S-SubuMigin. Jfilliott II. 116. He was supposed to be a 
natural son of the Arair Mahmud. 

7 As governor, with kettle-drums and banners and all things -nsually given 
to generals of the army. 

8 Elliott H. 125. Baihaqi says, In this interval letters were constantly 
arriving with the news of Ahmad Niyil Tigin having reached Lahore with 
the Turkomans, and that numerous turbulent fellows of Lahore had flocked 
to him. 

9 Baihaqi says, Tilak the Hindu was sent ; while Firishta states that 
Mas'ud sent Nath one of the Chiefs of Hind, and that upon his death in battle 
Tulak ibn Ilasain was sent who killed Ahmad. 

Briggs translates “Tilok the son of Jye Sein”— and remarks upon the fact 
that. he was an unoonverted Hind6. 

to A1 Mansiirah in Sindh : the fornier city of Bahmanwa, conquered and re- 
named by Muhammad ibn ul Qasim ibn nl Munabbih. It is sitnated at a 
distance of 20 farsakh from BhAti, situated between the arms of the Mihriin 
river. {Alberdni) Alman^flra. Tieffenbhaler, Yol. HI. Map. Known later, and 
up to the present time as Bnkkur, see Impe. Gazetteer. Also Abal Feda. II. ii. 
113. Ain-i-Akbw{ (Jarrett) 11. 327 and not^. also HI. 58, and iioio. 
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Sultaa took kis seat upon that throne anel having placed tlie 
crown upon his head gave a public audience. And in this self 
same year he bestowed upon Amir Maudiid ibn Mas‘ud (his son) 
the drum and ensign,^ and 'despatched him to Balkh while he 
himself proceeded with-an army against Hindustan — captured the 
fort of Hansi^ and thence proceeded t^ the fortress of Sonpat.3 
Deipal ^ the commander of that fortress fled to the forest and lay 
hid there. They reduced the fort and captured immense booty 
putting to the sword the greater part of DeipaTs army, but. 
he himself escaped alone. From thence Mas‘ud turned his steps 
towards the valley of Ram® who sent a large offering accom- 
panied by a wi'itten apology for his non-appearance. Amir 
Mas'fld accepted his excuses and giving the Amir ® Ahul-Mujahid 
son of Mas'udj'*' the drum and standard (of commission) sent 
him to Lahoi'e and I’etraced his .steps to Gliaznin. 

In the yeai’ 4*28 (1036 A.D.) he left ^laznin for Balkh intend- 
ing to cnxsh the rebellion of the Turkomans who evacuated Balkh 
and retired into the surrounding country. The Sultan then 

1 As tokens of his cotumission ns a general of the army. 

8 According to Baihnqi this fort had been hitherto known as “ The. Virgin” 
as no one had yet been able to take it. It was taken ten days before the 
clo.se of Rabi‘-ul Awwal. Han.si, a city with a rained castle 11 miles to the 
east of Hisssr. Tioffenfchaler I. 131. 

8' S'onpath, a city with a brick fortress. Tipffenthaler I. 133. It lies North 
of Delhi. MSS. (A and B). read 

4* MSS. (A and B). 

£ Firishfca’s account is almost identical here. 

6 Firishta writes His son Abul Majddcl. See 

also Rarerty p. 96, note 7. In the text we should read 

7 Here I follow MS, (B). ,The readings of the MSS. vary hero very 

considerably. MS. (A) reads (agreeing with the to.xfc) wljl 

I) J uijwaiuj tyU 

m Cj*! iX/aS iSjjJ (Jjjf 

MS. (B) reads, j 

Preference must be given to MS. (A), the copyist evidently having mistaken 
his place after the first j*U3 and instead of continniug Ij he haa 

gone on that he was a careless and incompotont copyist is 

shewn by the ne.xt line where he writes 
for Clips' J 
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ci'ossiug the Jihha occupied the vsrhole of Trausoxlana. Dadd 
the Turkoman, who had previously defeated Tugljdi Beg and 
Amir ^usain, marched with a large force towards Baljdi. Amir 
Mashxd thereupon retuimed from Trahsoxiana to Balkh and Daud 
the Turkoman ^ leaving BallA, went to Merv. In the meantime 
Tughdi Beg 2 had been acting oppressively in the neighbourhood 
of G-urgan. When the Amir Mas'dd perceived the symptoms of 
bis rebellion he ordered him. to be impaled. The Amir Mas‘ud 
then exacted a stipulation and promise f I'om Beghd ^ the Turko- 
who was the chief of that tribe, that henceforward they 
would never attempt any lawlessness, and having delimited their 
boundanes in a suitable way left for Herat. While on his way 
thither a body of the Turkomans fell upon the army of Mas‘ud, 
killing some and plundering the baggage. The soldiers of the 
Suljdn who were told off to attack them made the whole of that 
party food for the sword, and brought their wives and families 
together with the heads of the slain into the presence of Amir 
who sent asses laden with the heads to Be gh d. B^ gh ii 
apologized, and it so happens that this is the very same Beghd 
in praise of whom the poet Ziai * of Persia; has composed several 
odes from which the following verses ai’o selected— 

It is wrong for me to bewail the misfortunes of others than 
thee, 

It is wrong not to weep with thy sorrow. 

My occupation day aud night is to lament and bewail thy 
sorrow. 


1 See Eaverty, p. 94-, note.2j 

8 MS. (A) has (^‘^3 not 

8 Bee ’Rsuverty (Tahaqdt-i-S'dfiH) p. 94, ttoie 2, page Ilf), 

note 8, for an account of the rise of the Saljuqiyah dynasty. See also Ibu 
Khali: (Slane) hi. 225 and segg. 

4 Zidii-A-Bm Khajandi Al i'drsi, a native of Sbi'raz who left Shiraz in 
his youth and took up his abode «S;t Khajand, He was a contemporary and 
panegyrist of Snlfan Malik Shah Saljuqi, and died at Herat in the' year 522 H. 
(In the Majma' -ul Fmahd from which these particulars are taken, the date 
of his death is 622 H., but this is an error as Malik Shdh died in 491- H.) 

Beale (Oriental Biographioal Dictionary} gives the date as 622 II,, but tliia 
is in all probability copied from the above authority. 


Tliou did’.sfc say, “Thou did’sfc weep for love of me,” but 
verily there is a diffiereace in shedding blood and shedding 
tears 

At all hours I suflEer a ihousand pangs for the grief of the 
love of thee, nor do I weep alone. 

I cannot but melt with love of thee, nor is there any remedy 
for the pain I suffer for thee, save weeping. 

Apart from thee Fate has nothing in store for me 
Save vexation, one day, and weeping the next. 

From thy era discord springs, for if not how comes it to pass 
that the whole world should weep from my. time to that of 
the king ? 

B4ghil Malik Shah, he who by his sword npade the brave 
warriors to weep openly on the field of battle. 

The King Kizam. Din to whom at the time of his conflict 
Came from the tombs of Rustam and Dara the sound; of weep- 
ing. 

The gems in the depths of the sea or in the heart of the 
flinty rock were compelled to weep for shame at his elo- 
quence, 

The inliahitants of the world above were compelled to weep, 
cast down by the destroying arrow of his- wi’ath. 

From envy of his splendour, which surpasses the sun in its 
zenith, 

The G-emini were forced to weep constantly in the heavens. 
Oh ! thou in presence of whose pearl-scattering hand the 
ocean weeps like a cloud from every pore ! 

Who in view of thy majesty would dare or desire to weep 
ovei' the corpse of tby enemy ? 

Thy sword from very fineness of temper weeps tears of blood 
over thy enemies in the field of battle, 

What is prepared for tbine adversary in either world ? 

There is the torture of hell, here he must weep. 

Lo ! one who in (he madness of his fear at thy displeasure 
Seeks to hide himself in a corner and prepai'es to weep. 

Thy enemies have many manifest and hidden projects 
But the wound is hidden, the weeping is manifest. 

I believe that this must have come into your exalted mind, 
After all what use is praise to me with weeping. 

When I recite any poem iii separation from thee 


Both the first and last verses weep for anguish. 

Till lovsers pass from, excess of gidef to endui'ance and to weep 
like Wamiq and ‘Azra i 
May it he thy lot to smile after a happy life, 

May it he the fate of thy enemies perforce to weep. 

The following is also by him : — 

Oh thou whose lip 'distils sugar^ at the opening of each 
smile ! 

Tliy ruby lip when thou smilest, rebukes the soul. 

In every movement thy curling locks ravish the heart 
In every smile thy ruby lip scatters the life blood. 

The trade of thy hyacinthine ringlets is to scatter perfume, 
The habit of thy delicate lips is to smile sweetly. 

Till thou seest not the cheek of gold thou smilest not, 

"Every flower smiles from the enjoyment of the gold. 

"When thou smilest a whole world smiles looking towards thee 
For no one before this has seen the sun and moon to smile (at 
one time.) 

I have a great sorrow and lamentation, and endless grief 
and pain, 

I have in separation from thee all of these, but no smile. 
What could mankind have learned of the shape of thy mouth 
Had’st thou not given them from thine own mouth the news 
of a smile. 

Because of thy cruelty I do not smile, for .at- the time of 
mourning 

The wise and excellent do not approve of smiling. 

All my disorder is due to grief on thy account, 

Why then do you smile at me disordered as X am ? 

It may be that from the crown and canopy of kings thy locks 
and cheek have leaimed to smile both morning and evening. 
King of the East Malik Sh^h who in his feasting is caiefiil 
always to smile from joy and pride. 


1 The loves of WaraiC( and ‘Azra form the subject of two Turkish romances, 
one by Mahmnd bin Asmun, and the other by Muld, a native of 

Tarkhan. (D’HelbwotJ. 

* cyt must be read here. 
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Conqueror of infidelity, ISTizamu-tid-Din, wliose friends are 
always engaged in enjoyment, and only rary it by smiling. 

If tlie seed conld receive the good tidings of his approbation, 
even from the loins of his father would one begin to smile. 
A father to whom a son is essential to do him service, smiles 
from the pleasure he experiences at the success of his son. 

It is not strange that from the excess of his joy, the cloud of 
weeping which shrouded his moist eyes gives place to smil- 
ing. 

Oh ye obedient ones, since the heanty of the rose is added to 
your own charms, ye are smiling in this garden^ of two doors. 
Thy charms have power to add sweetness to sugar 
Thy words have power to add brilliance to the jewel. 

Thy shaft Avhen fitted to the bow has established the custom 
In the array of battle to smile at the helmet and shield. 
Following after victory when thy sword is furious 
There comes to it from the sorceries of heaven, a smile. 
Doubtless the enemy of thy grandeur, smiles sweetly 
If scattering his heart’s blood (in en■^^) be to smile. 

In order that the saffron* may fulfil the promise of its properties, 
namely to bring smiles to the lips of all conditions of men; may 
the lips of thy enemies he saffron, that their lips may always from 
fear of thee smile from his -want of success, 

1 the world. Birtli and death arc the two doors. 

S Saffron was held by the Greek physicians to cause stnilin g when taken 
internally. 

It is it* property of inciting to mirth and laughter which is here alluded to- 

With regard to Saffron the says. 

j (Sj^J J ^ dt UoyAj J(*if 

J J J }\ U>t J bJLsL 

j ‘^^1 y ^^1 J y J djis* j 

Cj*!? <!q |o.ijLy J J ajlio J j 

* J J j 

Actions and properties of Saffron. Exhilarating and tonic to the senses' 
excitant and digestive, laxative and corrective of the impure hamoura of 
the phlegm, and preventing and preserving them from alteration and 
badness. It is diuretic and constipating, aphrodisiac and strengthening to 
the essence of the animal spirits, to the liver, and bowels and respiratory 
6 
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28» Tlien Amir Mas'iul marclied from Ilei-at to Nisliapur and tluincf? 
to Tfis ^ and a body of Tarkoinans giving him battle met tlieir 
death, the people of Bawai'd gave ap that town to the Turkomans 
and the Sultan haTing overcome that fortress and having piit 
them all to death spent the winter at ISTishapur. * 

Then in the year 430 H. having set out to attack Tu gh ral ® the 

organs ‘ It produces mirth and laughter, purifies the kidneys and bladder 
and skin. It carries the virtues of medicines to the heart and to all viscera — ■ 
removes obstructions of the brain, liver and spleen. 

The follovsring extract from the gives a further account of 

its properties, 

[ jil^t ] Slbr^l j 

^s^J\ ^l^jt j 

— Jlsr^t (jib-*! 5Sb| fji 

It prevents the flow of moist humours to the eye when used either as an 
ointment or a oollyriutn. It is hot in the third degree, dry in the first 
degree, laxative, or constipating, digestive, improving the complexion, and 
veiy intoxicating with wine causing heaviness, headache, and drowsiness, 
clears the sight and facilitates parturition, and respiration, is a cardiac tonic 
and is diuretic and controls the animal passions and cures internal diseases 
and uterine complaints j dispels the effects of debauch, and is a sexual tonie 
and cures diseases of the spleen. 

Sadidi, p. 143, says of Saffron. t5* j 

It has a wonderful power as an exhilarant increasing the brilliance and 
strength of the mental powers. It is assisted by strong perfumes. 

• Tub, a district and citj’- of Khoi’asan, one of the dependencies of Nishapur, 
distant from the city of Nishapur about 10 farsakhs. 

See Abul Feda II. iu 190. Diet, da la Ferae, p. 896. According to Ibn 
Khallfqdn the Saljuqs gained possession of Tua in 429 A. H, and in the month 
Bamazan of the same year they took Nishapur. I. K, (Slane) iii. 226. 

8 MS. (B) has shewing clearly that the copyist was a native of 

Hindustau. A line or two lower ho writes This 

MS. is quite worthless for purposes of comparison. It abounds in errors and 
18 plainly the work of an mferior copyist, 

S Tughral Beg. Abd Talib Muljammad Ibn Mikail Ibn Saljiiq Ibn Dukak 
Rnknu-d- Din Tughral Beg was the founder of the dynasty of Saljuqs (c/. 
Uaverty,, pp. 94 and 122, and also I. K, (Siane) iii. 224. 
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Turkoman who had raised a r-ehellion in Baward, when Tughval 
took to flight Amir Mas'iid turned hack and came to SarajAs ^ by 
way of Mahnah* and gave orders to rase the fortress of Mahnah. 
Then he put to death some of the inhabitants of Mahnah, and 
cut off the hands and feet of many more and thence went in the 
direction of Zirqan^ in which place the Turkomans brought 
together a large army and fought a severe battle with the Sultan. 
In this battle the majority of the generals of the ai’my of Ghaznin 
mutinied and went over to the enemy. The Saltan remaining all 
alone on the field, felled several of the Tnrkomdn leaders with 
sword, spear and mace, and eventually came out of that engage- 
ment safely. This event took place on the 8th of Ramazan, 
431 H. (1039 A. D.). From thence Amir Mas'ud came to Meiw, 
and sevei'al of the soldiery from the neighbouring country having 
come in at last sided with him. He went to Ghaznin by way of 
^aur,^ and having fined these chiefs who had not fought and 
had fled, sent some of them, as for instance ‘Ali Daya and Hajib- 
i^^Buzurg,^ &ad Beg Tughdi to Hindustan and imprisoned ® them 
in fortresses. All of them died in imprisonment. Amir Mas'dd 
how desired to go to India and collect some 'forces there, arid to 
come fi'om there with a large army against the Turkomans to 
punish them. "With this intention he made Amir Mauddd ^ Amir of 

1 SaraW^s of Sar^as (Meynard, Diet, de la Perse, 307) said by the Persians 
to have been founded by Kaikads, a city situated between Nisbapur and Merr, 
in a plain. Abul Feda II. ii. 193. 

8 Mahnah. Firishta Tsays Mahtaks bat is undoubtedly the 

right reading. In Persian this name is spelt Maihana, a small town 

of the district of Khaberfa between Abiward and Sarakhs. See Meynard, 
Diet, de la Perse, 558. 

8 Zirqan is not mentioned by other authors I hare consulted and may be a 
clerical error. The name of the place where this battle was fought was Dan- 
dangan a town in the vicinity of Merv, cf. Raverty, p. 94, note 3. Also Abnl 
Feda II. ii. 197. Meynard, p. 239. It seems to me moat probable that we 
should read <^3 though all MSS, give Zandkhan, uitA. aJj jg ^ 

fortified town situated at the distance of one farsakh from Sarakhs (Meynard, 
288). 

4 Abnl Feda II. ii. 201, A province lying between Herat, Harawan and 
Garjistan, 

6 Firishta Hajib Sbaibani. 

6 MS. (B) 

7 Shihabn-d Danlafc Maudud his eldest son. Oomparo the account given by 
Firishta, v ■. 
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29. Balkh,. and having appointed Muhammad ibn Ahdus Samad as 
his Wazir despatched them thither. He then appointed the Amir 
Muhammad ^ with two thousand soldiers to proceed to Multan, 
and sent the Amir of that district * to the foot of the hills of 
Ghaznin to. restrain the Afghans of that district who had broken 
out into rebellion ; and having laden camels with the whole of 
Mahmiid’s treasures which were stored in Ghaznin and the neigh- 
bouring fortresses started for Hindustan and despatched 

mesengers en route to bring his brother Amir Mub.ammad who 
had been blinded 3 and was then confined in the fortress of 
Bazghand.^ When Sultan Mas‘ud arrived at the frontier fort^ 
of Marikala,® his slaves plundered all the treasure-camels. In 
the meantime the Amir Muhammad arrived there, and the 
slaves who recognised that this violence would have no successful 
issue unless another governor were appointed 7 perforce, 
approached the Amir Muhammad, raised him to the Sovereignty 
and breaking into open riot assaulted Sultan Mas‘fid who had 
taken refuge in that fort. The next day the whole army becom- 
ing violent brought Amir Mashid from within the fort of Iildi'ikala 
and* made him prisoner confining him within the fox’tress of 
Kiri, 3 till at last in Jamadiu-l-Awwal 432 H. they sent a false 

1 FirisMa says Amir Majdud— the second son of Mas'dd 

MS. (A) has Amir Matidixda, which should in all probahdlifcy he 

read Majdud. MS. (B) agrees with the text, both are probably wrong. 

8 The words in the text appear to be a misprint for the following 
which is Pirishta’s version. The Amir Izad Tar was Mas'ud’s 
fifth son. Both MSS. however have [) 

8 See page 21, 

4 MSS. (A) and (B) 

8 Dozy quoting from de Slane gives casernes fortifiees qu’on construisait 
Bur les frontieres de 1’ empire as the meaning of 

6 Marikala. Pirishta says M&rkala which according to some is on the 
Jhilam river which in those days was called the Behit. Raverty in his note 
4, page 96 says : A pass somewhat difiicult situated between Rawal Pincli and 
Attook— See Elliott 11. 273, mote 2.' 

7 MS. (A) iihlt MS. (B) In the text read 

y forjt Cf, Pirishta 

8 pirfshtn re.ids iSj^ Kiri. Cf. Raverty 95 (,5). MS. (B) MS. (A) (SJ^ 
Sec Elliott II, 273, note 3, 
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message purpoi’fcing to emanate verbally from Amir Muhammad 
ordering him to kill Amir Mas'tid and to send his head to him. 

The Kotwal in obedience to this order severed Mas'dd’s head from 
his body and sent it to Amir Muhammad. 

Of the vicissitudes of time, this much pleased me 
That I saw good and had, right and wrong, pass away 
He who at morning time wore on his head a jewelled crown 
Him I saw, at the time of evening prayer, with a brick 30 
underneath his head. (in the grave). 

This story is according to the relation of Hizami.^ feat the Qd?i 
Baiziwi relates that in the year 432 Mas‘dd fled defeated from 
before the Seljuqs to ^aznin, and Amir Mufeammad who had 
consolidated his power during Mas'dd’s ahs’ence sent him to a 
fortress whither his son Ahmad ibn Muhammad followed him and 
murdered him,* The Government of Snltan Mas‘dd ibn Mahmud 
lasted' eleven years, but we ought to note that the Qizi Baizawi 
(may God’s mercy be upon him) assigns the year 433 H. as the 
date of the death of Mas‘ud, and writes that Mufeammad ibn 
Malimdd reignM in Ghaznin for fourteeiq years after his father,® 
one year after bis father’s death, nine years in the lifetime of his 
brother, and four years after his brother’s death, as has already 
been stated. God alone knows the truth. Apparently this is due 
to the mistake of a copyist. Aruong the poets who flourished in 

1 Mzamn-d-Dm Ahmad, author of the Tahaqdt-i-Ahbari ; jElliott, v, lj'7. 

Died 1003 H. 

8 Baizawi ’s account is as follows : — 

Mas'ud after his arrival at Ghaznin sent Yusuf to prison and became 
master of all the dominions of his father. In his time the Seljuqs crossed 
the Jihun and invaded Khurasan. He fought with them and made peace 
with them several times hut being defeated in A. H. 432, he returned to 
Ghaznin where his brother Muhammad had regained power in his absence. 

On his arrival he was consi^ed to a fort, and' Ahmad, the son of Muljiammad, 
went direct from his father to the fort, and there slew him, A, H. 483 j Elliott 
11.266. 

8 That is from 421. A. H. to 434 A. H. with interruptions daring the supre- 
macy of Mas'iid. Mahmud died in 421 A. H. Maa^dd was murdered on the 
11th of Jamadl-ul-Awwal, 433 H. (Raverty, pp. 96-6.) 

Muhammad was put to death by JIaudud in revenge for his father’s murder 
in the year 484 H. Maudud reigned seven years and died in 441 H. (1049 A.D.) 
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tlie time of Sultan Mas‘M is Man-dcliiliri ^ who speaks as follows 
iu a concerning his Wazir. 

Oouplet. 

Shall Mas'Ad is as proud of his rectitude 
As is the prophet of Naushirwan ^ the upright. 

MAundn ibn Mas'iJd ibn MAHinin, 

Ascended’ the throne of Empire (after the murder of his father 
inBamiaiiO with the consent of the Wazirs and Amirs, and with 
the object of avenging his father purposed -to march towards 
Mari galah, but Abu Nasr Ahmad ibn Muhammad ibn Abdua 
Samad opposed his projected expedition and brought him to 
Ghaznin, whence he proceeded with a large army to attack: his 
uncle the blind Amir Muhammad. On arriving at Dipdr * he en- 
gaged in a severe battle with the Amir Muhammad and thus 
31 . passed the whole day till nightfall when both fell back: upon their 
positions. The next day Sultan Maudiid induced the Amir Saiyyid 
Man§dr who was one of the trusted (generals) of the Amir 
Muliammad to side with him, and engaging in hcuttle took 
prisoners the Amir Muhammad and his son Ahmad and put them 
all to death. The Amir Maudud founded there a city which he 

A Mandohilin Hakim Abunnajm Ahmad, a pupil of the 

poet ‘TJn?iu'i, whom he is said to have Burpassed in sweetness and facility of 
expression. Ho was called ^ O/aA shast galla because of his possessing 
iinmerouB flocks ai\d herds. He died in 432 H. (Majma’-nhFn^aha) . 

B Naushirwan, Ohosroes I . son of Kobad, one of the Sassanide dynasty, 
ruled over Persia from 531 A. D, to 579 A. D. (See Diet. G. and B. B., p. 720, 
Tol. III). The . prophet Muhammad was bom in the fortieth year of his 
reign, April ‘20th, 671 (Sprenger) or August 20th, 570 A. D (Oaussin de Per- 
ceval I. 28,3).. Muhammad used to boast of hia good fortune in having been 
born dui'ing the reign of so just a king. Of. D’Herbelot III. 57. 

1 Bamian. “ Situated ten days’ march from Balkh and eight from Ghaznm. 
There is a building there of a prodigious height ornamented with paintings 
of all the birds created by God, and containing two enormous images called 
Aj SwrS the Red idol, and Aj (.ALx ]£hing Itid, the White idol.” 
Meynard, Diet, de la Perse, p. 80. 

Abtil Feda II. ii. 208, between Balkh and Ghazrnn^ The district in which 
Ghazhin and Kibul are situated. 

3 Text has Deipiir (MS. A Dmur). For the locality of this place, 

see Raverty 96, note 2. The name is in all likelihood Dindr as in Baihaqf. 
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named Fattabad. ^ This victory was gained in tbe month Sba'bati 
of the yeai’ 432 H., or according to another account in the yeai' 
434 H. * And in the year 433 H. being angry witli Khwaja 
Ahmad ibn Abdu? Samad he imprisoned him, in ^aznin where he 
died in prison, and in this same year he sent Abu Ka?r Muham- 
mad bin Ahmad towards Hindustan to fight with IsTami ibn 
Muhammad ^ and Nami was killed in the course of that war. 
And in the year 434 H. Artagin at the order of the Sultan, 
proceeded with an army to Tabaristan against Ha'dd^ the Turko- 
man, and’ having lost in battle a large number of his men came to 
BallA and established the coinage and proclamation of sovereignty 
in the name of the Amir Maudud. Afterwai'ds when the Turko* 
mans attacked him sevei’al times in force not being able to con- 
tend with them, he quitted Ballch and came to ^aznin. Then 
in the year 435 H. Amir Maudud imprisoned Abd ‘AH tbe Kotwal 
of Ghaznin for a time, but eventually appointed him as the Diwan. 
of the kingdom and Kotwal of Ghaznin, and imprisoned Yasuri 
ibn lyamghdr tbe Diwan, till at length he died in confinement ; 
he also punished Altigin ^ and in the year 436 H. ij^waja Tahir 
who had succeeded Hh^waja Ahmad as Wazir, died, and was 
succeeded by Khwdja Imam Abul Fat!!^ ‘Abdur Razzaq.® In this 
same year he sent Tughral Hajib in the direction of Bust, who 
took prisoner Abd Mansdr Zangi, 7 the brother of Ahul Fazl and 
brought him to Ghaznin, he then departed for Seistan and having 

1 Raverfcy 96, note 2. 

8 The latter date must he the correct one as Mas'ud was not put to death 
till 433 A. H. See note 3, page 45. 

The Tari^-i-Mas‘udi, however, writes as follows : — 

[ prr ] AjIxA jtA if j 

yj. h _if j U Ij j ^ J O-of 

\j 0--'.^ 

See Thomas’ Coins of kings of Ghaznin. J. R. A. 8.; lx. 279. 

8 Firishta desorihet him as A**"* <)J;i the son of the Blinded 

Mnhammad. ^ 

4 gee ‘note 1, p. 38. 

6 Alptigin IJajib. 

® Grandson of Ilasan Maimandi. 

7 Fiiishta gays also Zangi, Briggs in his translation has said “ Oozhutcy.” 
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32. engaged in- conliict with the Turkomans at the Bibat Amir,t put 
most of them to death after -which Tictory he went to Garm Sir, 
where he put to death the Turkomans of that district who were 
known as Bed-caps* and took many of them prisoner, and brought 
them to Ghaznin. 

In the year 438 fl., he sent Tughral to Takinabad who on 
arrival there revolted, Accoi’dingly AH bin Babi‘ was nominated 
to proceed thither and Tughral fled with a few followers. Ali 
plundered his army, and having captured some of them brought 
them to Ghaznin. In the year 439 H. the Amir Qazdar raised 
a rebellion 8 and suffered defeat at the hands of Hajib Buzurg 
Bartagin * and after a time tendered his submission. 

And in.the year 440 H. having conferred upon his two sons Abul 
Qasira MahmM and Mansur on the same day robes of honour and the 
drum and ensigns of commission sent one of them towards Lahore 
and the other towards Parshur^ and he sent Abd AH Hasan 
Kotwal of Ghaznin to .Hindustan to punish the rebels there, and 
when Hasan returned to Ghaznin after having done good service 
Mauddd made him over to Mirak ibn Blasan with orders to im- 
prison him. He died in prison. As a sequel to this, Mirak ibn 
Hasan the Vakil who had murdered Abi'i ‘AH Hasan withoht the 
orders of- Amir Mauddd and had kept it secret, incited the King to 

I Firishta RibaJ: Amir, Long. 105, Lat. 34, Ain^-AkharC (J.) iii. 68. 

Both MSS. have 

8 FirishtA also says ^ and does not mention the word 
though Briggs translates “ called Kuzil Bash, owing to their wearing red 
caps” Briggs, Tol. I , p. 121. Qizil Bed is Turkish Bash. Head is 

Turk!. 

8 In one copy we find JJ Firishta has the following 

so should read here 

A According to Firishta MS. (A) reads Bfiitigm, MS. 

(B) reads Babtigin. Briggs says, “ In the year 439 he was sent 

against Khoozdar, the ruler of which paid the usual tribute " but in the 
original of Firishta ve find these words: 

Which looks as if Amir Qazdar was his name. Elliott Y. App., 

p, 558, states “ Kusdar lies to the south of Bust, and is the present ?lhuzdar 
of our maps.the capital of Jhalawan in Biluohistan.” 

See pp. 557-559 from which the above is quoted, 

B Parshur, the modem Fesh&war, called originally Parashawara. Cunu. 
Auc. Geog. of India, p. 78, 
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proceed to Kabul so that that misdeed of liis might remaiu 
concealed. When the Amir Mauddd reached the fortress of Sialkoti 
he was attacked- with colic* and was forced to return to'Ghaznm and 
ordered Mirak to release Abu' AH Kotwal. He accordingly prLyed 
for a week’s respite, and in the interim Amir Maudiid departed 
this Me on the 24th of Rajab A.H. 441, having reigned nearly 
nine years. The Lullm-t~TawdnMk ^ states that Sultan Maudud 
asked in marriage the daughter of Chu^z^ Beg'Saljuqi, by 
whom he had a son whom he named Mas'ud, that he°reigned seven 
^rs,^ and that in the month of Rajab 441 he attempted to go -to 
Sorasan to visit Chughz Beg, but died on the journey of colic. 

1 Firishta writes Sdnkot. Both MSS. read verr nlainlv 

written. ^ 

» . Probably intestinal obstruction which is included under the term 

^j-» Qdlinj of which there are stated by SadidLto be five varieties. Of. 
SadidfArt. 

•i True or spasmodic colic. 

ii Obstructive colic-due as he says to an accumu. 

lationof^ or mncns in the coecum or colon. 

iii Flatulent colic. 

iv CJJ An acute or 
chronic sweUiug of the bowels and neighbour- 
ing parts such as the liver and kidneys. 

V Twisted coKc which he defines as a twitt of the 

distal end of the small intestine. Volvulus. 

In the yre =dad the following definition of the disease ; “A 

disease in which the bowels become disarranged on account of some un- 
natural obstruction ( ) It is very painful and increases 

in violence and is fatal.” 

Defining the Colon the author says : ^ 

Colic principally arises in this bowel and is a strangulation of part of it. 

8 Lu,blu-t.Taivdrm, “The marrow of History. " The author waa Yahya 
ibn ‘Abdul Lajif Qazwmi who composed it in 1641 A.D. - 

Ho died 18 Deo. 1552. Bee H.K. also Elliott, Yol. iv. p. 293. 

* Jaghar Beg. Soe Eaverty Talaqdt-i-JSrdfiri p. 97, notes 3-4. 

MS. (A) ChagharBeg. MS. (B) JH^* . Chagfeis Beg. 

7 
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Sultan MAs'dp ibn MAUodD ibn Mas'ijd ibn 
Ascended the throne in the third year of his age hy the machi- 
nations of ‘AH ihn Eabi‘, however his affairs did not prosper and 
they raised, his nncle to the throne after he had reigned only five 
months.^ 

Sultan ‘Aii ibn MAs‘dD ibn Mahmi5d, 

Ascended the throne by.. the consent of the nobles, and when 
*Abdu-r-Eazzaq ibn Ahmad Maimandi who had been sent by the 
Amir Mandud towards Seistan aridved at a fort between Bust 
and Isfirar,® and learned that Abdn-r-Eashid ibn Mal^mfid was 
confined in that fort by the orders of the Amir Maudfid, he bronght 
him back and placed him npon the throne, ‘AH having reigned 
for a period of about three months. This event took place in the 
year 443 H. (1051 A.. D.) 

Sultan ‘Abbu-b-Eashid ibn Mahmud. 

34. Came to the throne, and with the consent of ‘Ahdn-r-Eazzaq 
proceeded to Ghaznin. ‘AH ibn Mas'ud fled without engaging in 
bhtble, and Tughral Hajib who was one of the household slaves 
of Sultan Mahmdd having conquered Seistan turned his steps 
towards Ghaznin. Amir ‘Ahdn-r-Eashid‘ fortified himself there 
till Tnghral obtaining an opportunity in the year 445 H. (1053 
A. D.) put the Amir Abdur Eashid with all the descendants 
of Sultan Mahmdd ® to death and married the’ daughter of 
Mas‘ud ‘against her will. One day when he was on the throne 
a body of determined wrestlers inspired with hatred against him 
tore him to pieces. ‘Ahdu-r-Eashid’s reign lasted for four years, 

. t The accoTint given by FirisMa differs slightly from this — he says — that 
on the death of Mandud ‘Ali ibn Eabi‘ who laid claim to the throne placed 
Mas'ud the son of Mandud, who was then a boy of four years of age, upon 
the throne of Ghaznin ? this arrangement was opposed by Bashtigin Hajib 
who fought with ‘AM ihn Eabi‘ whereupon the whole populace of Ghaznin 
rose in arms, and eventually Bashtigin succeeded in deposing Mas‘ud 

ibn Maudud after a reign of five or six days, raising his uncle Abul Hasan 
*Ali to the throne. Compare also: Talaqdt-i-Ndfiri (Raverty, p. 97 and foot- 
note). 

MSS. (A) (B) Pirishta says Isfirain which is in the neighbourhood 
of Nishapur, see Meynard, p. 34, (Abul I'tda II. ii, 188). 

S A) if Nine people all, (Firehfca). 
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but in the Nizmiu-t-TawctH'kK Iiis reign is said to have lasted for 
seven years, and in the Liihhu-t-TmvdriM his death is said to 
have occurred in the year 445 H. Grod knows the truth. 

Sultan Farrukh Zad ibn MAs‘t;D ibn MahmiJd. 

Being released from confinement succeeded to the kingdom by 
consent of the nobles. A body of Saljdqs came up against 
Gliaznin, and Farrukhzad put most of them to death and overcame 
them, and made many of them prisoners and sent them to Q-haznin. 

Alp Arsalan ® the Saljiiq king brought an army against Grhaznin 
from ‘Iraq and !!^ora,sair, and being victorious in fight conveyed a 
large number of the notables of Ghaznin to lOiorasan. Eventually 
upon the arrangement of terms of peace the prisoner’s of both 35. 
sides obtained their release, and since Zabulistan had been laid 
waste the Sultan remitted the usual tribute, and treated the in-- 
habitants with kindness. He used to fast three months, and used 
to spend the greater part of the night in prayer. He died of 
colic in the year 450 H. ^ The period of his reign was six years. 

Saiyyibu-s-Salatin Ibrahim ibn Mas'iIi) ibn MA^Mdb. 

Ascended the inrone. He was a jnst and devout king, and 
used to write each year a Quran with his own hand and despatch 
it to the holy city of Mekka. He built no house for himself 
with the exception of a temple and a school to the honour and 
glory of God. When the affairs of state devolved upon him, he 
made peace with the Saljuqs and being free from apprehension, 
went to Hindustan and conquered many fortresses and districts. 


J Firisuta says “ less than one year.’’ 'Ih'baqdi-i-Ndiiri says two and a half 
years. 

® Alp Arsalan son of Daiid, son of Mikafl son of Saljuq was the second 
Sultan of tiie family and dynasty of the SaljTiqs. Ho succeeded his uncle 
Tughral Beg in 455 A.H. (1063 A.D.) Ho was born in 421 A.H. and was mur- 
dered 466 A,H. and Was buried at Merv, . 

For a full account of this prince see D’Herbolot, pp. 198-203. 

See also Ibn Klialliqiin (Slaue) iii, 230 aird seqqj where it is stated that Alp 
Arsalan was born in the year 424 (A.D. 1032-3) and died on the 10th of 
Rabi‘n-1 Awwal 465 A. H, (1072 A.D.) 

^ Firishta mentions that a year previous to his death au attempt was rrada 
upon Ilia life while he was in the hammam 
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From one <Sty ^ the inhaTbifcants of which were of Klinrasanian 
descent, whom (Afrasiab) • had expelled, and who had become a 
populous community in Hindustan, he took piusoners a hundred 
tholisand persons, ^ and sent them to Ghaznin, with other spoils 
on the same scale. He huilt a number of towns, among them 
jfSLmirabad, and Imanabad and others. He has been described by 
the title of Saiyyidn-s-Salatin, and enjoyed the reputation of being 
a^AVali. ® In his reign in (^xaznin, the Daru-i-Ohashm (eye medi- 
cine) and other mixtures and medicaments and dietaries for all 
36. diseased folk used to be obtainable from his store-house. His 
death took place in the year 472 H, after a reign of thirty 
years. Qazi Baizawi says that his reign extended from the year 
450 H.' to the year 492 H. Mas'iid Sa‘d Salman ^ flouiushed 
in his time a’nd the following verses are taken from an ode which 
•was written in* his honour. 


3 Hanied “ Darra.” (Pirishta) where we read jm, Jf iS 

j >' jA Jt ‘^jj^ J tlijh JS6/of 



In our author’s- text wo read b j winch is 

evidently corrupt. The words in the ITaliai/dt jliitar Slidkt aro almost idoii- 
tical with those quoted from Firishta and some such change as the substitu- 
tion of the word for the words lyWiut jA| "diich may easily have 

arisen from a copyist’s mistake, sooino — — -owTr hi our text. (MSS. (A ) 
and (B),are like the text), 

2 Because they were idolaters and refused to embrace Islam, according to 
Pirishta. . 

3 Wall. Abui Pazl (Atn-i-Akbari) (Jarrett) iii. 350 gives the following 

definition of a willi : “ In ancient works many significations have been given 

the outcome of which is that it moans one who has attained to the kiunv- 

ledge of the Supreme Being r a lofty soul will indood love God alone.. 

A icdld in my opiniou is one who acquires four great virtue.s and avoids 
eight i-eprehensible actions. 11c should always wage a victurivnis war by 
circumspect conrinci. against the nayriad disorders of the spirit and never for 
an. instant relax his jiTteiition from its deceits. This lofty si atiun is attain- 
able by the grace of God. and the guidance of fortune and is snniotiines to 
bo reached through the spiritual powers of a mediator, and auniv" imes 
w'ithout it.” 

4 Pirishta says 482 H. or 492 It. Tabaiidt-i-Nutiirv 492 11. iiL a r. i.pt uf 
forty-t wo years. 

6 Mas’iid Sa'd Salman JurjauL Known sunietiums as Haieadiii.i. 'I'hc- 
of Khitja Sa‘d ibn Salman, A famous poof, native of Jurjau who a?uiiH‘ i 
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Alnil Qasim Malik Mahmud Ibraliim ibn Mas‘ud 
lu whom four things exult, each of them glories in him 
Firstly, his expanded canopy, secondly, his flaunting banner, 
Thirdly his golden pen, foni’thly his brilliant dagger. 

This ode he finished completely in the same style, and in another 
place he says : — 

Emperor of the higher .world, from the blessings of whose 
reign 

The sword’s lofty occupation is the control of things tem- 
poi^'a! and spiritual. 

Mas'ud (Fprtunatus) because from the fortune of the ex 
pause of kingdom’s conquest 

Ho has gone beyond that which comes within the scope of 
the swoi’d. 

Ode. 

Oil tliofi that hast formed the design of travel and girded 
the loins of 'conquest, 

Right and left of thee the heavens have opened for thee the 
doors of conquest, 

Mas‘ud, the world- conquering, for whom the ago of fortune 
Has sent forth every moment the heralds of conquest,. 

Like a lance point thou hast placed thy head in the direc- 
tion of battle, 

Like an arrow thy waist girds up the loins of' conquest, 

In sooth, % hundred victoiies thou wimieBt, and a hundred 
■ years hence 

In Hindustan in all directions will be seen the traces of thy 37« 
conquest. 

fSo many are thy conquests, that in the expanse of the world 
Every day in every place they tell the tale of thy conquests. 

hx^Ii distinction in the service of Mas'ud bin Mahmud and Sultan Ibrahim 
of Ghaznin but was imprisoned for a time in the forti'csa of ifai owing to the 
.spiteful rancour of Abul Faraj Runi. He obtained bis release aponthe death 
of Mas'ud ibn Mahmud. He was however again piade prisoner, for some years 
and xipon being released left the court and went into retirement in Ghaznin 
where he died. There is a very long account of him with copious extracts 
from his various poems in the Majma'ul Fa?aha, YoL I. pp. 514 and 
See also Beale (O.B.D. p. 173.) and Atash'kada-i~A!m'>\ p- 162, 


con- 
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Tliy spear and thy arrow and tliy sword will be 
If my fancy limns a line, the painter of the forms of 
quest 

When thy sword said I will deal a light blow 
Its oath lay not heavy save on the head of conquest. 

The Ustad Abul Faraj Euni ^ too was eulogist of Sultan 
Ibrahim, and also the panegyrist of Sultan Mas‘ud, and many odes 
in their honour ai*e to be found in his Diwan, and Euin** is the 
name of a village of the dependencies of Lahore,' and in these 
days, it is as one may say in ruins, because not a trace of it 
remains, and the following qita'h in praise of Sultan Ibrahim is by 
the Ustad Abul Fai'aj. 

Hail to the might of thy powerful sword 
Precious as the breath of life, and rare as wisdom itself, 
Thou hast imprisoned that lifeless one, as one seizes the 
throat, 

Thou hast made orphan this which has no issue like a 
peerless pearl, 

38. And Mas'ud Sa‘d Salman with that envious nature which is 
peculiar to poets, bore a grudge against Ustad, who became the 
cause of Mas'ud’s imprisonment for ten years, he wrote this ruhd'i 
(quatrain) in prison, ^ 

1 Ahal Farai Run), a celehrated poet. The name Rllni is from the vulage 
of iluna ( ) in Nisapur. He was a great favourite and companion, of 

Sultan Ibrahim, and we learn from Mas'ud Su'd Salman Jurjani that he fell 
under the displeasure of that king and was imprisoned in the fortress of Nai 
by the calumny of Abul Faraj, as is stated in the text a few lines further 
on. Abul Faraj lived for some time at Lahore, so that ho is known to a few 
as “ I.ahori.’' His writings ■were very elegant and served as a model for the 
poet Anw'ari.- A Diwan of his containing about 2,000 verses is extant. 
(Majma'ul Fu?ahja li 70). See also Ataskfcada-i-A'z'ur, pp. 137, 138. 

a jBmZe (O.B.D., p. 16) says that ho came from “ Run a place near Lahore.” 
It ■would appear from the text above that Badaoni attributed his name of. 
Runi to his connection with the village of Ruin. The author of the Majma'ul 
Fu?ahtt gives no authority for the statement above quoted so that it is diflS,- 
cult to decide which of the places is to be given the honour. 

8 He was imprisoned in the year 672 H. hy Mahmdd ihn Ibrahim in 
the fortress of JS'ai. (Majuuv'ul FusahA loc. cit.). See note S, page 62. 
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For tliy prison such a prisoner as Malik Shah is necessary 

So that thy fetter may chafe the foot of monarchs.^ 

That one who springs ffom the loins of Sa‘d Salman 

Bven-were he a serpent would not stiug thy x'ealm. 

The following verses are also by him : 

My heart has become rent in all directions like a conib from 
regrets 

Because I saw a white hair in the tooth of the comb. 

There are extant also JJiwans by him in Arabic, PersitCn and 
Hindi. 

‘Aii/tJ-D-DfN MAS'do IBN Ibbahim ibn Sultan Mas'^d, 

Succeeded after the death of his father and died in the year 
508 H. (1114 A. D.), having reigned seventeen years. 

Sultan . Sheez/d ibn Mas'iId ibn Ibrahim,* 

By his father’s order became king, and reigned for one year. 

His brother ArsalAn Shah revolted against him and killed him in 
the year 609 H. (1116 A. D.). 

'SuLT/fN Arsalan Shah ibn Mas'iJd ibn Ibeahi'm, 

Ascended the throne of sovereignty and seized upon the whole 39. 
of his brothers with the exception of Bahram Shah who fled and 
.went to Sultan Sinjar ^ who was the son of his maternal uncle. * 

In spite of all the apologies for Bahram Shah which Sultan Sinjar 

1 0 y AW 13 MS. (A). 

S Of. Eaverty. Tabaq^dt-i-Ndpr^, page 107, note 7. Firishta also mentions 
the accession of Kam£ln-d-Datilah. Sherzad, and calls the preceding monarch 
‘Aldu-d-Daulah also Elliott II. 278. 

8 Sultan Sill] ar Miiizztiddm Abul Haris Sin jar was the third son of Sulfcan 
Malik Shah and the last of the Saljuq dynasty in Khurasan. He was bom 
A. H. 479 (1086“ A. D.) in the environs of Sinjar and it was on account of this 
circumstance that he received this name. See I. K. (Slane) 1.600. He 
governed the province of Khurasan for 20 years. He died in 552 A. H., at 
Merv of a “ oolique oompliqu^e avec nn devoyeijaent.” D’Herbelot. 

See also Beale (O.B.D., p. 236). 

A The sister of Sultan Sinjjar called “ Mahd-i-‘Iraq” was married to ‘AJau-d- 
Din Mas'ud father of Sult.an Arsalan Shah. Cf. Eaverty Tahatidt-i-Nd?ir{, 
p. 107, note 6. 
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matle' the subject of several letters, Arsalan SMh would noi; 
listen to him, and eventually Sultan Sinjar raised an army agaiust 
bim. He gave battle with thirty thousand cavalry and being 
defeated went to Hindustan. Sultan Sinjar remained forty days 
in Ghaznin and after presenting that country to Bahram Shah 
retraced his steps. Arsalan Shah, having collected a laige army in 
Hindustan proceeded thence to attack Ghaznin, and Bahram Shah 
not being able to withstand him sought refuge in the fortress 
of Bamian and with the assistance of Sultan Sinjar having again 
seized ighaznfn and taken Arsalan Shah captive put him to death 
•in the year 610 H. (1116 A. D,). The reign of Arsalan Shah had 
lasted for a period of seven years. i 

Sultan Bahram Siiah ibn Mas'iId ibn IbrahIm 
Succeeded to the throne. Hakim Sanai » was his panegyrist. 
Kalllah Bamnah and many other books were composed in’ his 
reign and on the day of his accession Saiyyid Hasan G^aznavi s 
declaimed an ode* of which this is the opening couplet. 

A shout went forth from the seven heavens, saying 
“ Bahram Shah is Lord of the world.” 

And this ode he wrote in his honour, and despatched it from 
the sacred city of Sdekka. 

Should it ever be that I again behold the face of the kitig 
I will apply, as a thank-offering, the dust of his feet to 
both my eyes 


i Thia account differs from that .given in other authors. The Taiaqdt i 
jrojiri' says that Arsalan Shah died in 611 H.. after a rei^ of two years 
Firishta says three years. Baizawi gives 512 A. H., as the year in which 
Arsalan Shah was put to death. (B’Herhelot). 

* Abu Muhammad ihn Adam Sauaif died 625 A. H,, A. D. 1130 (H K ) 
A celebrated poet, B.nthov o£ th& Sadiqatu-l-Haqiqat, n, Fewmn poem com- 
monly known as Among his other wo/rks were ; 

. ^ . ^1 ^ 

According to Maima'a-I-Fusaha {I. 264) he ^ed in 690 A. H. hut, see note 1 

p. 85. ,■■■■■ 

192 Naim-b'AIavi, died 665 II. Majma'a.I.Fnsaba I, 
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Baliram Shall for whom may the lives of emperors be the 
ransom. 

May it be that their lives are even worthy of the king 
^ The planets of the sky fall like meteors, if they but place 
a foot outside the boundary of fidelity to the king. 

Another. 

Bahrain Shah from desire of whose sweet honied name 

The yonng tree of the kingdom hereafter brings forth 
parrots, (poets). 

And the Hadtqatu-l-Maqi^at ^ of Shaikh Sanai is written in 
honour of Bahram Shah, it was written during his imprison- 
ment^ the reason of which imprisonment was Crhaznevide fana- 
ticism with regard to Shnni doctrine, when this book having 
reached the capital of Ba gh dad received the imprimatur of the 
chief men and nobles, it attested the reality of his faith, and 
they wrote a memorandum which led to . his being released. A 
short time subsequently he departed this life. It is said that 
when they accused the worthy Shaikh Sana,! of heresy after he 
composed the Hadiqat, he wrote the following letter to the 
Sultan Bahram Shah. 

In the name of G-od the merciful, the compassionate : 

Praise he to God the Lord of the worlds, and blessings upon 
the best of His created beings, Muhammad, his family and com- 
panions all of them. To proceed, it is said in certain traditionary 
sayings, that two things tend to prolong life, and to cause rain to 
fall and trees to grow, one of these is to assist the oppressed — the 
other to repress the. tyrannical. An argument which they have 
advanced -in support of this is that the prophet, may the peace 
and hlesdng of God he upon him, declared that the heavens are 
established by righteousness (equity). Equity is like the bird® 
which, wherever it casts its shadow, secures an amplitude of 

1 The work raonfcioned in. note 2 page 66, Its full title is ffadiqdtu-l- 
Haqiqat wa tihar{‘atu-P*Tar{qai (hortus veritatis et lex vise), and. it treated 
among other subjects of the Imfixns Abu Hanifa and ShafiT, the founders 
respectively of the Hanillte and ShafiT sects of Sunnis. 

2 ■ iijM U4> 

No one would go under the shadow of the owl, even if the Huma were 
extinct from the world. See Boebuck, Orient®! Proverbs p. 327, The U* 

, 'S' 
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veal til, aad tlie place where it builds its nest becomes the ceutre 
of durability, and rain falls from the hearen, while tyranny and 
a. oppression is as a bird ^ which, wherever it flies, leads to famine 
and life . and modesty are lost from among mankind. And 
God, may He he glorified and exalted, preserves the Emperor of 
Islam, and the just king Bahram Shah ibn Mas‘ud Shah’ ibn 
Ibrahim Shah ibn Mas‘iid Shah ibn Mahmud Shah, from iniquity 
and oppression, and although the whole world should combine to 
write an^ describe the stock and supply of grateful acknowledg- 
ment of this slave’s heart, they would have no power to express 
it, and the tree which, the king of the kingdom planted * for the 
discovery of the secrets of the unseen, even Gabriel and Michael ^ 
were precluded from having any share therein : it is certain that 
in all clroumstanees the just man is happy and the tyrant is 
miserable, and the worst of all oppression is this that a small 
party should read a subject and not understand it, but become 
arrogant with regard to it and loosen the tongue of censure against 
the learned. Hence it is that our prophet, may the ^eace and 
blessing of God he tipon Mm, said. Pity three people, a rich 
man who has become poor, the great man of a tribe who is dis- 
graced, and a wise man among fools.'* A hook which is written 
in the language of the learned in the knowledge of God, demands 
an acute and discriminating mind such as that of Bayazid ® and 

Huma, is a fabulous bird of good omen j it is supposed that every head it 
overshadows will wear a crown. 

1 The owl on the other hand is the type of ill omen. 

e g. b iS Ji 

Thou art a snake biting everyone thou seest, or an owl destroying every 
place where thou alightest. 

again .j^ jW- *<5^® 

O nightingale bring the glad tidings of spring and leave bad news to the 
ill omened owl. lloobuck. Oriental Proverbs pp. 140, 349. 

S Expunge ^ from line 6 and read J 4 

By this tree is meant the lote tree of Paradise Sidratu-1- 

Muutaha. See Mishkat, XXIV. vii. 

Cf. Quran II. 90-95. 

* Bayazid Ansari also called PIr hoshan, founder of a §ufi sect, called the 
llosliaidyyah or enlightened. Beale (O.B.D., p. 70). 

A good account of him will be found in The Emperor Akbar by Beveridgo- 
Vol. II. pp. 139 and sesf< 3 r. 
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SlsSbli r^ these men of wisdom who read that book and appreciate 
thPxt which is written in it, bnt who have not the slightest 
trace of religious knowledge, it must be from spite and ignorance 
that they find fault with the book, and this is a proof of their 
blindness of heart that they eslll the Al-i-Marwan contemptible, 
and carry their eulogy of the elect family, »».ay the peace and 
blessing of God be upon it, beyond bounds wbUe they exalt the 
commander of the faithful ‘AH, may God be merciful to hiniy 
above the other companions, God he graciously pleased ^oith 

^ them, and they do not see that he has been placed below 

^iddiq * and Farfiq ® aind. Zu‘ Nurain * on the ground of descent 42. 
and rightful succession, and there is a true story related of the 
Lord of the Created beings Muhammad Mustafa, may the peace 
and blessing of God be upon Mm, with reference to the vices of 
the Al-i-Marwan and the ■ virtues of the Al-i-Muhammad Mugtafa, 
may the peace and blessing of God be upon him. If it is a lie, 
and most people believe it to be so, reason tells us that it is true, 
and the word of the true God is this, “ Oh God, adorn the world 
with those learned m^n who fear thee or who reverence thy 
people, and do not make me to suffer at the hands of those who 
ai’e wanderer’s from the path of thy love, for thy mercy ?s sake 

1 Abd Baler Dol^f Ibn Jahdar (or Ja'far) Ibn ydnus (his name is thus 
inscribed on his tomb) surnamed As-ShibK, a celebrated saint was born and 
brought up at Baglidad, bub his family belonged to Khurasan. This highly 
respected followed the doctrines of the sect of Malik , and had for 
masters Al-Juna’id and the other holy men of that epoch. As-Shibli died at 
Baghdad, A. H. 334 (A. D. 946)^ and was interred in the’ cemetery of Al- 
Qaizuran. He was born at Surra-man-raa (Samarra on the Eastern bank 
of the Tigris). Shibli means belonging to Shibla a village in the dependencies 
of Osrfishua, a large town beyond Samarqand in Transoxiana. I. K. (Slane) 

I. 618. See also regarding Samarra J. R. A. S. 1895 p. 36. 

S “The faithful.” The title given by Muhammad himself to the first 
Khalifah Abu Bakr, who reigned two years and died A.D. 634 (A.H. 13). 

8 The second Khalifah *ITmar. A.H. 13 to A.H. 23. Called Eanhy or “ the 
Discerner” as distinguishing Truth from Ealsehood in Islam. 

•4 Usman. The third Khalifah, A.H. 23 to A.H. 35. Called Zu~N4rain 
‘ the possessor of the two lights ” because he married two of the Prophet’s 
daughters, Rnqaiyyah and Ummn Kulsum. 

^ The above three Khalifahs. the first three successors to T'luhammadaccord- 

ing to the Sunni Muslims, are rejected by the ShPabs wii' assert that ‘Ali 
was the first legitimate successor, the others having been usurpers. 
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and for % bounty ai.d Iieneacence oh Thou most merciful ’ 
this verse is from the Jffadiqat. ’ 




If the earth is a fit place for any court 
It is for 'the court of 3ahram Shah that it is fitted. 

brought up several ainnies against 

taken, and leaving one of hia Amirs of high rank in Hindnsf 4 « 
returned to Gha^nin. That Amir revolted aT wif 

battle_with the Sultan in the vicinity of MultL, and a hftterf Iffiet 
ensued; in theend the Sultan’s enemy fell a |,risoner if o his 
^nd was put to death, and a second time the country of Hindustan 

came into hxs„ion, and ‘Alau-d^Din ^asan ibf Hfain £ 

ccoaeato°“4r.nin' fiXam f^h “ ‘IXIdSiIX 

“inoXiXT r" v::o 

moat d&treasod and made fe4aJX4thTb® 

and his son was on the throne in his stead ‘AU,. 

SflmX .fli! T T™ « according, 

the year 547 H (1152^0^ f Sbah left this world in 

two yema ^ ^ ™s thirty 

Bitm™ the following hcaatich in p^iao of 

oe S“ “"^^owX the glcny 

fcecama tho glory of the 

> S' 317 ■note 2. 

tIoo 4 '*oXnSaWd,®X^hof*i ’>'■>« mingled with the 

.ere^Werswerelnnltonthehillaef P^feKoh'”’” 

0 anaomaccordingto the a%u-l.Lugiw'<'» hW which eato bone. 
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God he He exalted and glmified became bis guide. 

That polished dagger became of ‘increasing authority- 
The face of his enemy became black like his canopy. 

As long as the emperor of the world in his time .sowed, the 
seeds of justice, 

Every criminal that he detected, he passed over his crime, 

If the sky placed his pmise npon the running water 
The flowing water retained ^ ‘his image like- an. engraving on 
stone. 

He raised 2 true religion and justice to the zenith. 

The Emperor, dispenser of justice, lover of truth, and defended 
of the faith.s 

il^usBAU Shah ibn Baheam Shah. 

Ascended the throne after his father, and ‘Alaa*d-Din Husain 
ibn* Hasan Ghori came up against him. Ehpsr.au Shah fled and * 
came to Lahore, and occupied himself with the empire of Hin- 44- 
dflstan, and when ‘Alau-d-Din, as has been related, returned from 
Ghaznin successful, he went back and recaptured that country, 
and after that the tribe of G^nzz ^ seized Sultan Sinjar he turned 
towards Ghiaznin. jj^usrau Shdh was not able to withstand him 

and its shadow falling upon any one ensures Ws attaining royal diguity.” 

See note 2 page 67. 

1 MSS. {A)(B) not as in the text, 

S ms. (A) not as in text. 

8 MS. (A) reads IslL (jJi 

4 The text has ^ but the MSS. A. and B. have urf which 

is the correct reading. ‘Alau-d-Din Husain Ghori Jahansoz, the first of the 
kings of Ghor. 

8 A tribe of Turks. They took Sinjar prisoner in 568 H, From them 
sprang the Seljuq dynasty the founder of which was Euknu-d-Dfn Tugbwd B^g- 
Originally from beyond the Oxus they established their power by the conquest 
of Tus in the year 429 A. H., when iinder the leadership of Tu gh ral Bog and 
D'hid they defeated the forces sent against them by Mas'hd ifan Mahmud. 

B:i.\ aging Armenia they entered DjSrbakr in 433 A. H., and in 435 A. H. 
entered Mosul, but in the same year were defeated in an encounter with the' 

Arabs find lied to Nasibin, and thence passing through Armenia returned' to 
Azarbaijaii. 

Cf. D’lierbelot, art. Gas. who attributes the origin of this tribe to Gaz 
iiUiitb eon of Japhet son of Noah j from Bulgar, one of the. aor<a of Gaz, sprang 
the Bviiffarians and from Perthas the other son sprang the tribe. •.« 
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and for the second time returned to Lahore, where he died in the 
year 555 H., after a reijajn of eight years. In his time many great 
poets flourished and wrote odes in .praise of him. The following 
poem is of* the kind called Tarji‘band ^ and was written by one of 
them in his honour. 

The revered Emperor Ehnsrau Shah whp with ease 
Conquers with swordand mace from Hindustan to Kliorasan. 

It must he stated, that in the historical works by Qa^i Baizawi 
and others* it has been written that when ‘Alau-d*Dm plundered 
Gliaznah and put many of the inhabitants to death, he left there 
^iyasu-d-Din Abul-fath Muhammad and Shihabu-d-Din Abul 
Muzaffar who were his nephews. They then with great craft put 
IKhusrau Shah at his ease with regai’d to themselves and took up 
their abode in his city. Khusrau Shah ^ was imprisoned in the 
year 555 H., and died in the same year, and the days of 
the Ghaznevide family oanie to an end. After a time ^iyasu-d“ 
Din died,' and the whole kingdom remained in the possession of 
Shihdbu-d-Dih, but since Ehwaja Nizamtt*d»Din Ahmad deceased, 
has written in the TdrtkhruNizdmi copying from the Eauzatu-a-^ 
48. Safd that Khusrau Malik ibn Kliasrau Shah was the last of the' 
kings of the Ghazndvide dynasty, I have followed him — Qod 
knows the truth. * 

Khusrau Malik ibn Kpusrau Sh/h. 

Ascended the imperial throne in Lahore after the death of his 
father, and spent the greater part of his time in luxury and licen- 
tiousness, so that in his time great damage found its w'ay into the 

I The Tarjl‘-band eojisists of a series cf coujjiets Mlowea ny a couplet in 
the same metre, but having a different rhyme, recurring at regular intervals. 

8 See itv/i-i-Afctari (Jarrett) iii. 341 See also Elliott II. 258. 

8 The Ilau?atw-s-§afd however states that Khusi-au Shah, reigned at Lahore 
two years after he fled from Ghaznin. and on his death was succeeded by his 
son Khusrau Malik. 

The account in the text is that given by Baizawi and other reliable 
authorities. 

4 Cf. Raverty op. cU., p, 112 iiote 5. 

Baizawi states that the Ghaznevide dynasty ended with Khusrd Shah." 
The work here quoted is best known as the Tahaqat-i-Alchari, but its 
author called it jpxba^jdt-i-A^&or.S/wfW, and Badaoni calls it also by that 
name as well as by the name TdriMi-i-Nizdmi.' As lias been .seen the 
present work is admitted by the author to be merely an abridgment of the 
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kingdom, and the dynasty of the ^aznevfyah was growing old 
•wliile that of ^or was in full vigour, accordingly Sultan 
Muizzu-d-Din Muhammad Sam, who i? well-known under the title 
of Sultan Shihabu-d-Din Ghori, having gained the upper hand 
and making Ghaznin his capital, brought an army against Hin- 
dustan and came with overwhelming force near to Lahore. 
Khusrau Malik fortified himself there and was compelled to ask 
for quarter in a personal interview. Sultan Muizzn-d-Din Mu- 
hammad Sam took him to ^aznin, frona thence sending him to 
Sultan Ghiyasu-d-Din, who imprisoned him in Hiroz Koh i and 
sent an order, and after ten years’ confinement made him taste 
the cup of destruction. 

Set not your heart on this world, for it is without 
foundatiou 

It is a newly wed bride entangled with many a lover. 

This ovent took place in the year 68d H. (1387 A. H.). ’He 
reigned twenty-eight years ; the times of the Ghaznevide dynasty 
came to a close-, and the Empire passed from tlieir hands to those 
of the Sultans of Ghor. “ Thou givest the kingdom to whom 
thou seest fifc.” ^ 

Hemistich. 

Hothing endureth hut God, God’s kmgdom alone is a kingdom. 

And Qazi Baizawi may God’s mercy be ujpon him states that 

TdriM-i-Nisami. *lChwaia Nizamu-d-Dm Ahmad was the son of Khwaja 
Muqim Harawi Diwan of the household to Babar, ho subsequently served 
under Akbar. (Elliott V. 177 et. seqq.). The real facts are that the son 
Ehasrau Malik succeeded Ms father and reigned till 683 (H.) (1187 A. D.), as 
is stated by our author, 

I The '^ahaqdt-i’Ndfiri states that Khusrau Malik was imprisoned in the 
fortress of Balarwan in ^arjistan. Firuz Koh was the capital. The story 
of the treachery by which Shihabu-d-Dm Ghorf took Khusrau Malik prisoner 
is told by Firishta. 

See also page 44 where the author states that Ghiyasu-d-Dm imprisoned 
Khusrau Shah in one of the fortresses of Ghurjistan where he died a prisoner. 

.. >> .g.- o - " <.>'0 gi'g-. , , J> 

S Quran III. 26 f j i-X)bo (Ji 

oSi ’ ^ v 

- “ Say ‘ 0 God, Lord of the kingdom, thou givest the kingdom to 

whomsoever thou pleasest and takest the kmgdom from whomsoever thou 
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46. the duration of the i^aznevide dynasty from Sultan Mahmud to 
Khusrau Shah, was one hundred and sixty-one years in the hands 
of twelve persons, while Qazf Yahya Qazwini, may God’s mercy 
he upon him, says one hundred and fifty-five years in the hands 
of fourteen persons, and the author of the Tarikh^-Nisdmi, as has 
already been quoted tibove, says two hundred and fifteen years in 
the hands of fifteen persons, and Grod knows the real truth of 
the matter, i 

II. The GgORi Dynasty. 

Who reigned in Dehli. This dynasty commences with Sultan 
Shihabn-d-Din ^ori^^ who is known as Muizzu-d-Din Muham- 
mad ibn Sam. 

Sult/n Muizzo-p-Din Muhammad ibn SIm Gsobi. 

Ascending the throne as regent in place of his elder brother 
Sultan Ghijasu-d-Din, king of ^or and Tr^q and Khorasan, in 
th.e year 561) H., in ^aznin, had the Mkutha, read and the cur- 
rency struck in bis own name, ^ and in obedience to .the command 
of his • brother brought several armies against Hindustan and 
raised aloft the standard of holy war. Dehli was reduced in hia 
time. 

1 None of these estimates are exactly accurate, that of the Tdri^-i-Nigami 
is tlio nearest. The actual duration of the Ghaznevide dynasty taking 
Khusrau Malik as the last representative vras from 366 A» H. (976 A. D.J to 
683 A. H. (1187 A. D.) a period of 217 years during which time there were 
fifteen sovereigns. 

It is difficult to see how Baizawi arrives at his statement above quoted as 
from the accession of Mahmud in 387 A. H., to that of Jgiusrau Shah in 
652 A. H. is 165 years daring which twelve kings reigned. 

The statement of Q^i Yahya 'Qazwini is so far from the truth as to bo 
impossible. 

If we take KJmsrtiu Sliah as the last Ghaznevide king the dynasty lasted 
from 366 A. H. to 555 A- H., a period of 189 years. 

5 Who was nominated with his elder brother Ghiyasu-d-Dm to the charge 
of a province of Ghor by hia uncle Alau-d-DIn .Husain Jab^nsoz. 

6 As a matter' of fact the coins were struck in the joint names of Qhiyaan-d- 
.Din and Muizzu-d-Din, and as Thomas remarks the superlative 

‘' The greatest” is applied to GhiYasu-d-Dm wln'Io Muizzu-d-Din is only styled 
“ Great '’ (Themas, Pathan kings of Dohli, p. 13). 
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In brief, Saltan Gb.iyasa-d Din when lie had seized Taginabad ^ 
which was one of the dependencies of Grarmsir and had made 
over the governorship of that place to Sultan Shalmbu-d-Diii, 
nsed continually to bring up ai’mies against ^azuin, till at last 
in the abovementioned year Sultan GhiyAsu-d-Dm brought that 
country within the circle of his conquests, and drove out of 
Ghaznin the tribe of Ghuzz, who after the captivity of Sultan 
Sin jar had been in possession of it, and bestowed upon Sultan 
Muizzu-d-Din Muhammad, the .title of Sultan Shihabu-d-Din.* 
Sultan ShibAbu-d-Din after one year of sovereignty as vicegerent 

^ jl ^ Takfnabad whicli was one of the 

chief cities of Garmair. '^'abaqat-i-Ndfiri, p. 115, line 9, (Oal. Bdn.), see 
Ain-i-AkhaH (J.) iii. 68, also Elliott, II. 292, 293. 

8 The statement in the text forms the subject of considerable controversy 
as there are found those who assert that the title Shihdbu-d-Din is an im- 
possible one as applied to Muizzu-d-i)in popularly known nS Muljammad. 
Ghori. (see Eaverty’s T(^bnqdt-i-Ifd§iH p. 446 note 5). It is true that the 
author of the Talaqdt-i-Nd.^iH states that Muizzu-d-Din was originally called 
2iangi, while Ghiyasu-d-Dm was called IJabshi — both of them being called 
Muljammad. He goes on to say that prior to Ghiyasu-d-Din’s accession to the 
throne Ghor he was called Shamsu-d-Din and that Muizzu-d-Din was called 
Shihdbu-d-Din. The actual statement is 

J jf 

(-^bo «>.«* (jllalrtsjl wAJ ^ AS* Jf Ojm 

- 4Xw tijllaXw Jt dJu 

“ Before this his title had been Malik Shamsu-d-Diu and the title of his 
brother had been Shihabn-d-Din. Some time after his accession his title 
was changed to Sultan Ghiyaau-d-Din.” From this the possibility is not ex- 
cluded that the author of the Tabaqdt-i-Nd§iiri intended to lay stress not so 
much upon the change of names as the change of dignity, the assumption 
that is, by both of the title of SultAn. 

But whatever may be decided about this there'Cah be no question that the 
name “ Shihabu-d-‘pin ” is just as applicable to the person known more 
iamiliarly as Muhai^mad ^ori, as is the name “ Muiziu-d-Din,” and Badaoni 
evidently held this opinion as he henceforth speaks of him constantly as 
“ Shihdbu-d-Din.” 

On the other hand if this really was a subsequently acquired title it is 
certainly strange that it does not appear on any of his coins on which he is 
always styled As Sultan Al-Muazzam. (or Al-A‘zam) Muizzu-d- Dunya wad 
Din Abu-l’Mu7,affar Muhammad ibn Sam, 

It is not however a point of serious imppi'taxroe as It involves no (iispiited 
question of identity. 

9 . 
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for his brotlier, in the year 570 H., conquered Kardlz ^ and in the 
47. year 571 H., took Uchh and Multan and drove out the tribe of 
the Karmatians from those regions, and utterly destroyed the 
Bhatl 2 tribe who had fortified themselves in the fortress of 
Uchh, ^ and having entrusted that country to AH Kirmaj ^ re- 
turned to G-haznin. 

Then in the year 674 H. (1178 A. D.) proceeding by way of 
Multan ^ he brought an army against Gujrat, and suffered defeat 
at the hands of itai Bhim Dev ruler of that country, and with 
great difficulty reached Ghazni n and obtained relief. 

And in the year 575 H. he seized Parshur, ® and in the year 
680 H. (1184 A. D.) marched against Lahore ; Sultan Khusiuu 
Malik w'ho was the last of the kings of Ghaznin, shut himself up in 
the fortress of Lahore as has been related, and after considerable 
correspondence by letter and messenger, he sent his own son with 
an elephant as a present, and Sultan Shihabu-d-Dfn made peace 
with him, and set about building the town of Sialkot 7 and having 
left his deputy there, proceeded to Ghaznin j and in the year 
581 H. he brought an army against Diwal by which is meant 

1 Kardiz a district lying between. Ghazna and Hindastiin, Y&qdt. Or 
Gardaiz, tiie name of a large “ darak of the Tajiks, TabaciAi-i-Nd^iH liaverty, 
p. 449, note 9, 

8 MSS. (A and B) agree with the text. Fop a full account of 

this from Firishta with a comparison of other translations, see liaverty, 
p. 459, note 2. Eaverty’s translation corresponds exactly with the original 
and, as he very justly remarks, the incorrect translations given by Briggs and 
others have placed Muizzu-d-Din’s conduct in a wrong light. Bhafcia a strong 
fort of this name was situated between Multan and Alor, The Eajd referred 
to according to the Mir‘at-i-Jahan-Numa was chief of the Bhati tribe. See 
Eaverty ^abaqdt-i-Ndeir{ 451, note 3 last paragraph. See Elliott, Vol. I. p. 61. 

8 Uchh. On the Eastern bank of the Panjnad 70 miles S. S. W. of Multan. 
See Cunningham, A. G. Of India, p. 242. 

According to TiefEenthaler it is 20 miles from Multan, Tieff, I. 118. 

4 53o also Firishta though Briggs translates, AH Kirmany. 

B In the text read CjHbo 81)31 Firishta says, “ came again to Uchh and 
Multan,” 

6 owwf J J vAlwi i.mjSS' iS 

(Firishta) cf. Eaverty Tabaqat-i-NdfirC, p. 452, note 8. Peshawar was known 
as Bagram or Farshur. 

7 Sialkot is said by other authors to have been founded by one of the early 
Hindu rulers. Tieffenthaler. “Un chateau tres fort b4ti par Mabmoud 


Tattali 1 and having thrown into confusion the, cities on the sea 
shore took a vast amount of plunder and returned. 

And in the year 682 H. he came again to Lahore and plundered 
the surrounding countiy, and having provided Husain with the 
means of . fortifying and holding Sialkot retraced his steps, and , 48 . 
from Tarikh-i-Nizami which is the original source of this selection 
we gather that the building of Sialkot took place in this year, in 
contradiction to the MubdrahsMM ® from which we learn that the 
building of Sialkot was two years earliei*. God knows the truth. 

And inasmuch as the house of history is, like the house of dreams 
and other things of that sort, ruinous, apologies must be made 
for discrepancies ; and in that year i^usrau Malik with the assis- 
tance of the Khukhara ^ and other tribes, besieged the fort of 
Sidlkot for a l6ng time, but had to return without attaining bis 
object. In this year also Mnizzu-d-Din again besieged Khusrau 
Shah in Lahore, who after striving for some days, found himself 

GasnaTi La petite riviere d’Ayek coule le long de cette fortoresse au 
couohant.” Firishta states that Muizzu-d-Dm founded the fort of Sialkot 
which lies between the Ohenab and Ravi and left Husain ^harmil as governor, 
in the year 680 H. f 1184 A. D.) 

1 Of, Saverty 462 note 2. See also Tieffenthaler, 1. 121. Tatta est trea 

ancienne ... on la nomme aujourd’hui Dobil Tatta is not the same as 

Debal which lies between it* and Karachi. See Abal Feda, (Keinaudj I. 
ccclxxxvi. 

The position of Delal, Judging by the map given in Tieffenthaler 
Debal lay between Karachi and Tatta at a distance of 30 miles from the 
former and seventy from the latter, almost due East from Karachi and N.-W. 
of Tatta. It lay at a distance of about 20 miles from the sea on one of the 
large arms into which the Melir4,n (Indus) divided in those days, but which 
to judge from modern maps have now disappeared or much diminished in 
size. It also lay a short distance to the North of Lari Bunder which was at 
the head of an arm of the sea which had evidently in former times been an 
arm of the' Indus also, at a distance of about teia.miles to the South ; the 
arm of the river joining the sea from Debal lay some six miles or so to the 
westward. 

This position tallies with that of the ruined city mentioned by Ibn Batuta, 

Paris Edition, III. H2, 113, 114, a translation of the description of which is 
given in Cunningham’s Ano. Geog., p. ?99, 300. 

S By Yahyfi ibn AIjmad ibn Abdullah Sii'hindi, Elliott, I V. 6. 

^ The Khukhars. This seems to be the same tribe as the Gafckhars, of, 

(Bl.) Yol, r. 456 1, and Vol. II. (J) 383 note 1, but see also 

Eaverty (455 note 4), who asserts that the two tribes are quite distinct. 
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unequal to the task, and yielded to the Sultan who conveyed him 
to Qhaznin and sent him to his brother Sultan Ghiyasn-d-Din at 
Firoza Koh.- G-hiyasn-d-D in imprisoned him in one of the fortresses 
of Ghurjistan, where he died a prisoner’, and the plain of Empire 
once for all passed to the dynasty of Ghor without the thorn of 
a partner or rival, as has been already mentioned. 


If you saddle the piebald horse of Circumstance, 

and if the \yhite horse of state leads thee beside him, 
And if the garden of your pleasure in happiness 
copies fair the past memories of Paradise, 

Be not proud, for this mean time will unexpectedly 
draw its pen through the writing of your fortune. 

Time is like a wind, which at the first 

draws from the cheek of the rose the veil with all respect, 
Then after a week has passed in the midst of the garden, 
drags its body with ignominy to the dust. 

The world at one time brings forward by thru in the 
narrow course, the horses of honour and disgi’ace. 

The crafty fowler gives the bird gi'ain, and then draws it 
into the noose of his artfully laid snare. 

One man who has lost all hope, gains honour, 

Another who is always hopeful in spite of all is disgraced. 
Strange is it if a man who has walked in the shadow of 
poverty should court a favour from the sun ? 

Be content, if you have a portion of wisdom, 

that the ignorant should he oppressed by the foolish 
What of that man who, in the assembly of mirth and merri- 
ment quaffs the wine of pleasure from the cup of 
luxurionsness ? 

What of him who sitting behind the wall of sorrow suffers 
from the after effects of sorrow and the worry of 
toil ? 

At last the hand of fate takes both of them straight off to 
the brink of the pit of death. 

Happy is the brave hearted man who like Sbaraf draws the 
foot of fidelity beneath the skirt of retirement. 


I ® 1 

And in tliis year Snitan Mnizzu-d-Din left All Kirmaj ^ wlio wtiH 
governor of Multan, as his Vicegei’ent in Lahore, and in the year 
587 H. coming from GLaznin he reduced the fort of Tabarhindah'^ 
which was the capital of the great rajas of Hindustan, and left Malik 
Ziixu-d-l>in Tukili* with a corps d' elite consisjfcing of one thousand 
two hundred cavalry soldiers, and was contemplating a return. 

In the meantime Rai Pathura the Governor of Ajmir, and Khandi 
Rai his hi'other who had been Governor of Dehli before Pathuni, 
arrived with a vast army at a place called Tar ay an on the banks 
of the river Sarsuti at a distance of seven kroMs 6 from Thanesar. 

It is now known by the name of Tarawarf ^ and is distant forty 
hrolis ® from Dehli. A great conflict ensued with the Sultan and 
the Muslim troops were defeated. The Sultan evinced great 
bravery on the field of battle, and in that engagement also 
Khandi RM who was mounted on an elephant at the head of his 
army, received a spear thrust in his mouth from the hand of the 
Sultan. The Sultan also was struck on the head by the Eai’s 
spear, and his arm was also wounded but both escaped in safety. 50 . 
The Sultan got off his hoi’se and taking up his son Khiilji upon his 
horse and mounting behind him took him off the field ; the 
Sultan proceeded to ^aznin, and Rai Pathdna took the fortress 
of Tabarliindah from Ziau-d-Din Tukili on peaceable terms after a 

1 Tahaqdt-i-N’dsiri Pays AH Karmakli. Firishta. AH Kirmaj, 

MS. (A) MS. (B) 

5 Both MSS. A and B have Jairett {A{n-i-Ahbai4 trans., TIT. 360 

))ofe 2) says he is not able to determine the position of Tabarhindah, and 
Eaverty {Tabaqdt-i-Nasiri p. 467 note 3) thinks Tabarhindah is a copyist’s error 
for Bathindah apparently relying on the Luhbu-t-Tawdriih-iSind. From 
Eenhell’s map in Tieffenthaler it would appear that the situation of the 
fortress of Tiberhind, which is there marked tliough not described in the text, 
was about half way between Bikanir and -Jhunjhnu in Eajputdna, that is to 
say about 100 miles north of Ajmir. 

See also Eaverty 468, wote 3. 

* Malik ?iy«U‘d-Dm Tulaki, (Tabaqdt-i-Nofiri) Eaverty p. 457 note 3. 

4 MSS. (A) and fB)read See Eaverty; Jbhaqdt-i-NdfiHA^Q note*!. 

Tieffenthaler mentions this place calling it Narain, but it is not to be found 
in the map he gives, see Vol. I. p. 155. 

It is placed by Cunningham (map facing p. 327), S. E. of ThAnesar. ' 

6 The %jy Skr. krosh, is equivalent to about two miles. 

See also Am-i- Albarf’ ( J) ii, p. 1 1 6 aofe 2 and 414 note 2. Gntm. Gteog. of 
A. L, App. B p. 671. See also Tdrt'kh-i RaaMdi. Elia# and Eoas, p. 424 note 1. 
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siege of one year and one month. ^.And in the year 588 H. the 
Sultan again came into Hindustan with a large and brave army 
of 40,000 cavalry, and divided his forces into four army corps, 
and having given battle time after time in the place above men- 
tioned gained a victory. Pathtira was taken prisoner and Khandi 
Rai having been overcome in battle was killed and hasted to his 
resting-place in Hell.- The Sultan then having reduced the 
fortresses of Sarsuti i and Hansi proceeded to Ajmir the capital 
of Pathdra, reduced it and plundered its environs killing and 
taking prisonei’s. Prom certain other sources we learn that 
Hazrat Eihwaja Muinu-d-Din Chishti^ may God sanctify his 
hearty that revered one who is the fountain head of the great and 
holy men and the dignified elder§ of the land of Hind, whose 
blessed tomb is a place of pilgrimage situated in Ajmir, was at 
that time in the company of the Sultan, and this victory occurred 
through the impulse of the blessed and divine soul of that pillar 
of holiness. And in this year leaving Sul tdn Malik Qutbu-d-JDiri 
Aibak who was his servant and adopted sou and vicegerent in the 
town of Kiihram which is distant severity hrohs from Dehli, he 
invaded and plundered the Siwalik range which lies to the ITorth 
of , Hindustan, and, proceeded to ^aznin. In the same year too 
Qutbu-d-Din having captured Dehli took it away from the kins- 
men of Pathfira and Khandi Rai. Then in the year 689 H. (J193 
61. A, D.) Sultan Shihabu-d-Din fought -with Rai Jai Chand the gover- 
nor of Qanauj, on the confines of GhandwarS and Atawah, ® killed 
him and went to Qhaznin. The fort of Kol'*' fell into the hands of 
Qutbu-d-Din Aibak, and he made Dehli his capital and brought 
its surrounding districts under his sway. Prom that date Dehli 
once more became the metropolis of the Sultans. The erection of 
minarets and other buildings of that kind, such as mosques, was 

1 The country south of the Himalaya between the Sutlej and Ganges as far 
south as Hdnsi. (Eaverty). 

8 ^wajah Mu'mU'd-Din. ^asan Ghishti was the son of Ghiyasu-d-Din 
IJasan horn in A. H. 537 in the village of Sijz of the province of Sijisfcan. 

He died in A. H 633 and is buried near Ajmir. 

3 Tieffenthaler L 166 mentions Atava and Chanoua as belonging to the 
8erkar of Agra. (See Eaverty {^abaqdt-i-Ha.^irC) also p. 470 nota 1). 

4 061^ — rville mnnie d’une forteresse qu’on appelle Sataetghar et Bamghar. 
Tieff. I. 200, in the province pf Agra 40 miles North of Agra. 
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commenced in tie reign of Sultan Sliamsu-d-Din Altamash ^ in 
the year 606 H., as will he related, if Qod (may He he e^palted) so 
will it, in its own place. And in the year 591 H., he took the fort 
of Bhangar ^ and Badaon. And in the year 593 H. he conquered 
Gujerat and took his array to ITahrwala which is known as Pattan,^ 
and haTing taken vengeance for the Sultan on Bhim llai Dev, and 
having taken much spoil returned ; and in that year Saltan Ghiyasu- 
d-Din removed his effects from the transitory world to the eternal 
abode,* and Sultan Muizzu-d- Din having heard this news when on 
the confines of Ttis and SaraHis,® tuimed towards Badghis and pex’- 
foi'med the duties of the mourning ceremonies and having divided 
his brother’s dominions among his kindred® came to Qhaznm 
and brought an army against Khwaiazm, and on the first occasion 
Sultan Muhammad Khwarazm Shah suffered defeat, and the 
Sultan pursued him and fought the Khwarazmians at the head 
of an aqueduct which they had dug from the eastern bank of the 
Jaihdn, and a number of the noted generals of ^or were 
martyred and he could not take Khwarazm ; he also fought a great 
battle with an army of Khitai^ kings of Turkistan who had 
come to the help of Sultan Muhammad, t on the banks of the ■ 
river Jaihtin — he fought right bravely but at last was defeated, 
and being left with a hundred thousand cavalry soldiers he 
entered the fortress of And^dd where he entrenched himself, and ^2. 

1 Sukan Ul-Muasatn Shamsu-d-Dmiya wan-d-Dm Abfil Mczaffar, lyal 
Timish the let of the Shamsiyah Sul^Sna. See Raverty 597 note 4. 

A MS. (A) Thankar, hut it should he appai-ently, as in 

Tieffenthaler we find Banghar described as “ un Fort triangulaire, conatruit 
de terre par ordre d’un prince Indou nomme Harcdran ... Banghar eat k 30 
milles d ’Ay nla a 40 de Bareli et h, 8 de la rive ulterieure du Gauge. 

Buddon, ‘i ville aucieim© ... elle k une forteresse au dehors de laquolie sont 
dea uiaisons. Ellfs. eat a 20 milles de Bar4ii, h> 10 d’ Aunla et Si 5 de Banghar. 

Budiion was the birthplace of the famous Nizfimu-d-Dm Auliya, called “ AL 
Bafihds ” or the controversialist, and “ Mafyfil-shikan ” the assembly-router. 

S 20 miles from Radhanpur 40 miles from Guzerat to the N.W. Tieff. I 
385. See also Bayley, Hist of Gujarat 25 Abul Feda (Reinaudj II. ii. 117, 
Am-t-Attan'(J.J n. 262 and III. 59. 

* Hediedat Her.it. 

5 See llaverty {Tnhaqat-i-Nd§iri) 257 note 2 and 471 text and note 5. 

® The details of this p.artition are given in the Tabaqdt-i~Masiri (Rav. p. 4i72.) 

7 Sultan Muliammad Khwarazm Shah applied to Gfirkhan of Qard Khita 
for assi.«tauce. See Raverty { 27 / 60 ( 70 t-i-jrafir?') 473 note 2. 
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liaviug asked for quarter ^ returned to Gkiazniu ; and at tkat time 
the tribe .of the Khtikhars iu the neighbourhood of Lahore shewed 
symptoms of revolting the Sultan accordingly brought an army 
against them, and also summoned Qutbu-d-Din Aibak feom Dehli, 
and having given the !E|)ukhars a severe lesson returned to G-haznin. 
and while on the way back was martyred at Damyak, ® which 
is the name of a village of the dependencies of Crhaznin. at the 
hands of Ehdkhar bandits — -the following qitd'‘h has been written 
to chronicle this event ^ 

The martyrdom of the king of sea and land Shihabu-d-Pin, 
Whose like has never yet been seen since the world began, 

On the third day from the fii’st of Sha'ban, in the yqar 602 
Happened in the road to Ghazuin at the stage Dainyak. 

The days of his reign from the commencement of the rale 
of ^aznin to' the end of his life were thirty and two years and 
some months, and he deft no heir save One daughter, but he left 
behind him much treasure of gold and silver and precious stones, 
among these latter were five hundi'ed maiis^ of diamonds 
jewels of great value, besides cash and estates and other property 
the value of which we may estimate on the same scale. He made 
expeditions to Hindustan nine times, twice was defeated and seven 
times was victorious. 

Thou didst see Muizzu-d-Din Muhammad Sam, who in w'ar 
Was stronger in heart and hand than Sam and Ifariman 
He obtained, like Mahmidd, from the elephants of Hindustan 
Governments of Sasan and many kingdoms of Saman 

1 For an account of the incidents here briefly referred to see llavertv 
(Tabaqdt-i-NdfiH) 4:78 note 6. 

* A village beyond the Indus on the road to Ghaznin. Its exact situation 
is a matter of some uncertainly. Firishta (Bombay text) has ! Rfjhtalc. 

8 No author that I have seen records the name of the author. The 
Tabaqdt-i-Nd?iH attributes it to “ one of the learned men of that period.” 

4 The Tabriz ?jiaamu8t he meant, . being somewhat less than 21bs. while 
the 5na7i of Hindustan varies from 40 to 80 H)e, (Raverby). 

The Ain-i-AkbaH raaltes no mention of the man, as a weight nnit for jewels. 

Two MfVs are equal to half a 7)1011, As the seV w'as nearly two pounds this 
wonld make the man equal to eight pounds nearly. (See Ain-i-Akbari 
(Jarrett) 11. 3150 noth 4}. 

The Ih&ogdt-i-jN'djirf says 1600 laans of diamonds. 


He departed this world, and they say (the writer vouches 
for it) 

That there remained of his secret treasure 500 mans of dia- 
monds. 

And in his reign many learned doctors and scientists and poets 
flourished, of whom was Imam Fa^ru-d-Din Rdzi i may God he 
merciful to Mm who wrote the Latdif-i-Ghiyasl and other books 
in honour of his brother Sultan GhiyasU-d-Din Abu-l-Fath. He 
remained with the army of Sultan Muizzu-d-Din Muhammad Sam, 
and eveiy week used to stand up to preach, and at the termination 
of his sermon the Sultan used to evince great emotion, and since 
the Imam got very wearied of this continual coming and going, 
and everlasting service, one day addressing the Sultan from the 
pulpit he said Oh ! Sultan Muizzu-d-Din, some time hence neither 
will this greatness and glory of yours remain nor the flattery and- 
hypocrisy of Razi : The following gtifaVi is by him : 

If an enemy does not agree with you 0 friend 
If behoves yon to agree with your enemy, 

If not, then have patience for a few days 

He will not remain, nor will you, nor the pride of Razi. 

And after the assassination of the Sultan certain mischief- 
makers out of envy accused the Imam of having conspired with 
the Fidais, * and asserted tliat the Imam was well aware of their 

1 Abu Abdullali Muhammad Ibu Omar Ibn al-Hasain Ibn al- Hasan Ibn 
Ali al-Jaimi al-Bakr£ at-Tabarestam Ar-Kaz{* (native of Bai in Tabaristiu) 
was a doctor of the Shafiite sect, he was born at Hai A. H. 644 (A. D. 1150) 
and died at Herat A, H. 60S (A. D. 1210). (Ibn Khalliqan). See D’Herbelofc 
art Rizi. See also Majma'ul Fusahd I. p. B74, where he is called Al-Quraishi 
at-Tamimi, Ibn KfaaJliqaa does not mention the Laidif-i-^iyagi among Ar- 
Razi’s works, while on the other hand Haji Khalifa gives a work of this name 
but does not mention the author. His reference to it is as follows. “11124 
El-Letaif El-Ghi-yathiyeh. subtilitates Ghiyath-ed-Bim Liber persions in 
[natuor partes divisns, qnarnm prima de prinoipiis religionis, secnnda de 
nrisprudentii, tertia de ethicS, quarta de precalione agit.” 

8 The term Eidd-i is particularly applied to the diseiples^of the chief of the 
Mnlahidah heretics, at whoso hands Mnizzm-d-Din met his death according 
to the express statement of the author of the Tahay&t-i-Htdpri, (See Raverty 
485 note 3). This attempt to implicate RAsi in the responsibility for the 
murder is . recorded also in the Jdrni‘’Uf-t~1a’wdri!^) and the Tdju-l-Hadtir, 
See Elliott II. p, 236. 
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liypoerisy. Tliey made an attempt upon the Imam and he fled 
for refuge to Muaiyyidu-l-Mulk Sihiari ^ who was one of the dis- 
tinguished generals of the Sultan; he despatched him in safety to 
a place of security. A. poet, has written an ode in praise of him of 
which the following are two couplets. 

Sultan Muizzu-d-Din Shah Ghazi whose sword in the world 
has become like the famous Zulfiqar ^ of Ali Murtaza. 

The true Sultan Muhammad Sam, he whose love for 
the people is like the Sun of the friendship of Mustafa. 

1 Tabaqdt-i-Ndsiri states that he held the office of Vazir, and was put to 
death by the Turkish Malika and Amirs of ^aznfn, together with Malik 
Nafiru-d-Dm Husain the Amh-i- Shikar. 

8 Ml Fiqdr. The following is extracted from Ibn gialliqan (Slane) 
Yol. lY. p. 220. 

“ It is related that Harun ar Eashid on sending Yazid ibn Mazyad against 
A1 Walid gave him ZuT jPakar the sword which had belonged to the Prophet 
“Take it, Yazid, by it you will be victorious.” To this Muslim Ibn al -Walid 
alludes in the following verse of a kasida composed by him in praise of 
Yazid : 

‘ You caused the Prophet’s sword to recollect his way of acting and 
the bravery displayed by the first (Musnlman) who ever prayed and 
fasted.’ 

By these last words he meant Ali the son of Abd Talib for he was the 
person who dealt blows with it.” 

Lower down, qnoting as his authority Hisham ibn al Kalbi, Ibn Khalliqdn 
states that Zul Piqar belonged to Al-Aasi son of Mablh, both of whom were 
killed, in the battle of Badr ; Al-Assi being slain by ‘Ali who took the 
famous sword from him— -and he continues “Another author says that 
Zdl Faqdr was given to ‘Ali by the Prophet.” I must observe that faqdr with 
an a after the / is the plural, of Faqdra. which means a vertebra of the 
back. The name of this sword is also pronounced Ml Fiqdr the word fiqdr 
is the plural of fiqra. {Yertebra). 

At 'Tabari states Ml fiqdr came into the possession of Harun ar llashid 
in the following manner *. 

“ Zul fiqdr was borne by Muhammad Ibn Abd Allah ibn al Hasan lon al- 
Hasan ibn Ali ibn Abi Tdlib on the day in which battle was given to tlie 
army of Abd Ja‘ far al-Mansur the Abbaside ; when he felt dcatli to be near 
he gave Ziil fiqdr to a merchant who had followed him, and to whom Im o\v(!(l 
four hundred dinars ‘ Take this sword,’ said he, ‘ any member of the Abd 
Talib family whom you may meet with will buy it from you and give you 
the sum to Vhioh you are entitled. The sword remained with the merchant 
• till the Abhaside prince Ja'far the son of Sulaiman ibn All ibn ABd Allnh 
ibn al Abba? ibn Abd-al-Muttalib obtained the governments of Ycsmcn nnd 
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Another poet says : — 

The Emperor of the age, EZhnsran ^azi Mnizzu-d-Din 54- 
From whom the glory of crown and diadem gains increase, 

The origin of victoi’y, Muhammad ibn Sam ibn Hnsapin 
His very presence has become the mark for princely glory. ^ 

And ISTazuki Maraghai too says in pi^aise of him — 

Shah Mnizzn-d-Din before whose princely might 
The heaven stands girt like a bunch of flowers 
He came to the throne like a rose at the time when 
The heaven brought the Sun into the Balance. * 

Medina, and' h.e purchased it from the merchant for four hundred dinars. 

From him it passed to al-Mahdi the Son of A1 Man?iir (Edialifah from 
A.H. to '785 A.H.) from him to Mdsa al Hadi and from Musa to his brother 
Hfirdn ar Rasliid.”- 

A1 Asmai relates that he skw Hardn ar Rashid at Tus wearing a sword 
and that he said “ Asmii would you. like to see Zdl fiqdr and on Asmai 
expressing a wish to see it Harun ar Rashid hade him draw the sword — on 
doing so he found on it eighteen faqdras —The word faqdra is said in a note- 
to the above to designate “ a sort of waving ornament on the blade or else 
a notch on its edge. It is doubtful which is meant probably the latter.” 

The word Zuljiqdr me&mng vertehrated I think it quite possible that th'e sword 
in question was so called from its strength and pliability, the vertebral column- 
being the type of the combination of these two somewhat incompatible 
elements. 

1 MS. (A) has MS. (B) agrees with the texi:. 

8 i. e. In the time of year (autumn) when the Sun was in the sign of Libra 

The sun pnters Gemini Taurus Aries (Spring) 31sfc March. 

Virgo Leo Cancer (Summer) 21st June. 

dJUbiw 

Sagittarins Scorpio- Libra (Autumn) 21st September. 

Pisses Aquarius Capricomhs ("Winter) 21st December. 

■ ..eyaw ■ 

TIio sign Libra was a later addition to the Zodiac. It was known to the 
r-aflier Greek astronomers as cf. Virg. Georg, I. 33. 


He in the fire of whose wrath evil doers 
Give up their sweet lives like sugarcane. 

The sugar of religion and the rose of sovereignty 
The revolving sphere has mixed together ; 

Oh Ivord ! let this conserv e of religion and sovereignty 
Be the cause of health to the whole world. 

And Qazi Hamid ^ of BallA says : 

Gh^zi Muizza-d-Din wad-Dunya with whom 
On the day of battle victory marches with his auspicious 
standard. 

Qua locus Erigonen inter Chelasque sequentes Panditur. 

Subsequently it was called Zvyds (the yoke) by the Latins Jugum and was 
first formally called Libra in the Calendar of Julius Cmsar, This name 
seems to have been derived from the East, and must be regarded as a symbol 
of equality introduced into the heavens at the period when the entrance of 
the sun into that constellation marked the Autumnal Equinox. “ In the 
commentary of Theon on the Almagest Libra is frequently represented hy 
Airpa (a pound] or Airpat, a word originally borrowed by the Romans from 
the Sicilians, transformed into Libra and then restored to the later Greeks in 
the new sense of a balance.” See Smith’s (D. G. R. A.) p. 151, also Ain^i- 
Akbari (Jarrett) III. p. 13 and notes. Also Albirfini (Sachau) p, 173, where a 
table is given of the signs in seven languages. Sir William Jones (Jones’ 
Works Vol. I. p. 334i) leant to the opinion that “ both Greeks and Hindus 
received their divisions of the Zodiac from an older nation ” and there can 
he little doubt that this was the case ; the almost absolute identity of the 
nomenclature in Arabic, Greek, Persian, Syriac, Hebrew and Sanskrit points to 
a pictorial rather than to a verbal original, the more so as in the case of a 
pictorial symbol of ambiguous shape it was possible for the name to differ in 
different languages. Thus we know that the sign Libra was first known as 
XVAai to the Greeks fi*om its resemblance to the claws of a scorpion, then 
this name was changed to ^vy6s from the resemblance to a yoke, and finally 
called Libra a balance. 

The sturiu pictorial idea is applicable to all three words, and it is more than 
probable that iv6 mUst look, for the origin of the Zodiac, to the same source 
whence we trace the origin of our Alphabet. 

See also Albirum [Sachau (Triibner) ] Yol. I. p. 219. 

1 Fakhrn^l-Ulama wa Zimi-1-Fuaal4 IJamidu-d-Dm TJmar ibn Mahmud 
Balkhi. a celebrated writer whose Maqnmat called forth the pi-aise of the 
poet Aiiwari. He was the author of several works written in a style of 
gr«it and .studied elegance. He was an accomplished poet. Several of liis 
works are mentioned by name. Bee Mcijma‘ul Fusahd I. 197. 
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Bd 1 Muzaffar 1 tKe Ruler of the East for whom in tte field 
of battle 

The Huma of his canopy carries as it were victory under 
its wing. 

Sultan Qutbu-d-DIn Aibak 

Who was one of the specially favourite servants of Sultan 
Muizzu-d-Din, on the occasion of an eclipse of the moon had a 
broken little finger, * and was known by this soubriquet (Aibak), 
they also call him Qatbu-d-Din^ Lak bakhsh.^ With the consent of 
the nobles of Hinddstan he established himself as Protector of the 
kingdom of Debli, and after the martyrdom of Sultan Muizzu-d- 
Din his brother’s son, Sultan Grhiyasu-d-Dm Mahmud, the rightful 
heir of Sultan Ghiydsu-d-Din Muhammad in whose praise they 
wrote the followiag verse : — 

1 His full titles were : Sultan al-A‘zam, • Muizzu-d-Dunya wa-d-Diu Abul 
MugafEar Muhammad. On his death difficulties arose as to the succession, 
the Turkoman generals claiming it for Ghiyasu-d-Dln Matimud, son of Ghiyagu- 
d-Dfn, while the chiefs of Ghur on the other hand favoured the claims of 
Bahfiu-d-Dfn Sam, and a quarrel arose between the two parties as to the route 
to be taken in conducting the corpse of Muizzu-d-Din to Ghaznin. Eventually 
this was settled by the diplomacy of the Khwaia Muaiyyidu-l-Mulk. Taju-d- 
Din Taldkuz (Yalddz) came out to meet the body, which was buried in an 
enclosed grave which he had- built for his daughter, on the 22nd Sha‘b&n 
(Eirishta). 

S This is the reading of the text and of both MSS. and it serves in a 
measure to correct the current idea as to the etymology of the name Ibak, 
Eaverty (614, note 1) states that Ibak in Turkish mmas finger. This does not 
appear to be the case, so far as I can learn from dictionaries means the 

comb of a cook, while the word finger is (3"^ parmaq. On the other hand 
the word caI ay means moon and heg or heh means Lord. Whether 
the finger was- broken at the time of the f clipse, or whether it was a congeni- 
tal defect does not appear, but from the text before us the connection with 
the moon is the cause of the name, not, as has been said, the broken finger. 
See also Eaverty ioc. cit. and Thomas’ PathAn kings of Dehli, page 32, note 1. 
Eirishta however distinctly states \)J}\ 
if his text is correct. 

3 He was given the name of Sultan Qufcbu-d-^Din Aibak by Muizzu-d-Dm 
on the occasion of a public ceremony when he distinguished him by special 
marks of his favour. (Eirishta), 

* The bestower of lake. So called from his lavish generosity. 
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Sultan from East to West, Monarch, from West to East 

MahmM ihn Mut-ammad ibn Sam ibn Husain. 

having sent to Malik Qutbu-d-Din from Firoza Koh the panopj 
and insignia of royalty, addressed him by the title of Saltan, ^ 
and in the year 602 (1295 A.D.) having come from Dehli to 

Lahore on Tuesday, the sixteenth of the month of ZaQa‘dah in 
the aforesaid year, ascended the throne of empire and became 
proverbial for his kindness and clemency. He used to bestow upon 
deserving recipients rewards far in excess of their anticipations, 
and inaugurated his custom of la/e bakhsJvi (bestowing laks). One 
of the learned men of the time named Bahau-d-Din TJshi * said 
in praise of him. 

Quatrain. 

Oh thou that hast brought into the world the bestowal of 
laks; 

Thy hand has brought the mine into great straits ; 

From envy of thy liberality the- heart of the mine has 
seized blood drops, 

And placed them forvvard pretending that they are rubies. 
And after some time enmity arose between bim and Taju-d-Din 
Talddz, who was one of the slaves of Muizzu-d-Din and had 
read the Khntba in his own name in Ghaznin, on account of 
Lahore, and the fire of war and cbnfiict blazed forth on the con- 
fines of the Punjab; Taju-d-Dlu was defeated, and went to 
gg Kirman which was his usual abode. Sultan Qutbu-d-Dxn went 
and took possession of the fort of ^aznxn and staying there for 
a period of forty days, spent his time in rioting and wantonness 
and dissipation. Accoi’dingly the people of Ghaznin were an- 
noyed at his behaviour and secxietly summoned Taju-d-Din Yalduz, 
who- arrived without warning, and Salf.an Qutbu-d-Din not being 
able to oppose bim came to Lahore by way of Sang Surakh ^ 

He appears to have already posaeBsed the title of Salman (see note 3 page 
8 Bahau-d-Din Muhammad TJshi- Fargham was a very famous preacher and 
learned divine, very famous- according to Hfx as an extempore speaker, and an 
extremely able poetry and prose writer. (Maima'u-l-Pusaha, I. 172). 

8 One of the routes between 'Ghaznin and the Punjab, for he did not dare 
to take that through .(Kavorty, 527, note). The Tahaqdt-i-Ndsiri 

omits all reference to thi«, and merely mentions Qatbu-d-Din’e death- with- 
out saying where his fatal accident happened. As to the exact date of his 
death, see Eaverty 628, aofe 2, 
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Verse. 

Wliea tlie head of a Sultan becomes unsteady from wine 

Without warning the crown of Empire falls from his head. 

And after wielding power for some time he fell from his horse 
when playing chattg'iiw at Ldhore in the* year 607 H., and died ^ 
and -was buried in that city and his tomb is at present the resort 
of pilgrims. The period of his reign after the conquest, of 
Hindustan, was twenty years, out of which period he was for four 
years a Sultan, 

This ancient revolving heaven haff overthrown many heroes ; 

So far as you are able, place, no ' reliance on the sun and 
moon and Jupiter. * 

Seveu other iadividuals of the generals and slaves of SultaU 
Muizzu-d-D in reached princely power in Hinddstan and’ Ghaznin 
and Bengala and other- places, whose affairs are written in their 
proper places ; among others Tdjn-d-Pin Yaldtiz on the confines 
of Tardy an, otherwise known as Tara, wari, having fought with, 
Sultan Sbamsu-d-Din lyaltamish was taken prisoner. Another 
is Sulfcdn Ha§irn-d-Din Qabdoha * who- is also ope of the slaves of 
Muizzn-d-Ein, and had married one of the daughters of Taju-d- 
Din Talddz, the other daughter was married to Sultan Qutbu-d- 

1 oAIau Literally, emptied the mould (in which he was cast). 

The word though Arabic in appearance is not really so. It is in 

reality the Persian word ( of. )' in an Arab dress. 

The game of chaugdv- is the origin of the modern game of “ polo ” the 
chaugdn called in Arabic Saulajdn is- a name applied to a 

• stick with a curved extremity. .Curling looks are called tJLp-w 
A pony which is fit for the game of is called {Burhdn-i-QafT). 

2 In the ‘A]aibu-1-Makhldqat of Qazwlni we find that theastrologers con- 
siderod the sun as holding the place of king, and-tho^tars are his courtiers' 
and troops. The moon is his Vazir and Jupiter the Qagi; Thepjanetis 
considered to be a very fortunate one by astrologers who called it j^} Asu* 
The moon is also lucky so much so that everything lucky was called by the 
Hindus Somagraha, Soma being the Sanskrit word for moon. The snn was 
called ' Aditya,’ i. e,, the beginning as being the origin of all things. See 
Albirunl (Sachau) I. 217 and 

^ Who on the death of Qujbu-d'pip- proceeded to usurp TJohh and Multfc 
according to Baverty (630, note 6),.. The Tahaqdt^i-NdffiH states that 2ifa?iru-d, 
Din Qabacha married two of the daughters of QuJbu-d-Dm. (See note 
p. 529; (note 2, p. 632), 


Din and Saltan Mnizzu-d-Dm during his lifetime had bestowed 
upon him the governorship of TJchh and Multan. After the death 
of Sultan Qutbu-d-Din, he brought the whole country from Uchh ^ 
to Sarsuti and Kuhram under his own rule, and also took posses- 
sion of Lahore, and having fought with the army of Malik Taju- 
d-Diu who was on his way from ^aznin, Khwaja Mn‘aiyyidn.l- 
Mulk Sinjari * being in command of that army, was defeated and 
went to Sindh in which country he obtained great ascendancy. 

In the year 611 H. (1214 A. D.) a Moghul army arrived and 
laid siege to Multan for forty days and the Sultan Nasiru-d-Din, 
having opened the doors of the treasury, evinced great bravery and 
warded off their attacks, and at last after a reign of twenty- 
two years fell a prisoner into the hands of Sultan Shamsu-d-Din 
and trod the way to the next world. ^ Another is Malik Bahau- 
d-Din Tu^ial, when Muizzu-d-Din Mui^ammad Sam reduced the 
fortress of Bahankar ^ he entrusted the command of it to Malik 
Bahau-d-Din Tu^fecal, and he having built a fortress in the country 
of Bhasiyana® elected to reside there® and used continually to 

1 70 miles south-west of Multan. For the situation of TTohh, see Cunn. 
A. Gt. I.,p. 242. 

Tieffenthaler says that under this name are comprised seven villages the 
chief of which contains the tomb of Syud Buj^ari. Tieff. 1. 118. In Ren- 
nell’a map, Vol. III. Surusty is shewn as in Long. 74‘6 Lat. 28 6, Koram 
Long. 75'4 Lat. 29'4. 

5 See note 1 page 74- 

8 In the year 612 H. according to the Tdju-l-Madsir, hut from the text it 
appears to have been in 610 H. or early in 611 H. 

According tofThtagdt-i-jSrdjirf he was drowned while trying to escape. See 
Raverty 542-543, notes- of. Elliott II. 304. 

* Both MSS., but according to Tabaq^dt-i-Nd?iri and Alfi the name of the 
fort was Thankir or Thangir. (6'ee however Raverty 544 note 1). 

6 MS. (B) has Bhasiydna, MS. (A) has Bhayina. Taha^dt-i-Uldsiri mja 
“ the fortress of Thankir which is in the territory of Bhiana.” This fortress 
he hnilt was called Sulljan Kot (Thbagdt-t'-jydein). 

TiefEenthaler mentions, a place which he calls Beana and says, concerning 
it, Bedna etait autrefois une ville hien penplee, anjonrd’hni le nombre de ses 
hahitans eat fort diminne, apres qne le Rajah Tndou en a chasse, il n’ya que 
pen d’anndes, les Mahometans, Afgans, et SaSdes, qni se vantent de descendro 
de la race d’AU. Ella est an pied des montagnes, i 14 milles communs de 
JFatcpour an Sud-Onest. 

He mentions no fortress named Thankir or Bahankar nor does he mention 
: 'Sultan Kot; ■ 

8 Of. Talaqdt4-Ndpri wheT& this fort is called Sukaukot. 
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harass the envirotis of Gwaliar, and Sultan Muizzu-d-Din- at the 
time of his return from Gwaliar had promised to gire that for- 
tress to Malik Bahau-d-Din who accordingly strongly fcKrtiiled a 
position at a distance of two h'ohs from Gwaliar and harassed 
the garrison of the fort, so that after a -year the garrison sending 
messengers and presents inyited Sultan Quthu-d-Din and sur- 
rendered the fort to; him. On this acconut enmity arose hetween 
Malik Qutba-d-Din and Bahau-d-Din. Malik Bahiu-d-Diu died 
a short time afterwards. ^ 

Another is Malik Mnhammad Bakhtyar Ghxiri. * He was one 
of the great men of Ghdr and Garmsii’, a man adoimed with all 
good qualities who came to Ghaznin in the reign of Sultan 
Muizzn-d-Din and from thence went to Hinddstan. He did not 
approve of having to live in Lahore with Sultan Quthu-d-Din, 
and joined hands with Malik Husainn-d-Din Ughal Beg® ruler of 
the country between the two i-ivers (The Doab) and tho country 
beyond the river Ganges, and Kanpilah and Patiali * were allotted 
as bis reward. He proceeded to Oudh and conquered that coun- 

1 No date is given of those events. 

!* .Called also Mnhamxnad Bahhtydr i^ilji, the first to lead a Mnsulman 
invasion of Bengal in 59G A. H. fie belonged to tho lOiilj tribe of Gh6r, a 
Turkish tribe. Regarding him the Atn-i-Akhari states that the astrologers 
had predicted the overthrow of the kingdom of Nadiya by Muhammad 
Baklityar .Khiljh He destroyed the city of Nadiya {in 1203 A. D , 600 A. H.) 
md transferred the Capital to Lakhnanti. Prom that time Bengal has been 
dubjeot to the kings of Dehli. Afcbar/ (Jarrett) II. 148. 

He was a nephew of Muhammad son of Mahmud. (See Talaqdt-i-Ndsiri 
54-9)'. Raverty .denies his having ever been a slave but from the statement in 
the text there seems to be no doubt that tho author so rogai-ided him. (See 
Raverty, p. 550 7iot0 6). 

Maliku-l-Muazxam Husainn-d-Din XJghul Beg_ held in fief a coneideraible 
tract of country in the Doab, independently of Qutbu-d-'Din. 

£ See Raverty Tahaqdt'i-Nci^iH 660 note 6. 

4 MSS. {A.) and (B.) Km^pila. MS. (A) Punedli. MS. (B.) 

Pat/dif. Raverty p. 550 mote 6, anya Patftnh (Lat. 25° Long. 

82° 54'] and Kuntilah [Lat. 25° iT' Long. 82° 35'] th© Knntil of the 

Indian Atlas. 

• Soo the note above for a discussion of the question. 

In the text is evidently a copyist’s error for dsUiiT 

11 
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try, reduced Beliav and Muner,i and liaving taking large booty 
Snltin Qutbn-d-Dm sent him royak honours and a hamier of 
Sultanship. He then brought many presents to the court of the 
58.. Sultan, and received great favours and distinctions ; the grandees 
of the court seeing • they were powerless against him, becatne 
envious of him, and instigated the Sultan to such • an extent that 
one day he made him fight with a i*ogue elephant, ^ hut he struck 
the elephant so hard upon the. trunk with a heavy cluh that the 
elephant tuimed and fled. The Sultan was overwhelmed with 
astonishment to see this, and nominated and appointed Mm I’uler 
of the whole country of Lakhnanti ^ in Bengala' and sent him 
away,. In tlie second year after this arrangement Muhammad 
Bfl.lrhtyflT brought an army from Behar. towards Lakhnautl and 
arrived at the town of hTudiya^ with a small force, Hudiya 
is now in ruins. Bai Laldjmia (Lakminia the governor of that 

I MaweV villo assez disfeingaee sitaee sur la rive cifc^rieure (dn Qange) h 4i 
■milles o\iest de Sclierpour“(qui est i. 6 milles, de Patna) rembouoimre du 
San (Soane) se tionve entre Manor h. .rouest et Sclierpoiir k Test. Le Son 
se ijette dans la Grflwg'e i de cosso avant Manor. Tieff. I. 423 ®ofe (a). 

Behar tbe capital of the ancient kingdom of Magadh is situated on. the 
Panoliana river. Tieffenthaler describes it thus “ Une grande ville nioins 
penpl^e anjourd’hui quelle ne I’a 6t6, remarquable par des tombeanx magni- 
fiques de Mahometans (Shaikh Sharafuddm Mnniri is buried there). 

Elle a ete la capitale autrefois dela province. Sa 'distance de Patna en 
ligne droite est de IV milles.” 

See Hunter Gazetteer of. India. 

» On the occasion of a public audience held by Quibu'd-Bm in the Qasr4- 
Safed. 

S The ancient capital city of Bengal called originally Lakshmanawati, and 
possibly also Gaur, Called Jannatabad by the Emperor Humana. See Ain-i- 
Akbari II. ( JarrettJ 122, 131 also Imp, Gaz, art Qaur,. See also I’averty 
Tabaqdt-i-Wmri 559 note 2, 

4 Both MSS. Kudiyd. Also Tabaqdt-i'Akhart, See Imp, Gaz, Nadiya, 

Nadiya or Nabadwip is on the west bank of the Bh^Irathi, it. was foimclcsd 
by Lakshman Sen son of Ballal Sen King of Bengal who is said to have Ic^t 
Gaur for Nadiya owing to th© superior sanctity of the Bh%irathx at Ns'idiyi*. 
The name was called Nudia until the time of Aurangzeb — 

/See llaverty op cit 559 wote 2, 

E Arxi-kAfttwH II, (Jarrett) 148. Tahagdl-i-Ndsir/, 
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town wlio bad beoJi'd fi-om astrologers ^ tbe fame of Muliammad 
BaMityai’. and his great power, fled thence to Kamran, and property 
and booty beyond computation fell into the bands of the Muslims, 
and Muhammad Bakhtyar having destroyed the place of worship 
and idol-temples of the infidels founded Moscpies and Monasteries 
and schools and caused a metropolis to be built called by bis own 
name, which now has the name of Gaur. ^ 

Vbese. 

There where w'as beard before the clamour and uproar of 
heathen. 

Now tbei’e is heard resounding the shout of “ Allalio alcbar ” 

And after having the khuthah read and the cui*rency struck in his 
name, 2 having collected a large body of men, under the command 
of Amir AH Masi j ^ ( Mich) he attempted to conquer the countries 
of Tibet and Turkestan and twelve thousand cavalry fully armed 
and equipped ariived at a city which they call Bardhau.^ A river 

For an account of fclie birth of Laldimaniya see Tabaqdt-i-AkhaH which 
relates that in order to delay the birth for two hours his mother caused her- 
self to he suspended head downwards with her legs hound together till the 
auspicious moment predicted by the astrologers to ensure his I'eigning for 
eighty years arrived, immediately after delivoiy of her child the mother died, 
(see also Savefty Tabaqdt-i^Na^iH, p. 555). 

5 There is no authority for the statement that Gaur was ever known by 
the name of Muhammad BaMxtvar. Concerning the-name Gaur see Hunter 
Imp. Gaz. Qa.ur. 

3 The recitation of the or public prayer in the name of the new 

Sovereign and the issue of coins bearing his name was regarded by 
Mnliammadan nations as constituting actual accession to the throne and the 
statement is probably incorrect. 

As to this passage see Haverty 559 note 3. See Thomas Pathan Kings of 
Dehli p. 37 and p. 110, and notes. It appears unlikely that Muhammad 
Bakhtyar issued coins in his own name, as he was nothing more than 
SipahsMar of the Sultan Mnizzu-d-Din Muhammad Sam : nroreover no such 
coins are known. . 

4 A chief of the tribes of Kunch and Ml} called Ali Mfj {Tahaq^dt-i-mKir!) 
tribes between Tibet and Lakhnanti. 

6 Regarding this the Ta.haqdl-i-Nd${ri says that a chief of one of the 



erossed tlieir route called the Brabmanputr,’'^ which they also 
Bi’ahmkadi. It is thi’ee. ox' fom' times the size of the Granges. 
Shah Gai'shasp ? when he came to Hindustan built a bridge over 
that river, and crossed it at Kamrud and went on his way. Muljiam- 
xmd Bakhtyar crossed by that bridge, and leaving certain of his 
trusted generals to protect the bridge and command the road, 
the territory of Tibet, and spent ten days among the 
mountains and difficult roads, and at last arrived at a plain in 

mountain tribes between Lakbnauti and Tibbat the Kunoh-Mij-and Tihai’u 
who are all of Turkish countenance ( *^1 ) a.nd speak a 

language differing both from that of India and that of Tibbat, adopted the 
religion of Islam and agreed to act as guide to Mul^ammad Bakhtyar whom 
he conducted to a place where there is a city called Mardhan Kot (or 
Bordhan kot) in front of which flows a vast river called the Bang Mati 
and when it enters the country of Hindnstau they style it Samundar in the 
Hindi dialect; in magnitude, width, and depth it is three times the sizo of the 
Ganges. 

From this point the account differs, the Tahaqdt-i-Nd^iri says that they 
journ^ed up the river for ten days among the mountains till they came to 
an old bridge built of hewn stone, &c. 

Onr text on the other hand states that they crossed the old bridge imme- 
diately on reaching the river after which they journeyed for ten days in the 
mountains, &o. 

Badaoni’s statement has more primd fade probability, the statements of 
the Tahaqdt-i-Ndfirt moreover are somewhat confused and contradictory, 
author mentions how long the cavali’y force took to reach Bardhan. 

It seems fairly certain from Badaoni’s account that the city of Bardhan 
was on the near side of the river and that the crossing of the river was 
impracticable at that point, how far it was from Kauinid, where Badaoni says 
by the bridge ; does not appear. 

MS. (A.) Abardiii; MS. (B) AtKU’dhan. 

Tabaqdt-i-NdgirC says Bardhan (Rayerfcy &G1 uofe 8). Calcutta text has 

this river the Bcg-Mati (see Raverty 561 noit! I.) 
discussion of the identity of the river crossed and the place of 
pp 561-665. The only additional 'nformation given 
IB rnaT} the bridge was at Kamrud, and it seems not impossible 
may bo the bridge of Sil Hako and the river the Brahmaputra though 
B,avei-uy thinks it was the Teesta. 

» fcJoe Ruverty p. 561 note 9 and A/a-i-AA:?)ar< III. (Jarrett) 328 wte ai. 
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whicli was a fort of great strength : the garrison of that fort who 
were descendants of Gushtasp (that fort too was pne of the build- 
ings erected by Gushtasp) Came forth to fight, and fought so 
bravely till nightfall -that many men .were lost on the side of 
Mubammad Ba^tyar. He jutched his camp on that very spot, 
and coming down received tidings that five farsangs beyond this, 
city there was another city > from which 50,000 Turks all warlike; 
and ready for battle would come to the relief of their city. The 
following day Mubammad Bakhtyar not thinking it advisable to 
remain there, ai\d not being able to oppose then?, turned back and. 
came to the head of the bridge. Before his arrival the Generals 
in charge of the road had fonght among themselves, and the 
infidels had broken two arches of that bridge. The army of, 
Mubammad Bakbtyar had this bridge in front and- the infidels 
kept coming up in their rear, and fought with determined 
bravery. In that neighbonrhood there was an idol temple of great 
strength.!* Ihey passed the night there by some stratagem, and 
in the morning a ford was found, and a party of men who crossed 
by the ford found the sand of the river was a sort of quicksand, 
and the water of the river gradually growing deeper and deeper], 
the greater’ part of the soldiers of Mnhammad BaHityar were 
drowned in the ocean of destruction, and the remnant which re- 
mained became fuel for the fire of the infidel’s sword and attained 
the exaltation of martyrdom. Muhammad Bakhtyar, out of many 
thousand men, arrived at Deo Kot with some three or four hun- 
dred only, and fell ill from vexation and was attacked by hectio 
fever » and used to say “no doubt Sultan Muhammad Muizz-ud- 
Din Sam has met with an accident that fortune has gone so 
against me/’ - And when weakness took possession of him ‘AH 
Mardan one of Muhammad Bakhtyar’s greatest generals arrived 60 
at Deo Kot- from the district of Kamali^. and finding , him 

I Called Earpattan (Talacidt-i-mBiH) see Eaverfcy p. 567 and tioies for a 
fall aocoajifc of Batttyar’s retreat and disasters. 

S See Eaverty 670 note 9. regarding the possible locality. 

® I take this to b^ the meaning of the text 

> MSS. (A3 and(B) See Eaverty 672, note 7, where he calls this 

Naran-koe,, 
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IbctIriddcT), puiUid down tlie sheet £rom Ms face and rntWessly dea- 
patohed him with one Mow of a dagger. This event happened m 
the year *602 H. after the death of Snltan Maizzn-d-Din and after 
the death of Sultan Qatbn-d-Dm this same All Mardan eventually 
seized the reins of power by great craft, and promulgating the 
thutha and silcka of Lakhnauti in his own name was styled 
Sultan Alau-d-Din, and from the excessive folly and pride and 
arrogance of his mind safe quietly in Lakhnauti and divided 
the country of Iran and Turdn among his adherents, and no one 
dared to say “ these dominions are outside the scope of the Sid tin s 
: power why do you divide them ? ” They say that some unfortunate 

merchant laid a complaint of poverty before Alan-d-Din, who 
asked “where doqs this, fellow come fr.om?’' They answered 
“from Isfahan” tlien he ordered them to write a document to 

Isfahan which should, have the force of an assignment of land to 

: him. The merchant would' not accept this document, but the 

Vazirs did not dare to represent this fact and reported “the 
ruler of Isfaliau, by reason of his travelling expenses and assem- 
bling his retinue for the purpose of subjugating that country, is in 
: difficulties.” He thereupon ordered them to give a large sum of 

money far beyond his expectations; and when his tyranny and 
oppression exceeded all bounds the Amirs of Ihilj consenting 
to'^cther put him to death and raised to the throne Malik Husamu- 
d-Din lihilji who was one of the nobles of &lj and Ga^msir and 
one of the servants of Muhammad Balffityar., The reign of All 
Mardan lasted thirty-two years. 

Another was Malik Husainu-d-Dm 3 abovementioned who 
became possessed of the whole country of Tirhut and Bengala 
and Jajnagar and KamrM and gained the title of Sultan Ghiyasm 
d-Din, tilHu the months of the year 622 H., he sent to the Sultan 
Shamsu-a-Din lyaltimish thirty-eight head of eTephants and’ 

• 1 Of. Talaq,dt-i-Nd*iH 678. He would appear to have been the subject of 
1 expansive delusions very likely au early symptom of the general paralysis 

!■ ,„hich would have declared itself later had he not been removed. 

8 Both MSS. have but as a matter of fact Ah Mardan 

koigned only two years and some months (see also Eaverty 580 note 7.) 

. 8 Malik Hus&inu-d-Dm *Iwaz. 
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sevenfcj tliousand tanqahs * in casli as a present and acknowledged 61. 
the Sultin’s authority^ as will he mentioned, if Grod '(he He exalted) 

BO w'ill it> And in the year 624 H. Malik JSTasiru-d-D in Mnham- 
mad ibn^ Sultan Shamsu-d-Din went from Oudli to Lakhnauti at 
the instigation of some of the Amirs, 3 and ^iyusu-d-Din ^ who 
at that time had taken an army from Lakhnauti to Kamriid turned 
back, and fougnt a severe' battle wiith Malik Kasiru-d-Din and 
was taken prisoner together with the majority of his generals and 
was put to death. The dui’ation of his reign was twelve years. ® 

The mention of these few kings of the regions of Hindustan 
incideutally with the affairs of the Saltans* of Dehlf was both 
opportune and necessary, and the affairs of the remaining Muizziyeh 
kings wlio attained to the Sultauat of Multan and other kingdoms 
are mentioned in other j)laces. 

Sujjtan Ar^m Shaii’ ibn Qutbu-d-Din Aibak® 

After his fatiher, succeeded to the throne. 

In the world no family remains without a master 
If one depai'ts,. another takes his place ; 

This too is the way with this deceitful world 
The father departs, the son’s foot is in the stirrup. 

By the consent of the Amirs he marched from Lahore to Delhi. 

In the meantime Malik Shamsu-d-Din lyaltimish, who was a 
servant and adopted son,, and son-in-law of Sultan f^utba-d-Din- 

1 Tamjah. For the value of this see J. R. A. S. New Series Tol. i. p. 343 
also Raverfcy 584. note 2. Thomas Chr. Pathan Kings of Dchli pp. 161 and 
p. 49 note. 

•Tlie silver tanqah weighed 176 grains. Thera was a coin known as the 
taaj which was .gV of e/'tanqah, 'whilo another coin was introduced under 
Muhammad Tnghlaq known as the blaek which was of the silver 

tanqah. 

The value of the silver tanqah was about the same as the rupee. See Ain-i- 
Akbari 111, (Jdvrett) B62, note 3. 

8 The text should read 4 j'***w MSS. A. and B 

3 Malik liszu-d-Din Jani. See Kaverty, p. 694, 1 , 

* GIiiyasu-d-Din Iwaz ... Husain Khiijf. 

5 He was the last of the Muizzi Sulj.ttns according to the TabaqdUi.m?iH 

6 Succeeded his father in G07 II. Of. Kaverty, 529, note 4. Thomas pp, 40. 
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and had ti’ibutary relations with Malik Na^im'-d-Din Qahaclia, 
at the invitation of Sipah Salar AYi Isma'il, had come from. 
■Hardwar and Badann to Delili and had taken possession of tlie 
.city and its country. When Ai’am Shah arrived in the vicinity 
of Dehli Malik Shamsn-d-Din came out against him in battle 
ai-ray, and Aram Shah was defeated. The duration of his reign 
was Just a year. ^ 

Sj^ll of us young and old are doomed to die 
Ko one remains in this world lastingly 
This is the way of the lofty sky. It holds 
In one hand a crown in the other a noose. 

Sultan Shamsu-i)-Din Italtimish ® 

Called by the title of “ Tamin-i-Amir-al-Mtiminm ” 

(Eight hand of the Commander of the Faithful.) 

In the year 607 H. ascended the imperial throne of Dehli ; and 
the reason of the name lyaltimish is that his birth occurred on 
the night of an eclipse of the moon, and the Turks call a child 

1 MinhaJ-us-SiraJ mentions that at ArAtn’a death Hindustan was divided 
into four principalities. Sind in the posBession of Nfisiru-d-Dm Qabiohah s 
Dehli and its subordinate divisions belonged to Shamsu-d-Din lyaltiraishc 
LaMinauti was held by the Khilj chiefs ‘Ali Mardan having thrown off his 
allegiance on the death of Qutbu-d-Din, and Lahore remained a subject of 
contention between the rulers of .Sind, Dehli and Grhaznin. See Thomas’’ 
Pathsn Kings, p. 40. 

8 iVoi in either MS. These verses are from the Shahnnmah of FirdausL {vide 
ShahnAmah, Calcutta Edition, by Turner Macau, 1829, Yol. I. p. 361, line 
3, and Yol. I. p. 372, line 6. The editor of the text has apparently quoted 
those lines from memory or possibly they wero in the MSS. from whicfc he- 
prepared the text. 

8 In MSS. A and B this word is clearly written This text has 

lyaltimish or Altamish as he is generally called was the first sovereign 
who ceigned in Dehli with independent power. He received^ a diploma of 
investiture from the Khalif of Baghdad [Al-Mustan?ir b-illoh, A. H. 626] 
a moB important recognition to a Mufeammedan sovereign and one that is 
remarkable as being the earliest notice taken by the arrogant court of 
Bagdad of this new Indo-Muhammadan kingdom. (Thomas, p, 43). • 


born under these circumstances lyaltimish.* His father was the 
chief of many of the tribes of Turkestan. His kinsmen, under 
pretence of taking him for a walk took lyaltimish into a garden 
and sold him like Joseph to a merchant, from there he happened 
to' be taken to !l^khara, and thence in the time of Sultan 
Muhammad Sam to ^aznin ; and in these days Sultan Qutbu- 
d-Din after the conquest of Hahrwalah and the taking of Gnjrat 
had gobe to Ghaznin, and since without permission of Sultan 
Muhammad Sam no one could purchase lyaltimish he asked, 
permission from the Sultan to sell him. Sultan Mu’^ammad Sam 
said that since he had’given orders that no one there should buy 
that slave 'they were to take him to Dehli and sell him there. 
Sultan Qutbu-d-Din after his return from Ghaznin bought a 
slave named Ibak, a namesake of his own, and lyaltimish, at 
Dehli for 100,000 tangaTis- at first he called him Amir Tam^ach,® 
and appointed him to the Amirship of Tabarhindah,^ vand at the 
time when Sultan Qutbu-d-Din fongbt with Taju-d-l)m Yalddz, 
Ibak his slave ^ tasted the cup of death. At that tinie he made 
lyaltimish an especial favourite, and after the capture of Gwaliar 
he made him Governor of that place, and subsequently hestowed 
upon him the rule of Baran ^ aud its environs, and | since he 
began to shew signs of extraordinary hardiness he entrusted the 
country of Badaun to him, and in the war of Muizzu-d-Din 
with the Khiikhars (as has been already related), lyaltimish 
having got together a huge army from Badaon and the foot 
of the hills, joined hands with Sultan Maizzu-d Din in the 
seryice of Sultan Qutbu-d-Din, and ai'mcd as he was having 
forced his horse into the river ^ engaged the enemy bravely sevei’al 

1 Ooncernmg tlio origin of fclio name soe Thomas, p. 44,11046 1. The note is too 
' long to transcribe here, bat briefly it may he said that Mr. Redhouse to whom 
the above' text was submitted by Mr. Thomas thinks it probable that owing 
to errors of transcribers of the Turkish compound word the <J has become 
displaced and that the word should really be written ay-tutulmash 

eclipse of the moon. 

This explanation seems most plausible. In Turk! the word 
alicCmsh means the advanced guard of an army, or the number sixty. 

3 MS. A. MS. B. 

8 Tabarhindah in MS. A is written 

^ Buland shahr, (Thomas). See Hunter Imp. Gaz. (p, 14fl). 

6 See Tahag^dt-i~Na§ir{. It was the river Jlulam. 
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times : Sultan Muizzni-d-Bin bestowed on liim fitting' bononrs 
and distinguished him royally and gave him high recommendations 
to Malik Quthu-d-Din, and went to the greatest possible lengths 
in his care for him ; and that same day Malik Qutbu-d-I>in wrote 
his letter of emancipation, and hy degrees raised him to the 
dignity of Amir-ul-IJmara (Chief of the Amii's) till his affairs 
reached the height they did. And in the beginning of his 
reign certain of the Muizziyeh and Qutbiyeh Amirs rebelled 
against him ' and suffered punishment and became food for the 
pitiless sword. And Malik Taju-d-Din Yalduz after he 
had suffered defeat hy the Army of J^v^firazm obtained possession 
of Lahore ; Sultan Shamsu-d-T)in coming from Delhi to meet 
him in the year 612 H. drew up in battle order on the confines 
of Tar%an which is known as Serai Talawari.^ After a severe 
battle Sultan ,'Taju-d-Din Yalduz being defeated fell a prisoner 
into the hands'of Sharnsn-d-Din who sent him to Badaon. The 
bird of his soul there escaped from the prison house of the body 
and took its flight to the nest of the next world. His tomb is in 
that city. 

And in the year 614 H. Sultan Shamsu-d-Din came into conflict 
with Sultan " Ha^iru-d-Din Qabacha who had married the two 
daughters of Sultan Qutbn-d-Din one after the other, and was 
in possession of tJchh and Multan, and victory rested with Sultan 
64. Sfiamsu-d-Dm, and for the third time* Sultan Shamsu-d-Din 
went up in person against him. He, having fortified the castle 
of Uchh, himself went to the fortress of Bhankar, and Nizamul- 
Mttlk Wazir Jandi pursued him while tlie Sultan reduced Uchh. 
After heai’ing the news of the capture of Uchh, Y/jsira-d-Din 
sent his own son Bahram Shah into the presence of the Sultan 
and sued for peace. Bhankar also was captni-ed. And in the 
year 615 H. Nasirn-d-Din was overwhelmed in the sea of destruc- 
tion in the Punjab, and snn*endered the property of life to the flood 
of death, and the Sultan turning back came to Delhi. In the 
year 618 H. Sultan Shamsu-d-Din raised an aimy against Sultan 

1 0/i Baverfcy, p. 608, note 8. 

S According to the Tazkiratu-I-Muluk this was the first occasion in 
which SuUan Shamsu-d-Din had shewn hostility to Nnsiru-d-Din Qabacha. 
On the other hand the Tdbaqdt-i-Naairi states that there used to he constant 
contention between them. Badaoni is very likely correct in his statement. 
See iZai’crfi^ p. 609, note 1, 
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Jalalu-d-Din Mangbumi^ son of Khwarazm Stah who having 
suffered defeat at the hands of Changia Khan after Taju-d-Din, 
came to G-haznin and thence from fear of the incursions of 
Obangiz Khan had gone to Lahore with his family and relations ; 
and Sultan JahUu-d-Dln not hcing able to withstand him went 
toAvards Sindh and Siwistan and from there by way of Kuch 
and Makran ai-rived at Kirman and Iraq.* 

And in the year 622 H. ^ Snltan Shamsu-d-Din, took an 
army towards Behar and Lakhnauti and brought Sultan Ghiyasu-d- 
Din Khilji, who has beeu before mentioned, into obedience, and 
having accepted the present above mentioned,^ established the 
jckiitha and sikka in his own name ^ and having given his elder 
son the title of Snltan Nasiru-d-Din Mahmdd^ made him his heir, 
and having made over that country to him returned to tine 
metropolis of Delhi. Eventually Malik ISfasiru-d-Din MahmM 
having fought with Ghiyasu-d-Din on the confines of Lakhnauti 
got the upper hand, and having taken him prisoner put him to 
death, and great booby fell into his hands which he divided into 
poi’tions and sent it as rewajrds to each of the nobles of Dehli. 65. 

1 So called because of a mole which he liad on his nose (Raverty 285, note 8). 

He was t.he last of the Khwarazm Shahi dynasty. He is said to have turned 
devotee and to have lived till <388 H (Raverty 299, note.) Thei'e is some question 
as to the orthography of this name. Thomas p. 90, note 1, judging from 
inscriptions on his coins calls him Mankbarnin, as he considers the final 
letter to be ii» a not The etymology given above is probably correct as 

the word (menp) in Turk! means grain de leaut4 while means 

‘ ■ nez ” (Diet. Turk. Orientate Pavet-de Coui-teille) the word originally being 
mengburfitt would in Persian have become altered in pronunciation 
to mangbnrun and with the addition of the ya-i-nisbat 

Maiigbumni. 

5 For a full reference to the bibliography of this expedition, see Elliott 11. 

549. See also Ain-i-Akbari, Vol. II. Jarrett 343, and notes. D’Herbelot art. 
Gelaleddin, Vol. II. p 87. 

8 Mistake in text FIT where 422 H. is in figures. 

4 “ Thirty elephants and eighty laks of treasqre. ” ^ (pihaqdt-i-Naprt.} 

8 See Thomas’ Pathan Kings, p. 46. It is not said here what kind of 
coinage — Thomas puts the year 626 A H. as the first of the silver coinage. 

6 MS. (A) 

7 The word (*^1 in MS. A is omitted in the text after the word 

MS. A continues after the wortl as follows f— 


^ [It is well known that a poet name ISTasirl arrived in timt eonntry 
fx'om Deitii in the service of Hazrat Khwaja Qntbu-d-'Din Uslii ^ 
may God sanctify him and said I have composed a Qasida iu 
praise of Saltan Shamsu-d-Din. Read the Fatiha that I may 
get the accastomed reward,” They read the Fatiha and he 
having been admitted to the Sultan’s presence read this MatlaK 

Oh thou from dread of whom sedition has sought refuge, 
Whose sword, has sought from the infidels property and 
elephants. 

The Sultan by the mere reading of that matla‘ learnt it hy 
heart and repeated it, and when the poem was finished he asked 
How many couplets does this Qasida contain ? The answer was fifty 
and three. He thereupon ordered them to give him fifty-three 
thousand w'hite tangahs.*] Sultan Shamsu-d-Din in [the year] 623 
H. made an attack upon Ranthauhlnir ^ and having brought an 
Bi'mj thither reduced that fortress, and in the year 624 H. having 

ji> 'ijS h [) ty) 

iy| jf ^ J djj\ 

IjS' <i.3hni 

MS. (B) reads, as tEollowfl ... O'**-" lylhh#^ 

j ^*1^1 v-s^Js 

AaJlj oejjw uJjy^ l^^i*** j 

I do not know what MS. the Maulilvl Ahmad Ah used for his edition, but 
it cannot have been, either of the MSS. to whicdi I have access. 

1 The words in [ ] brackets are iiot found in either MS. I have 

consulted. 

S A famonS saint known as Kaki from the “ Kak ” or Oakes which were 
supplied by the prophet ghizr for the sustenance of his family for whom 
liis devotions left him no leisure to make provision. See A in-i-Akluri ] I. 
(Jarrett) 303, note 2. He died A. H. 634, and is buried in Dehli. See also Kaverty 
p. 621, note 6, third para. II. (Jarrett) 279.} 

2 The silver tangah piece of 175 grains. 

4 A figure of this fortress is given in Tieffenthaler Vol. T. facing p 320, 
plate XX. He describes it as a fortress so situated at the head of a narrow 
gorge that it can be held by " uuo poiguce de soldats having a spring 
of water arising. .from the rooks and forming a stream which runs down 
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detailed a large army to attack and capture tlie fort of Mandfir ^ 
brought that fort together with the Siwalik hills into the circle 
of his conquest and re. irned to Dehli, and in this same year 
Amir Ruhauia who was one of the most learned men of that 
time came to Dehli from BuMiara in the affair of Changiz Khan, 
and vyrote several brilliant odes of congratulation upon these 
victorieSj of which the following verses are an extract. 

The faithful Grabriel carried the tidings to the dwellers in 


Prom the record of victories of the Bultan of the age 
Shamsu-d-Din, 

Saying — Oh ye holy angels raise upon the heavens, 

Hearing this good tidings, the 8 canopy of adoimment. 

That from the laud of the heretics the Shahanshah of 
’ Islam 

Has c^onquered a second time the fort resembling the sky ; 
llie Shah, holy w'arrior and Gh^zi, whose hand and sword 
1 he soul of the lion of repeated attacks ^ praises 
And there are also other many charming poems attributed to 
him, of which the following ode is one : 

Piom the tongue of the pen my own story I tell in the 
words of the pen 

to Scherpoiir two miles distant (This place is not marked on Eennell’s map) 
Eesides tins there are oisterns hewn out of the rooks in the fort to collert 
uL'X. four gates approached by steps cut m . 

' Maudawar (Tahaqdt-i-Wasiri, p. 611, note 3, Mandwar MS. (A). 

See RenudVs map. ' Monorpour Long, 77 Lat 27 This 
.taatio,. 

7'“*“., do ,„a.-quo „eo one ,„..to„.ee „ 15 „iu« No j jn 

Uji pour.^ JS Pi’ohalily the fort here called Mandu; 
s llakim Abu Bakr ibn Muhammad Ali Samarqandi. 

>_MS. (A) no hare i,..lo,.d ot ^ a,, in the tent, tho word, 

ta-tOJ which appeare a hotter reading, .‘the oaaopr of adornment,” 

I have preferred it. 

MS. (B) has uHir? w'hich is evidently a copyist's error for 

4 jt/ is a name of ‘AK who is called Asad ‘Ullah or bv the 

Persuuis Shir-i-Khuda, 'the lion of God. ^ 


66 . 
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On tlie page of my life, thougli the writing of grief lias 
been traced by the pen 

Since I lived in this world with the pen all my days have 
been black as the peir 

And swift as I write my account, so. fierce is the point of 
the pen 

That like to my own gentle voice is the sharp loud lament 
of the pen. 

Although in the midst of my loss I reap always rewards 
■from the pen. 

Still no one will mention my state to my Lord save the 
tongue of the pen. 

’Tis from Khwaja Mansur bin Sa'id thrives the market of 
test of the pen 

That great one whose words load the burden of truth on 
the van of the pen. 

He has mounted his beautiful thoughts on the steed of his 
swift runuing pen.^ 

In the road of just ruling he gallops, light holding the rein 
of the pen. 

His skill hand in hand with his wisdom reveals hidden 
arts of the pen. 

And in the year 626 H, Arab Ambassadors came from Egypt* 
bringing for him a robe of honour and titles, and out of joy at this 
they built triumphal arches in the city and held banquets. And in 
this same year the tidings arrived of the death of his son Sultan 
67. ISIasiru-d-Din, Governor of Lakhiiauti, and the Sultan, after com- 
pleting the duties of mourning, gave his name (t.e., Hasiru-d-Din) 
to his younger son after whom the Tabaqdt-i-Nasin is named, la 
the year 627 H., be proceeded against Lakhnauti and quieted the 
disturbances of those regions, and after entrusting the govern- 
ment of that place to Izzu-l-Mulk Malik ‘Alau-d-Hiu Ehafi ? 
returned to the capital and in the year 629 H. reduced the fortress 
of Gwdliar. MMik ^aju-d-Bin the Secretary of State, wrote the 

i MS. (A) jlr- 1) 

3 This must have been from BaghdM from the Khalifah A1 Mnstansir 
b-illah. S'ee Raverfcy 616, wte 2. 

3 MS. (A) MS. (B). as in the text. Tahaqdt~i~ 

reads Alau-d-Dm Jdnt, See p. 618, notes. 
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following quatrain upon the talcing of that fort, and they en- 
graved it upon stone ; — 

Every fort v^hich the king of kings conquex’ed 
He conquered by the help of Grod and the aid of the faith : 

That fortress of KHewar and that strong castle 
He took in the year six hundred and thirty. ^ 

It is apparently tlie date of the siege which accounts for the 
difference of one, year. And in the year 631 H. * having made 
an incursion in the direction of the province of Mahvah and 
taken Bhllsa^ and also captured the city of Ujain,^ aud hav- 
ing destroyed the idol-temple of IJjain which had been built six 
hundred year-s previously, and was called Mahakal, he levelled it to 
its foundations, and threw down the image of Hai Vikramajit 
from whom the Hindds reckon their era® (the author of this 
selection, by the order of the Khalifa of the time, the Emperor, 
the Shadow of the Deity, in the year 972 H and again anew in 
the year '1003 H ® with the assistance of Hindu pundits trans- 
lated 32 "stories about him. which are a wonder of relation and 
strange circumstance, from the Hiuddi into the Persian tongue and' 
called it Haraa-i-j^irad Afza — ) and brought certain other im- 
ages of cast molten brass placed them on the ground in front of 
the door of the mosque of old Dehli and ordered the people 6S. 
to trample them underfoot and a second time he brought an army 
against Multan ; ® this expedition ,was in every way unfortunate 

1 SSfch of the month §afar 630, A'H- (Tabaqdt-i-Nasiri), 1233, A.D. 

5 632 H. (^haqd,t-i-Wafir{) p. 621, note 6. 

8 Bhilsa on the Betwa, is a place of Hindu pilgrimage, in its neighbourhood 
are many interesting Buddhist topes. 

4 Ujjain on the Sipra, was in ancient times the capital of Malwa, and the 
spot which, marked, the Isfe meridian of Hindu geograuhers. It was the 
city of Vikramaditya See Hnnter, Imp. Gaz , and Tieff. Vol. I. p. 3i6. 

6 Ain-i-Akbari (Jarretfc) II. 15, notes 2, 3. Alheruni, (Sachan) II. 5, 6. The 
Samvat era commencing from 57 B. 0. 

1564 A.D. and 1694. A.U. Al-Baddoni died according to the Tahaqdt-i- 
fifea'/i Jo/id5j» in the year 1024, A.H. (1015 A.p.}, I can find no mention of 
the Nama-i-Khirad Afza, and can offer no suggestion as to what this work 
■was a Iranslution of, possibly it was of one of Halid^sa’s poems, j , 
eJj ^ (B). . jij The text (C,). agi-eeswith MS. (B). 

f Sea Ivnp. Ga«. art. Dehli. 

8 Se.e Raverty 623, aote 8, wljo holds that this should read Banian* 

Iloili MSS. (A and B) have as also has Fis ictiic 
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for him, and a very severe bodily illness afflicted him, he so retnrned 
and came to Dehli, and in the year 633 H, (1235 A D.) left this 
lodging hon«e of the world for the eternal mansions of the next 
world. The dnraticm of his sultanate was iwehty-six years. 

Verse. 

Por this reason this heart-enthralling palace became cold. 

Because when you have wai’med the place, they say to you 
Eise ^ 

And the prince of poets ^ (on him he mercy) b&js : — 

8 [in all Hindustan you saw the dust of the troops of lyalti- 
mish 

Look now drink your wine, others walk in his plain] 

It is the same Dehli one would say, yet where is his victori- 
ous canopy? 

It is the same kingdom at all events, where has that royal 
dignity of his gone ? 

The earth is a house of mourning, and mourns too for its 
own sake 

At the time of the birth of that child whom they see 
weeping. 

It is a well known story that Sultan Shamsu-d-D in was a man 
of a cold temperament, and once upon a time he desired to consort 
with a pretty and comely girl, but found that he had not' the 
power. The same thing happened several times : one day the girl 
was pouring some, oil on the head of the Sultan and shed some 
tears upon the Sultan’s head. He I’aised his head and asked the 
cause of her weeping, after a great deal of hesitation she answer- 
ed : I had once a brother who was bald like you and that reminded 
me of him, and I wept. When ho had heard the story of his being 
imprisoned it became evident that she was the own sister of the 

1 Nizami. 

9 Mh* Klmsrd Dehlavi. A. few translated selections from tho works of this 
poet will he found in Elliott, Vol. iii. p. 523, and a notice of the poet historian 
at p. 07 of the same volume. His full name was Yaminu-d-Din Muhammad 
Jrlftsan, he is said to have left behind him some half million of verses. Ha 
was born in 651 A.H, (1253 A.D.) and died in 725 A.H. (1325 A.D.) but 
according to the Atash Kada. his death ocourred A.H. 762 (A.D, 1351). 

8 Not in MS. (A). 
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Sultan, and that God be he glorified and exalted had preserved 
him from this incestuous intercourse. The writer of these pages 69, 
heard this story from the lips of the Khalifah of the world, I menu ■ 
Akbar Shah may God make Paradise his kintjdom in Fathpnr 
and also in Lahore, one evening when he had summoned him itito 
the private apartments of the capital and had conversed with 
him on certain topics, he said, I heard this stoi*y from Sultan 
Ghiyasu-d-Din Balban and they said that when the Sultan wished 
to have connection with that girl her catamenia used to come 
on [and this ocourx'ence was at the time of writing].! 

Sultan Rdknu-d-DIn Firoz Shah ibn Shamsu-u-DIn 

Who m his father’s time had several times been in charge of 
the districts of Biidaon, and afterwards had received the canopy 
and staff of authority, and while holding the country of Lahoi’S 
was his heir-apparent, succeeded to the throne by consent of the 
authorities in the aforesaid year,* and Malik Taju-d-Din his 
secretary 2 wrote this congratulatory ode in honour of his acces- 
sion 

All hail to the everlasting kingdom, 

Above all to the king, in his heyday of youth, 

Yamlnu-d-Daulat Ruknu-d-Din 

Whose door became like the Bukn-i-Yamiini ^ from its aus- 
piciousness. 

When he ascended the throne, he opened the doors of the trea- 
sury, and gave full scope to his taste for rioting and wantonness 
and indolence and sloth, and used to speud his precious hours in 
the company of prostitutes and vagabonds. 

When thy heart inclines towards the wineshop 

Except the taveim keeper® ami the musician who will 
praise thee, 

1 Tlie words in brackets are not found in either MS. (A) or (n). 

2 633 A.H. 

* MS, (A) omits j before 

* The south corner of the Ka'aba, a spot of special veneration to pilrriins. 

Burton’s pilgrimage to EJ Medina and Mecca, III, 162. Hughes. Dirt, of 

Jblam, o-ts. Soo also Muir’s Life of Mahomet, II. 36, note. 

® to.Kt MS. (.A) ty®. 
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And 1)18 mother Turkan I^atiin,^ who was a Turkish slave glr!, 
linviiig gained absolute power, used to vex the other concubines of 
the vSultan against whom her envious heart burned, in various 
ways, and put to death Qutbu-d-Din the eldest son of the 
Sub fin by anotlici* concnhine. The treasury became empty, and 
'' Alidrirmaad Shfih the ■ younger brother 

oi' tiio iSultaii, WHO was ruler oC Oudh, refusing to acknow- 
ledge Ids authoi-ity revolted against him, and Malik Tzzu-d- 
iJiii® and Kablr Jvlu iu Sultani governor of Multan, and Malik 
Saifu-d-Din feudatory of Hansi, entering into coiTespondence 
with one another raised the standard of opposition, Sultan 
Bnknu-d-Din Firoz Shah had arrived in the neighhouidiood 
of Man^urpur and Tarayan with the intention of quelling this 
disturbance, and before this occuiTence !N'izama-.l-Mnlk Junaidi 
the Wazii' and Agent of the territory of Hindustan, fearing the 
Sultan had fled to KilughariS and had .gone in the direction of 
Kol and joined hands with Malik ‘Izzu-d-Din Muhammad Salari ; 
and other trusty Amirs who had remained in the army having 
from the vicinity of Mansui-pur went to Dehli and having 
swnrn ^ fealty to Bazziyah Khatun who was- the eldest daughter 
of Sultan Shamsu-d-Din, and his heir apparent according to her 
fathei'’s will, and a woman endowed with excellent qualities, 
lu’ave, generous, and intelligent, raised h^r* to the thi'one and 
imprisoned Turkau Kiatun. When the Sultan having returned 
from the army, arrived at Kilukhari, the troops of Sultan Raraiyah 
went out to meet him, and having seized him without fighting 
im]»risoned him, and he died in prisnn.^ The duration of Ms 
reign was six months and a fraction. 


1 SViuh Turkiin, styled Klmdawauda-i- Jahan . 

8 I’lio Tabaqdt-i-Ndfin says, “ Malik ‘Izzu*d-DIn, Muhammad Salari who 
was the feudatory of Budann broke out into rebellion : and in another direc- 
tion Malik ‘Izzu-d-Din Kabir Khiiu Ayaz feoffee of Multan, Malik Saifn-d- 
Din Kuji feudatory of Ilfinai, and Malik Alau-d-DIn Jiini who held the fief 
of Labor united together ” and revolted. Eaverty, pp. 633, 6<}4. 

3 Kilukhari, a Rubnrb of Dehli. 

4 ]^S. (A) 

B In the year (534 11., 18th of Rabi‘a-1-Awwal. 

llis death was probably due to violence, occurring as it did according to 
Minhaju-s-Siraj on the day of his seizure and imprisonment. See Eaverty, p. 
63G. note 4, 
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Do not set tty heart tipon the world, for it is a stranger 
Like the singer who is every day in a new house. 

Among the poets of that age [and the master of that time] *• 
of Riiknu-d-Din was Shihab Muhainra Badaoni * as Mir l^usru ^ 
on Mm be mercy says in one of his opening odes 

111 Budaon Muhamra rises intoxicated from sleep 
If tiiere comes forth from this melody the sound of the 
birds of Dehli 

And Maliku-l-Kalam Dakhru-l-Mulk ‘Amid TulakI ^ mentions 
him as a master ^ and since the speech of the modern ( poets) after 
the appearance of the cavalcade of the Prince of poets has be- 
come like .the stars at tbe time of tbe raising of the, banner of ?l 
the glorious sun, and like the seven poems ® at the time of the 
descent of the inspii*ed revelation upon the best of men, and the 

1 [ 3 not in MS. (A). 

8 The name is wrongly given in MS. (A) MS. (B) and the text. The real 
name of this poet is Shihubu-d-Dui ibn Jamriln-d-Din Mntmura ( lSy*Lc ). 

Ho was known as Shihab-i-Matmara. The verse here quoted should be as 
follows ; 

ji O«w0 

ly ty) tj — 

In Madaran Shahab-i-Mntmara rises intoxicated 

If he hear the sound of the singing of the birds of Dehli in this 
melody. 

Vide Majma^u-l-Fu^aJia, Vol. I. page 304. 

8 Mir Khnsru. the celebrated poet bora at PatifiliL 651 A. 'IT. Died 725 A.H> 
the author of 99 poetical w^orks (Beale) (ilujma'u-l-Fusahu) see note 4, page 68. 

4 MS. (A) buyaki We should read Mmid LamaH, Fa^ra-I-Mulk 

Khwaja ‘Amidu-d-Dm commonly known as ‘Amid DailamT, the panegyrist of 
Sultan Muhammad Yamin, said by some to have been a native of Gilan, 
called also ‘Amid Lumaki. MajmiJ,‘u'l-Fu§ahu 1. 353. 

* 6 MS. (A) 

6 The or seven poems. The well-known poems of the 

Jahiiiyat or pre-Islamic age. 

See Introduction to Ancient Arabian Poetry, by 0. J. lyall, pp. xxxii (Effect 
of al-Islam on the old Poetry) and xliv. (The Mn'allaqiit). 

See also Noldeke (Beitrage zur Kenntnisa der Poesie der alten Arabo, 
pp. xvii and aeq. 

See also Arabian Poetry JClouston) pp. xx.xi and se^. 
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Lord of the ■world on him he peace, remains concealed as by a 
curtain — men speak and write less concerning them, nay more they 
do not even possess them — accordingly in harmony "with the 
saying, The first comer has the best of it, I have tlionght it in- 
cumbent upon me to include a few odes from that eminent author 
as a benediction and Messing, in this composition of mine, and 
to leave a memorial for his fi'iends, and to establish my own con- 
nection with the master, and to display upon the dais of evidence 
the excellencies of that do'ughty knight of the arena of elo- 
quence, ar^d more especially to fulfil the demands of fellow-citi- 
aenship. The master poet Shihah ^ Muhamra [Badaoni] then says 
as follows : - - 

I am Alif in the table of existence and of no value as a sign.* 
My existence depends upon the duration of the existence of 
others, my own existence is transitory. 

I stand at the end of the row ^ in the hope of obtaining a 
better position, having rested from all movement with the 
attributes of insignificance, 

I have not the attributes of Alif for Alif has no crookedness. * 

All my writing has become crooked on the page of desire. 

There is the song of the nightingale, the rose is happy ; while 
I am careless like the lily-.^ 

1 See note 5, page 70. 

8 Alif stands for 1, in the numerical value of letters, and is looked upon as 
having no intrinsic value, but merely serving as the ‘.starting place or 
origin for other numbeis. 

In its literal value also it is c.-(«yU that is, it has no capability of 

being pronounced till It is compounded with some other sign such as Itamza. 

* Alif must stand at the end either of a word as in I<aq/7, or a syllable 
as in viwicU qainat. The Alif at the commencement has a 

4 MSS. (A), (B) 

B 'The lily is said by the poets not to be affected by the song of the 
nightingale and to remain speechless, <■/. Hafiz, 

Pity it is that such a nightingale as I living in such a garden and having 
80 S'wect a tongue should be silent as the lily. 


Like Alif I have no tongue, what have I to do with tea 
tongues 1 ? 

Since I can seize it ^ while thus at rest, Why should I 

pursue? 

Since I cannot see openly how can I follow a hidden path ? 

By stratagem, I can recognize no distinction between earth 
and heaven, although I am like the heaven in my whirling, 
and like the earth stationaiy. 

lam not like water in freshness, nor like fire in sublimity, 
nor like the wind in sweetness, nor like the earth in 
heaviness. 

1 The ten tongues of the lily are of frequent mention in Persian poetry, 

cf. IJali?;. 

Were Hiifig like the lily endowed with ten tongues 

His lips in thy presence would remain sealed like the lips of the rosebud. 

also 

itjf J J 

(j tiiUj ^ it — wb 

I sit alone utterly heedless of thy cypress-like form 
Even though like the lily my body wei*e cleft into tongues. 

The lily /Szhsaw is of foirr Tarietie.s. The wliite variety is called 

Siimn-i-azM, see BurMn-i-qati‘ fe, v. according to the Balp-u-l-jawakir 

its properties are those of heat and • dryness and it is useful in the headaches 
of fever. 

The MaUizanu-l-adn'lija states that the word is an Arabicised form 

of tlie Syrian Susdni. The article may bo consulted for further information 
regarding the varieties and properties of these lilies. The linear leaves of 
the lily are compared to tongues. 

SMS. (B) MS, (A) 

The text should read — 

yMO i+jy <Sa- 
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72. I am not made out of these four elements. ^ I am composed of 
the effluvia of the kennel. The refuse of the sewer water 
has boasted of piety. * 

My wisdom, as though incarnate, seems to have taken to praise 
my faults ; my avarice,® huge as a mountain, has girded its 
loins for taking presents. 

I am become fixed in the -way of avarice, not a sign of truth 
remains in me. The oppression of- my vices has over- 
wheljned the mercies of the Sacred Book. 

My greedine.ss has so deceived me that the five sensual appe- 
tites have taken away from my heart with disgi’ace the 
blessings of the readings ^ of the ‘‘ashars. 

My inner natm-e as well as my body is devoid of meditation 
and recollection. My eye like my ear is inclined to the 
singing women and their songs. 

I desire brilliant speeches to fall from my tongue whieh is like 
a well-tempered sword. My pen has made me bent like a 
sickle ® in the pursuit of my daily bread. 

My speech has failed me hecatise its glory was in .the relation 
of this story. Yes ! all this loss of honour was owing to 
inordinate desire- for bi*ead. 

I am that mean one, less than the least, who am not worth a 
groat,® if yon think me worth a barleycorn, you will not 
buy me for nothing. 

1 For the eonstitntion and properties of .the four elements, see Sadidi, 

( Asiatic Lithographic Press, Edition 12-14 A. H., page 7.) j^f 

Bahsud- Arlcdn, two of the four are liglit and two of them are heavy. Fire 
-Is absolutely light, air is relatively light. Eartli is absolutely heavy while 

water is relatively heavy The three kingdoms (animal, vegetable and 

mineral) are composed of an admixture of these four elements. 

2 MSS. (A) (B) ^ jlxi j tih^l Ai 

vjJI 8 <i3 

8 MS. (A) 

The reading of the Qur'an, which is divided into portions called ‘ashars 
consisting of ten Ayats. 

^ The a hilLhook or reaping hook, is curved like a sickle and very 

sharp. It is also called das, (But'hdn-i~Qdii'.) 

6 MS. (A) 
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Oh Shihab it is strange that you in this ro- of kingly affairs 
are neither the Amir of the Eight Squares ^ nor the Knight 
of tho Seven Places.® 

Ton are not an angel, nor are you a devil, f rom what workshop 
are you? You are not a sojommer nor yet a travellei’, 
from wh at coui’t are you ? 

Your heart and intellect are careless of the tortures of the 
grave, you have dressed yourself in Grurkhani silk. ® 

You have become utteidy regardless from lust, owing to desire 73- 
for license, from urgent desire, by means of false accusation 
you have planted the foot of success. 

Sorrow for the tulip-cheeked beloved has shut fast the door of 
your wisdom. The vein of your eye has shed blood from 
desii-e for the cup of red wine. 

You are corrupt like the wind, you stand paralysed like the ea.rth. 
Youareapearl of transitory existence, ashell empty-mouthed. 

With breath like the burning lightning you are the enchanter 
of bad and good : with heart like a flint, you are the 
whetstone of' d;ry and moist. 

Naturally with desire you revolve like the sky in its figure- 
designing, from your youth hasting, with greed, you are 
like a child in weakness. 

You carry the sorrow of the seven (heavens) and the four 
(elements) in your heart, and every moment from pride you 
are put to a hundred thousand devices in the performance 
of one genuflection. 

You are as coarsS as the earth, and yet your speech is always 
of the moon in the heavens ; you will not reach ^ the dignity 
of a king from the station of a doorkeeper. 

1 The Wazir at chess. 

“The Wazir having a straight move can be placed on all the sqnareS which 
shows the great honour and advantage attached to rectitude of conduct.” 
Bland. On the Persian game of chess, J. R. A. 8. XIII, p. 11. 

2 The seven labours of Isfandiyar, see the Shah Kama (Turner Macan) 

Vol. IT, pp. 1126 and seqq. 

8 Gurkhan, the hereditary title of the kings of the Kara Ehhai, the mean- 
ing of the title being “ universal king.” It must not be confounded with the 
title of Garkan which was a Mongol title bestowed upon all who were allied 
by marriage with the house of Chingiz Kh an. 

See Elias and Ross, p. 278, Mofe. 

4 MS. A I prefer as in the text, 
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You yourself owing to frivolity have not attained even fora 
moment, freeing yoimself from the imperfections of the 
world, to the religious duties at stated times. 

From the advice of the holy men may you be informed at least 
once, that in these two worlds at any I’ate ^ you are famous 
for creating dissensions. 

Perversity springs from your heart as pidde spi’ings from 
foolishness. Evil arises from your body as rashness does 
from youth. 

You are the moisture of the gullet of hypocrisy, the blast of 
the forge of tyraniij'^, you are the dower of the garden of 
inordinate desire, and the mud which befouls the reservoir 
of the soul. 

74. When present you melt the soul, perchance you spring from 
the heat of Tamuz®; in your ode you scatter snow ^ 
perchance you are of the bi eatli of autumn. 

You like a child seek throughout your life after vain images ; 
fi’em your fancifulness the sorrows of time have made you 
old in your youth. 

Poetry is bub a desire, and its metre is like the mirage w’hich 
is void of water. This breath of life is grief to me, but its 
savour is better than the water of life. 

When your desii’e becomes collected that fancy becomes enjoy- 
ment, alien your breathing is harmonious, it becomes a 
seatterer of pearls. 

How long tills desire of the imagination P make one breath 
pearl-scatteiuug in praise of that man whose equal wisdom 
has not seen even from the beginning. 

S Tamuz. The foiirfcli month of the Jewish year orif^inally sacred to the 
god Tammuz; see Ezekiel viii, 14 “ and behold there sat women weeping for 
Tammiiz,” Tammua was a deity of the Phcenicians called by the Greeks and 
Romans Adonis. The word signifies “dissolution” or “ diffluence ” see 
Gesenius s. V, See also Albiruni’s Chronology, (Sachan) pp. 68-82, 

Tarainuz was coincident with the sun’s p'ositidn in Cancer which is called the 
horoscopeof the world because by its creation the creation of the four elements 
became complete, and by their becoming complete all growth became 
complete (Albiruni; Corresponds to our July, the hottest month of the 
Persian summer. 

S When any one’s speech is not considered pleasing the Persians say of him 
JTal^Jwask i/r-M ast. His speech is ice. 
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Tlie King of tlie throne of “Kxin”i is , Muhammad who 
pitched the tent of dignity by the side of the door of the 
Protector ( God) from the house of Ummahani,* 

He was a mortal of angelic beauty, a sky with the lowliness 
of eai'th. Like the sky he was pure in body, like the 
Angels he Avas pui'e in soul. 

He was a pearl whose place was in the treasury of God, and 
he was a moon whose brightness shone foi’th from the sky 
of eternity. 

He was such a pearl that nothing of more value than his 
nature was ever produced by the medium of the elements 
from the sea of heaven. 

He was such a 1110011 that in every early morning the face of 
the star of Yamau became black as coal * from shame at his 
cornelian-like lip.s. 

So sweet tongued a prophet that the salvation of his disciples 
comes by faith in his ivord-s,* fr’om the eloquence of his 
utterances. 

So eloquent in pearl-like speech that the beauty of bis utterance 75. 
makes the heart’s blood like the hidden wealth of the mine, 
a royal treasure. 

The brightness of the eastern sun is shamed by the beauty of 
his face, and the stature of the cypress of the garden is 
bowed before the perfect uprightness of liLs form, 

1 In the technical language of Sufi philosophy ^un is called 

‘dlam~i~amr the world of the order, or potentiality. fvJtdna 

is called ^uUnn-i-khalq the world of creation, or the material world. 

S UmmaMnl, daughter of Abu TuUb, the uncle of Mulrammad, and sister 
of ‘All. The reference is to the noctnrnal Journey of Muhammad called 
mi'rdj (the ascent) which took place from the house of ITmmahani. 

When Muhammad awoke from his Vision in which he seemed to have prayed 
in the temple of Jerusalem, Ummahiim attempted to prevent him from going 
out of the house and telling the Vision to others, thus exposing himself to 
mockery from unbelievers, bee Muir hi/<j 0 / Jf uAammad II. 220. 

8 My, (A) (B) The text as it stands is meaningless, 

4 MS. (A) The text and MS. (B) have lAwilb 

which is evidently wrong for two reasons. Firstly, becanse of the sense of 
the passage, and secondly, the between aad 
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By his accountantship he has adopted, the way of ahsoluts 
monarchy ; and by his eloquence he has opened the door of 
auspicious government. 

The attraction of secret desire, by revelation has drawn him 
from the expanse of the natiiral world to the. ocean of 
spiritual existence. 

By the good tidings of his friend, his heart became intoxicated 
with the hope of a meeting. The son of Abu Qahafah ^ has 
drunk from the cop of his friendship. 

His speeches have founded a fortress ® for the decrees of God.® 
‘Umar by his justice became the builder of it, by right 
^government. 

One, third in oi’der, ^ has placed the footstep in this way, 
whose path to the enjoyment of this world was not obstruct- 
ed by pride. 

His fourth pillar was *Ali ® who at the time of battle made 
the face of the sun pale from the gliitui- of his sword. 

Oh, King! I entx*eat you by your friends deliver me during 
the whole of my life ® by your aia from the calamity of 
foolish friends. 

He who demanded from me 7 this Qasida, may his life like my 
Qaslda he ornamented with the jewels of meaning 

1 Abu Bafcr, whoso original name was Abdul Ka'bah Ibn AM Qabafab. He 
was the companion of Muhammad in his flight to' Medina. 

2 Job;. A frontier fortress. The same word is used in more recent times to 
signify a travellers rest house or caravansarai, 

^ Lj 43^ MS. {B}. If we read ^ vre must translate 

“ for the expanse of the truth he has founded a rampart." 

* i;.]Uxg^ ‘OgmgTO' the third Khalifa, who was rich and thus able to enjoy 
the good things of this life. 

^ (,^1® MS. (A). *Ali the fonrth Khalif whose sword 

Zu-l-fiqiir. {See «ofe 2 page U), was brought by Gabriel to Mohammad 
from heaven, and by him given to ‘All. 

6 Text MS. (A) reads and MS. (B) 

both of which are wrong. Only the first half of the Qasida 

is given in the Jlfryma‘'u? JPtxfaAa. 

' Text MSS. (A) (B) have ^jjo &i. 
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The following Qafida also he wrote, imposing upon himself the 

Becessity of introducing the words “hair" and “ ^t," in a de- 

clai-cation of the unity of God and in praise of the Prophet, may 
the fence of God he tipon Mm. 

Although with my tongue, I split hairs at the time of dis- ^6- 
course, still in the praise of God, by reason of amazement, I 

. am dumb as the ant. 

1 And in the pursuit of the fairy-faced ones with chainlike 
locks, through de.sire often have 1 hound fast, like the ant, 
m’ life to my waist with my heart. 

And'^for the sake of the ant-eyed and sugar-lipped ones, in my 
fancy I have bored the hair of speech a hundred ways by 
way of trial. 

Tliat I might have a store like tlie aut,» in his praise I have 
cleft the hair into halves, and have not received one jot 
from any one in recognition. 

Henceforth, like the ant, I will gird my loins at the door of 
the Incomparable one, and fi’om the root of each hair,® with 
a hundred tongues will I proclaim his gracious aid. 

How can I open my lips, I that am voiceless as an ant and a 
fish. Nay rather will I make each hair a tongue to scatter 
pearls. 

With this ant-like writing and these sugar-Hke words,^ .by 
means of poetical ai'rangemeiit I will split the hair in the 
declaration of the unity of God tlie discerner of secrets. 

That God to whose woi-kmanship each several hair bears 
witness, and all that exists, ant and j5sh and snake, wild 
beasts and birds, men and genii.® 

He who alone is self-existent, and is not within the bounds of 
computation, from whoso wisdom « in both worlds nothing 
is hidden, neither the track of the ant nor the point of the 


hair. 


i MS. (A) 


2 MS, (A) 


5 MS. (A) 


MS, (A) 


6 Inserli j 

in text a£ter MSS. (A) (B), 

6 MS. (A) 
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if, though as a single hair, His favour is shed upon tlie egg 
of an ant, fx’om it there will issue in a single moment a 
hundred Jamshids, each one like a hundred Jamshids. 

If, though as a single hair, he lets fall his wrath upon an 
elephant, the elephant will experience that which the 
cub of the raging lion suffers from the ant.^ 

. The intellect herein cannot understand, even hy a hair’s breadth , 

tlie reason why the offspring of tlie powerful lion should 
become the prey of the powerless ant. 

In his deci*ee there is not the space of a hair’s point open tr> 
criticism, even though he should gi\ e the kingdom of a 
Solomon to an ant without recompense.^ 

By his decree, the shape of the ant and the lion are 
similar, and by his art tlie colour of hair and bone are 
opposites. 

By his grace it i.s that every hair 1ms knowledge of him, aud 
from his ecpiity it comes to pass that there is a ^ guardian 
over every ant, that ^diist in the palm is endowed with 
chemical properties, and water in the sea becomes converted 
into pearl that the ant appears to the eye as a dragon, 
and a hair of the limbs as a spear.^ 

1 It is said that the ante attack the newly born Hon cub as yet unprotected 
by hair and kill it. The Arabs call the ant Father Busy and 

Mother I'urn&boutf and have some cni iona legends about them and 
regard them with somewhat of superstitious awe. They say that to see in a 
dream ants entering a hoase betokens prosperity to it,s oivnor, while to S{;e ant;i 
crawling on the carpet betokens prolific olfspring. The appearance of Hying 
ants in a house where thei’e is a sick person betokens his death, and on no 
account, they Bay, should ants he peirmitted to crawl over any one Tying sick 
<). They say also that the ant has no stomach, and that it 
lives upon the air it breathes, and that it never slef^ps. 

S See Qur’an, xxvii. 15-20. 
a MS. {A) O.Ajf ■ 

QairM-i-Maistln. The drops of rain falling in the month 
of Naisan are said when received into the shell of the oyster to become 
converted into pearls Namn {Bm'kaji^-QMi') ox Nisan 

was the first month of the Jewish year corresponding to the month of April, 
see Exodus xii. 2, xiii. 4; Albiruni, Chronology (Saohau) 62, and seqq. 
t MS. (A) u>lw J 
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Oh Thou by whose power hair and blood and bone take shape, 
Oh Thou 1 who art surety for the daily supply of food to 
bird and ant and snake and fish. 

In the body of every ant there is an exact account of thy 
equity, on the point of each hair thex-e is a boundless praise 
of thy bounty. 

The eye of thy mercy provides* sustenance for eveiy ant and 
locust. The hand of thy favour tints the hair of all both 
old and young. 

The pen of thy skill shews * that of which a manifest sign 
is shewn on the body of every ant, and appears on the end 
of every hair. 

Tlie mole on the cheek of the brides appear like spots on a 
mirror. 

The hair on the face of kings appears like ants npon the 
Arghawan,* 

By thy order it is that the stomachless ant is hungry in 
the way. 

By this bounty it is that the motionless hair upon the body 
is satisfied. 

1 MS. (A) 

S MS. (A) oiAi The reading in the text ^jxt 

is preferable. 

8 MSS. (A) (B) 

4* The Arghawtin, or (Arabiee) Arjuwau is according to the MaMt%a7m’l- 
Adieiyu, a tree which grows in Pttrsia, bearing a brilliantly i-ed flower of 
beautiful hne taut slight odour, having a sweetish taste. It is used as 'a 
des.sert by the Persians by whom it is regarded as an exhilarunt, and as 
clearing the voice. Its wood is soft and light. [Tiie article from which the 
above is extracted may be consulted for .an account of its pi’opertiesj. 

Tlve state.s that a driuk is made from the flowers which 

relieves the after effects of drinking, and the ashes of the burnt woodjare used 
as a hair dye and hair restorer. 

Vullers-Lexicon PerS; Lat. state.s p. 81, Hac arbore designari videtur arbor 
Judae. i.e. Cercis siliiiuastrum (Linn.); cf. J. A. S. 184.'5, Dec. p. 457. 

Tlmt the dye olitaiiied from it is of blood colour appears from the lines in 
the iioem {Mv.Utlluqah) by Ibn Knlsum, whore he writes , 

fix lb U) 

As ihouifti liuih out' tjaniients uiid theii's hud heen dged or iestneared mth 
Arjiiit'ihi. 


* He who did not tam away ® his head from your dooi' even by 
a hairs’ breadth, the ant, although tongueless, began to 
praise him like the lizai’d.® 

When he like tlie ant'became sleepless and fasting in devotion 
to you then wirhout doubt with the swoi’d of the Huger he 
split tlie moon into two parts like a hair> 

He was a sign like the true dawn, hair-splitting in his speecli. 

His followers were as successful as ants in opposing the 
scorpions of religion. 

The silvery body ef the seven heavens, would become (black) 
like ants, when he cast aside the covering from his dark 
locks. 

1 The poet passes on from the praise of the Almighty to praise Muljammad. 

8 MS. (A) The metre shews this reading to be right, 

8 This story is related as follows in the Haiatu^l-Qulf'h ;“r- 

One day the Prophet was sitting alone when an Arab came who had 
caught a lizard and had it in. his sleeve. He asked the people who that was 
sitting there, they answered God’s prophet ; he replied, addressing Mnhammad, 
“ I swear by Lat and ‘Uzza that I consider you. my greatest enemy and were 
I not under an oath to my tribe, I would certainly kill you.” The prophet 
said “ Accept the true faith.” The Arab cast the lizard from his sleeve and 
said “ I will never accept the faith till this lizard does.” Then the prophet 
spoke to the lizard isaying, “ Oh thou lizard,” The lizard answered him in 
choice Arabic saying “ I am thy servant, Oh thou ornament of the Muslims.” 
The prophet asked “ Whom dost thou worship ? ” He replied “ That God who 
is iu Heaven and Earth, whose kingdom is in the earth and hia wonders in the 
sea, and his marvels in the deserts. Him I worship who knows wl»at is in the 
womb, and has established his punishment in the lire.” The prophet asked 
“ Who am I ? ” the lizard replied, “ Thou art the prophet of the upholder of 
the worlcl, and the seal of prophecy. He is rightly guided who believes in 
thee, and he is lost who denies thee.” The Arab said — " I I'eqnire no more 
cogent proof than this; when I approached thee, I had no greater enmity 
to any one than to thyself, but now I hold thee dearer than my life, my fatlier 
and my mother.” (Haiatu-l-Qulub by A gh a iinljammad Biqir Majlisi.) 

See Qur'an, Surah 64. “ The hour draws nigh, and jbhe moon 

is split asunder (Sacred Books of the East Vol, IX). In the ci>ha>. 

Maidtti-l-qidub a MS. copy of which dated 2oth Zul Hijjah 1087 A, H. 
(1676 A. D.) is before me. 1 find the following account of the miracle per- 
formed by the prophet Muhammad at Mekka. “ The tribe of Qoreish 
Bought as a sign from Muhammad the performance of some miracle j the 
prophet pointed to the moon and by the power of God Most High it split into 
two halves. A trustworthy i^adis by Hazrat Imam Ja'far Siidiq has come 
down to US', relating that fourteen infidoia who were desirous of working 
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He lived like ants upon the earth in the midst of poverty, 

For this reason the heaven appeared in his eyes as inferior in 
value to an eyelash. 

In that place where the angels would have always cast their 
wings like ants, 

If he had placed his foot even one hair’s breadth beyond his 

• abode. 

1 In intercession from the lightness of his spirit he split a hair, 

So that, for the sake of an ant, intercession was not heavy to 
him even hy the weight of a hair. 

If for the sake of an ant one fell into error, he would make 
his excuse. 

He remained without bounty if he was not thankful in the 
least. 

On that night when he caught the least glimpse of that 
illuminated dwelling 

Wings * grew upon him like the ant in his desire for the 
infinite. 

Having cast his eye upon tlie fat morsel of the world which 
perishes like a hair, he closed the avenues of his appetite 
against this turquoise-hued table,® like the ant. 

the prophet’s destruction came to him on the evening of the 14th of 
Zul Hijjah and said to Jiiin, * Every prophet has shewn some wonderful 
miracle, so this evening we desire yon to shew ns some great miracle.’ 
The prophet asked what miracle they desired him to shew them. They 
replied, * If yon have any power from God order the full moon to 
divide into two halves.’ Therenpon the angel Gabriel came down from 
heaven and said to Muhammad, ‘ The Lord of heaven and earth sends greeting 
and has ordered all things to become obedient to you.’ Then the Prophet 
raised his eyes to heaven and commanded the moon to divide into two halves, 
whereupon it split into two parts, and the prophet knelt to shew his gratitude 
to Almighty God. ............ All authorities relate that this took place in 

Mokka ; and further it is related that when certain travellers arrived they 
said in answer to questions ‘ We too saw on that night that the moon was in 
two halves.* Consequently the infidels believed that it was a true miracle 
and not merely magic.” He also relates that these infidels imposed upon 
Muhammaii the task, of restoring the moon to its original condition, and also 
of turning one-half of the orb of the moon black while the other half was 
bright. . .. . , ■ ■ 

1 M8. (Bj - v ' • 

S MS. (A.) ■ 

® MS. (A) 
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For the ants of religion he cai*ried away so much provision 
that there reniaiued on the point of each hair an evidence 
of that bounty * for ever and ever. 

Oh thou Creator, I have made every hair a tongue, but yet 
like an ant I complain in my heart of my voicelessness 
to sing thy praise. 

If thou hadst illumined the eye of the ant like the threncl 
of hair, without the permission * of thy mercy this caravan 
would not have passed. 

I am like an ant in water, or like a hair in the fire, because 
this sugar-scattering mind of mine is not fit for this rela- 
tion.® 

} have the foot of effort in the stirrup of devotion to you 
like the ant ; as long as one single hair remains of me ^ 
I w'ill not desist from this endeavour. 

How can my burden be in the least degree lightened apart 
from thy consent ? How can I gird my loins like the aut 
through avaxnce,® in the service of this one or that ? 

Although like the ant I have been crashed by the (iron) 
hand of desire 

Yet I never contemplated the slightest idea of profit or loss 
apart from thee. 

Since this is from thee I am happy, although my heart is 
distraught and pained ; my heart is like the eye of the- ant 
and my ® condition is like the hair of the heart-ravishing 
one. 

If the ant brought the foot of a locust into the presence of 
Solomon, Shihab would have come headlong to thy door 
with the feet of his soul about his head as hair. 

The ant of thy generous table 0 Salih showed him (Shihiib) 
that path of rectitude. 

1 MS. (A) 

5 MSS. (A) (B| 

« MSS. (A) (B) 

4 MSS, (A) (B) Ajl/o 

6 MSS. (A) (U) y, 

6MS. (A)^U_,. 
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0 Lord ! grant him, protection in crossing that hair like 
bridge ^ over the fire 

On the point of each hair of his yon have a hundred favours, 
for this reason that the heart of an ant is not vexed by 
him by so much as a hair’s breadth in the world. 

Oh Lord ! * keep a watch upon the enemy of the king’s domi- 
- nions, for this is best, that he should be as a hair in the fire 
and as an ant in the i-unning water. 

A.nd he also wrote in praise of Sultan Ruknu-d-Din Fiross 80. 
imposing upon himself the necessity of introducing four things® 
as follows 

Every moment this old wolf lion-hearted infant-eating * 

Does with me that which the elephant and rhinoceros do at 
the time of contest. 

The elephant-like sky wears away my body as does the 
rhinoceros 

The time like a lion takes away my patience like a wolf. 

1 have not the strength of the rhinoceros, and the sky is like 
a fierce elephant towards me. 

It displays the boldness of a lion like the old wolf of the time, 

The elephant did not so treat the rhinoceros, nor did the wolf 
so treat the sheep 

As the lion-like heaven tx’eated this being who is thin as 
hair from oppression. 

The Lion of the sky has the craft of the wolf and the strength 
of the rhinoceros. 

For this canse he heaps pain continually on my heart like the 
load of an elephant. 

i The §iris or bridge across the fire of Hell. The SiraJ or bridge crossing 
the infernal fire is described as finer than a hair and sharper then a sword 
and is beset with briars and shai'p thorns. The righteous will pass' over it 
with the swiftness of tlie lightning but the wicked will soon miss their foot- 
ing and will fall into hell fire. 

See Hughes, Diet, of Mdm, art §iraj;. See also Qur’an I. 5. 

S MS. (A.) Ij 

® The words karg rhinoceros, iJjt gurg wolf, shir lion, tXji fit 

elephant.,, ■■ ■■■_ ■■■ 

* M8. (A) JaJs jXm xJjS ^ 
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A maddened elephant i is this wolf-haired rhinoceros. 

Even if mankind are like male lions still sooner or later he 
effects their ruin. 

The sky, the overthrower of the rhinoceros, the conqueror of 
the lion, if, in play, like the wolf it brings against the life 
of Rustam a strong move like “ pilband." 8 


i MS. (A) JUj. 

8 Aulu A stratagem in the game of chess. See Albiruni (India) I. 

183-184. The cU appears had the same mobility as the queen 

does in onr modern game, that is it commanded both rank and diagonal 
There was one pawn known as the Piyada-i-A^H or original pawn, which 
had certam privileges attached to it. It was permitted once in the c^nrse of 
the game to remove to any square on the board where it mi-ht inflict tbf 

greatest injury on t^e adversary, as by attacking two pieces 

mg them as chess playe^ call it: under certain combinations this pawn w^ 
to g.Te Thns in Anhadr. LH, of awija ‘Aii Shafran] ™ 

uIaU ojt* ti ^>4 ^ 

dnU JU. jl, ^ 

“ When he moved his in the Board of imagination he save tb« * 
two Knights and the Bishop to tho kings of rhetoric : the strategist of imagl 
nation fell into the pawn’s mate from the “ Pflband ” of confusion ” ^ 

This was explained to me by a Muhammadan friend, a chess player 

the white king at his own square, and a hostile pawn on his’ 

8 cond qnare guarded by Black Bishop at Q. Kt. 4, the adversary brings h s 
other Bishop to Q. E. 4 (ch) white having other moves. hZ. none which 
can prevent this final move of the Black Bishop. " ^ 

The Bahr-i ‘AJam gives the following definition of 

Ci/ dfU J, o> ^,0 AuU, ^ lAlfH J SiL 

AXii* ji>j^ 

^ ^ b 5 A ^ 


TW wolf of my patience casts off from liina tlie waterproof 
like a Hon, if the elephant of this Coerulean castle has 
made me over to his charge like a rhinoceros. 

The lion of the sky, like the elephant in colour, a wolf by a 
nature, takes and. tears to pieces the armour of my patience 
like the hide of the rhinoceros.*- 

Last night when the lion of the sky became elephant coloured 
in the hide of the rhinoceros, countless Josephs* appear- 
ed from the wolves of the heaven. 

My life is in the hands of the lion, and under the foot of the 
rhinoceros of pain, until from the elephant bodied sky the 81 . 
tail of the wolf* became evident. 

The claw of the lion and the horn of the rhinoceros, the tears 
of the elephant and the hair of the wolf. 

Although these four are of use iu making the amulet^ of 
heart’s attachment. 

Of what use are the special properties of the lion and rhino- 
ceros and the wolf and the elephant, when that silvery 
cheeked one demands from me gold more than the weight of 
an elephant. 

Since I do not possess the ferocity of the rhinoceros, the 
heai’t of the lion, and the breath of the wolf, I will go to 
meet my beloved with an elephant load of sorrow. 

^Jtaaan Dehlavi also says. 

o— JoJlu tS ct»L,....gjA 
ot j c b Sti f ^Ui( 

Alas ! that the “ pilband " of thy love cannot easily he overcome. 

For an excellent paper on the Persian Game of Chess by Bland, from which 
some of the above information is extracted, see J. B. A. B., Vol. XIII, pp. 

1-70, 

1 This reading is in the text. MSS. (A) (B ) have a different reading 
JjjG 

s i.e., -when it became dark countless stars appeared. Sfee Qur’an XII. 1-16. 

8 The morning Zodiacal light. A light which appears in the east before the 
trnedawn. It is called also §lub^.i.Kdztb the false dawn; see 

J. B. A, S., July, 1878 ; also a name of one of the mansions of the moon called 
also ShanJa. Bmhdn-i-Qali*. 

^ ia’wtz MS. (A). An amulet made of theuefonr things is said to bo 

efficacious in securing affection. We are reminded of the witches in Macbeth, 

" Scale of dragon, tooth of wolf,” Ac. 
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In tlie jaws of the lion and under the foot of the rhinoceros, 
and of tins old wolf, my beloved one keeps me as though 
depicted upon the tear of the elephant on account of 
love. 

My beloved with the rhinoceros-hilted sword is trotting like 
a wolf, I, like the elephant, am following him with a body 
thin as thread. 

Afterwards the wolf in rhinoceros..like armour, the elephant- 
like heaven, the lion-hunter of the sky appeared like the 
torch of the king. 

The pillar of the world, the elephant-conquering king with 
the lion-headed mace, by whose wolf-swift horse the 
rhinoceros is fiercely attacked. 

The eye of the wolf of the sky is of all colours from his lion- 
like mace, the hump of the rhinoceros of the earth is trodden 
into hollows by the foot of his elephant. 

His elephantine club empties the forest of wolves, his wolf - 
swift hoi*se ^ seizes the meadow from the lions. 

His rhinoceros-like staff of office is . in the heart of the wolf 
of the sky, his clnb* like a pillar has cleft asnnder 
the lions. 

32 . From the point of his javelin, and lion-headed mace, that 
happens to the wolf and elephant which happened to 
the life of Gurgsar from the sword of the *hrazen-bodied 
one.^ 

Oh then from whose lion-headed mace, rhinoceros- destroyer 
elephant-crusher, the tomb becorues narrow and dark for 
Gurgln* like the pit of Blzhan.^ 

8 MS. (A) yj, 

5 Isfaudiyfir at the conclusion of the seventh stage of the Haft ^wan. 

4 Gurgm-i-Milad one of the chief warriors of Kai Khuaran. 

6 Bizhan, son of Geo, and nephew of Enstam, was the lover of Manijeh 
daughter of Afrasiyah, Gnrgin being jealous of his prowess plotted against 
him and treacherously betrayed the secret of his amour, and Bizhan was 
condemned to be confined in a deep pit head downwards. He was eventually 
released by Eustam ; Gurgm, was punished by Geo, and then imprisoned. 
For an epitome of the story, see Atkinson's Shah Nama, pp. 300-324i. 

See Sh«h JTama, Yol. II, pp. 771-7911'. (Turnsr Macan Edition). 
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The reflection of thy elephant coloured ^ sword if it falls 
upon lion and wolf makes their eyes which are like the 
jujubes * of G-urgan to become like the pomegranate. 

If the breeze of your lion-standard blows upon the dust of 
tbe woi’ld the maddened rhinoceros will seek shelter from 
the elephant, and the wolf from the sheep. 

When thou brandishest ^ thy elephantine mace, the lion 
casts away its teeth, the wolf its claws, the rhinoceros its 
gall bladder, and the snake its head-stone.^ 

Rhinoceros-like in attack, wolf -like in gait, lion-like in 
bravery, elephant-like in body is thy steed. Oh hero ! hun- 
dreds of thousands like Rustam are thy slaves. 

Oh King ! in thy praise I have become more powerful than 
wolf and rhinoceros, lion and elephant, by the order of the 
Lord who rules the sky. 

1 MSS. (A) (B) 

% ‘'Unnab, Zizyphua jujuba (N. 0. Rhatnnaceae), a fci’ee bwariug an oval 
baccate fruit of a reddish colour called in Hindnstam ^ nearly allied to 
the Lotus of the Lotophagi, both leaves and fruit were used by the Arabian 
physicians. According to the Bahru-l-Jawahir the fruit is useful to purify 
the blood from evil humours, and is of service in dry coughs and roughness of 
the chest and lungSj also in pain in the kidneys and bladder. The lips of a 
mistress are compared to this fruit. {Burh,an-i.Qaff). 

4 jU The serpent is popularly supposed to carry a stone in its head. 

Tbe MaM^anu-l~Adwiyaee,jBt — Hajaru4-Haiijyah ( ) called in 

Persian jhc Muhra-i-Mdr is of two kinds: one a mineral which is 
known as jIjo M5t Muhra, some say that it is found in emerald mines. 

It has an emerald colonr, inclined to blac-k or ashy, shaped like a square 
signet stone ; weight from one to two misqdls. 

The other is an animal product which is found in the hinder part of the 
head of certain vipers. It is not fonnd in all vipers, in fact it is onlv rarely 
found in any of them; w'hen it is taken from the muscles it is ant • but in 
contact with the air becomes stony hard. In size it is about the size. of half 
a shell, (cowrie) olfloug in shape, ashy-coloured. Certain stones are black and 
hard, striped with three white stripes, others are white and soft. Some are 
artificial. In order to distinguish the good and true from the false, place it 
upon the bite of a snake, it will stick to it if genuine. If milk is poured or , 
it, the milk becomes clotted and changed in appearance ; and it is said that 
when some of them are placed in milk the milk does not become coagulated : 
and when all the poison has been extracted by the stone it falls off, refusing 
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Thou art elephant-bodied, lion -conquering, thy mace if it so 
wishes, can place the rhinoceros firmly on the head of the 
sky like the tail of the wolf.i 

Tliat Wazir who to the punishment of the wolf of the sky 
has given his heart, like the rhinoceros and the elephant 
and tiie lion, instead of being confused. 

Without the craft of the wolf, and the power o‘f the rhino- 
ceros, his determination strikes the head - of the elephants 
with the driving hook » and brings sparks to the eyes of 
the lions. 

In thy kingdom, Oh King ! from the strategy of thy caution the 
bon has laid aside its oppression, the wolf its deceit, and 
the rhinoceros its disorder through fear of thee, 

Oh thou, whose order is like the decree of fate, thou from 
whose dignity the Emperor like Fate overcomes the rhino- 
ceros, the wolf, the lion and the elephant. 

Skin, and horn, and hair, and tear, of wolf, rhinoceros, Hon and 
elephant will be of use in the way of life, and heart, and 
nature, and speech. 


to adhere any longer, and does nob coagulate milk. Whilst it is extracting the 
poison Its colour changes, and when it is thrown into milk it returns to its 
original condition. ■ " 

Anothsr test is when ,on ,„h it npon black or bln, wocllnn cloth the cloth 
hemniM white, if cabbed toc, hard for n long time the oloth heoomee black 
and all whiteness disappears. 

Anothor test, When it i, plmied in a poreelain vcelin lemon jnic it 
bopns to more in a circnlar (..hion. This teet is not pecnliar to this stow 
Mwfsl] Bieiletoo, show the same phenomenon. (Maam„u.!! 

The Bahru^hJawahir says only 

alb iStxi Us 

The stone Pidsahr (B.roor «„«.) s„„a "kind, are 
heavy and black, some are ashen-grey, and some hare three stripes. 

1 See Tiofe 3, page 115. 

» MS. (A). The hook or goad with which elephants are driven 
called in Hindi 
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For your armour and slices, when did the wolf-natured sky- 
select -tears and skin from the elephant and lion and 
rhinoceros ? 

For that purpose again and again, ^ this old wolf from the 
elephant and lion and the rhinoceros, brings as an offering 
its hide and skin and teeth as a present of rare value. 

The she- wolf drives away the he-lion ^ as a good omen, 

If in hunting it comes in sight of your rhinoceros-conquering 
elephant. 

Elephant-bestower, I desire a desert place in Badaon, 

Even though these regions are the abodes of the wolf and 
rhinoceros and the lion. 

As long as the lion and the elephant are co-partners in awe, 
and the wolf and the rhinoceros are alike in writing s so 
long may your wolf-crafty enemy, Oh rhinoceros-destroyer 
and elephant-like in strength,* be humbled in the dust 
before the lion of your portico. 

May your enemies bereft of life become like the lions and 
elephants and wolves and rhinoceros at the end of the 
stony line in the public baths.® 

StiltIk Eazzitah bint Sultan Shamsu-d-DIn 

Came to the throne in the year 634 H. (1236 A.D.), and followed 
the path of equity and the principles of justice ; set in order the 
affairs #hich had remained in confusion, and set before her the pur- 84 - 
suit of beneficence, ( which is as great a fault in women as stinginess 
is in men) as the object of her ambition, and made Nizam u-l-Mulk 

1 MS. (A) J y MS. (B) has y y. 

* Text and MS. (B). MS. (A) has To sight a jackal when going 

to the chase is considered a good omen, a snake or a sheep is considered a 
bad omen. The she-wolf is held to represent craft and cunning while the 
lion represents strength. The meaning seems to be the triumph of stratagem 
over force. 

® and «J^. These words are exactly alike in writing. 

* MSS. (A) and (B) ilLql Jjj. 

6 The custom of ornamenting the walls of the public baths with frescoes 
of animals and other subjects obtains at the present time in Persia, as it did 
in ancient in the public baths of Greece and Borne. The wails and ceilings 
of the baths at Pompeii are an example of this. 
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Jundi (Junaidi) Chief Wazir.^ Antagonism and strife shewed 
itself among the Amirs, and Sultan Bazziyah formed an excellent 
plan, and threw these disloyal Amirs into confusion so that they 
fled in all directions, and she having selected certain of them for 
punishment put them to death,* and Hizamu-l-Mulk retired to 
Sir Mur ® and took up his abode in the secret place of death, and 
S?waja Muhazzab the Deputy succeeded him in office. The 
kingdom of Razziyah gained considerable power, she despatched 
an army to relieve Rantanhhur,^ which, after the death of Sult.an 
Shamsu-d-Din, the Hindus had invested continuously, and liberated 
the Muslims fx’om their captivity, and Jamalu-d-Din Taqut, the 
Abyssinian, who was Master of the Horse, became her confidant 
and trusted adviser, to such a point that Sultan Bazziyah when- 
ever she rode horse or elephant used to rest upon his arm or 
shoulder,^ He became an object 'of envy to the Amirs, and the 
Sultan Bazziyah came out from the curtain of chastity® and wear- 
ing the garments of men, I’egardless of propriety, used to wear a 
tunic and IcullaW when seated on the thi'one to rule the kingdom. 
And in the year 637 H. (1239 A.D. ) Malik ‘Izzu-d-Din lyaz, Gover- 
nor of Lahore, displayed hostility. Sultan Bazzijmh proceeded 
against him and having reduced him to obedience added Multan also 
to his jSegir,^ and in the same year she brought up an army against 

1 Sae Thomas, Fathan Kings, p. 104 and seqq. Taiaqai-i-Ka?in states on the 
contrary, that Junaidi I’efused to acknowledge her. She accordingly issued 
orders for his arrest, but he became aware of this and went into hiding, even- 
tually dying in the hills of Sir Mur Bardar. 

» Malik Saifu-d-Dlu Kuji and hia brother Fakhru-d-Din were taken prison- 
ers and put to death. Tabaqat-i-Na?irl, p, 640. 

8 MS. (A) jM» Retired to the hill country of Sirmur. 

* The fortress of RantHnbhur in the province of Ajmir, 76 miles south- 
east of Jaipur, see p. 02, note 4. 

6 The text has tiji ®' misprint for 

which is the reading of the MS. (A), 

8 In the MS. (A) we have the following 15 ,^ jt came out of retirement, 
that is simply abandoned the habits of purdah’-nishini generally imposed on 
Musulmau ladies. This seems the better reading (see Raverty, p. 642, note 3, 
with reference to this subject). 

T The Uf qabd and hulldh were a tunic and hat worn by men. 

8 Afbev making over Multan to Malik ‘Izzu-d-Din, Sultan Ra??iyah returned 
to the capital on the 19th of Shaban 637 H, {Tehaqat-i-Ka^in). 

A jaefifir was land held in fief, generally bestowed as a reward for some 
service. , 
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Tabarhindah, and on the way the Turk! Amirs witnessing her 
immodest behaviour, rebelled, and seized both Snltan Razziyah 
and Jamalu-d-Din Yaqut the Abyssinian, who had risen to be the 
Chief Amir,^ and confined them in tlie fortress of Tabarhindah,* 

Seek not fidelity to its promise fmm the indolent world. 

For this old woman is the bi'ide of a thousand lovers. 

s Thei'e is no sign of faithfulness to promise in the smile of 
the rose. 

Lament, Oh heart-reft nightingale, for here is cause for com- 
plaint. 

Sultan Mo'izzu-d-DIn Baheaw Shah* ibn Shamsu-d-Din. 

Next succeeded to the throne, and came to Delhi. At this time 
Malik Ikljtiyara-d- Din Altuniyah6-the ruler of Tabarhindah having 
espoused the Sultan Razziyah, and having gaiiied over certain of 
•the Amirs and a body of the Jats® and Khukhars, and all the land- 
holders, brought an army towards Delhi. Sultan Mu‘izzu-d-Dln 
Bahram Shah, sent the Malik? Balban the younger (who even- 
tually became Sultan Gblyasu-d-Din) with a vast anny to oppose 
Razziyah, and a battle ensued in which the forces of Razziyah were 
defeated. She then went to Tabarhmdnh, and a second time col- 
lected her forces and rallied her scattered troops, and aiTived in 
the neighbourhood of the village of KatihaF with the intention of 
conquering Delhi, and again being defeated at the hands of the 

1 Bau?atu-s-Safd calls him Ohiof Cornmnncler of troops. For subsequent 
events.up to death of Bazziyah see Tabnqdt-i-NusirJ. 

* Tabaqdt-i-N(hin states that they put Jnmalu-d-DVn to death. 

B Ode beginning del 

Bee Diwan Hafis Rosen weig-Sehwannau I, p. 30. 

* Son of lyaltimish. 

B Altunlyah was appointed by Razziyah as feudatory of Baran (Bnlandsliahr) 
immediately upon ber accession, he was afterwards made feudatory of Tabar- 
hindah. The account in tlie text differs slightly from that of the Tabaqut^ 
t-Jidsm, dee Rarerty 647, note 9. 

B Elliott I. 607. Tieffen thaler II. 206. 

7 Malik Badni-d-Din Saukar Rumi had become Amir-i-IJajib on the death 
of mtiyaru-d-Din. He was the patron of ^iyasu-d-DIu Balban for whom 
he obtained promotion to the dignity of Amir Akhur. The account in the 
text tallies -with that. given in the Tabaqdt-i-Jkbar7, but see. Eaverty G48, n. 2, 

8 Kaithal Skr, Kapisthala. Lat. 29^48' 7" N., Long. 76'’ 26' 26' *E. ss'inilea 

distant from Kanuil, and ubont 100 miles K. W. of Dehli. See Hunter Oas 
vii, 309, ■ ’ 
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Malik Balkan tlie yotiiiger, took to flight -aiad botli slie and 
Aitutilyah fell into the hands of the Kawars '• and were put to 
death by order of Sultan Bahrain Shah. 

This event took place in the year 687 H. (1239 A.D.),* and the 
duration of the reign of Razziyah was thi’ee years six months and 
six days. 

A head which the neck can-ies loftily 

Tiiat same head later finds a rope round its neck, 

'When tho sovereign power was firmly established in the hands 
of SiiitSn Babrara Shah, Malik IWjtiyaru-d-Din Ilkln who was 
86. formerly Hajib and ivas married to a sister of the Sultdn, and had^ 
got all the affairs of the kingdom into his own hands by the 
assistance of Nizamii-l-Mulk Muiiagzabn-d-Din, being accustomed 
always to keep a large elephant tied up at his door, like a king, 
was milrdered in the year 638 H. together with Muhaggabu-d-Din 
Wazli’, by certain Fidais,^ by the orders of the Sultan, and in 
this year the Sultan dealt with a party cotnpoaed of Amirs and 
chief men, and leading nobles, and grandees, and Judges who used 
to hold secret meetings to discuss a change of monarchy and the 
appointment of a new king. Some of them he put to death, and 

1 The printed text and MS. (A) and MS, (B) all have Kawaran, 

There is some little nnoertainty as to the identity of this tribe. The 

says “ Sulfean Eaziyyah with Malik Altuniyah fell captive into the 
hands of Hindus ” {See Raverty's translation page 648 and note 3.) 

It seems probable that the Kawaran here spoken of were a tribe of Jats 
otherwise known by the name of Gatwaras They are mentioned by Elliott, 
as holding villages in Gohana, in Sonipat Bangar and in the Doab on the 
opposite side of the Jumnfii {see Elliott, Races of the N. W- Provinces of India) 
Vol I. page 126). 

2 638 A.H. Tabag;dt-i-Nafm. There is a confusion here in the dates. 

Eirishta says that the armies met on the 4th Rabi‘nl Awwal 637 A.H., 

and that Razziyah and Altuniyah Were put to death on the 25th of the same 
'month. As Razjiyah came to the throne in 634, 637 would seem to be the 
correct date but see Raverty, p. 648, note 2. 

* is the reading of MS. (A). Pirishta says “ two Turks in a 

state 6E (feigned) intoxication,” ^i,lAwo ‘-(p J<S Minhaju-s-Siraj writes, 

p. 192, Cal. Text jf&s /*** ^ t) jd. 

He sent two intoxicated Txu'ks, after the manner of Fidals, down from the 
roof of the palace. A Eidai is one who voluntarily and cheerfully undertakes 
any eniorprise which he knows will cost him his life. (Biirhan-i-QaH‘} see 
Saverty p, 661 ». 7., 
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some, aq for- example Badru-d-Dln Sangav Amir IJajib ^ lie sent to 
Badaon where they died in prison. Among them was Qazi Jalalu-d- 
Din Kasbam, whom they removed from Ids military command and 
appointed Qazi of Badaon, and Qazi Shainsn-d-Din the Qaji of 
Marhira ^ they threw under the feet of an elephant in the same 

And in the year 639 H. the .troops of the Mnghul Changiz Khan 

came and invested the city of Lahore, and Malik Qaraqash the 

Governor of Lahore fled one day at midnight and came to Dehli, 
where the Sultan pledged the Amirs anew to fealty, and haying 

summoned a conference sent Ifizamu-J-Mulk® Wazir, who at heart 

was not friendly to the Sultan, to oppose the Mughul force in the 
Paiijah. He, with craft and hypocrisy wrote a letter to the^ Sultan 
and made many coniplaihts of the Amirs wlio were with him, and 
hegged (he Sultan to come. The Sultan, however, not thinking it 
advisable to go in person, wx*ote a despatoh to him in apparent 
sincerity, saying, “ those recalcitrant Amirs shall meet their punish- 
ment in due time, you should treat them with civility * till then.” 
Be shewed that despatch in .original to the Amirs and brought 
jthem over to his side, and the Sultan Mu^izza-d-Din Bahram 
Shah sent Bazrat Shai^u-l-Islam Khwaja-i-Khwajagan Qutbu-d- 
Plu Bakhtyar tTshl, ^ may God sanctify Urn, to the Amirs to put. 

1 Who had been appointed Amiv Wf^ when Ikhtiyarn-d- Din was^ murdered. 
* The MS. (A) reads (i.J AJ \j 

which reading I follow. Ferishta writes . 

•j^iaqM-i-Nasm gives the details of this oircamstance and. states that it 
was brought about by the machinations of a Darwesh who was jealous of 
Qazi Shamsa-d-Din and had sufficient inflnence over .Balirdm Shah to compass 
his enemy’s death. . • 

He calls the town itft/wr. (Raverty 667 and »o(e 4), MS. (A) h9.B tytjio 

states that the Sultan nominated Malik Qutbn-d-Dm 
Husain ibn ‘Ali Ghuri, together with the Wa*Ir the ^wajah Muhazzabu-d- 
Dln for this purpose, and that the letter referred to in the text was written 

by him. {Sae Raverty 657, 658). 

4 MS. (A) Carrying into effect 

the -maxiin UjJU b uftfaL itllX-ijiU. 

B See llavortv, p. 6-58, note 2, Qulbu-d-Din OshI after whom the Qutb 
minar of Dehii is called died in 633 H- See Raverty 622, note 6. 

See also page 92, note 2. This was another man Saiyyid Qu.tbu-d-Din, 
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tna,ttevs straight and to quell the disturbance, but without success ; 
the Shail^u-l-Islam returaed and came to Dehli, and just at this 
juncture Nizamu-l-Mulk and the Amirs also arrived and besieged 
the Sultan in Dehli, ^ and taking him captive imprisoned him, 
and after a few days despatched him to the next world * and sot 
up another king in his place. 

The times of old have had this habit 
To take from this man and give to that. 

The duration of his reign was two years and one month and 
fifteen days. 

Sultan Alau-b-Din Mas'ud Shah ibn Buknu-d-DIh Firozshah 

Having been released from prison by the consent of Kis uncles 
Sultan Hasiru-d-Diu Mahmud ahd Sultan Jalalu-d-Din, the sons 
of Sultan Shamsu-d-Biu lyaltimish, became king at the end of 
the year already mentioned (639 H.), after that ‘Izzu-d-Din 
Balban ^ (the elder) had occupied the throne for one day and had 
issued a proclamation. Hone of the Maliks or Amirs bad been 
satisfied with this arrangement and reverted to Sultan ‘Alau- 
d-Din, and appointed Malik Qutbu-d-Dm B^san as Deputy, and 
Malik Muliagzabu-d-Din Nizamu-l-Mulk Wazir of the kingdom, 
and in the year 640 H. the Amirs of Sultan ‘Alau-d-Din Mas'ud 
put to death Nizamu-l-Mulk the Wazir. 

One should not desire brief kingship like that of the rose 
For a torrent speedily breaks down a bridge. 

The Wazirship was conferred upon Sadru-l-MuIk Najmu-d-Din 
Abu Bakr, and Malik Ghiyasu-d-Din Balban the younger who bad 
at first been called TJlu^ Khan and afterwards attained the 
dignity of Sultan, ^ became Amir Hajib and in succession to him 
88 the governorship of Ka-gor and Sind and Ajmir was conferred 

1 On Saturday the 19th of Sha'ban 639 H. The siege lasted till the month 
of Zii Qa‘dah (7hbaqiflt-{-iV»jin, p. 659), 

2 On the 13th of Zl Qa‘dah 639 H. 

S Malik ‘Izzu-d-Bin Balban-i-Kashlu Khan, see Raverty p, 775 and GGO 
note 

Malik laiyasu-d.Drn Balban was dignified with the title of Ulugh Khan 
and made Deputy of the kingdom and leader of the troops in the year 647 H. 
but was deprived of his office in 650-51 H. He was Amir Akhur till 642 II! 
^ ^ ^ w^^^ 

iSee Am-t-Afebori (Jarrett) II, 298, 
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permanently upon Malik ‘Izzu^d-Din Balbau, the eldei’, Badaon 
was conferred upon Malik Taju-d-Din; and in this year ‘Izz-ud-Din 
Tugha Khan who hud advanced from Karrah i to the neighboim- 
hoodof Lakhnautl sent Sharfn-l-Mnlk Asha‘ritothe Sultan ‘Alau- 
d-Dln with a written despatch, the Sultan then sent a red canopy 
and a special robe of honour in charge of the Governor of Oudh » 
for ‘Izzu-d-Din Tugha Khan who was in Lakhnauti, and having 
brought both his uncles aforementioned out of confinement, 
assigned the district of Qanauj to Malik Jalalu-d-Din, and 
Bahrai] to Malik Kasirn-d-Din Mahmud, who acquitted themi* 
selves in tliose districts to his satisfaction. And in the year (542 H, 
the Mughiil forces^ aiu’ived in the district of Lakhnauti, the 
assumption is that the Mughiils must have come by way of Tiba.t 
and ffliita, and Sultan ‘Alau-d- Din sent Timur Khan Qara Beg* to 
the assistance of Tugha Khan and the Mughuls were defeated. 
Hostility arose between Tugha Khan and Malik Qiran,* Tu^a 
!Khan came to Dehll, and Lakhnauti remained in the hands of 
Timur Kian * 


^ > The printed text has ijf ! but MS, (A) has ijf which is correct. Karrah 
is on the right bank of the Gauges Lat, 25° 41' N. Loug. 81° 24' E. (see Hunter, 
Irnp..Oaz,) Yol. VIII. Before A kbar’s time Karrah was the seat of govern- 
ment, 

* Qa/.i Jalalu-d-DTn Kasiini 

s This is an error Which has according to Eaverty been handed on from 
author to author. The way the mistake originated is pointed out by him 
in his note 8 on p. 665. 

The original reading was Jdjnagar which by some 

strange perversion became jjjU. j[^ thence to jlfiT and so to 

our author’s statement. 

JajnagMr or Jrijpilr on the Baitarnni river iu Orissa, capital of the province 
under the Lion Dynasty, the Gajpati or Lords of Elephants (Itn-i-Akbarf If. 
219 w. 1.) {see Imp. Gaz, Vol. VII., and 8tat. Acc. of Bengal, XVUI. 85-89). 

T]io^.^U.^(Ar Infidel hordes of Jajnrgar were of course HindSs and not 
Mughuls, hence the assumption in the text to account for their presence before 

Lakhnauti is as unnecessary as it is absm-d. 

4 The real name of Timur Khan Qara Beg as he is called in the text, is 
Mahk Qnmaru-d-Dln Qinin-i-Timur Khan and he is the Malik Qiran referred 
to a litie or two later. In other words Malik Qiran and “Timur Khan ’’ are 
one and the, same person. In the text is a misprint for 

Mb. (A). See also Baverby 661, n. 9, 


In tills .y«ar fclie Mu^ul army* arrived in the vicinity of TTchh 
and assaulted it, and the Sultan proceeding by forced marches with 
all possible speed, reached the banks of the river Biah, and the 
Mu^hls raising the siege of Uchh took to flight ; the Sultan on 
reaching Delhi took to arresting and putting to death to such an 
extent that the Amirs and nobles turned against him, and agreed 
to summon Malik Wasirn-d-Din Mal^mud ibn Shamsu-d-Din from 
Bahraij, and upon bis arrival at Delhi in the year 644 H, they 
threw Sultan ‘Alan-d-Din Mas‘ad into prison and he speedily * 
exchanged that confinement for the prison house of eternity. 

This is the way of the changeable world,* 

In kindness it gives and it robs you in wrath. 

The duration of bis reign was four years and one month. 

SOLTAN NISIRU-D-DiN MaHMUD IBlf SHAMSP-D-DlfT TyALTIMISH 

Succeeded to the sovereignty in the year 644 H, (1246 A.D.) and 
the Wazirship was conferred upon ^iyasu-d-Din Balban the 
younger, who was in reality great, and was the slave and son- 

in-law of the father of Nafim-d-din.^ 

At the time of his accession great largesse was given, and the 
poets recited many congratulatory odes from some of which the 
following verses are taken-— 

1 124!4.A.D. This was really a Mu^ul force, under the command of “the 

accursed MtmgCvtah." 

* On the 23rd of Mnharram 64(4 H. (1246 A.D,). 

His reign extended to a period of fonr years, one month and one day 
{Talaqat-i-Nmri). 

» Sham8u.d„I)u> lyaltimish. 

ITa?iTa-d-Dm Maljmud son of Shamsu-d-DIn lyaltimish was bom at the 
Qa 9 r Baj^i in Delhi in the year 626 H. (Tahaqat-i-Nastin). 

It will he remembered that he was the second son of lyaltimish to bear 
the name of Na 9 iru-d-Dm, which was given him upon the death of his elder 
brother (see p. 94) in 626 A. H. (see T<ihaqai-‘i-Nd 9 m, Cal, Text p, 201, 1. 18.) 

He was a man of quiet and retiring disposition and spent most of his 
leisure in making manuscript copies of the Qnr’iin. Thomas f Pathdn Kings) 
thinks that this faculty “ possibly had its influence on the execution and 
finish of the legends of his coinage, which display a remarkable advance 
on the earlier mintages in the fineness of the lines and the improved defini- 
tion of the Persian characters” (p. 125). 


Tliat, great Lord who is a Hatim in generosity and a Rnstura 
in energ3% 

Nasir-i- Dunya wa-Din Maj^mud ibn lyaltimisli. 

That great world conquei'or, the roof of whose palace is the 
heaven. 

Jn the height of his dignity this lower sphere is his vesture. 

How can we measure the gloiy the. Sikka acquires from his 
auspicious titles.^ 

Or how compute the exultation of the ^ufjbah at the mention 
of his happy name. 

The records of his equity and his laudable qualities are evident 
from the book called '^ala<iat-i-Na$in which was composed in his 
honour. 

The Sulpn entrusted all the affairs of the kingdom to Ghiyasu- 
d-Din Balban and in giving him the title of Ulu gh !^an said, “ I 
deliver into thy hands the reins of absolute authority, beware lest 
thou commit thyself to any evil action, 8 for tomorrow tijou wilt be 
at a loss in the presence of Almighty God and thou wilt bring 
shame upon me and upon thyself,” The Sultan himself would 
generally retire into his chamber and occupy himself in devotion, 
and reading the Qur’an and in repeating the sacred names of God 
may He he glorified and exalted', and it is currently reported 
that on the occasion of a public audience he used to clothe 
himself from head to foot in regal apparel, while in private he used 
to wear an old ragged garment ; aud they also say that he used to 
devote his time to the copy of the Qur’au which he was writing,* 

1 His titles as given in the Tahaqdt-i-Nasm were : 

As Suhanu-l-A'^ama-l-Mua^am, Nasiru-d-Dunya wan-d-Dm, Abu-I-Mu- 
zafEar-i-Mahmud Shah ibn-i Sult.an lyaltimish Yamin-i-Khalifatn-Ilah Nasir-i- 

Amiri-I-Muminm. 

The Tahaq(U-i-Nd?in of Minhaju-s-Siraj was written in his conrt and 
dedicated to him : hence its name. 

s Tahaqdl-i-Ndsiri of Minhiijn-s-Siraj is . a general history up, to 668 Ef. 
composed by Abu-Umar Minhaju-d-DIn Usman ibn Siraju-d-Dm al Jnzjani! 
See Elliott II, 259. An English translation by Major Raverty has been pub- 
lished in the Bibliotheca Indica, by the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

* Ibn-i-Batiita states in his history (French edition, Tol. Ill, p. 169), 

l4Uij j WU l<U 

l\KJ\ ^ iksd ^ 
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fiiriher that lie used to write it himself in private so that no one 
might recognize his handwriting and buy it for more than its fair 
value, and he used to sell (these) in the Bazar. They relate also 
several other stmnge stories about him, which resemble the narra- 
fives Tegarding the rightly dii’ected Khalifs - among them I have 
seen it wi-itten in a book that one day his wife was complaining 
of not having a servant, and she said “ Whenever I bake bread for 
yon my hands get burned and blistered.” He wept and replied, 
“ The world is passing away, bear your toil for these few days for 
Gqd Almighty on the morrow of resurrection (?t’e tmst in Him 'and 
believe in Him) as a rewai*d foi* this labour, will surely give you a 
Hfiri to wait upon you, as it is, I cannot possibly buy a slave girl 
for yon from the public funds. His wife too, agreed to this. 

The world is but a dream in the eyes of the vigilant 
A wise man does not set his heart upon a dream. 

And the Sultan in the month of Rajab in the year of his acces- 
sion, took an army towards Multaiii and in Zul Qa‘dah having 
crossed tlie river of Lahore (Ravij and having appointed (Hu gh 
Ilhan as leader of the forces, 2 sent him towards the Jud hillsS ancl 
the country round Nandanah, and he himself halted on the banks 
of the river Indus. Ulugh lOian having punished that part of the 
counti-y brought it into subjection, and having given a lesson to 

C’ otait \in souverain picux : il copiait des exetnplaires du livre illnatre (la 
Koi-iin), les ventlaifc, efc so nourrissait arce le prix qn’il eti refcirait. Le (CSdhi 
Caiiull eddin m’ a fait voir un Koran eopid de sa main, arfcisiement efc eleffam. 
nienfc ecrifc, , 

1 We find, uiUw Banian in the Taha(iutd-Nrtf in g ) 

bnfc bofch MSS. (A) and (B) read Mulfcan. ’ ’ ■ 

2 Also in MSS. (A and B), but this must bo a copyist’s 
error for 

8 The Kohi Jud (Sco llennell’s Map Koh-i-Jehoud) is apparently a part of 
the Salt Range, Lat, 32® Long. 71" Buber states that the tribes of Jud and 
Janjiihah descended from a common ancestor, are the ruling raees of too 
district and. of all the tribes' between tho Sind and” Balirah.'' 

(Jarrettj ll. 405, note 2). 

Ticffenthaler (1, 105), places 'Nandanah or Nandanpour (forteres.so en 
brjciue snr nu montagne) between the Behut and the Indus it must have lain 
somewhere neai the lines Jhclom to Peshawar. 
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the Ehukhars^ and ptber contumacious ti-ibes, joined the Sultan 
and i-eturned to Deliii, and in the year 645 H-, having taken Miwit* 
turned his attention to the country of the Doab, and the same yean 
having sent Ulu^ iO^an from the confines of Kai’rah to oppose 
and overthrow the rebels of that district, arrived at Dehli with 
great spoil. 

And in the year 646 A.H., he pr-oceeded against Eantanbhfir, and 
haring punished the seditious tribes of those districts he returned, 
and in the year 647 H., he married the daughter of Ulu g h Khan. 

Then in the year 648 H., he took an army towards Multan, and 
after some days Malik ‘Izzu-d*Din Balban-i Buzurg, the Governor 
of Kagor, withdrew his foot from the circle of allegiance and 
rebelled,® but when the Sultan proceeded thither, he begged for 
pardon and joined tbe Court, 

! And in the year 649 H. he raai'ched in the direction of Gwaliar 
and Chanderi and Malwa, and Jahir Dev^ the Rai of that 

1 Khiikhars, see Tieff. I, lO^ and 105, Le district des salines est habite paries 
Mhoem'es ee sent ceux qui tirent le sol des nxines, e’est an nation qni a qaitt4 
ridolatrie pour ombrasser lo niabonictisme. See also this volnmc, p. 67, n. 3. 

S Text and M3. (A) cs,[jAx} Miwat. Tins place is not mentioned in the 
Tahaqat-i-Na^iri, it is niontioned in the Ain-i~Akbari (I. (Jarrett 307) as the 
place to which Na§rat ^un fled from Dehli when it was seized by Iqbal 
Khan, some 160 years later than the events recorded in the text. 

TiefEenthaler, Vol. I, p. 211, Me vat est un canton assoz etendu, home par les 
provinces de Dehli et d’Adjmere et par les Districts de Djepour et do Dik. 
It extends “ north and south from Badshapur to Harsana, 47 miles, and east 
and west from Dik to Narnol, 57 miles.” Alwar is nbont the centre of it now. 

Tieff enthaler goes on to say •“ Cette contree est habiieo par beaucoup de 
Mahometans qui etaibnt ci-devant gentils. EUe appartenait auparavant aux 
Afghans dans lo terns qu’ils regiioient a Dehli, La Gonvernement passa 
ensuite aux Mogols. Maintenant le Djat (Jats) e’en est approprie la plus 
graude partie et nne partie est tomhee au pouvoir du Eajah de Djepour 
{Jaipur) qui en a expulse beaucoup d’habitans mahometans. 

He speaks of the abundance of Nim (Melia madirachta} and Sissoo (flaZSer* 
gia sissoo) trees, and praises the cattle and horses of the country. 

He speaks of Narnol the capital city of the district, as having formerly been 
populous and flourishing. See also RcnneH’s Memoir (1788), p. 75. 

8 Tahgqdt-i-Nafiri says this occurred in 649 H., which is more probably 
correct, as it is the account of a cotemporary historian. 

* This Raja is called in the TattKpIt-t-Ntfxm, Ghahar Ajjiirl, he was indeperi- 
denfc sovereign of Narwar in A.D. 1246 (644-A.H.) under the name of Ohahar 
Deya, his coins bearing the inscription ^ He was a very power.; 

ful Raja (see Thomas 67 et seqq : and llaverty 690 note 1.) 

' 17 ■ ■ . 
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fsountry witli five thousand cavalry and fiOOjOCK) infantry came 
out to meet Mm and gave battle to the Sultan in great 
force, . but was defeated and the fOrt of ISTarwar ^ was taken. 
And in this year Sher !l^an Governor of Multan, and Malik ‘Izzu- 
d-Din Balban who had left NagSr with reinforcements for him 
reduced the fortress of XJchh, and ,Slier 'Khan remained in the 
fortress, while Malik ‘Izzu-d-Dm Balban came to pay his respects 
to the king, and received from him as a jd.egir the districts of 
Budaon and was given’the title of Kashlu Elxan. 

And in the year 650 H. (1252 A.B.) he left Dehll intending to 
proceed to Lahore, and from there he went to Multan and Uchh, 
and in this expedition Kashin Khan accompanied the Snlpn as 
far as the river Biah, 

And in the year 651 H. marching from Dehli, he detailed forces 
to act against Tabarhindah and Uchh and Multan of which Sher 
Khan had lost con-Uol, and of which the Sindhis held possession ; 
and having regained possession of them, handed them over to the 
charge of Araalan Khan and returned. And in- the year 662 H. 
having assembled an army on the confines of the conutry at the 
foot of the hills® of, Bijnor, and having crossed the Ganges by 

1 ISfatwar. — In the Aln-i-Ahhan, we find the Sarkar of Narwar as having 
^00 Cavalry, 20,000 Infantry. • Narwar itself, had a atone fort {see also 
Baverty 690, note 1). ' 

In the text is a misprint for }J^ MS. (A). 

Narwar. Tieffi. I. ItS gives a sketch plan of the fortress of Narwar and 
a long description from which the following note is abridged. 

A town of moderate size abbnt ^ a mile long .and ten in breadth, protected 
in his time (about 1780 A.D. ) with stone walls, but formerly unprotected. 
Latitude 25° SO' N. Longitude taken from the Islands of the Blest 93° 24'. 
(Of. Ain-i-Akhan [Jarrett} III. 60.) Houses well and substantially built with 
jfiat roofs. 

It has four gates, and there was a Christian family of Armenian stock, 
who had built a palace, and a chapel where a Jesuit father said mass. The 
fortress was built upon a mountain having two peaks or spurs running 
parallel North and South. 

He considers it must have been impregnable in old times before the invention 
of gunpowder “ pour le roalheur du genre hnmain ei la mine dea -villes.” 

A good supply of water is famished by a large tank paved and flanked with 
stone. He also speaks of a magnetic iron ore from which they procure iron 
- by smelting for export in various forma, and a flint of a 'wMrish colour 
and marvellous hardness used for flint locks. 

* Of Bardar and Bijnpr (TalaqM-i-N9*iri).. In the text instead of 
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tlie ford of MiSpupi and hugging the skirc of the mountain, 
reached the banks of the Hver Bahab,* and having taken 
much booty and made many prisoners,, giving themselves 
lip to rapine and making pinsoners, ^ invaded the country of 9g. 
Katihar ^ going to Badaon and from thence to Oudh, and hastened 
to the capital. And after some time news arrived that certain 
of the Amirs, namely Ulu^ Khan-i-A‘zam, and Arsalan Khaw 
and others, in concert with Malik Jalalu-d-Din, the brother of 
the Sultan, had .commenced hostilities in the vieihit.y of Tabar- 
hindah* The Sult,an thereupon marched from Dehli, and in the 
neighbourhood of Tabarhindah and Kuhram and Kaithal,*’ by 
the intervention of a party of Amirs', the Amirs agreed to peaqe, 
and with many protestations and oaths suing for pardon came 
into submission to the Sultan; and the Sultan conferred upon 
Malik Jalalu-d-Din the Governorship of Lahore, ' and proceeded 
to the capital. And - in. the year 653 H. the feelings of 
the Sultan underwent a change with respect to his mother 
Maifika-i-Jahan. He gave Qutlu^ Khan, to whom Malika-i'-: 
Jahan was married, a jSegir in Oudh,® and a short time after 
turning against him also 7 - sent him to BahraiJ. He took 
fright at this and c'ame to the hill- country of Sir Mur, and Malik 
*Izza-d-Din Kashlu ^an and certain other Amirs made common 
cause witli him and laid the foundation of revolt ; the Sultan 

8^ which, is manifestly Wrong I read 

as in MS. (A). 

1 Here again the printed text is hopelessly wrong. MS. (A) reads as 
follows 

vf y Jf which is intelligible and tallies with 
Talaqdt-i-mfirl, Whete the reading jjj in the text comes from, it is 
hard to. say. . 

8 MS. (A). The text .reads wf ggg Alhiriim (India). 

(Saohau) II. 261 : also Elliott, I. 49 as regards the Bahab. 

8 MS. (A). 

4 The Calcutta text of the JIhtagat-i-irafirJ calls this Kdethar. Our 

text has Kaiihar, MS. (A) has (?) MS. (B) ^♦AS' (!) 

se« Eaverty 696, wote 4. 

6 See Elliott, II. p. 354. 

® The printed text gives j<S. Tt should he *<^1 MS, (A) 

7 This should read tJuXi} ji j not as in the printed 

text.. ■■ . 
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accordingly detailed Ulu^ Khim Balban with, a large army ^ to 
oppose them, and when the two forces had arrived within a short 
distance of each other the Shai^n-l-islam Saiyyid Qutbn-d-Din 
and Qazi ShamsH-d-Din of Bharaij and another party of men 
incited Qutlu^ Khan to come into Dehli, and inspired him 
with a desire to possess that country ; ® the inhabitants of Dehli 
joined in this instigation, Ulugh Khan represented this at the 
Sultan’s court, and the Sultan issued an order for every indivi- 
dual of that party to go separately to his own place, and 
Qxitlugh Khan and Malik ‘Izzn-d-Din Eashlu Khan after this 
defeat, trax'ersed the distance of a hundred hrohs ® in two days 
ai:td came from Samana to Dehli, but did not find the party 
93. which had been the cause of their being summoned. Qatlu gh 
Khan and Kashlu Khan also wei’e sepai’ated, and Uln gh Khan 
following them arrived in the Sultan’s presence.'** And in the 
year 655 H. the Sultan issued an order for the expulsion of 
certain nobles and gi'andees from the city of Dehli, and at tlie end of 
this year the Hugh ills arrived on the boundaries of Uchh and 
Multan ; Kashlu Khan Balban made common cause with them and 
the Sultan came up in hot haste against them. The Mughuls were 
not able to stand against him and turned back towards Khurasan. 
The Sultan also raised the banner of return towards the capital' 
and having bestowed a robe of honour upon Malik Jalal.u-d- 
Din Jani marched towards Lakhnauti.t And in the year 656 H. 
(1258 A.D.) ambassadoi's came to tlie Sultan from Turkistan, and 
he sent them back loaded wdth pi'esents, and in this year Hazrat 
Makhdum Ganjshakar, ® may God magnify his power and exalt his 

t This account differs from that given in the TaiaqdUi-Na?iri. (SeeRaverty 
p. *708 and seqq). 

® gwJfeu j MS. (A). The word is omitted in 

Calcutta text. 

3 About 180 miles, see Am^i-Akbart IT, p. 414, also Gunn. A. (>. I., p. 571. 

The ancient Krosa of Magadh was about 1^ miles, the kos of the Gangetic 

provinces was rather more than 2^ miles. The Akbarl kos was rather less 
than H miles and this is the standard referred to above, 

4 These Walilcs (Qutlu^ Khan and ‘Izza-d-Din Kashlu ^^an) retired 
towards the Siwnlik territory foiled in their object 

6 Compare the account in 'A'ahaqat-i-Naiiri according to which these events 
took place in the year 656 H. not in 656 H. 

® Shaikh Farldu.d-Din Mas'ud Ganj-i-sliakar was the grandson of Farrukh 
Shah of Kabul, and son of Kamfilu-d-Din Suleiman who came from Kabul to 
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memory, ^ left the lodging house of separation and disappointment 
for the home of nearness and fulfilment. 

And in the year 657 H. elephants and great treasure and 
jewels and cloths -w^ithout number, arrived from Lakhnautl as 
presents, and in Rajah of this year Malik ‘Izzu-d-Din Kashlii 
Rhau Balban earning relief from the turmoil of this transitory 
world, hastened to the next world, and in this year ^ausu-1- 
‘Xlam Hazrat Shaikh Bahau>d-Din Zakariyai * the Multani, may 
Qod, sanctify him, raised the tent of ^ close union with Grod Al- 
mighty, and a celebrated poet wrote this couplet to recoi'd the date : 
By the arrow of the love of God one was wounded (zaMkmi) 
the other perished 

Mnltan in the reign of Shihribn-d-Dln G-hurl. He was . one of the numerous 
disciples of Bahau-d-Din Zakarlyfi, and died two years later than his master, 
according to Firishta (see also Am-i-Ahiari [Jarrett] III, p. 363). 

His tomb is mentioned in the Am-i-Akhart (I. 325) as being at Ajfulhan (Pak 
Patau or Patan-i- Panjab). 

There is, as will be seen, considerable discrepancy in the dates, Bad aonlgi res 
656 H. as the date of Paridn-d-Din Ganjd-shakar’s death and 657 H. as that 
of the death of Bahau-d-DIn Zakariya, while according to Firishta the latter 
should be 666 H. and the former 668 H. The Atn-i-Akhart gires 668 H, as the 
date of the death of Faridu-d-din Ganj-i-shakar and 665 H. as the date of 
the,death of Bahau-d-din Zakariya. 

1 MS (A) j aUi Jl^l. The printed text is wrong here. 

-8 Shaikh Bahau-d-Din Zakariya was a famous Muhammadan saint of 
Multan, He was the grandson of Kamalu-d-Din ‘All Shah Qureishi who 
left Mecca for Khwarazra and thence came to Multan, the Qubbatu-l-Tslam, 
and resided there, and became acknowledged by the people as their teacher 
and guide, ShailA Bahau-d-Hin was the son of Shaikh Wajihu-d-DIn by 
the daughter of Hiisam-d-Dm Tarmadi and was horn in the fort of Kot 
Karor in 587 H. He died at Delhi about the year 666 H. ; while engaged in 
devotion in his chamber an angel bearing a sealed missive having appeared to 
his son Sadru-d-Din Arif with a command to give the missive to Bahuu>d-Dm. 
He did so and retired, but returned on hearing voices in the room saying 
“The friend has joined the friend” when he found 

his father lying dead. 

This account is abridged from Firishta. The account of the saint given 
by .Beale differs from this but the source of the information given there is 
not stated. See also Aln-i-AJchari (Jarrett) III. 362 and note. 

The tomb of Buhau-d -Din Zakariya is in Multan. 

8 MS. (A) jO j<S. 

4. The word gives the date 657 Hi. the word yjjA giyes the date 

66 H. See page 133, note 1, 
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And in ilse y-ear 658 H. Snltan Fasiru-d-Din Mai) mud, cbastiped 
tlie country of Mi'wat * and tlie rest of that district, and when iie 
was fully established as Malik in the year 664 H. he fell sick and 
closed his eyes on the world of dreams and fancies, and went to 
the eternal kingdom.^ He left no heir ; the duration of his reign 
was nineteen years, three months and a few days. His tomb i-s 
well known in Dehli, and every year crowds flock to visit it. 

Verse. 

Come and cast one thoughtful look upon this dust. 

For it is the dust of the resting-place of trusted kings. 

' And of the number of those who sounded the drum of poetry 
and attained the rank of Maliku-l-Ka-lam (Lord of Eloquence) 
during Nasiru-d-Drn’s reign, one was Shamsu-d-Din Dabir ® whose 
manifest excellencies and pex'fection are beyond description aiid 
need no naiTation and praise, and Mir Khusru, ^ may Qod 
sanctify him y -who tested the genuineness of his own poems by the 
touchstone of their acceptability to that other (Shamsn'd-Din) 
used to boast of them, and in the preface to the Ghurratu-l-KaonSl 
and at the end of the ffasht Bihisht greatly embellished his words 
in the mention of the praiseworthy qualities and in spreading 

I The Tahaqdt-i-Nd?in Oal. Text, p. 227 reads : 

dlmi gii i^]ji Jl^ Ojsb ji iiiU. jit 

Khan-i-M-a'a^zain. 'Dlugh EZhan-i-A'zam inarched towards tlic hills of Dohli 
to quell the insurrection of the robbers of Mlwat who would be a terror 
to devils. 

For a lull account of the province of Miwat see Hunter, Imp. Gaa., To\. IX, 
It includes the British districts of Muttra and Gurgfion, part of Ulwar and 
Bhartpur. See also page 129, note 2, of this Volume. 

* On the 11th Jamadiu-l-Awwal ; as he came to the throne on the 23rd 
Mnharram 644 H. his reign was twenty years three months and some days, 
not as stated in the text. He left no igsue, his only sou by the daughter of 
Ulugh Khan having died in infancy. 

S There is ao mention of this poet in either the Majma‘u-l-Fiimhd, or tho. 
Itashkada. There are some highly laudatory verses at the end of the Haslit ’ 
Bihisht in praise of one Abu Hanifah, possibly referring to Shamsn-d-dTn. 

* Amir Khusru, (who has already been mentioned at page 96, vote 2), son 
of Amir Malimufl Saifu-cl-DIn was born at Patiala, d-il A.IL and died at 
Dehli in 725 A H, (Beale p 151). 
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abroad tlie excellencies of (that friend of his). A.nd 
Ghiyasa-d-Dia Balban having at the end of his reign appointed 
him Secretary for the countries of Bangala and Kamrud had 
left him in the service of his elder son Kasirn-d-Din 
ghan, and these few couplets are from an ode of his. 

Oh thoh** of whom this work of my heart is unworthy 
though my ignorance ; thou gavest me last night a 
promise of entertainment. 

Al l night I kept my eyes awake and * I did not know that 
that was longing of that kind which you know to he vain. 

I keep my heart ^ exercised thinking of thy face, and wondei^ 
ing why thy colour is so ripe and thy forehead like virgin 
silver. 

The date assigned for hia birth aeetna nnlikely as he would only have Been 
thirteen when Naiiru-d-DIn died. The Majma'ul FufaM gives no date for his 
hirth but saya his father came to Debit from Tnrkistan in the time of OhangTz 
Khan’s invasion, and obtained great distinction in the court of Sultan Maljmud 
ibn Tughlaq Shah and was killed in ’a rebellion of the infidels, when his son 
Amir ginsrii was appointed as his successor in hia Amlrship, which he 
eventually gave up and acquired great skill and distinction as a poet. He 
died in Y25 H. and was buried in the tomb of Shai^ Sbakarganj (Fartdu‘ 
d-Din Ganjshakar see-«ote 1, page 133). 

He was the author the celebrated Qiranu-s-Sa'dain the poem which wbw 
written to commemorate the meeting of SnlSan Najiru-d-Din with his son 
Sul^ Kai Qubad on the banks of the Ghagra, and of several other works 
(see Klliott, III. pp. 628 and seqq). 

1 MS. (A) reads correctly Snljan Nasim-d-Din 

Khan second son of Ghiyasu-d-DIn Balban. He was placed in charge oi 
after the revolt and defeat of its governor Tughral. 

He niarried a daughter of Snlfan Na?iru-d-Dm Mahmud Shah by whom he 
had a son and succeasor Kai-Qubad. {See Itaverty, TdbaqM-i-Natw 716 ».). 

In Thomas, Pathan Kings of DehU there is given a copy of an inscription 
of Nasiru-d-Din Mahmud which was engraved over the doorway of the 
minaret at Aligarh bearing the date 10th Bajab A.H. .652, and-the 
mentions in rather too mild terms the wanton Vandalism which allowed a 
record of this kind to be destroyed in 1861. 

Thomas advances the opinion that the original design for this inscription 
both in matter and form was the work of Na?ira-d-DIn himself, (cf. Thomas 
<Jt« 128-130). 

*MS. (A) 

8 MS. (A) J 

« MS. (A) 
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96 . I am overcome 'witli idleness though it urges me on to strenu- 
ous endeavoui’ — but there is a loose bond between me and 
distraction. 

Bo not mate me prepared with (the fire of) thy love ^ since I 
am thy guest, because it is a great virtue to offer sacrifice of 
unprepared flesh. 

We said “ no Muslim will eat raw flesh,” but look ! thy grief 
has devoured me raw. Is this your religious devotion. 

* You call me “raw,” if I cut open my own breast, I will 
shew you that the heart which thou considerest raw, is ready. 

So amazed am I at thy beauty and the glory of the king that 
my imperfect work remains raw from my amazement. 

Since the king is a second l^usru, my work will never re- 
main unfinished, by reason of the kingdom of the second 
Ehusru— 

Conqueror of the world ^ and of religion, he in view of 
whose sovereignty the desire of Emperors for the Kingdom 
of Suleiman was vain. 

The king Mahmud Shah, that Sultan from whose father’s 
glory the cauldron of one single ^ desire, by reason of his 
empire, is not left unfilled. 

If the Sun of his benevolence shines in tlie direction of the 
garden no fruit issues from the branches of the garden 
unripe.® 

What resource has the Sky if it does not support the burden 
of thy dignity— how can you expect a raw baggage animal 
to bear a heavy load ! 

Thy enemy deserves this that you should se w him in a raw h ide® 

1 MS. (A) 

* MS. (A) j\ 

(iJl iSJej 

8 MS. (A) Uii The text has which is meaningless and spoils 

the scansion. 

* cri MS, (A). 

6 MS. (A) Ajli. 

8 This was a favourite mode of punishment in olden times : the unfortunate 
victim was sewn up in a raw hide which as it dried, shrunk and inflicted 
terrible tortures. 

Vide page 12, note 2. Mutammad Qasim, (Elliott and Dowson I. 209.) 
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for OB the body of an inexperienced man of what use is 
it for yon to fit a raw-hideJ 

Thy enemy bathes in. blood,* instead of the collar of his 96. 
garment the "Ijrisoner places on his neck every moment a 
I’aw-hide. 

Every deed of thine is like ® perfected gold, and those who 
wish thee evil are impei'fect in their work from frivolity 
and the assurance of shame. 

Thy enemy is that naked demon ^ who has a skin made of 
the whole of the Eai*th, and that too, if you take it off him 
is a raw-hide. 

If thou dost not spread thy table every day twice before the 
people, they will perforce eat raw grain, since the hand of, 
despair from lack of bread has no other resource. 

If tliy enemy becomes ruined what fear is there ? although 
he advances in a futile attack, like the lion of the flag he 
is helpless though impotence.® 

Of what avail 7 is the sorcery of Para'un since the dragon 
of your standard will swallow the fictitious serpent. 

Oh !]^ttsru ! Shamsn-d-din ® is thy secretary, strong and 
well proved in speech — he is not like the worthless Scribes 
an inexperienced scribbler. 

He himself is experienced ® and hia verse is like purified 
gold — his words are not like the best sayings 'of Khaqaai 
still in the rough. 

The sky has prepared a peiffect kingdom for thee — Oh Lord 

1 MS. (A) 

* MS. (B) agrees with tho text. MS. (A) reads 
'^1 

The textual rcaduig is adopted with ^ iu place of ^3 

8 MS. (A) 

4 MS. (A) ^31 ^ , 

6 ilirf MS. (A). 

6 {Burhdn-i-Qfiti‘.) 

7 MS. (A) . 

.See page 134 71. 3 

9 MS (A) i 

1® MS. (A) vijb jj 'pjig ]ji,p ag jt stands in the text will not scan. 
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IB thy favour grant that his perfect work may never revert 
to imperfection. 

And the King of Kings and of Speech Amir Fa]^ra-d-Diii 
‘Amid Lumaki i writes in a Qasida of which this is the opening 
couplet. 

When my loved one takes * the lute, and binds the plectrum 
on her fingernail 

Her nail sti-ikes Nal id® with a hundred wounds in the heart 
through envy. 

Tbi-ough envy of her harp- fever seizes upon Nahid at that 
instant. 

Her nail becomes altogether Mae from the effect of that 
fevor.^ 

Consider the henna on her nails to be like blood, which at the 
time of the springing of the .strings from the ’harp dry 
as a reed, has spnrted forth and made the nail moist. ' 

If in play my nail lias sox'atched your lip, do not be vexed ® at 
that, 

Because now and then they dip the nail into sugar by way of 
tasting it. 

Keep the point of yonr nail as sharp as a glance my love, for 
the harp has no confidence in the fingers save for the sharp- 
ness of their nails. 

Bring me consolation by the tenderness of tliy kindness,® 
because compared with thy face, the bride of the moon 
has brought blood to its nails thi'ough envy. 

Give me wine red as the blood of a hare at the remembrance 

1 FaWiru-d-Mulfc Khwaja ‘Amidn-d-Dm, commonlf known as ‘Amid 
Dailami or ‘Amid Luniaki said to be a native of Sannam and eulogist of Sultan 
Matammad Yamln. 

8 MS. (A) reads j* MS. 

(B) reads 0*^ '»•*• plays the lute. 

8 Nahid. The plahet Venus zflkra whose seat is in the third heaven 

(Burhan-i-Qafi^t called also dtlli raqqaf-i^falak. (the dancer of the 

sky). Astrologers say that this planet is of a pearly hne, of beneficent 
aspect, and with the quality of excessive moistness. 

4 wJ 31 MS. (A). This reading is preferable to that of the text. 

5 MS, (A). 

® MS. (A). MS. (B) is like the text. 
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of the assembly of the king, for his wmth .has forc^ oSf 
the claws from the paws of the male lions. 

Shahanshah hTafir-i-Dtinya wa-Din Mahmud, by whose equity ' 
the partridge with its beak has tom off the claws of the 
awift-flying ^ hawk. 

By the fate-Hke oppression of his enemy he has fallen in 
danger of ruin,* just as one’s nail is in danger in the hands 
of an’ unskilled barber.^ 

His head is in danger of severance * by tbe swokd of tbe daring, 
like the nail at the time of paring, in accordance with the 
Hadis.® 

1 MSS. (A) (B) y 

8 MS. (A) IB the better reading as in the test. 

8 Compare the Arabic proverb. 
orpliani discit tonsor. 

There is also a Hindi proverb to the. same effect, which rons ; — 

The barber’s son will learn and the traveller's head will be cttf. 

* MSS. (A) (B) Ijyi y tjy*- The reading in the text is a 

copyist’s error. 

6 MSS, (A) (B j In the Jami‘u-l~aMbar 

of we find. y 

“ Paring the x.ails prevents the worst of all diseases (t. e., poverty) and in- 
oreases the means of sabsistence.” Also, 
ilL* j iUf |*«<o 0^ y j 

- Ci1jA4m<{ (J^ t5^1 ^1 

‘ He who pares his nails and trims his beard every Friday saying, “ In the 
name of God and in accordance with the ordinance of tiie prophet of God,** 
eveiy paring shall be counted to him as the manumission of a slave of the 
sons of Isma'il.’ 

Special rules are laid down for cutting the nails. They must be cat on 
IViday, and Muhammad said, He who cuts his n iits in alternate order will 
never be afflicted with blear eyes. It is also said in a Hadis by Hamid ibn 
‘Abdu-r-Rahman. 

aLc j aJ (Jia.6 As^s^l 1*^ (j<af ijio 

“ He who pares bis nails on Friday is filled with health and sickness leaves 
him.” The preferable time for paring the nails is Thursday after the evening 
prayer. In the case of the right hand one should comnience from the little 
finger, proceeding to the middle finger and thence to the thumb, thence to 
the ring finger and lastly to the forefinger. The order in tljo left band is 
(1) Thumb (2) middle finger (3j little finger (4) forefiuger (oj riag-finger. 
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From the dread of the falcon of his equity it behoves that 
they shonld take to flight ^ when the eagle with lancet-like 
talons casts his feathers and talons (thi'ough fear). 

Such a quarry do they see,* that from their absence of claws 
and their distress, their claw demands as a loan from tlie 
small-clawed- partridge its claws. 

98. For this reason that in the presence Ox nis power, the sky 
scratches his head for envy, and each month, because of that 
power, displays the body of the * moon in the shape of a 
nail paring (crescent). 

Compared with the perfumed dust raised by his charger the 
dust-like grains of the musk-bag have become valueless as 
the dust which is found under every nail. 

You would say his arrow is a finger from the hand of victory 
because it appears as though his nail were like a willow- 
leaf-bladed soul-destroying spear. 

A finger which if he so wills it, like an Indian spear embeds 
its nail in the mind of iron and the heart pf separation.^ 

The sword of his wi^ath has imprinted such a scar on the 
cheek- of ,his enemy as remains on the cheek of the mother 
from the anger ® of the infant. 

Grudging the life of his evil-disposed enemies, lo ! the boars 
of Fate have sharpened their tusks, and the lions of Destiny 
their claws'. 

Power of the world. ! wnen the point of thy sword scratches 
the hearts, it has carried away from the paws of the op- 
pression of tUe dog-natured sky its claws.® 

How can thy enemy be at all like thee, how can he approach 
thy dagger, whereas when he brandishes his dagger it be- 
comes at that moment 7 like a finger nail. 

1 The text should read thus.- 

S Aifrj MSS. (A ) (B). 

8 MS. (B) writes 

A This line should read. MSS. (A) 

and (B). 

^ Text MSS- (A) and (B) have which must he wrong 

8 The text is wrong, we should read 
MSS (A) and (B). 

7 The text it appears should read MS. (A). 



If liis pride so misleads liim that he finds fault with yofl, the 
tip of his finger becomes as diist in his hand and his nail 
as notiiingd 

The edge of thy sword protects the face of the world,® 
there had not been the nail as a shield behind the back of 
the finger tip it had not been well. 

If the enrier of the nail of thy bravery bears a gmdge 
against thee, perchance poor fellow it is because he does 
not know that the nail is poisonous. 

I have brought in the vrovd nail (nnkhiin) radif^ in this 99. 
poem which is like a charm. Verily it is as useful in 
magic, as the hair of the head or the tip of the nail.* 

Oil king, do nob desert me, so long as the spiteful heaven 
strikes every moment one nail upon another by way of 
producing tbe notes of my fate. 

Inasmuch as the mention arose of ‘Amid, who was controller 
of all the states of Hindustan, it is essential to reproduce some 
thing from poems of his which are rai’ely met with : 

Arise ‘Amid, if thy heart is not cold and dead 

Leave thy lovo-poem.s, and speak the praise of the Lord of 
the wmi'ld. 

Praise the Court of Heaven, for he has raised on high many 
an azure dome without the«irk.some aid of • tools ; 


1 MS (A) 

S MS. (A) (Jbf iiU 

8 Badif. The name given to a syllable or word following the rhyme but 

in no way essential to it. Thus in this poem the word nuMwi is the 

md?/, the rhyming letter or qtljhjah hemg J (r). In MS. (A) these 

verses are in the order given hero. 

4 In Persia it is the enstora to bury the parings of the nails, and the cut- 
tings of the hair, lest some harm should happen to the owner should they 
fall into tlie possession of a malicious person with magical power. The 
butchers also make a hole or a.cut in the blade bones of sheep for tho same 
reason, as they are considered a powerful instrument of magic, In the list of 
charms given in Gaster’s translation of 'the “ Sword of Moses ” we find “ 69, 
to send plague,?, take (parings ?} from seven' men and put them into a new 
potsherd and go out to tho cemetery and there say No. 69 and bury it in a 
place that is not trodden by horses and afterwards take the dust from this 
potsherd and blow it into his face or upon the lintel of his house” J.ll.A.S. 
Jan. 1896, p. 185. 
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Me lias appointed tv^ro Hngs (the Stm and Moon) to travel 
over this blue dome, amd has allotted to them the planets 
as attendant cavaliers on all sides. 

The tiring woman of hip skill has displayed a hundred 
. beauteous stars at ‘nightfall from behind 'the curtain of 
nine folds. ^ 

He has ordained for the lady of the world, in Night and Day- 
two able handmaids -with the titles of Rumi and Hindu 
(i.e., fair and dark). 

Withont any shop-keeper in the small shop of the sky, he has 
suspended in one corner a pair of scales with two pans.* 

His skill has caused the crimson anemone 8 to grow upon the 
summit of Hie mountains, his bounty has caused the Sim 
and Rahu'’^ to blossom in the garden. 

I The nine heavens, beginning from the lowest are s— 

1 „/***! Falakn-l-qamar (Moon). 

% Falakn-l-ntarad (Mercury). 

8 lAlhr Falaku-z-Znhra (Tenns). 

4, Palaku-Bh-Shams (Sun). 

6 Falakn-l-Mirrikh (Mars). 

a Falakn-l-Mushtari (Jupiter), 

7 tWyi Falakn-z-»abal {Saturn). 

8 vaotji)} liSlli Falakn-s-sawabit (Fixed stars). 

9 Falakn-l-A^s (The plain sky). 

Means an unstamped coin) 

See the Ohiifasu-l-Luahat. 

See also .i/tbar* III. (Jarrett) 37, Mote 1. 

See also Kasbshaf Bib : Ind. Yol. II., p. 1134 and seqq. 

S The constellation Libra, called (faraz«-t-cftarM) or 

(tarazii-i-falale) or {tmxan). 

8 A beautiful red rose of an odoriferous and exhilarating jaavour ” 

(sic.) St'eingass. In the Eaaht BihisM of Amir Khu sru. wo f*nd ^ 

^ • A full smiling lip like the flower of the Sorl. 

None of the dictionaries give this word nor can I ascertain what the flower is, 
^)^AUt Shaqafiqvr-n Nu^man. so called because of its redness as 

f ^ * s ..oiS 

being' likened to the flashing of lightning or from lifUAvl} in the sense 

of “ blood ”^a8 resembling blood in. colour so that it siguifies “pieces of 

. .. . ■ 

blood,” (Laue) 8. V. 
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At one time with the point of the compasses of bis bountj 
he has limned the foi’m of the month ; at another with the 
pen of his favour he has delineated the two eyebrows. 

The face of day by bis bounty has become a blaze of whiteness ' ICMJ. 

The locks of the night by his skill have become a marvel of 
blackness. 

The kings of the earth i with submission and humility, in ' 
^search of honour have rubfoeti tlieir faces in the dust of 
•his thi’eshold. 

Every month .has its moon npon the plain of the sky, at one 
time curved like the changing at another round like the ball. 

So just is he, that at the time of dispejising jtistice he has 
never injured any one even an hair’s breadth by oppi^ession. 

That one who sought his food in the heart’s blood of grapes 
he made on the morx’ow black with disgrace like the cheek 
of the plum.® 

The partridge with its (weak) claws could attack a hundred 
hawks if so many heads of ants give such power to the 
partridge. 

The morning, breeze bestowed out of his all-encompassing 
bounty upon Chin and Sata * the perfume of the bag of 
the musk deer. 

Hear from me oh friend, since you have heard the declaration 
of unity, a piece of advice to hearing which both your ear 
and mine are attentive. 

Beware of giving an ear to the sound of the strings of the harp, 

'Beware of turning your attention to the flagon fashioned of 
earth (wine flask) 

Those who in this way Hve.on good terms with their lovers, 
such as you, do not sayy Where is one of that company P 

^ (Sdla0w-i-mqjazi) So-called kings, as opposed to 

(Salatjn-i-hdqtqz) true kings, i.e., the prophets. 

8 According to the Burhdn-i-Qaii^ this name is given to any stick 

with a bent end, especially to the hent stick with which they play the 
“ duhal” and “haqqara” (kinds of dmms). Also applied to a long pole 
with a curved end fi-om which is suspended a steel ball as one of the insignia 
of royalty. Hero it is a “ polo ” stick. 

® Wine is forbidden to Muslims by their religion, Of. Qur’an, II. 216 and 
Y. 92. 

4 (IsA Khaid Cathav vid. D’Herhelot. ITo 481 Ediathai. 



Do you yourself behold every morning, for the dove on t-h© 
garden bough by its song of Ku Ku ^ bears witness to this 
beneficent one. 

Cast thine eye upon the ground that thou mayest see poured 
out there many a friend of kind aspect, and many a sweet- 
natnred loved one 

.Do thou ‘Amid again lay hold of the thread of confession of 
unity 

And liang it upon the rosary of thy prayers as it were* pearls. 
Oh Sovereigu Lord! world-possessing Deity who art ever- 
living 

Tet without (the intervention of the vivifying) spirit, ^ and 
eloquent without a (material) tongue. 

I The song of the dove, Where ? Where? 

i,) AS' 

j *!— jj 

jf (Omar K3mvyam)« 

You palace towerin.g to the welkin bine 

Where kings did bow them down and homage do 

I saw a ring dove on its arclies perched 

And thus she m.’ide complaint Ooo. Coo, Coo Coo (Whinjldd). 

The pious Muljfttumadaus in India say tha’t th(5 r'ingdovo’s note is 

tlJ^**-* "* 'iSj^ Suhl^dn itri qndrat, HahJidn teri 

gwdraf. Praise be to Thee for tiiy power. 

S jRikA is the vital principle the “breath of life ” (Cea, Si. 7) as 
distinguished from the no/s or conTscious manifestation of life, or the 

conscionsness itself. Tims we find in the Qur’an XV. 29. 

^ toa riafakht u phi min ruhi, “ and breathed into it of 
tny spirit and again in Qnr’an V. 110. 

U oi/ tyj. 

In hunio qnUtthtt faqad ‘alimiahii la'iamn md fi nafsl. 

“ Had I said so verily thou.w'ouldst have known it, thou knowest what is 
in my soul ” 

It is said in a ‘tradition that God created Adam and put into him a 
naf$ and a rnh. 

It would seem ns though the word nnfa connofes the same idea ns 

the word mind, using thia'word iu the sonso of the pheuomona produced by 
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By tliy order three daughters have come forth from the soul * 

Without the pangs of childbirth, aud without the intermediary 
influence of a husband. 

Compared with thy ancient order what is Kisra ® and what 
is Qaisar 

In face of thy decree what is the IQiaqan and what is Halahu ? 

Without thy command no ant can di‘aw a single breath 
of its own will, , 

Without thy knowledge no sleeper turns from one side to the 
other. 

the action of the rHA or vital principle upon matter ; the highest form 
of matter, with which we are familiar, namely, the nerve structures of the 
human brain, admits of certain phenomena which in their totality we call 
mind ; the existence of a higher form of matter capable of higher manifesta* 
tion than those which come within our present experience is obviously pos- 
sible. A force apart from matter may, for anything we know, exist in a way 
that we cannot figure to ourselves for want of some example. Such a force 
self-existent woald he ^ jj Ruh. 

I These three daughters hero referred to are the three divisions of 
nafs, nafs, ia by Arabian metaphysicians divided primarily into two 

divisions (a) iiafs\i-l~‘aql vrhich' is also called AftJstiJj 

annafsu-n-naf,iqah the reason, mind, or diaoriminating faculty and (b) 
gl^! ^ nafsu'l-^aiydt the breath of Ufo. 

The first of these is again sub-divided into two, that which commands and 
that which forbids; thus they say fulelnun yn’nmiru 

nafsaihi. Such an one consults his two minds, t.e., weighs the pros and com. 

See Lane article and J , also Ohiijdm’l-Uiykdt, aud Kashshdf art. 

j-iJ. 

* The Chosroes, Qaisar Crnsar ; an Emperor. 

Turkish word moaning Emperor. The name given to the 
Empei’or of China and imtentatcs of Chinese Tartary. (Sec do Courteille 
Turk. Orient. Dirt. Khaqrm. Originally the title Qaan was given 

to the supreme sovereign of the Moguls, while the subordinate princes 

of the Chaghatai and other Chinglzi lines were styled only Khan. 

After a time the liigbcr Qu/ia lost its peculiar distinctive dignity and was 
used by many besides the sovereign (see Tdrlkh'i-Rnshiii (Elias and Ross), 
p. :«) n. 1). 

jfS’HA Halaku, deiioendant of Changir. Oian. 

19 
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Alt^iotigli I like aliarp am hump backed and bead downwards, * 
Yet m the assemblj of thy hope I play the air of Ya Huwa.* 
On that day when out of awe of thee all the assembly of the 
prophets own their allegiance oh bended knee. 

Oh Lord do thou of thy clemency bestow upoh-me, wretched 
man that I am, forgiveness^ for I- am defiled with: disobedi- 
ence and engulfed in it on all sides; 

His also is the following in praise of the prophet may the peace 
and bhssing of God be upon Mm ® 

1 fashion now a garment of song the embroidery of whose 
sleeve, fiows gracefally from the* adornment- of ihe^ souf 
sis the ornament of its divine Creator 
It®. i choose the path of thy fortnihg the -oiteament’Qf straight^ 

forward praise. 

Because the two worlds are ah indication ^ of the embroider/ 
of its sleeve^ 

Hose of the garden of the prophetic office, than whose spikenard O' 

1 The Word chan® mit» original sense means lent or curved; hence it 

jlSeims a heolri and especially the hook called also “gajak » with which 
elephants are-driven. Another secondary meaning is the bent hand and fingers 
of man, or the claws of animals and talons of birds. Also tbe name of a 
musical instrument Tim .was playbd With a plectmm' 

called Zu^ma, and. from its . description as ^ JEwa a;hd 

mmigiin was like the ‘*<2 of the Arabs, and very similar to-the matodoiiA 

of onr times. 

*>'i. YS hnwer. An inroektion to the most High-eqmvalent to “ Qod 
and my Lord.” 

8 These words are not in MS. (A) which has no introduction to the poem' 
MS. (B) has 

* MS. (A) MS. (A) S MSS. (A) and (B) ^0^. 

6 lUw Snmbal {Nardi>8tachy8 jaiamanei N. O. Valerianacese) ydpiot or 
sinkenaird of the ancients, a perfnme heldi ih high esteem. (S. John xii. 2) 

In the BaArw-l-Jaw^irit is stated that there are two kinds of Scmbul- 
Samhul-i- Hindi, ■nd Bnnibnl-i-Bumu 

It is laxative and a tonic to the brain i»fal in dropsy, in flatulence 

imd as a heemostatic in metrorrhagiB. 

The perfumed sumbul is the variety called Sumbdl-i-Hindi while the 
Snmbul-i-Eumi is also called Hardin. 

Bee also lbnu-l-Baij:ar (Sontheimer), Vol. II., pp. 68’et 
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tji.e inorBing ;bi;iee5!ie lias never borne from .Obln to Macliin ^ 
a rarer odour from the fragrant musk, 

JH^ead ,of the created beings of the world;, by whose glorious 
advent, the heaven has brought forth a pearl of great 
pi’ice from the shell as an offering. 

The heaven has placed its two standards firmly planted in the 
Seyenth of its citadels, thrpnghout the length and breadth 
of the world in the five stated times of prayer ? 
Hispnyx-rlike^ .ej® kas not cast one glance upon the signet 

’ Gf. Tieffeathalej III. 107. Abul'l'eda (Eeinaud) II. II., 122. D’Serhefet 
’Vol. II. Art Khatai. Maohin or Maha Chin see Ain-i-Akhati, II. 118 and note 

“ Japhet is credited by Orientals with the paternity of Ohin ■who received 
the Celestial empire as bis inheritance and begot Machin his first bom.’’ 

* The phrase hj^ means literally the six-sided oven-shaped (world). 

The^sii sides or divisions of .the world are — 

‘Slamu-l-ins, the world of mankind. 

‘dlamtc,-l-jinn, the world of the |^ian or genii. 
^dlamu-l-mqLl&ikah, the world of angels. 
'dlpmu-l-ipitoqih tjie anbaap,! 3*’?xild' 
cist^l fdjaw»r»-«ahdf, the .vegetable yrojddj 
felarnn-l-ma^Sdin, the mineral world. 

The five stated times of prayer are known as— . 

jfitjfir ma^rib ‘Asha and fAjr. 

The two standards ^ ‘alam avo tke sim and moon, c/. Qar’an, 

38, 39. 

B M. S. (A) reads His onyx^like eye, fee. 

This roust be taken to refer to a saying of the projfiiet Muhammad The 
oornelian for me and the onyx for pay enemies.’’ According to the JJaMtatw. 
(p. 69), be this “ bocapse the ppyj causes Its jy®s-rerto 

ill-tempered, rash, precipitate, and litigious There are several varieties 

of onyx...... ...the best is that in which the markings are efiuul breadth 

The whiteness of the onyx increases as the moon waxes, and diminishes as it 
wanes. The onyx softens when boiled in oil, sparkling and emitting light....... 

The people pf China ( ) where the onyx is found, will not approach 

the ihirips on account of the unluckiness of the stone, so that only 
poorest class will work thpre. 

One property possessed by the onyx is that of curing scald-head ip children t 
it also aot^ as a sialagogue causing them to dribble when it is hui^ 

Jifaeir necks.” . - 

iSfee also Lane Art. where it is stated that the wearing of pp imy* 

ip a ^igapt induces anxiety, disquietude of mipd, grief and terrifying 
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Solomon i because there is tlie stamp of his' seal upon every- 
thing from the moon above to the fish below.* 

Fate and Destiny are his guardians, Eternity and Hope liis 
helpers, 

Earth s and the time are his advocates, angels and heaven 
pledged to him. 

His lip is honey and his cheek a rose, what an advantage to 
both w’orlds, 

His gulangabih ^ (confection of rose and honey) relieves the 
tremor of disobedience, 

The mouth of the shell is full of the pearls of his pearl-like 
words, 

The belt of the horizon is bejewelled with his widespi'ead 
faith, 

The prospei’ity of tlie body of the faithful is in his left hand, 
and the good fortune of the face of those Avho follow the 
path of his religion is in his right hand. 

The pnges of the seven heavens are but an atom of his being. 

The two worlds, compar'ed with the stream of hi.s might, ai’O 
but a, s^veat drop from his forehead, 

Tlie tongue of a green lizai’d ^ is one of the marks of his seal, 

The web <»f the spider was a curtain which concealed his 
relation,^ 

J Solomon’s jiower lay according to tradition in the signet of his ring, on 
which was engraved the “most mighty name.’’ 

See Lane Arahian Nights introduction n. 21 and Chap. i. n. 15. This stone 
was supposed to shew Solomon every thing he wished to know 

See D'Hci-belot art. Soliman. 

s Called Vahmut upon which the world is said to rest. See page 

152, 7f. 2. 

B MS. (A) eihcjj 

4 'pjn; properties of the rose are said in the Bahru-l-JawShiv to be 

laxative, expectorant, and anaphrodisiao : while honey is said to be a light 
dew which falls upon flowers and is collected by bees, it is hot and dry in the 
second degree. It relieves dimness of vision and is a stomachic tonic, is a 
lH.tativo and o-xpeetorant. Sadidi further says that honey is beneficial to old 
men, but injurious to youths and people of hot temperament,, is aphrodisiac 
when heated with pulp of roses, and cures the bites of snakes and of dogs. 
Keither book mentions its use in the treatment of tremors specifically, but 
Sadidis statement that it is good for old men may refer to senile tremors. 

6 This line should read. ajbjj See page 110, 
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Iti the raoori-bedecked heaven, One glance of his cleft tlie 1^3. 
heart of the moon the beloved of the sky into two halves as 
though it were a piece of cloth.i 

Both beasts of prey and birds have girdq,d the loins of faith" 
fulness to him. 

Both young babes and old men have opened their lips in his 
praise. 

The rose and the thorn of fragrant flowers are the fruits o£ 
his love and kindness. 

The (sweet) sugar and the (bitter) colocynth are both re* 
mindex's of his love andwrath. 

The gai'den, in submission® to his creative power, like the 
violet has scratched its cheek (with vexation), Look! 
there is a blue mark upon its jasmine cheek. 

TTis body is composed of spirit of divine sanctitj^ w-bieh is the 
purification of* tlie spirit of the human. One cannot reach 
to his essential constitution, for his composition is of light. 

bie 3, for the story of the lizard. When Muhammad was fleeing from 
lekka to Medina in company with. Abu Bakr as-Siddlq, hia father-in- 
iw, they, came to a cave in, the Jabal Saur and took i-efuge iu it from their 
nemies. In order to conceal their whereabouts a spider was dii'eofced to 
pin its web over the entrance, which led the pursuers, wlio had folloAveti them 
has far, to conclnde they had not entei’ed the cave. 

J^aidtu-l-Qulub. See also Muir’s Life of Mah. II. 25t note. 

Compare the following lines hy ya‘qubu-l-Manjaniqi, quoted by Ibn 
Khalliqan. 

Oh thou who art so vain glorious ! leave glory to him who is the lord of 
might and of power 

David’s weaving would have been of no service on thcs night of the cave 

The honour was all given to the spider. 

See Ibu ^alliqan (de Slane), Vol. IV., p. 375. 

According to another account immediately after Muhammad and Abu Bakr 
had entered the cave, an Acacia tree grew up at the entrance and a pair of 
pigeons had already nested in it, while a spider’s web closed what remained 
of the entrance. D. Herbelot 11. 231 art, (Hegrah), 

1 MS. (A) 

a MSS. (A) and (B) 

B .MSS. (A) and (B) 
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When Baraq the liglifcnmg- fleet came under his stirrup he 
leapt towards thelnghest heavens so that the curved cres- 
cent moon, was like the hinder part of his saddle. 

When his courser ti^od the face of the plain of the earth he 
placed his foot in such a way that the heaven became like 
,the earth to him. 

One step of his I'eached to the extremity of the earth from the 
house of Ummahani,^ the second step reached to the Sidi’a* 
from the earth like the angels. 

The orh of the sun, the untamed steed, .was led along in his 
cavalcade. 

The moon having stamped a brand .npon its quarter with 
its horseshoe shaped crescent- 

Consider the goodness of his nature in that for our sakes in 
the next world, he has. long pleaded the cause of his fol- 
lowers with a heart full of picy. 

Wisdom, by bis favour, is drawn out from the well of super- 
stition by the rope of the cord of Chastity s which was his. 

104 . mighty title 

Asad trilah leaving his lair, with his polished spear has torn 
out the heart of the envious cur-hearted ones like the 
tongue of a dog. 

A band like the ants of the ground tiuvelling fast ® along a 
path slender as a hair. 

Shining like the lightning from the brilliancy of the torch 
of his religion.^ ' 

A band (of men lost) like a hair which fallen into leaven 7 
by reason of his wrath fell into the fire from tlie .bridge, 
with their waists bound like the ant iii their hostility, 

1 See note 2, page 105. See Qur’an Sur. XVII. 

^ A tree in the seventh heaven having its roots in the sixth : “ After that I 
was.talcen up to Sidratu-l-Muntaha and behold its fruits wore like water pots 
and its leaves like elephants ears” (Mathew) MiBhkatn.-l-M:ii?abil.i, Vol, II. 
p. 694. 

See also Ilug’-oa’ JJtci. of IsZaiw. (Sidratu-l-Mnptaha). 

5 ebix MS., (A) (B) Qur’an Snr. III. 98. 

A MS. ( A) This alludes to the Maslims. 

6 MS. (A) 

8 MS.''(A) cMiC 

7 MS. (A) and Text MS. (B) Those; are Kafirs, infidels. 
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On tiie Bttrfnce of tlie board of bis sincerity who can raise his 
head in . deceit i since not ^ even the' heaVeh survives the 
throw of^his two dice.* 

Seven pillars are established by his four friends, for the 
seven heavens which are firmly fasfceimd to the pole. 

Of these four stars ^ there are two conjunctions both of' which 
are fortunate. Tlie Moon and Jupiter ^ are in conjunction, 
each, one with its own partner. 

In the two ear.s of the four elements how happy is ray earriug. 
From the two earrings ^ sprang eight Paradises with the 
two lights which give sight to the cj es. 

‘Amid has devoted ‘his powei’s in all directions to sing his 
praises, if perchance the good and bad of his words may 
gain some currency. 

How can I boast of ray descent, here, when I from my heart 
supplicate the intercessor of the day of jndgment whose 
religion God approves. 

From the e-mbroidery of my eulogy, what legality ^ is evident, 
in my magic ? It is like wine whose pure biulliancy is 
enhanced by the crystal cup.7 

From the sugarcandy of his sayings the lips of the parrots 

1 MS. (A) (B). 

8 MS. (A) (B) ^ Ka‘bataiii. The temples of Mekka 

and Jerusalem. 

8 The first four Khalifs the “ rightiv-direoted.” MS. (.A) reads 

4 Both the Moon and Jnhiter are fortunate. See Ibn Khaldun Frolejr ; 
(De Shine) II. 217 and seqq. 

5 ; HassUn and Hnsain. crAs*. Their eight children. jJ* 

‘Ali and Fatima. 

8 See Ibn lOialliqan (Slane) III. 344 n. (H). Magic waa held to be un- 
lawful except the magical effect of eloquence such as in poetry whieh iii^ 
called As-sahnt-7.^Ul. II adz says, 

Ib this poem a miracle, or is it lawful magic ? 

Has a heavenly mes.senger brought this message or was it Gabriel himself ? 

See Hughes’ Dici. <•/ Tsififw article Magic, also Lane' ' wee 

7 This couplet is omitted in MS, (B). 

MS. (A) reads aA AIUj 
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^ imbtied 'with sugar as tliougli from the tray of elo- 
quence they have eatei# the crumbs of his wisdom. 

What person am I, what parrot am T, 1 that sing these verses ? 
When I sing his praise it is like the buzzing of fly. May the 
breath of the parrots of my soul not fail for a single moment from 
the singing his praise and proclaiming his triumph. 

Anothfse Qasida.^ 

Oh thou from awe of whose order the heaven is bowed in 
submission, the proclamation of thy miglit ia this. Thou 
staudest alone thou hast no companion . 

Thy kingdom is an everlasting kingdom, thy dominion ia the 
dominion of uprightness. 

Thy empire is no changeable empire. Thy rule is not a 
divided rule. 

The rays of the brightness of thy holiness are the portrayers 
of the sun and moon. The recluse of thy kingdom is in 
the highest altitude of Simak reaching even to Samak.* 

At one time thou givest to the pavti’idge of the day wings 
and feathers of fiery hue, at another in the liquid cage of 
the heavens thou makest the moon-tailed pigeon of the 
night 8 as an angel.'* 

Thou hast broken the cup of the moon at the head and foot 
of each month.® Thou hast bound thine all-encompassing 
contemplation around the star Parak.® 

1 MS. (A.) has the words ^ Aizan lahu Also by him. 

5 The fourteenth houso of the houses of the Moon. There are two Siniiiks 
one As-Simaku-r-Rumil.i, the lance-bearing Sima!' (Arcturus) ; and the other 
As-Simaku-l-A'zal, the unarmed Simak (Spica Viiginis.) Both of these are in 
the feet of the constellation Leo. I’he word Simak is said by the Arab com- 
mentator on Ulug Beg to donot';- f^reat altifcnde, in, derivation froui i,iie root 
Samaka to rise, to he exalted, See Ibn Khalliqari (do Slano i Vol. I. note 11, 

Samak, the fish, which is below the Earth bearing on its back a cow 
which bears the earth on its horn. {(^iyd$u4-Litghdt). 

8' hjo Btirhdn-i-Qii(i‘. A bird having claws, with a black and white tail 
from which they make feathers for arrows : Also a pigeon all black with a 
white tail. 

A MS. (A) reads tJTe which seems to have no meaning. The text reads 
dSlU with a variant which we find in MS. (B). 

6 Both in the new moon, and in the last quarter, the moon has a defective 
form ; crescent or decrescent. 

* Barak, The star Canopus. Burlidn-i-Q/ili^. 
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Tky power is the gardener, the four quarters of the earth 
are his tilth. Thou hast cast around that as the shelter of 
an eyelid, the bounty of the seven oceans.*- 

From the midst of the oven of the east, thy order bringeth 
forth the loaf of gold of the west after the silveiy loaf.® 

In the garden full of thy skilled works, the hand of the tiring 
woman of the morning-breeze rubs on the rouge of adorn* 
ment like the beauties ® do over the patches.* 

The rose with the mark of the mole on its cheek, displayed 
its buds. Like the cheek of the beauty the moon displays 
its face from the hea't'ens.^ 

On the extremity of the plain of spring, issuing from the door 
of thy creation, the tulip sits with a shield, the willow 
stands with its ariow. 

The jasmine and the rose proclaim thy .skill with lij) and 
cheek. 

Thy care preserves the sugar of the confection with salt.® 

Except thy eternal existence how can any carai^an arrive at 
secondary existence.^ 

In the eye of truth there is fewH * (of ornament), in the eye 

I These are according io the Burhim-i-Qiiti’ . 

jse^ Baftr-i-Jurjdn. Bnhr-i-Taharlii'u 

Daryd-i-Rum, 

45 ^^* Barijd’i-Maghyib, T)aryd-i~Ch2n. 

J^'^' Bahr-i-Khwdrazm. 

i MSS. (A) and (B) read 

8 Jlio MSS. (A) and (B). 

4 - (JtA “ A patch ’* for the face (Burhdn-i-Qdii’). 

6 I read here iSA) J ^ ^5" A/o This aooma the 

best reading. Both MSS. (A) and (B) lend coantenaaoe to it. The reading 
in the text is impossible. - 

8 That is to say the sweet lips of his beloved are so piquant that it seems 
as though, they were tinged with salt. Oouservo of roses is railed 
parwarish. 

(qidam) Existence from all eternity. For soe mts 

4, -page 1. ■ 

.8 The kuhl was used as a collyrium. {MU Bashddait) 

is to put out the eyes. tit-* m7Z. called also mulmul, i$ th* bodkia 

OP style used for applying the 7ntW, . 

20 
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of infidelity and doubt there is the probe (of destruction). 
Whoever has the inscription on lus I’ing in accordiince with 
thy way ^ verily is saved, but whoever has on his forehead 
the bmnd of opposition to thee verili'^ he is lost. 

In the glory of thy approbation why should any one take to 
craft ? Why should the saw of Nuh ibn*Lamak * cut down 
every tree ? 

The parrot of ray life at the remembrance of thee has re- 
mained safe from the snare of grief,® just as in the ocean 
of Jupiter the Fish is safe from the net> 

Like an Ethiopian and a Greek, the day has taken away from 
thy tiu'eshold a gold embroidered mantle, the night has 
despoiled thee of a dress distinguished by a plumed 
cap. 

One draught of thy kindness is equal to the display of several 
I’ows (of cups). 

A morsel of thy favour is for the accountants ® several laks. 

107 . As long as thou drawest him as by 'the end of the cord, no 
one tuxms away his face from the door. It were better that 
the neck of the heaven should he in the noose of the Milky- 
wny. 

Thy wrath drives out the pride of tyrants from their heads, 
by means of the point of the sting of a mosquito® not by 
the advanced aruard of an army. 

I MS. (A) reads but this is an ejTor. 

• S The. text and both MSS read wXhs See Genesis 

V. 28-30. Noah the son of Lamech j also Gen. vi, 14. 

* 3 MSS. (A) and (B). The text reads wrongly } 

* When Jupiter enters t he coustellation of Pisces he is in the ascendant. 

6 MS. (A) chi' [ms. (B) iJi' Text 

fcjlhr Iculah-i-parddr. [Burhdn-i-Qati'). 

» MSS. (A) (B) JaI. 

7 MS. (A) [MS. (B) Text ]) J*®--] 

8 ms. (A) 

In the of Lisanu-l-Mulk we find the following account 

of this incident : — 

“ The cause of the death of Nimrod was this, that after despairing of hia 
ability to barn Abraham, in consequence of his protection by the .Almighty, 
the idea of entering into conflict with* the Most High entered his head^ and 
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If the drops of the houiity of thy nearness distil upon the 
palate of my heart say to the clouds of supplication Do 
not rain ” and say to the tear of hope “-Do not fall.’' 

I am MBlled with thy bounty like a pearl in the cloudy 

weather, i ^ i. 1.1 

. Not like the wine flask which comes forth from the assembly 
• after yielding the benefit of its fulness.8 
1 have attained the dignity of eloquence from thy consent. 
By thy help it is that this joyful sound « has been placed in 
my hand by destiny. 

How long shall I utte/ cries of grief round the carpets of 
Emperors, because at thy door there is a sustenance- 
gaining world free from vexation.* 

Wine which gives you a headache is better 'cast on the ground. 
A carpet if it be of silk ^ is more fit to be burnt tban thorns, 

■ he ordered Abraham to be brought before him; then turning towards him he 
Bald, Ob Abraham, bid yonr God to come with his army, and array himself 
against me in 6attle so that the one who conquers “^7 
hLd. Tomorrow, that is Wednesday, we will arrange the battle field before 
this city, and test man with man. 

Then having reviewed his army he came out from the city with a countless 

array, and drew up in line on the battle field. i 

The prophet Abraham came out alone and unaccompanied, m face of that 
vast host, and stood there. Suddenly, by the command of the Almighty, the 
face of heaven became darkened by a cloud of mosquitos, which are the 
most contemptible of all creatures, and they at once began to sting the army 
of Nvmrud, and put them to flight, and most of those worthless ones died. 
Nimrud on seeing this, in fear and shame turned his back upon the whirlpool 
of death and fled into his fort Snddenly a single mosquito entering after him 
stung his lip, and reached his brain. For forty years the mosquito fed upon 
his brain, after which Nimrud died in abject misery.” 

As the mosquito is known to be the intermediary host of certain parasites 
and may be the means of conveying infective disease, there may be a subs- 
tratnm of truth in this fable. 

1 MS. (A). The text reads wrongly . 

8 That is to say mv fulness is one which is permanent, like that of the 

peart which remains Wdden in the shell; not transitory like that of th« wine 

flask which leads to emptiness- , . . 

8 literally means the sound of clapping the hands from joy, 

i MS; (A) , 

b Bv the laws of Islam, cloth made entirely.of silk is not permits, hic for 
useertheras clothing at times of prayer, or os u prayer carpet Cloth 
woven of silk and cotton mixed is permissible and is dallecl 
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Oh Ijord, with that rose of benevolence from the exhalations 
of whose excellence the olfactory sense of the angels 
is refreshed while the musk of Chin remains dry as a 
husk, 

Let me refresh the olfactories of my soul every moment, 
until 1 am on the brink of the grave ; that my dust may 
be like a rose garden far removed from the pricking of 
thistles. 

The possession of sincerity, and true equity, the root, of 
modesty, and the secret ^ of truth, the hoa.se of religion 
is founded on all of these both by bond and deed. 

On the heaven of his prophecy, for the travellers along the 
high road of the sacred law, each of these four pillars * is a 
sign of the injunction Go on thy way and be pure.® 
m May every breath of my life be praise and glory, until the 

breath of the morning, that each breath may then be a 
worthy present for the soul. 

Think that the pupils of my two eyes are fou? in affection, 
(i.e., four Klialifs). 

Otherwise thou wilt fail to gain Paradise, and art ready for 
the door of hell. 

What good will apostasy do you when *Ali is independent 
of you? How can gold shew its perfect purity if the 
touchstone does not shew the shine of it ? 

What blame is it to the body of the lute if during the tune * 
either its silken string breaks, oi’ its bridge slips down. 

Go, and open the letter of the Prophet in all sincerity, that 
it may efface from your mind the suspicion as regards 
“ Paddak.’^ ® 

1 MSS. (A) (B) 

The ternj is applied by Sunui Muslims to aUy of the Shi‘.ali 

SeCtSi Stfe Hughes. DicU af Isldm. kit. Eaflzi. 

* The four khalifs. 

» SMi,. f4i dl.. My oos.p.„im. MB 

like the stars, whichever of them you follow you will be led by it. 

4 .J+ih MS, (A), 

6 i\ddah was au estate near Medina which Muhammad left to his daughter 
PatitUa. 

After the prophet's death Abii Buki' took it and Fatima demanded it of 
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And he who like the ill-omened owl i boasts of being a * 

him, he replied : “ Thy father said that we who are prophets do not leave 
hereditary legacies, all that I leave is for Moslims. 

The Shi'ahs say that*Abu Bakr seized Faddak by force. The poQt 
this assertion in the above verse. 

1 jiyAi The ill-omen attending the owl is common to all < 
probably from the habit it has of frequenting ruined buildings. The AraHc 
proverb' indicates the estimation in which the owl was held. 

Si in ulula honum fuisavf, earn vmator non reliqnieset. Freytag Meid. 
Prov. IL p. S72. 

The story told by Mas'udi about Bahram points in the same direction. Bee 
Ibn Khaldiin (de Slane). Prolegomenes, I. 107. 

In the there is a story told of A1 iMa’mun who in the course 

of his peregrinations one day saw a young man writing something on the wall 
with a piece of charcoal. He ordered his servants to see What ^ the man was 
writing and it was as follows ! 

jt iJ 0 

jj\ lijy' 1 f>ji 

oh palace ill-luck and curse are assembled in thee ; 

When will the owl make her nest in thy pillars ? 

Happy the day when the owl builds her nest in thee ! ‘ 

I shall be the first to announce thy downfall. 

He. explained this before A1 Ma’mun by saying that he was in great 
and hoped to benefit by the ruin of the palace. 

8 The name Eharijl was given to any one who denipd any one of 
Imams (see Cureton’s Shahrastam Milal wa jS'ihalt page 83.) 

)See the article K^awarij in Hughes, Diet, o/ 

The Fbilrip heresy was that any man of no matter what nation or tribd 
may be appointed Khallfah provided that he was a good man and was elected 
by the Whole body of Moslims. . 

See for a fuller account of this sect. Sale’s Qur’an, 
p. 123 (Ed. of 1837) (Badger. Imdtns and Seiyyids of Oman, Appendix, pp. 374, 
and seq.) (Osborn, Mam under the Arabs, p. 116). The last mentioned 
gives a full.accoont of the origin of this heretical sect when 'Ali and Mu'awia 
met at Siffiu from Which the following is an extract “ The valour of ‘All was 
brihiantly seconded by that of his favourite lieutenant Malika-1- Ashtar, 
the -Marshal iiey of the Arabian Army. A tremendous pharge by Melik at 
last forced- a ' wing of the Syrian trooiis to give -ground. Gradually the 
whole line was forced back, the retreat became a rout.** 

However at this eriticail moment Amron ibn al-* As knowing the fanatical 
character of ‘All ’s troops, ordered a number of Syrian soldiers to advance 
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c6mpai*ed to the confidant of the cave^ is like the night-fiying' 
hat * in comparison with the standard of the day (the Snn). 
1*0 fc aside your desire of rebellion, say not a word save in 
respect, how can a dog contend with a tawny lion.3 
What power have you to decide between the companions of 
the Pjrophet, you who from foolishness like a blind man, 
seek the softness of ermine from the stoat-'* 

It were better that the skirt of the time was freed by skilful 
management, from the impurity of those abomination* 
working sects before that this sound reaches their earn 
What brought you into hell f ® 

Oh Lord ! although for a long time my heart has been afElict- 
ed by the darlings of Chigil, and held fast by the rosy* 
cheeks of Tamak ® 


towards their line bearing copies of the Qnr’an fixed to the heads of their' 
lances. “Let the blood of the Paithfal cease to fioW” they cried “ let 
the Book of God decide between ns.” 

‘All’s soldiCTS thereupon turned upon him headed by certain men whom 
Ash-Shahrastani names, and insisted upon ‘Ali recalling Malik AUAshtar 
from fighting against the Moslims “ or ” said they “ we Will assuredly deal 
with you as we dealt with ‘Ugman ” and insisted upon the matter in dispute 
between *AK and Mu'awia being settled by arbitration. 

t Bafcr.— 'The sole companion of Mul/ammad when he fled from Mecca 

to Medinah, cf. Qur’an ix. 40. 

, -fo 0,7'*' S 

jUJf •>« 3fl 

Unless ye help him, and God did help him when these "who disbelieved drove 
him forth the second of two, when they twain were in the oave (of Jabal §aur). 

S ijljj MSS. (A) and (B) have which seems to have no 

Arslan is the Turkish for “ red lion.” He was son of Ildighiaf thb 
Axar baijan whose dynasty commenced in 658. H. and 
elder son of Ildighix succeeded his father 
Kixil ArslSn Who was aaaassinated in 687. H. 

The animal commonly known by the name dalla, 

Qur’an Ixiiv. 43,>*- ^ C5.1L^ 

L gardens shall they ask each other about the sinners — what drove yo« 
hell-fire? 

' OhigiL The B«rhwu-t-Q«ti‘ says : A city in Turkestan where inhabitants 
fcre exceedingly beautiful and nre unequalled in archery. 
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Yei IB the beginning of the nun and dal of my nge (64) 109 - 
aftei’ the yeai‘ khd and nun and li& (655 H.)>* thankn 
be to God that the bird of my ambition has burst the 
bonds of this net and gone free. 

I have washed iny liands of the one, and have freed my foot 
from the other, springing out of both snares like the' clay 
pellets from a pea-shooter.** 

At thy footstool henceforth my constant cry is “ I repent,” 
my supplication is to thee, my secret thoughts and open 
dealings are with thee. 

Thou shewest me mercy at that time when by the intoxica- 
tion of the wineskin of death both my chin and jaws are 
cold and shrunken.^ 

When my breath is bound upon the halista of my body like 

Yaqut says ; A city lying beyond the river Sihun in Turkestan near 
Turrar- Thence sprang Abu Muhammad ‘Abdnr Rahman ibn Yahin ibn 
Yunas Aljigili the Khatib of Samarqand in tlie days of Qadar Khan he died 
in Sha'ban 516. H. 

Yamah. Name of a city and country celebrated for the beauty of ita 
people. Burhan'i-Qdti‘. 

Yaqut does not mention this. 

1 T(»e above shews that ‘Amid LumakI was born in the year 601 H. The 
mode of reckoning is that always adopted. There does not appear to be any 
intended double entendre here; though the word which standi for 54 
means good guidance, no meaning can be attached to the which stands 

for 665. See page 99 note 4. 

a tufah is a long tube for throwing clay balls through hy the force 

of the breath cf. Steingass’ Diet, 

It is also called Fufak, 

ef, English pop-gun, traced by Skeat {Mym. Diet.) to the base Pn expres- 
sive of the act of blowing. Sfct. bnkk. 

vAJ puf kardan to blow ont-^to puff. 

A lamp which God has lighted. 

He who attempts to blow it out bums his heard, 
mast be added in the text after the word MS. (A). This 

appears to mean that when he is at the point of death he finds meroy.. The 
intoxication is the unconsciousness resulting from approaching death-, and 
the retraction of the chin and lower jaw in the death straggle is believed to 
be the effects of the wineskin. 
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a missile, then the stone of the balisfa > of death strikes mj 
body breaking it as though it were an eai’then jar.® 

Grant me a place at the banqnet of thy pardoning mei'cj. 

At that time wlien the Angel of Death says to me “ Take 
and eat," s 

Shewing his helplessness Amid thy slave offers these verses 
in praise of thy excellence to the best of his power. 

Accept these few brief words from this vile cur,* 

For this mangy cur is a partner of your jonimey. 

Thy piaiseis written on my heart, afterwards comes the, praise 
of the Prophet. May every word besides -these be erased 
from my heart. 

An EuiiOOistic QasIda. 

Oh thou upon whose jasmine-like face are the countless toils 
of the violet-hued locks. 

By whose ruhy lips the brilliant pearls are imprisoned. 

Thy looks are an armourer who evei’y moment brings forth 
Fragrant chains to' fetter thy lily-like face. 

110. Thy lily face is better confined by the links of thy. spikenard* 
hned locks. 

Bid the morning breeze as it breathes not to remove the 
chains (of thy hair) from thy rosy (cheeks). 

Thy mouth is like a delicate bud which hursts into smiles ; 
Loosen the folds of that bnd even if with the point of a 
thorn. 

Thy rose-petalled cheeks are adorned by the bonds of thy 
dark and fragrant locks.^ 

I This appears to be the author’s meaninf?. The convul-sive breathing is 
compared to the jerking ncjtion of the balista. . 

8 If wo read for the meaning will be “ strikes it with the elephant 
goad.” There is some uncertainty about tho moaning of the word esy 
One meaning is according to the Burhdn-i-Q&ti' “ an earthenware ve.ssel which 
is used for holding dates.” 

■ ■ ^ it 

8 >S^ should be the reading. MB. (A) MS. (B) read lAiyi’ 

(qutuq) is a Turkish worcl signifying any thing eaten as a relish. 
(gazak) is the Persian equivalent of 0 ^- (quiuq). 

* This translation is admittedly inelegant, but it is inevitable. 
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Save on thy rose tv ho has ever seen so becoming a 
bond? 

Perchance thou didst say, thy face is like the I’ose and tulip 
to look upon, the fragrant down on thy cheek is like the 
edging of a bed of tulips. 

Thy cheek was not fit for this, why does it bear its chain, 
like me who bear my chain in the time of the reign of this 
monarch. 

The world conquering king jtsTasiru-l-Haqq (ally of the trnth), 
he who places upon the hand.s and feet of meanness a 
thousand fetters by his generosity. 

Wala Mnl^ammad Balban, who entangles rebels in the time 
of war, in the noose of his wratli.i 

Oh king of the age, by whose auspicious fortune the treasurer 
of Fate has undone the fastenings of the shell of the mine 
of prosperity. 

Beneath the sad<lle of the confusion of thy enemy on the day 
of fighting, each girth of thy saddle becomes sixty-fouv ® 
thongs to bind him. 

He is like the opium, provoking quarrels aud , suvspi- 
cioB, 

If his opium remains enclosed within the poppy 
head.® 

When the aromatic odour of tby good qualities removed the 
bond from the wrinkled mouth of the musk bag of Tatar, 
ambergris gained a fre.sh odour * from its fragrant bree/.o, 
and the rose bud too was loosed from its pri.sou by iUo 
newly arrived spring. 

I These couple fca are transposed in MS, (A) as given above. 

3 Oikj j wSwAw I do not understand this, nor can I get any adequate 
explanation of it. 

5 MS. (A) The Bahnt-l-JawShir sums up tUo propevtins 

of opium thus qaliluhxt ijoiifau wa yannin iru 

haslruhn yaqtulto. 

In small doses it is benollcial acting as a soporific, in lai'go d<».ses it kills. 

Ko mention is made of its quarrel-provoking pr< 'pcrLic.y, and from rlto 
second-half of tlio couplet it would seem as though tlio qiinn-<*ls lire pvovoked 
by its cultivation rather than by the drug. 

* (nAy MS, (A). The toxt reads 
21 


111 
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Iftie iieavea every luoraeat casts the fetter of intoxication oti 
those who are drunk with the cup of thy favour, hy the 
obstruction of theii* bx’aiu.^ 

Thy kingdom is a i-ivulet flowing from the spring of satisfied 
desii*e ; safety, enjoyment and pleasure are the banks of 
this stream- 

In such a way open the road of equity for the ends of victory, 

That by thy justice no fetters may exist in the world save 
the locks of lovers’ hair- 

Tou see one who has assisted injustice in his soul in whose 
path 

Destiny places countless * obstacles. 

Like Naushlrwan when thou kuockest at the door of justice, 

Thou keepest ixot the chains firmly fastened on had and 
good. 

In thy reign, it behoves that no one in his lifetime should 
see any fetter, save on the foot of the cypress and the 
finger-bearing leaf of the Chinar.® 

The knot of the dragon’s tail and the dragon’s head ^ is a 
fetter on the sky, come and relieve the distressed heaven 
from its bondage. 

That the sun and moon may become relieved of the affliction 

1 fioth MSS- (A and S) have *2^^! 1 am ttot satisfied With this 

1 ‘enderiug but can suggest no better. , 

H MS. (A) reads 

» Platayms orienialts. The oriental piane has a brohd palmate leaf. It is 
the Sycamore of the anoiehts acCordiug to Balfour. 

4 SCykii -,iiet caput et candn ( J ) pro quo etiara dicitnr 

jmp (dual), qui est terui, techn : asbron : Bh. “Caput of cauda draconis, 
t. 6., nodds aS'- ndens et fieseendens.” Viiller sat t-we Tho MildhMu‘ 

l.Fmim^ says thnt the 'C./dnta-r-jRa’s is also called ‘LVZnia-.dt-ft,'imd%a and 
the ‘t7</'i«fH-a-Zawii» is called *U>iclatit-l-Jimubiya, and the two together are 
called These terms are fully cjcnJained iu the Article 

p. .olO, VoU I. ‘-lee fisc hs'te s, v. where the terms arS 

saplaiiled as being the as- -ading and dec-cencling nodes of the planet. 
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of eclipse ^ in the knot of the dragon’s tail,* like me who 
am in the bond of distress. 

Thou bast ordered that the learned should be imprisoned, 

Beware that thou lajest no bond upon the learned. 

Woe is me 1 Honour them rather out of policj^ and on the 1312. 
newlj wedded bride of eulogy bind the princely pearl 
taken from the casket of my heart. 

Has ever any monarch placed a bond on literaiy men out of 
love of empiro and usurpation ? 

I, at all events, am a bilking parrot, not a hunting falcon, 
the hawk’s jesses are not rightly placed pu the legs of 
paiTOts. 

Why do you imprison me, as from my secret heart there is 
an evident fastening (of grief) fixed upon the door of my 
heart’s fortress. 

Loose my bonds, and by way of conquering the fortress, fix 

I As regards the word kusuf it is generally held that this word is 

more specially applicable to an eclipse of the sun while applied 

to denote an eclipse of the moon. The Ohivatu-l-Ludhat applies it to either : 
while the Ka shih aji Iffil&lkat-i-Fumin lays down that should be used 

to denote a total eclipse, and a partial eclipse ; moreover 

indicating only a change of colour, while denotes a total loss of 

colour. La.7ie however says they both mean the same, or that “ in the common 
conventional language is the partial loss of the light of the sun, and 

is the total loss of the light thereof,” and it is said in a tradition. 

^jUac^ jf csy+J ^lJ| 

As is a mnch earlier letter than ^ it is probable that originally at al 
events stood for an eclipse eitlier of the sun or moon, the meaning 

being snbseguently modified for convenience. 

* Compare the Hindu, mythological monster Rahu. 

The name Rahu by which the ascending node is designated is properly 
mythol(^oal ■ and belongs to the monster in the heavens which, by the 
ancient Hindus, as by more than one other people, was believed to occasion the 
eclipses of the sun and moon by attempting to devour them. Buj^ess, Sicrya 
Biddhanta, p. 50. 

Mythologically Rahu is a Daitya who is supposed to seize the sun and moon 
and swallow them thus, obscuring their rays Sind causing eclipses. Rahu a^d 
Keta are in astronomy the ascending and descending nodes. Rahu is the 
cause of eclipses and is used to designate the eclipse itself, (Howson Diet, of 
Hmdv, Mythology, p. 252.} 
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tlie bond of lliy heart upon the laercy of the threshold of 
t he Creator. 

My heart was wounded the tyranny and oppression of the 
he.aA'en, now tlie chain wounds my leg as well as ray heart. 

No one has seen half a dang weight of gold in my possession, 

And, even if he has, I would not willingly undergo imprison- 
ment for the sake of it.i 

Gold has no value in ray siglit, how can I pledge it like a 
usurer so as to get twelve for every ten. 

I have eloquence like pure gold, another man has gold itself, 

Open ypnr liand in bounty to rae, and keep him imprisoned. 

Do not keep me so long in suspense waiting for my relea.se, 

My imprisonment has turned my blood to water in this weaiy 
waiting. 

At least kill this hapless innocent with the sw'ord of thy 
•wrath, 

113. But do not imprison me, for imprisonment kills me*, with its 
perpetual agony. 

My naiine has become famous for eloquence from east to we.st, 

Is it fitting to put fetters on the feet of such a famous poet ? 

Wisdom said to me long ago by way of advice, 

Chain thyself at the threshold of the victorious king. 

I was indulgiug in these hopes, when the king himself shewed 
kindness and imprisoned this miserable one as though he 
were a murderer. 

You may he quite sure that imprisonment is not required 
in that place in which the seal of the treasury was opened 
by his generosity. 

Fii\st thou didst fasten, then thou didst loosen, ^ Oh ! noble 
bounty ! I carry the fatler.s from thy door into the presence 
of the Almighty as a memorial. 

It was the sword -of royalty [which loosened them] hy 'be 

I MS. (A) 

^ aC > mbt? jj 

In MS, (IJ), the first line is like the text, the second Ilka MS. (A). 

» MS. . (A) 

8 MS. (A) 
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mercy of the Most Bountiful; had that not been so the 
imprisonment would have uttei’ly ruined me. 

Since ^ you ‘Amid girt the loins of loyalty in the service of 
the throne, thei’efore by his care the days of your imprison- 
ment were brought to a happy termination. 

As long as the young and sprightly maidens to the distraction 
of their lovers, have purposely bound their cheeks with the 
chain of youthful bloom. 

So long may the door of good foi’tuue be closed in every 
direction to your enemies, 

And by the sword may the bars of both fortresses be opened. 

Q.asTi)A. 

My eye is the boundless ocean, the thought of my heart is a 
bark, 

In sorrow my bark sets forth on the flood.? as they flow' from 
my eyes. 

ISTight and day I float in the flood of tears, how can my bark 
live in the midst of the x’iiging billow's of blood ? 

How can I expect to wdn my desire from the vile wdrld ? 

How can I launch my hai>k on the surface of a gutter ? 

Although my bark in this ocean, now sails on and now lies at 
rest, sailing with the seven sails,® and resting on the four 
anchors.^ 

i MS. (A) 

The text as it stands must be traTi.slat6d, If thon hadst girt ......... would 

have been brought &c. 

It is evident from this Qa^Ida that ‘Amid LomakT was imprisoned, but I 
can find no reference to it in the account of Mm given in the Majmn*u4^ 
Wujfoha, 

8 The seven sails here appear to mean the .seven members of the body, 
known as the haft andiitn (1) the head, (2) the chest, (3) the back, 

(5) and (6j the two hands, (7) the feet or (1) the brain, (2) the heart, (3) the 
liver, (4) the spleen, (5) lungs, (6) gall bladder, {7.1 stomach. . 

This name was also given to a vein by section of which it was supposed 
that blood was withdrawn from the seven members first mentioned. 

8 The four anchors are the four “ humours,”, according to the old humoral 
pathology, ad-dam. The blood. al-halr/ham. The phlegm. 

i>!^| as-safrd^. The bile. as-saud^. The black bile. 

The four anchors may however be taken to be the four elements, earth, 
air, fire, and water. 
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0£ wliat use to rae are those sails and those anchors, 

If mj bark is suddenly overwhelmed by the billows of 
death? 

In this age I souglit fidelity from the tyrannical, 

Who has ever seen a boat on the Jihuti in the month of 
Mehi'gan ^ 

In front of the claws of this crab ® and the revolution of the 
nine heavens, loosen ® thy four anchors and then launch 
thy bark. 

The sea-monster of avarice of my soul turns back, otherwise ^ 
one might drag the boat to the shore by some contrivance. 

With the exception of the philosophers how can anyone 

t- “In former times (says Albiruni) this day (Mihrajan) used to coincide 
with the beginning of winter ” at which time the Jihfin. would be frozen and 
unfit for navigation owing to tlie intense cold, Yaqut states that in the winter 
the Jlhun freezes so hard that the ice is five spans (about 40 itiches) thick; 
that the people dig wells through the ice with pick-axes to get water, and 
that caravans and carts cross the ice, which become like a high road covered 
with dust. ‘This continues two months. Concerning the word Mihrgiin, the • 
Burhan-i-Qafi‘ says, “ Mihrgan is the seventh month of the ShamsT year, w'hich 
corresponds with the position of the sun in Libra, which is the beginning ot 
autumn. The feast of Mihrgan is the next greatest feast among the Persians 
to that of Nauroz, and, like this latter feast, is divided into two, Mihrgan'i- 
fAof^a and Mihrgan- i-‘dinma ; the feast of Mihrgan lasts for six days beginning 
from the sixteenth of the mouth. It is said that God Almighty laid out the 
world on the 21st and endowed bodies with souls on that day. They say also 
that Faridun ascended the throne on that day. The meaning of Mihrgan is the 
binding of affection and it was so called because for the 

above reasons the people were treated kindly by their rulers on that day. 

Others again say that there was a king of the Persians named Mihr who 
was a great tyrant and was consigned to hell in the middle of this month, so 
that they called it M ihrgan in the meaning of death of a tyrannical king, 
(Burhdn-i-Qdti'). 

According to others Mihr is the name of the snn, who is said to have for 
the first time appeared to the world on this day. This is indicated by the 
custom of the Kisras of crowning themselves on this day with a crown on 
which was worked an image of the sun and of the wheel on which he 
rotates. — (Albiruni), 

jSce oZso Albiruni (CfiroJt. of Ajicteut A’afions), p, 208 and seqq. 

> At the commencement of spring when the Sun enters Cancer ; i.e., 
March 21st, 

S j . 

* MSS, (A) and (B) have, 
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guide tlie sliip out of tbe whirlpool of ’this world to ils final 
haven of refuge.^ 

JDo not set thy heart upon the ehoity *-like world, hecauso a 
ship huilt of ebony is overwhelmed in the sea of this 
worthless world. 

Do not seek for safety when loaded with hoasttalness 

i'or an overloaded ship is speedily wrecked. 

Seek security from sorrow at that time when you have been 
wise enough to make, as I have, a ship fx’om the planks of 
the praise of thy lord. 

The centime of kingship of land and sea Taju-l-Haqq, who 
made a ship of safety for traversing the ocean (Qulzmn) 

of SOITOW. 

Sin jar ^ who is like the sky in dignity, in fear of whom 
sedition navigated its ship in the dii*ectiou of the crossing 
of the oeeati of ' Qairawan.^ 

8 He compares the world to ebony becanso of its blackness indicatJtig 
misfortune. Ebony is said in the Burlucn-i-QfltV to bo “a black 

wood which when placed upon the fire emits a pleashnt smell like the *5^ 
{‘wd) or aloes, when rubbed down with water and Used aS a collyrium it 
relieves night hlindnesB, given intemally it dispels calonlns of the bladder.” 

The Sahra-l-Jutvdl^ir says that ebony “ is a black wood which sinks when 
thrown into water,” hence tha poet assninea a ship built of ebony would sink^ 

8 Abul Haris Sinjai? Ibn Malakshah ibn Alp Arslan was Sultan of Klmriisan, 
Crhazna and Mawaramn-Nahr. He was the sixth of the Seljuq Suljjins, 

He was excessively liberal, and was supposed to be "wfalthior than any of 
the Persian king^. He was defeated and taken "prisoner by the Ghuzz tribe 
in 648 A. H. {1163 A.D.) but eventually escaped and Was at the time of his 
death in 555 A.H. on the point of recovering his throne. Ho was bom 
according to Ibn Khalliqan in A. H. 479, in the environs of Sinjar whence he 
received his name. One authority places his death in the year 552. He died 
at Merv. See Ibn Khalliqan (de Slane) I. 600. 

See also D’ Herbelot art Sangiar. Vol. Ill, p. 202, it seqq. 

* Qairawiin, Long, 10® E. Lat. 36 N. is situated in the North of Africa, in 
the province of Tunis. It is the ancient Gyrene, the modern Kairwan. At 
the commencement of the Musulman occupation it was the capital of 
Africa. See Ahnl Feda. (Renaud) II. i. 198. The ocean of Qairawiin is the 
Mediterranean. 

In Ahnl .Peda (Annales), we find that Qairawan was founded in the year 50 

(655-666 A.D, l and was completed five years later. 
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From the hreezooO his smile in the ocean, the ship produces 
from every dry stick the branch of saffrond 

When his auspicious prow turns towards the ocean the ship 
looks like a pearl emerging from the sea. 

The heaven offers itself as his ladder when, arriving near the 
shore, the ship stands in need of a ladder. 

At that time when his ship floats over the- crimson tide of the 
blood of his brave enemies, 

If we look, it appears as though his ship crosses over the dry 
( sparkling) water of the points of daggers and speais. 

Thy enemj saw his life like a snare (from which he must 
escape) and the ship of his desire shattered to pieces by 
thy bond-loosening arrow.* 

By the good fortune of thy arrival the ship sails along on 
its breast, on the tops of the waves to the very highest 
heavens.® 

Thy dagger lays open the breast of thy envious enemies just 
as, by means of its keel, the ship opens the lips of the 
waves and the mouth of the ocean, 

At that time when, in pursuit of the punishment of thine 
enemies, the morning bi’eezes hasten their march and thy 
ship goes with slackened rein. 

116 . Prom this lake Khnsru demanded a ship (ode), 

Saying such and such a ship is fit for this wide ocean. 

I obediently set it sailing over the face of that ocean, 

Although that ship was not fitted for such a sea. 

When the sea of my mind burst into waves in thy praise, I 
made the word (Jeishti) the radlf by way of trial. 

If the ship had not been like a fish, tongueless in its essence 

It would not have addressed me except as “Ocean of benevo- 
lence and mine of eloquence ’■ 

Among the profoundly learned is there anyone better than 

i See page 41, »ofe 2. 

s MS. (A). 

(JWii 

MS. (B) has the same with the exception of for in line 2. 

8 MS. (A) and MS. (B) both have wrong readings of these lines. 
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‘Amid who has launched his ship fronrthe Nile of excellence 
into this Clysma ^ of eloquence. 

Always, as long as in the shape of the crescent moon, with 
each new month, the ship appears on the bosom of the 
ocean of the sky, 

May thy boat of wine, bright as the sun, and liquid as fire, 
float upon the water of delight for ever and ever. 

Qabida, 

Happy art thou 1 at the sight of whose maddening glances 
the stag is intoxicated. 

The snood of whose mnsk-fragrant ringlets puts the stag to 
shame. 

The eye of the narcissus is embarrassed by thy glances. 

The stag is harassed by envy of those muskladen locks. 

Though the stag roamed round the garden a hundred times 
he saw no bed of violets to equal the bloom on thy cheeks. 

What magical power is there in that eye which, with one 
glance,* captivates heai-ts from within and hunts the stag 117 . 
from without. 

From envy* of the mnsk-coloured spot^ which stands like a 
drop of dew upon thy I’ose-like cheek, the stag without 
respite nurses a lacerated heart in his breast. 

*. The Bahr-i-Qnlztim. Clysma.. The Gulf of HerSopolis, or 

Western Gulf of the Red Sea, through, which the Israelites passed on day 
land. It is the modem Gulf of Suez, and it is probable that Suez oooupi^ 
the site of the ancient town of Clysma. Bpiphanina mentions rh Kitrrpov 
rod KKirparos as one of the three ports of the Bed Sea, the othera 
being Elath and Berenice. . 

There was in ancient times a fort or arm of the sea of which the “ Bitter 
Lakes ” are remains. The canal of Trajan beginning at Babylon entered tbe 
Red Sea at Olysmon. 

8 MS. (A) (B) j\. 

3 Cf. 45^ CHP* 

Is — ni-o %i 

Then my life art wben thou smileafc 
But my death when tbon art angered. . 

Ah ! thy cheek like summer roses 
With tbe grains of mnsk be ^rinkled ! 
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Keeds irrast tliat Trith those two love fascinated ejes, 

The stag shoald endeavoni’ to protect himself from the snares 
of thy locks. 

When the'story of thy fragrant tresses reached him, 

The stag curtailed his narration of the hag of mnsk. 

The stag suffered from the effects of the intoxication of thine 

. eyes. 

And he got rid of his headache by drinking . of the cup of the 
assembly of the world-snhdner. 

The auspicious lion, protector of the crown of true religion, 

* Sinjar, 

In whose estimation the fierce Hon of the sky is hut a stag. 

The stag thought right to carry a fragrant ball of camphor ^ 
taken from the dust of his thi-eshold, to lOjita as a memorial; 

Perhaps it was from, the dust of his dignity which became * the 
ornament of the sun, that the stag obtained superiority 
over the wild beasts by reason of his musk-bag. 

Happy art thou star-arrowed one, whom the demon-hearted 
fear and shun as ^ the stag avoids the lion. 

An enemy who falls into thy clutches does tiiot escape ; 

Who has ever known the stag to ©scape from the claws of the 
lion? 

At that time the stag prided him.self upon being fleeter than 
thy charger, now in sooth the stag is ashamed of his slow- 
footeduess,’ 

At the time of attack, how can the stag in spite of all his 
efforts, reach the dust which is thrown up by thy char- 
ger’s hoofs ? 

Think it not strange if from the abundance of his bounty, the 
lynx goes slowly bn foot, and the i^g swiftly like a horse 


‘Twixt thine eyeKds reigns a SnJtan, 

Helpless, lo r I how before him. 

This comparison of the mole on a cheek to grains of mnsk is on© of the 
commonest similes among Persian poets. 

1 The snn is called ehamima-i-hafitr. 

* iyJMS. (A). 

» MS. A. 


[ in 1 

CoTup'ayed with- the fragrance of thy goodness how can the 
stag boast i of the dfied blood of his navel in Tatar. 

By the aid of thy words which are like an antidote, I have 
no fear, even though the stag shall become like to one 
that feeds on snakes.* 

His food is the snake, but afterwards like the elk, besides tlie 
antidote, the stag offers in every direction the bag of musk. 

In the land in which thou art, by reason of thy great justice 
Ihe lynx sits sorrowful, and the stag stands to comfort him. 

Tlie day that thou pursuest him he shews only his right 
shoulder when the stag rashes from the inght to the left of 
thy army. 

In reliance upon thee if a stag were to cherish a young lion in 
its bosom it would be no wonder. 

'What power have two hundred enemieS against thy prowess ? 

What does the hunting leopard think of a head of a thousand 
stags ?' 

Thy enemy will be abip-to engage in conflict with thee. 

At that time when the stag’s horas are capable of fighting the 
lion. 

1 MS. (A) 

» The elk is said to feed on snakes and the water which coUeots at the 
comers of -the eye (inner canthus) is wpuled an antidote fpr aU , poisons. 

(Burhdn’i-QaiP)- t ■ e t e 

The following is abridged from the ^matn-l-Haiw*n. The stag is fond of 
snakes which it eats wherever it can find them, commencing from fcho tail of 
the snake. Sometimes the stag gets bitten by the snake in which case its 
tears flow down, and. fill two hollows beneath its eyes large enough to con- 
tain the finger, hero they congeal and become solid like wax. This wax is 
used as an antidote against the poison of snakes and scorpions, and when 
given by the month is useful as a remedy for other poisons. The. stag also 
eats crabs, and hunts for fish by walfeing along the margin of the lake or 
river, when the fish come out of curiosity to see it, this fdct is made use of 
by fikermen who are wont to dress in the skin of the stag, 

- The horns of the stag, which are shed yearly, are of great service to 
mankind, more especially as a remedy for impotence, and to facilitate parturi- 
tion. . If a portion is burned and administered mixed with honey it acts as 
a vermifuge, and when used as a dentifrice removes discoloration of the 
teeth. Used for fumigation it drives away reptiles and other venomous 
animals. If a • portion is hung round the neck, the wearer will not sleep so 
long as it remains there. A draught of tte stag’s blood dissolves stone in the 
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110. ■ In tlie meadow of thy favour the stag has never seen hfs 

quarters and sides as thin as his legs. . 

Conqueror of the world, I have bound “ The stag’'^ with 
thirty-three couplets in thy praise by way of experiment 
as though it were a camel. 

It is fitting that the word “ musk deer ” should be repeated as 
radif a hundred times since thou hast sent me in thy 
kindness a stag twice. 

Formerly the stag thought of nothing but the musk-bag, now 
he makes the glory of tby praise his constant occupation. 

‘Amid has opened the musk- bag of wisdom in singing tby 
praises, like the mnsk-hag upon which the stag piidesitself.® 

Alw.ays, as long as men search for musk on the surface of the. 
ground, and no musk deer lays aside its power of produc- 
ing musk, • 

May the perfection of thy justice reach such’ a height that 
the stag may extract musk from the hunting leopard. 

Mayest thou roam at lai’ge and. enjoy thyself in the meadow 
of fortune, just as the stag roams over the meadows in 
spring time. 

Fasting has. made his form which was like the Narwan*^^ 
slender as a.reed, and has made his face which was red as 
the Ar gh awan ^ pale like the saffron. 

1 The Shu stag, occnrs in every conplefc of this qasida. 

% mishh is said to be the congealed blood of the navel of the stag g€ 

{Burhan~i~Qati‘ and MaMizanu-l-Ailwlya). The latter work says “ It 
is very difficult to procure genuine musk, it is only brought as a great rarity 
as a present to kings and great rulers mixed with saffron and a little camphor 
as a remedy for headache ; and is used alone or with other drugs such as the 
testicles of the beaver (Caatoreum) as a stimulant snuff in paralysis and 
other cold diseases of the brain, for wliicb it is also used by inunction 
Smelling it removes the evil effects of poisons, especially of feish (aconite) 
and qurSnu-s-sumbul. (?) It is also very useful as a oollyrium in many diseases 
jf the eye. 

It is a cardiac tonio removing palpitation, and faintness, relieves dysentery 
and globuient distension. A suppository of musk assists parturition.” 

See also Ibn BaMr (Sontbeimer) Voh II. pp. 5iB et se^q. for a full 
account of the statements of various author^ regarding musk. 

s The Narwan is described in the JSurhan-i-QStf as a very graceful 

tree with abundance of leaves j called also QuItult, 

i The Arj^awan according to the Burhan-i-QAfy is a tree with 



How can it be saifrou for it has not made me smile.^ 

Fasting has made my cheek yellow like the Zatir * through 
weeping, and my teai's I’ed as the Arghawan. 

How can it be a tulip, for fasting makes his cheek like the ^^0- 

How can it be ‘ a cypress, when fasting makes it weak and 
tremulous 


brillianfe red flowers, a driak made of which removes the effects of intoxica- 
tion. The wood is barned and used" as a pencil for the eyebrows which it 
causes to grow and become black. Iba-Baijar fSontheiiner) says, (Vol. f. 


“ The tree *is very abundant in Isfahan and bears brilliantly red flowers 
which are edible, having a sweet tsiste which is communicated to wine. 
The wood is soft and when burnt yields a black ash which is used as a 
cosinatic The decoction of the root Sark when drunk is a certain emetio ” 
Sonbheimer does not give the botanical name. See note 4 page 109. 

1 See p. 41, n. 2. . 

J-}j Zarir, The Burhdn-i-Qatr says this is “ a herb with which they dye 
clothes, it is called also asparag ( ) According to some however it 

is the leaf'of Zard clioia (turmeric) some other authors say it is a flower. It 
is also the name given to ‘the bile, and also to jaundice. (Burhdn-i-Qdii‘} 

In Viillers we find {A>>parag) herba flava tingendo inserviens, 

alias ji}) (Zarir) or {j^JJ (wars). 

According to Ibn Baitar, (Sontheimerj wJJ wars is Memeoylon tinctorium— - 
N. 0. Jlelastomaceae, regarding which Drury in hia Useful plants of India, 
page 291, says, “ The leaves are used in dyeing affording a delicate yellow 
lake...... they are also good for dyeing clothes red. ..by itself it gives an 

evanescent yellow. 

® LSy^ A flower of which there are many varieties 
Kh/ri-i-Khi/d‘i — is tiark purple 
Khh'l-i-Mirdmi — m violet, It is also called 

Haft rang. 

Kh iri-i-Sahrd't — is red and white; called also 
(St^ Khm-i-Khirdmt. 
Khh-i-i-Shirdzi — is yellow; called also 
Gali hamesha hahdr and iu Arabic ^ Aft< A g ‘A^r (Burhun-i-Qdii'). 

6V,e also Vuiiers. 

According to Ibn Baitar {^ioutheimer) this plant is the wall-flower Cheiran- 
thus Cheiri. N. 0. CruciferaS. 

* MSS. A and B have cHP* The text reads ttllp which is abetter 
.reading,,,: 



His form stately as the Harwan is bowed like the reed, 

Has any one ever seen fasting proceed fi'om the Hirwan and 
cypress of the garden ? 

Till his faces which was like a full-blown rose, drew hack again 
into the bud there was no certainty that .the rose and the 
had commenced their fast. 

ill moon once more became a crescent moon ^ who had 
clearly seen fasting overtaking the sun and moon of the 
heavens. 

The shaft of grief is broken in my heart, for his stature naa 
been brought by fasting from the straight form of an arrow 
to the shape of a bent bow. 

It is two days since I have seen jar upon jar of sugar * iu 
that very moment when fasting set its seal upon his lips. 

I am in astonishment at her sugar-distilling’ lip which is like 
the pistachio, for there is sugar in the jar on each side and 
fasting in the middle. 

of her love her month is less than an atom, nay 
even less than the minutest atom, can any one imagiue that 
a minute particle such as this can endure fasting. 

Look ! how maryclloiw? ih ia with what skill she imprisons 
fasting between those ■ particles of :ruby which scatter 
sweetness. 

With a glance she drinks my heart’s blood because she 
thinks that by taking a draught of blood she will openly 
break her fast. 

This heart of mine is faint with longing for her lips. 

In this desire that I may break my fast with the seeds of the 
pomegranate.® 


The text has MSS. A. B. hare which is right. 

» NiaSmi G-anj ami says. 

tangehakar, means the lip of a mistress, and also a sugar Jar 
of special form having a very narrow month. 

^a. jji Ji lXu 

The heart of the Jar of sngar from the ti|;htne8s of her honied lips, is 
more tightly bonmi than ia the oinctnxe of her waist, 
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Hapiy filie has hung the amulet on hei’ silvery mouse-like 
neck, so that wisdom like a fasting cat has been compelled 
to remain fasting. i- 

My tongue has become dry like that of one fasting in advising 
her. 

For thy form is like a fresh blown rose, fasting is the 
autumn wind (which withers it)’. 

Although thou openest thy lips like a hud which had been 
closed by fasting, just as I broke my fast at the table 
the praise of nay Lord ; 

The ocean of benevolence, champion of the truth, round the 
table of whose bounty fiien and genii broke their fastj 

Muhammad whose vanguard is like destiny, the joints of whose 
spear broke their fast with the blood of the .enemies 
(tidckling down) from the point. 

He, whose right hand is like that of Isfaudiygr, has also, 
the liberality of his hand, caused the age * to break its fast 
on this side of the seven stages. 

Before the generosity of his heart, the ocean and the mine, 
have, in their utter poverty, considered fasting to he their 
hounden dnty^ 

Hail O Eling ! in whose just reign the wolf, as though it were 
shepherd, has kept its fast to secure the safety of the flock. 

Thou* art like the two first fingers,* a close companion of 
heavens, just as fasting goes hand-in-hand with prayer. 

Thy existence is the twin brother of kingdom, just as fasting 
is the twin brother of Zakdt, Skui ^Umrah.* 

A lip more allaring tlian the seed of ^ pomegranate 
A tongae far sweeter than tbe whitest sogar. 

A fayonrite simile with Persian poets. 

1 These couplets occur in this order in MSS. A aiid B. 

8 MS. (A) reads ^6 which is the reading adopted 

i JliUrtj* The forefinger and middle finger which are 

used together to opposes the thumb. 

i hjSj ZaMt or almsgiving is one of the five fomidatiom, of praet 
religion, Qnr'im ii. 77. Ipf j J 

“ And six'ak to men kindly, and be steadfast in pi’ayer and give 
Tile pwiportior. to be given ^ avios with the.di^orenc irinde of propisiEj. 


122. 
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Tlio breeze of tliy good qualities like tlie fragra/nce of the 
perfume of tbe breath of the faster,^ lias carried fasting 

■ as a special offering to the garden of Paradise. 

Thou hast cast out the custom of tyranny from the kingdoms 
under thy sway, inasmuch as thou hast relieved waste 
countries of taxes, and excused tbe feeble from fasting. 

The spirit of man is often broken by tbe vicissitudes of the 
heavens * just as his bodily fast is broken by bread. 

In this time no one, from the time of Jarashid till now, remem- 
bers fasting at tbe table of such a host as thou art. 

At the smell of the table of thy. bounty the guest has con- 
sidered it incumbent upon him, whether in the feast or in 
the fray, to fast from food of all kinds. 

The bird of thy arrow has broken its fast, like tbe gnat of 
bfimrud on tbe brain of thy enemy in the cup of the skull 
(the cup of vapours). 

Por the maintenance of thy kingdom, young and old have 
fasted, both the old and the new creation. 

The revolution of this six-storied woidd is full of the mention 
of thy glory, just as fasting "fills the seven members of the 
body in this darkness. 

Htijj. I’lio Pilgrimage to Mecca which is incumbent upon all Mnslims 
who have the necessary means. 

‘ Umrah. The lesser pilgrimage, which may he performed dt any time 
except daring the 8th, 9th, and 10th days of Zul Hijjah, See Hughes {Diet, 
of Islam.) 

1 (3^ Text. (MSS. A and B read 

y f . 

Jcliiihlf is defined as the smell of the breath of pne who fasts. 

A Hadis says.. 

gro Air ^ 

The breath of one fasting is sweeter in the sight of God than sweet smell- 
ing savour. 

See also Lane. Art. jt became altered (for the worse). 

The Qamus, says 

OyjAj j, 

S Both MSS. (A) and (B) agree with the text. I take the word oUbf 
abdhat to be a plural formed by Badaoni on the analogy of nmmahat, 

and to stand for the iski wtA dhd-i-’uhdt/a, the nine heavens. 
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On tiiis e;>rtli, tlie worlds cliildren (have Viifh siioh 

endurmice that the spiritual beings will nev*'?’ , k; able to 
break the fast. 

I stood before thee with my loins girt in honest .ervlee, as 
though fasting, because fasting is not one of aiy objecis 
neitlici', openly nor in secretd 

My manliness actuated by ambition bowed tlic :: uee t-o me 
and said, 

Imagine that both your pen and your linger iip.s ars^ fast la 

The claims of thy generosity caused me to break my fa.-it'' 
and consume my tmie, had it not been for t 'nat 1 would 
have speedily imposed a fast upon my words. 

Had not the praise of thee been the sustenance of my powers 
of speech how could the jjoinfc of my tongue have biokeii 
its fast by breaking into poetry ? 

Like the parrot, my first morning food * is the sugar of 
gratitude to thee, not like the Jiunifi do I break my fast 
upon bones. 

Who is able to break his fast in this w’ay at the time of 
bringing in the better than ‘Anuci, with the 

draught of trial. 

He has bi’oken. his fast with a feather from the wing of the 
bird of praise, because at this time fasting is the be.st nesc 
for the bird of jjraise. 

M3. (A) reads % |<^ J MS. (B) r«a<te 

the reading in the text is 

j <*^45 

All of these readings appear to bo corrupt and tlie following Ji'.iiiiisg 
reasonable, and has been adopted in the translation. 

^ 

8 The'text reaos but MSS. (A) and (B) read 

MS. (A) 

^ “ The following is the routine of a fast day. About half an honr after 
midnight, the gun sounds its warning to faithful ihen that it is time to 
prepare for the Saliur or moraing mesL^’ (Burton’s Jfecca I. 

p 110 note) see also Lane’s Modern Egyptians for the observances of the 
month of Kaina?ttu. 

2B 


Always, fis long as fasting brings as its ro ward fi’oni tbe 
bounty ax»d mercy of God, a hidden treasure worth a 
hundred princely ti’easures, 

-Mayest thou be famed i for generosity and kindne.ss in tlxis 
■woi'ld, for fasting points the way to the highest heaven. 

Anothrb QasIda. 

I, who have made my dwelling in a corner like the Simurgli^ 

1 Jiave made my nest beyond tlie axis of earthly spliere. 
Why do I bear the shame of every bird in this ill-omened 
land ? ^ 

I have gone like* the ‘Anqa ^ and have made my re.sting 
place in the_ mountains. 

1 MS. (A) i*oa(1s insto.'xd of as in the Text. 

2 Tlie bird of tlio mountain of Albtirz wiiioh nourished Zal -when he was 
abandoned there by order of his father Sam, and taught him the language 
of the country. On I'estoring Zal to his father she gave him a feather from 
her wing and said “ Whenever thou art involved in any difficulty or danger 
put this feather on the fire and I will instantly appear to thee to ensure thy 
safety.” See SMh Nrlma (Atkinson) p. 76 ShuhnSma, Turner Macan, Ed. 
I, pp. 97 ct seqq, 

3 There is a play on the word here which cannot be preserved. 

^ Another name for the Slrnuigh, and a synonym for anything rare and 
unattainable. (See Bnrhfin-i-QriW under the name 

There is a long account of the ‘Aiupi in the llatyittu—l-Huivan where it 
says on the authority of Qazwitil that the •Anqa is the largest of all birds 
which can seize aii elephant as easil;^ as a kite snatches up a rat. It once 
lived among men, but caused them so much annoyance that by the pr.nycra_ 
of a holy prophet it was banished to an uninhabited island in mid ocean 
beyond the J'Jipiator, full of enormous animals. When the ‘Anqa Hies there 
is a sound Hko thunder and floods. It lives 2000 years, and pairs at the ago 
of 600, It is said that the claws arc made into large drinking cups. A 
description of the mode of capturing the ‘Anqa is also given but is too long 
to quote. 

Among tlie proverbs of the Arabs one is Aj c:A»ia». wliich is 

said of any one of whose reformation there is no hope. “ May the Anqfi 
fly away with Itinu ” 

They also !?ay ^ j ^ IftUJi j j 

Liboi ality, the {.llifil, and the Anqa are three names of thing.s unattai»al)le 
and non-, existent. 

'To dream of tlie Anqu is also sJiid to en.sure marrying a beautiful nonian, 
or if already married, to ensure having a brave sou. 
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Until the bird of .ny ambition swoops down upon the haiwest 
of the lower world, 1 bare made the harvest field ■ of the 
sky full of grain-like stars. 

Why does the moon display the halo-hai'vest when it does 
not shewa single grain to any one, whereas I with one single 
grain of manliness have bound many a sheaf. 

By the light of the knowledge of Uod,^^ I have made tlm 
newly wedded virgin bride of x’eality do shine in the 
chamber of wisdom with the brilliancy of the day. 

The coux-se of the heavenly bodies in the columns of the 
almanac of the Creation, I have pi-oved one by one by 
comparison with the a.stronomical tables ^ of intellect. 

In the bridle of four rings, that is the trapping.s of the - four 
elements, gi-eat is the training which 1 have given the 
unruly steed of my passions. 

I have mj\^e the paiTot of my soul, whose cage is the .form 
of this uncouth body which is like a midden, every moment 
to rival the nigh (ingale of the verdant * garden. 

The paxTot has left for the garden, the kite of lust which is 
following it circling round and round my nature 1 have 
detained within the midden of Jtlie body. 

In many aix art for which ^ the scientists had no taste 

I have made as great progress, huudi’ed fold as they are, as 
a man who follows but one art. 

intellect has served to light the lamp of the treasure of 
science, I have made my skill the oil which supplie.s the 
light to the wick.^ 

The jewel of the secret of reality ha.s been acquired in such 125. 
a (perfect) Yy'ay that I have made my iniud the storehouse 
of the treasuiy of secret knowledge. 

Once by W'ay of vamitiug iu the rose-garden of desire, 

I Tlio text (and also MS. B) has an absurd reading y. the real 
reading is ^3 

8 MS. (A) /riiore is a verbal antithesis between 

(gulshan) garden and fjiilkhtin Cmat heap in the Persian which I have 

attempted to imitate by the yvords gardi-n and widden. 

S MS. (A.) The text and MS. (Bj read 

* MS, (A) and (B) both read The text luis 



I displayetl iiie biilliuucj of xny skill pai'ticol oared like tbe 
peacock. 

Tiie falcon of the Divine indignation smote nie with its 
talons from its hiding-place, so that I took reftige in a 
corner like the pigeon. 

They would have shewn me the way (and have bidden me 
walk) ill this solitary windowless tower 
Had not my ambition carried me far beyond the seven 
windows (of the sky) 

A tower, narrow, ay! at that time even narrower than my 
heart, (so narrow that ) you would say I am a cord and 
have given myself a place in the eye of a needle. 

It is the constellation of the Archei', and I am like the Sun, 
and have by my cold sighs changed the bright spring of 
the world into the bitter cold of winter, ^ 

This was not all ; the good tidings of my bad fortune brought 
to me the blacksmith, to whom I said — Sti'ike off my head 
in return for the blood which is upon my head. 

The splendour and comfort of the golden-throued sun is ray 
desei'fc, 

Whereas I am resting upon a (hard) iron (px'ison) seat. 

The seven-headed di’agon (The Sky ) hides its head (in astonish- 
ment) to see that I have brought this two-headed serpent 
(night and day) under my skirt. 

They determine for me an imprisonment like tliat of Bizhan 
in the well of tyranny. I haye not seen Manizha * nor 
have I committed tlie crime of Bizhan. 

1 The 8an enters the conatelliuion of Sagittarius in the commencemeut of 
the winter. 

S The daughter of Afrasiyab. When Bizhan underto to clear the country 
of Arman of its plague of wild hogs, after fulfilling his tusk ho was led by 
the machinations of his companion Girgln, who was jealous of hiui to 
intrude upon the retirement of Manizha, the heautiful daughter of Afraaiyiib, 
press his suit, which he did Avith sneh success that after some time their 
amour was discovered and Geraiwaz was sent by Afrasiylib to put Bizhan 
to death: by the intercession of Piran the punishment was averted, but 
Bizhan was imprisoned in a deep pit. At first Manizha was condemned to 
undergo the same punishment but her doom was changed and she was 
allowed to dwell near the pit, all the people being forbidden by proclamation 
to supply her with food. Eventually, by the help of Eustum, Bizhan was 
freed and he and Manizha went to Iran together. (See Atkinson's Shah 
Namah, pp. 300 and segyj. See also page 116 72 ofe 5. 
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ii'uct} lias t.liD sfci’eu^ih of BuatiuB,* as one may Bfif, 

1 ha.-v'tj enirusfced ihe streng-th necesstiry for ray release to the 
soaii of Rustum-like patience. 

AH ')f my eompainons are free to follow their occupations 
while I ani fast in prison, 

God forbid 1 should be the only one of all riiaukind to have 126. 
committed this fault. 

The times are out of Joint, if not how can thg billow iJi" of 
the Ishracfi philosopihy ^ wdiicli I followed so excellently 
have thrown me into niisfortujie ? 

•The shaft of the tyrannical heavens pa.s.sed through and 
through from the back, although I had armed my breast 
with the cuirass of patience. 

My body longs for food in the captivity of sorrow, and 1 Inivo 
prepared for its suppoi't my blood as its drink, and ray heart 
as its meat. 

Once I was like the tulip in complaining, but then afterwards 
I made myself like the lily ten-tongMied (but silent.) ® 

Like thc5 violet I have-let my head fall forward (in sorrow) 
from dearth of benefactors, and though like the lily I have 
ten tongues I am bccorati dumb in thy praise. 

I am sulfering the punishment of my words, because in my 

1 Riistum extricated Blzhan from the pit by drawing him up with big 
amnnd or lasso. 

S The Illuminati. A sect of Pliilosopliers, of whom Plato v/ua 

one, who, instead of following the pi’eceptsof any rovcalod law, looked to their 
own proper inspiration and mental illuminntiou, winch tiny hold to be the 
result of spiritual modiiat, ion. Haji KluiUfah, TIL, p. K7, writes as follows: 

“ Philofiophui ilhiimiuiiioniti (Hehmt el-iuhrur.) sivo Ncq- P kdanicit inter veteres 
dieciplinas phUomplii.eae eundein Incniii tenet qn,e.in, Theoi>ophiti inter docArinas 
Islami gvnili modo, quo philounphm phyeica et theologicd inter illas disciplinas 
locum tenet qnem fheolotji>i doijmatico~scholastica inter li-as. 

In the by iU> we find: Philosophers 

are of four kiiula,— those who' aridve at wisdom simpl}'^ by meditation, those 
who arrive at it simpb' by piirirtoation of the niiud by anclusiou and retire- 
ment, those who aiuive at. it by combining these two. These last are called 
the Ishracp sect. 

See Hajl Kbalifixh See alsodc SlanCjProlfgi. Ibn Kbal : HI. IG7. 

8 The Mg. (A) has JSi \j The text follow.^ MS. (Bj. 

See note 1 page lOL 
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lying flattery I have made every beggar a king, and have ' 
made the (worthless) La dan into frankincense. 

At one time I have proclaimed Suha ^ superior in brilliancy 
to the moon, 

At another I have scorned the river as being inferior to the 
drippings of a sieve.^ 

[ have made friends with Avarice, like ‘Amid from the lust 
for blood, and for that reason I have made contentment my 
enemy. 

I have snhjected my-spirit, which is like a high mettled horse, 
to the burthen of labour, because of the tyrauny and 
meanness of the heavens, see now what a jade he has 
become. 

127 . ^ have made barren my truth-adorning heart and ray jewel- 

producing nature, without the help of ■■Qitran,^ not now 
only but long ago. 

l cJiJI Ladan. The resinous balsamic juice of Oistws cretims and other 
apeoies ; according to the it is called also Honey- 

amlier^i-is and is used in medicine. It is the juice of a plant growing in 
sandy soil, of which goats are- very foitd, and their hair becoihes covered with 
the exudation, the best is collected from their beards; si femma qumdam, 
ciii in utera fcstus morttiua sit, vaginam suam vapore ladani vapomverit, fostus 
ills mortuus ilUco emidit. See also Ibn Baitap (Sontbeimer) I. p 409. 

It is the uh of Grenesis xxxvii. 23 and xlili. 11, where it is translated in 
our version myrrh,. The Greeks called it araKrii. The ivue. myrrh {Ar. 

J! 

m-wrrun) is different. 

The Ashhah is the white ambergris which was accounted the best, 

a A, small obscure star in the Leaser Bear. 

8 MSS. (A) and (B) have but is a better reading. 

4i Qiffdn, the exudation from species of mountain pines, black in colour, 
used according co the Burhdn-i-Qdti^ (and Qdmiis) for inunction of camels affect- 
ed -with mange. It is, according to these, the exudation of the tree oalled_y^ 
War, (Juniper) the properties of which are thus enumerated in the 
l-Adwiya s'Deohstruent, diuretic, emmenagogne, relieves cough and chest pains, 
and pain in the spleen; relieves flatulence, hoemorrhoids, flatulent colic or 
uterine pains. Sitting over a hot infusion of it causes uterine spasm, while 
a poultice of it is antisudorific. I can fl.ad no mention in either of these 
books of its use as an abortifaoient. It is. perhaps Juniperus Sabina (Savine) 
■which is powerfully eobolic. . According to Ibn Bait5,r (Sonth.) 11. p. 94, it is 
jPtuus cedr m, but this appears to be incorrect. .See.also II. p. 189, svj^j^ ‘Ar'ar. 

The word is derived in Bwhem-t-Qa/.i' from -and c)> 

mule-like, because mules have no offspring. 
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This one poem ^ of mine is worth a whole Divan and a 
hundred caskets of jewels, nay more, every verse of it 
have I made better than particoloured hair 1 

Imprisoument. has brought me to lamentation, ard from the 
delicacy of my speech you see the joy which I have given 
iu the very midst of my lamentation. 

Oh Lord, give me my sustenance from the date-tree of thy 
favour, I have made the bird of my heart, to sing the 
praises of thy Unity. 

Present me with the robe of honour of thy protection, for 
thy court is my original refuge, lo I have fled to my refuge. 

Keep far from the dai'kness of. d«fidel%,* hypocrisy, hatred 
and enmity, that heart which I have embellished with the 
light of sincerity to Thee. 

Keep thou the Sun of Divine knowledge shining within my 
heart, for I have made my heart the mine of the jewels gf 
true belief. 

Sultan QigiTAsu-p-DiN Balban-i-Ksurd 

Who had the title of Ulugh’ Khan, hy the consent of the Maliks 
and Amirs adorned the throne by his accession in the Qasr-i-Safed 

The word here has its double meaning. SaifI in his prosody says, 
*' A bait (posm) is called bait for the reason that Lni means a house and 
they compare the bait oi poetry ( ) with the 6atf of hair ( and 
be quotes the verses by Abu-1- Ala Ma'rra 

J 

The brilliancy of beauty is shewn forth in two tents 
The tent of poetry (aha'r) and the tent of hair (shi'r) 

S g/ur/c. “ Idolatry : paganism:- polytheism.” Ascribing plurality 

. to the Deity. Associating anything with God. 

The Wahhabi writers define S/Mrfc. as of four kinds : 

ShirJcu-UHlm. . Ascribing knowledge to others than God. 
iJjJm 8hirlcu-t-ta»armf. Ascribing power to others than God. 

8hivku-l-Hbadah. Offering worship to created tilings. 

lSiUJ| 8hirhu-l~‘Mah, The performance of oereraorues which 

imply Telianco on others than God. 

- Hughes. Dictionary of Islmn, p. 579, Art. Shirk. 9, v. 

See also Qur’an, xxxv. 38 and xlvi. and 3, and various other places. 
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** 

ft !w Wliiio Palace) in the year 664 H4 He was one of the 

I'orty Slaves ” of SuUfin Sharnsn-d-Dtn, cacii one of whom luui 
•ilained to the dignity of Amir. Inasnnich as the i’cin.s (u’ 
govornmont had been in his liands even in the days when he imis 
•merely Ulugh Khan, the affairs of the State very quickly canie 
into his grasp. He would not allow people of low origin to liave 
the .slightest authority. It i.s .said that a man named Fakhr.: who 
liad for yefir.s..sf'rved as chief of the Rayiar, had rocour.se to one of 
128. the Sultan'.s more intimate attendants, and offered a very i;ir(re 
sum ® on the condition that if the Sultan Ghiynsu-d-Din Balbun 
would s})ealc witli him once only, he wbuld give him all this money ^ 

and valuable property.'^ When this reque.st was repi’e.sented to the 
Sult,an he would not entertain it, and said ‘to converse with people 
of low and mean extraction .will lower my prestige.’ lie was 
nltogethe}’ oppo.sed to oppre.s.sion, and, in the early days of his 
r«‘igu, pniiished eertaiii of his Amirs on account of some 
tyranny wlilch they had practised upon their subjects, and having 
handed over one or two of them'*' he permitted the complainants to 
exact rctalialLon, and after that these Amirs had paid the hlond 
money, for shame .they could never come out of their houses as 
long as they lived, and at last they left the world. 

Verse. 

Eepntation arises from equity and justice; i 

Oppres.sion and kiug.ship are as the caudle and the wind. 

And all his pi’aiseworthy qualities may he estimated from this, 
that he used never to omit the ceremony of purification, and on 
going into an assembly where one was preaching he used to 

t Of the six j’ears which iiifcorvenecl between the events recorded fi.s having i 

occurred in (558 H. and the accession of fhiiyiisn-d-Din Balban there is no 
known historical record. The Tarljch-i-h'lroz SKtlhl of ij!Iiiu-d-Diii Barani 
only begins from Ghiyasu-d-DIit Balban. 

8 MS. (A) has the word jjho between and 

S MS. (A) reads J 

4, According to JTirishta one of these was Idaidar Khan the 

Amir of Oiidh, who had killed a man in the fury of intoxication. Balban after 
enquiry had the Amir publicly flogged, and delivered him to the widow as 
a slave. Ho bought his release with a sum of 20,000 silver tankahs hut 
never left his house afterwai’ds and died from shame. {See also Elliott, 

111 , 101 ) 
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di,'?pl!i.y emotion, and weep much, while as regai’ds his treatment of 
sedition and revolt he used to shew liimself a. merciless mpressor. 

He laid, claim to the glory of an Erapex’or, becan.se of fcliis 
That he adorned the world with wisdom and equity, 

Ixx days of retirement lie would wear a blanket; 

And he strove in prayer and supplication 
His eyes fixed upon the ground, his heart boiling like a 
caukli’on; 

A heart eloquent of speech, hnt a silent tongue ; 

Till liis heart perceived with the eye of secret knowledge 
All that was visible of these intricate matters. 

In this same year of his I’eign Tatar Khan the .son of Ansalan 
fvhan sent from Lakhnanti sixty-three elephants asapre.sent; 
md in this year the Sultan proceeding to Pafciali * and Kanpila, 
built the forts of Patlali, Kanpila, Bhojpur, and certain 129. 
other forte, and with five thonsaud cavalry cro.ssed the Ganges on 
the pretext of making preparation for an expedition to the Jud 
hills. In two days aftei' leaving Delili he arrived in tlie inid.st of 
the territory of Kaithar 2 and put to deatli every male, even those 
of eight years of age, and bound the women, and inflicted such 
chastisement that up till the reign of Jalfdn-d-Dln the territory 
of Badaon and Araroha remained safe from the ravages of the 
KSithains,** and he threw open all the roads of Bihar and Jaun- 
pux’, and all the roads of the Eastern part of India which were 
closed, and made over the territory of Miwat, which lies in 
the Boab, to strong handed goveruoi-s, with orders to put to death 
the rebels, which they did, imprisoning some. Then lie made an 
attack in the direction of the countiy at the foot of the Sintur 

A M3. (A) Pafciali. The printed fcexfc has Betali, 

Pafciali. In Aligatij fcahsil, 23 Tnilna north of Etah, a rained foi'fc still 
exists (hunter <?az.) 

Kanpila. In Farakhabad district, celebrated in Mahabharata— ( Imp. 

Oaz.) 

Bhojpur. The residence of the tJjjainiah Eajaha, west of Arrah and 
north of Sasseram, a parpawa in the Sirkar Robtas Bihar. 

S So also Tdri^-i-Firoz Sh-dhi. Firishta reads Kateber. MS. (A) 

•eads Kanthar. The district of Rohilkhand. is meant, 

3 Who Firishta says were notorious robbers and brigands. 

24 
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hills, I atid built a fort on tlio.se boundarie.s, and having called it 
Hi§ar-i-lTau (New Castle ) proceeded to the JM hills, and brought 
an army * towards Labdr, and rebuilt the ca.stle of Labor which 
had been laid waste b3' the Mn gh uls in the reign of Sultan Mu'izzu- 
d- Din Bahrain Shah. Here he became ill, and the news of his 
illness ^ i»eached the confines of Laldmanti, and Tughral, Naib of 
Amin Khan, who had been appointed to succeed Sher Khaa in 
that district, laid the foundation of rehellion, and fought with 
his master Amin Khan and came off victorious, and having ira* 
prisoned him gathered round himself the pavapkernalia of royalty, 
and gave himself the title of Mu‘izzu-d-I)in, and completely 
defeated some imperial troops which had been sent to oppose him. 
Sultan Ghiyasu-d-Dln brought up ari army against Tughral but 
he went towards Jajnagar and Tarkila (Narkila) * and Malik 
Ikhtiyaru-d-Din Beg Birlas ^ was ordered' to pm’.sue him, the 
Rai of . Sunargam named Dhanuj ® offei’ing his services to the • 
Saltan engaged to bring Tu gh ral. and Malik Ildxtiyaru-d-Dln 
proceeding by forced marches found Tughral, who had fled into a 
a 3 angle, 7 walking about off his guard, and having put him to 
death sent his head to the court. The Sultan conferred that 
kingdom with a canopy and baton of office on his younger soil , 
Bugljra’ Khan, Governor of Samana, who eventually received the 

I MS. (A) reads . Kohpaya-i~8anlm. This seems to be a 

■copyist’s error, hut I cannot suggest the true reading. The Kumaon hills 
must be meant. . 


S 0 




MS. (A). 


8 . Neither Firishta nor ^Siau-d-DIn Barni menmon thi.s. . 

* MS. (A) reads and 

6 MS. (A) 1-1^ Mrtlik Ikhtijaru-d-Din Tangras. 

TanM'i-JPh'oz calls him Malik Barbtfk Bektars Sultani. See Elliott; 

III. 117, -note. . " , 

. 8 Called Dand] Bai in -t-F*roz , See Elliott, HI; 113, note. 

“The Jainagar here mentioned ' was evidently east of the .Brahmaputra 
and oorresppnds to Tippera. The Snnargunw, presently mentioned as on the 
road to Ja]nagar, is described by Rennell as’ being once a large city and now 
a village on a branch of the Brahmaputra 13 miles S. E. of D{icca.” 

It is marked in Bunnell’s Map given in Vol. IIT. of Tieffenthaler “ Sonner- 
gong.” See Map N. 6. Sac J. A. S. B., 1874, p. .82. 

T The prin^^^^^ and MS. (AJ both have’ 

The above appears to bo the meaning. ' 
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title of Sultan Nasiru-d-Diu, and then left for the capital. Since, 
after the death of ^^^er Khan (who was- uncle’s son to the Sultan 
and one of the “ Forty Slaves ” of Sultan Shainsn-d-Din, and 
Governor of Lahor and Dlhalpui% and had read the Khtithah in 
ffliaznlu in the name of Snlfan Nasirn-d-Diiij the Mughuls during 
his governorship not daidug to invade Hindustiin) the road of 
communication had become opened to the Mu gh uls, accoi’dingiy 
Sultan Balbau, to remedy this, despatched his elder sou Sultan 
Miihaininad, who is known as the Khan-i-Blmlud, and Qmn-t-Midk, 
(having first conferred upon him a canopy and baton of office, and 
the signs and insignia of royalty, and having made him his heir- 
apparent, and giving over Sind with its dependencies to his care) 
with full equipment to wai’ds Multan, and the country light up 
to Tuttha and the seacoast was in his possession. Amli’ Khusru 
and Amir Hasan of Dehli remained in his service for five years ' 
in Malfcau, and were enrolled among his intimate companions. On- 
two oooasious he sent large sum-s of gold from Multan to Shiraz 
and begged tliat Shaikh Sa'di, ^ may God have mercy on him, - 
would come to live with him. The Shaikh did not come, excusing 
himself on the score of old age, but commended Mir Khusim to 
the care o£ the Sultan, writing in excessively laudatory terms 
' concerning him, and sent a collection of autograph poems. Sultan 
Muhammad used to visit Miillan every year to see Siiltan Balhan, 
and used to return distinguished with robes of honour and all 

1 The Calcutta text exactly reverses the meaning by reading 
Thus losing all the sense of the passage. Of . MSS. (A) ( B). 

MS. (A) has, correctly, 0 ^ 

* Shaikh Sharfu-d-DIn Mn§li!.i ibn ‘Abdu-llah as-Sa'di. He was a native of 
Shiraz whore his family for generations had been famed for eminence in 
learning. He is said to have lived to a great age, accounts differing between- 
lOa and 112 years (Beale ^ays 120), He spent 30 years iii acquiring sciences, 
30 years iq travelliiig (he made the Hidj fourteen times) and 30 years in 
quietude : He died in the year 691 H. (1291 A.D.) He was the contemporary 
of many great men, among them Amir Edxusru of Dehli who entertained him. 
Hia Kulliyat are of world wide reputation. The Majma'wl Hujo/ni (1. 274) 
froin which the .above is taken does not give the date of Sa'di’s birth, and 
gives the date of bis death as 791 H. which is wrong- Aceorcling to. the 
account given by Beale Sa'di was bom “ about the year 571 A.H.” The 
above''acconnt would however place his birth in cither 689 A.H. or 579 A.H, 
Of his work.s the Gulistun .and Bristfin are the best known. 

For a full .account of Sa'di see the prefaeo to Platt’s Gulistun,. See also 
itushlcada, p. 281. 
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poKfiiblc rewards aud disfciiiciiows, and on the last, occasion on 
winch they wei’C able to meet, the Sultan instructed liim in 
private with excellent counsels and pleasing dis(.'Our.ses, wliich are 
mentioned in the books of the Histories of Hehli, and having 
granted him permissioa to depart sent him to Muitrm ; and in the 
eamc year Itimar the Mughul Avith thirty thoustind iKU’scinen 
having ci'oased the Ravi by the ford of Labor caused great com- 
motion in those districts, and the Governor of Laiior sent a 
131. petition to Khan-i-Shahid ® telling him of what had occurred. 
Ho while in his assembly read 30,000 as 3,000 and, marching with 
a large force, by rapid and continuous marches arrived at the 
boundaries of Bti gh -i-Sabz,^ on the banks of the Lsihor river where 
he engaged the iniidels and attained the dignity of martyrdom. 
This event took place in Zsl-Hij jah of the year 683 H,'*’ and Mir 
• Hasan® of Delili composed a prose lamenl^ and sent it to Dehli. 
Ic is copied hero iu its very words. 

The LamKnt of Mir Hasan. 

It is an old. story that tlxe tyrannous sphere, though it mav for 
a time knit the knot of complaisance, and make a covenant of 
mutual sincerity, turns from its pi'omise, and that discordant time, 
although it professes to shew acquiescence, and makes specious 
promises of lidolity, fails to perfoiun them. 

The Avauton-eyed heaven, the pupil of whose manliness is sullied 
by the defect of the mote of meanness, at first, like a drunken man, 
gives some bounty in a case where there has been no favour 
received to demand it, but in the end, like the children, takes the 

. 1 rtimar. Both in the printed text and in MS. { A.) ?ian-d.D1n Barni calls 
him Samar. Firislita calls him Timur Khan. 

•* Called or the “ Martyr Prince” because he fell in battle 

opposing “ the accursed Samar, the bravest dog of all the dogs of Changiz 
Khan” (Elliott, HI. 122.) ‘ ** 

S MS. (A) MS. (B) jr** the text reads j»^ Bagh-i- 

Sarir with a footnote variant Bagh-i-Sard. 

* :?iati-d-Dm Barni says 684 H. 

® ?iaa-d-Din Barni attributes this lament to Amir ^ustu. (Elliott III, 
122). Firishta also states that Amir Khnsru escaped when the Prince was 
killed, and wrote a lament. It seems probable therefore that the lament 
should be attributed to Mir Khnsrfi, The ^asari which occurs in Text and 
both MSS. (A)(BJ may have had its origin in a copyist’s error. 
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gift back again •withont any treacherous conduct having been 
committed. The habits and customs of the oppressive times are 
cast in the same mould, whether by experience or by hearsay, we 
see or hear that whoinsoever it pei’ceivea coming to perfection like 
the moon, it desires to darken the face of hi.s fulness with the 
blot of defect, and whomsoever it finds rising like a cloud him it 
strives to tear to pieces, and to scatter his substance to the 
extreme boundaries of ihe hoi-izon. As iu this orchard of 
amazement and garden of regrets, no rose blooms without a thorn 
BO no heart escapes the thorn of sorrow. Alas I for the newly 
sprung verdure which has become yellow, withered in the bloom 
of its beauty by tlie autumn of calamity. Alas ! for the many 
fresh-springing trees which have been laid low in the dust of the 
ground by the fierce blast of Death, 

Consider the winds of Autumn, how chill they are and cold, 
The cowardly blows they have dealt alike at the young and 
old. 

One of the examples of this allegory is the death of the late 
Emperor QS,‘aii-i-Mulk -may God make man-ifed Iiis 

demonstrations and tveigh down the scale .with' Ms excelleneies, 
on Friday the last day of the month of Zu-l-Hijjah in the year 
683 A,H., when the moon, like kindness in the heart of infidels, 
could nowdiere be seen, the San with the company of the ar*my 
of Islam came forth to smite with the sword, and the great 
Prince who was the Snn of the heaven of the kingdom, with the 
liglit of holy tvar sliining on his noble bx’ow, and the un- 
ehangeable determination of “jihad” firmly planted iu ids 
illustrious mind, placed his auspicious foot in the stirrup. By 
night they submitted to bis judgment which solved all difficulties, 
that Itimar with the whole of his army had advanced into the 
plain at a distance of three farsangs. When morning broke, he 
commenced to raai’ch intending to leave that place, and at a 
distance of one /arsnngr coming face to face with those accursed 
ones,^ elected to draw up their forces in a place on the outskirts 

1 Qaan-i-Mulk Ghazi, The eldest son of Ghiyagn-d-JOin Balban who was 
Khan of Mai tan. See page 187 ante. 

2 MS. (A) 


132. 
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of Bag-li-i-SavirV on the hanks of the rivei’ of Liilior. Accoi’- 
133. dingly bo very strongly fortified a largo village whieh was clo.se 
to the river, and made such dispositions tliat when the infidels 
came against it, both I’ivers ® should be in the rear of his army, 
so that neither could any man of his own army turn in flight nor 
could any injnx’y be inflicted upon his array by that ti’Ovi blesomo 
horde and in very truth that choice of position was the acme 
of caution and the very height of skill in that world-conquering 
Khan, hut since when Fate is adverse the thread of all plana 
heeoraes tangled, and the orderly row of enterprises becomes dis- 
ordei’ed, 

He who falls in with evil fortune by the way, 

His affairs fall out just as his enemies do.siro. 

Hi.s Fortune like a mad man lo.ses the I’ight way, 

His seuse.s, like the nightblind, fall into the well. 

By chance that day the Moon and the Sun, which may be 
compared to king.s, were suspended in the sign of the Ei.sb,* and 
Mars, wlio.se blood-red aspect is entirely due to the blood of the 
princes of the people, had drawn out from the quiver of that 
sian the arrow of di.sappointraent and the dart of disohedienco 
against that Oi’ion^ (white) girdled Khan, who was like Leo 
coming forth from a Avatery sign ; the house of fear and calamity 
and the proofs of sedition, and signs of harm thus became evidently 

t MS. (A) Probably the 3^^ before mentioned. 

S The Rarl and Safclnj. This battle was fought close to Multfin, and is 
described by Firishtn, who states that after having routed the Mughid army, 
the Prince and some of bis retainers were resting by the bank of tlio river 
when tliey were attacked by one of the Miighfiil chiefs wlio was lying in 
anibnsh with 2,000 men, and the Prince was killed with many of his fctl- 
lowers ; the army which had taken the alarm returning just in time to eeo 
him die. ' 

8 I read M§. (A). 

* MS. (A) roads 

UfiJ{ lASJi Lit. When Fate comes, the plain Incomes 

narrow. 

Other proverbs of this kind are the following 

When Fate comes, caution is iiBc!o.s.s. 

JjJ tM When Fate come.s the e.vg is blind 


^ The throe stars hi Orion’s bolt. Sec Lauu <■ 
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rafinifest, wliile the liint and iudieati on of the pi'overb “ Jn /ace 
of Fate wide becomes strait^' became written on the consecutire . • 

pages (of his history). In short, at midday jnst as the courier 
of the heaven reached the country of noon, and the day of that 
world-conquering Emperor was approaching its decline, suddenly 
a band made its appearance from the direction of those infidels. 

The l^an-i-Ghazl at that same moment mounted his horse and 
issued an order in obedience to which all the cavalry and the 
body servants and retinue and retainers, in accordance with the 
mandate ‘ Kill' the infidels all of them’, *• drew up in a line a 
■ hundred times stronger than the rampart of Sikandar.^* After 
ordering the right wing and dressing the left wing, he himself 
of noble qualities, stood in the centre, like the moon and the host 
of the stars, ready for the jihad, while the Tatar infidels, Zef 
confusion and dismay come ttpon them, crossed the river of Lahor, 
and confronted the ranks of the Muslims. Thereupon these wild- 134. 
loving desert-born savages, placing tbe feathers of the dwP 
upon their illome.ned . heads, while the Ghazis of Islam, kings of 
Turkestan and Khilj and notables of Hindhstan, -and all the 
soldiery made the battlefield a place of prayei* — as the Holy 
Apostle, may the blessinys ami peace of Ood he upon him, deeihred 
that the holy war was closely allied to prayer, saying We return 
from the lesser holy war to the greater holy war,* reciting the takbir^ 

1 See. Qnr’iin IX. 6. , , 

c -o I. 

!>ljj li 

8 The thick ,w.all said to have been bnilfc by Alexander the great to restrain 
the wild natives of Northern Asia : commonly known as the wall of Gog 
and Maffog. See TJ’IIerhclob Yol. I. p. (J-l-O, II. p. 282. Ibn Khaldoun, 'Proleg . ; 

I. 102. 

8 The owl c.al1ed by the. Arabs imAji ia a bird of ill omen and is hold 

to bo uiicle.m, ilnslims being forbidden to eat its flesh {Haiyahi-l.Jtraiu'untit). 



Had there been any good in the owl the hunter would not have passed it 
by. See also page 157, note 1. See also J. A. S. B. 1877, p. 81. 

^ According to ?fifl writers there arc two JiVirlds. Al-Jihadud- Ahhar or bha 
greater warfare” which is again-st one’s own lusts : and Al‘JiMdU’l-Ai;yl!,ar 
or “ the lesser warfare” .against infidels (See Hnghes-iltct. of lehlm .art, Jihml.) 
& (.’rying AlJfihu Alibar j^\ God is Almighty,- Bco Mishk'ftiid-Manitlib 
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raised their hamis ill prayeiv aiul in the first attack they put 
to the sword a considerable . number of ablebodied men of the 
cavalry, and tlie lances of the Maliks of the Court so 
wounded the limbs of their enemies that above each of them the 
blood spurted up like a spear, while sixty selected Turks inter- 
weaving their arrows like closely- woven cloth, made it appear as 
though the weft (of existence) of the Tatars was being torn to 
shreds.^ 

In tbe beginning of the fray the arrow of the king leapt forth 

The Tatars wei’e all laid low. 

As often as the great Lord, lion-hearted, wielding the sword, 
with a blade as bright as his own faith, sallied forth to 
attack from the midst of the ranks. 

Yon would say that the sword was trembling in that battlefield 
at the excellencies of the monarch, and becoming in its entirety 
a tongue was saying to him, Up and make an end of these ao- 
curaed one.s, and entrust their discomfiture to thy servants, but do 

thou thy.seif refrain from personal action, for the sword is double 
fatied, and the scimitar of Fate pitiles.s in it.s wounding— no one 
can tell what may happen to any one of us from the decree of 
the All powerful. I close my eyes -against the fatal eye.* 

Go not, that I may bind thy dust upon, mine eyes. 

Act not, for I greatly fear the evil eye. 

The heaven has never seen such a brilliant countenance, 

I am as rue upon that fire to guard that eye.® 

Ab long as he strenuously performed the duties of fighting and 
135. warfare, each of the weapons as it were entered into colloquy with 
huis-tho spear was saving, Oh King ! refrain vour hand from me 

I There is a sequence of plays upon words in the original which cannot 
possibly be preserved in a translation. tir is a kind of cambric or lawn. 
It also has the usual meaning of “ arrow.” 

S JUJf An eye supposed to have the ^ power of killing with one 
glance. The Arabs says uSie «Ut Ifli May God blind the fateful 

eye to tlioa. 

3 According to Burhdn-i-QatV , a seed which is burned to avert the 

consequences of being “overlooked ” by the evil eye. See Vuller’s Lexicon. 

For an interesting account- of charms against the evil eye see Laimbi 
Modem Egyptinm. 
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tins day for the tongue of my point by reason of oonetant fightiug 
and slajmg is blunted, and I have no power left nf nnn ■ ^ 

enemy with thrust, I leaf lest I shonid 
some untoward act. The aiTow too was saying, 

Thou, the knot of whose bowstring opens the knot of the 
Jauzhajv do not adv'ance to meet this danger.i 

1 myself in rushing forth to dest.-ueti„n oust dust upon my head, 

iestthe close-eyed beauty of the heaven, > who sits on the fifth 

roof near the door ot the eighth mansion,* sitting in ambush, out 

of temerrty and sprt, should discharge against you the shaf t of 

error from the bow of fraud and malice; the lasso was saying 
to-day the thread of planning should not he let go from the hand 
of deliberation, for I am contorted with aniiety at this nrerinitate 
conflict and ill-considered b,attle ; wait a while 1 for Islii and the 
Muslims are like the tent ropes eomieoted with the tout of your 
favours. Oh Godl m dealing with this people, do not so long 
delay putting the halter round theii’ necks. ^ 

J have willingly put my neck in the noose for thy sake 

lliou artmylassoer,whotakest me with the noose of thv 

looks. 

In short, that mighty king, the defender of the faith, tl.e uprooter 
of mfidehty, from mid-day till eventide attacked tl.afc impious 
crowd with the whole main body of his army,. cheerfully and 
willingly, while the shouts of the victors in the %ht and tho 
clamour of those eager for the fray^ deafened the ears of’the world 
and of the sky,^ and tongues of fire which leapt from the Imads of 

1 MS. (A.) has JSOmJ as has the text. MS. B Neither i.s inkBfgiWf. 

Possibly we should read mafmda. Jauzhnr the l.ead and tail of 

Draco, sec Burhan^i-Qm also ^Am-i-A/cbarl, II. (J.) p. 9 , also Kashsh,jf, £ 202. 

2 viij 

3 .1 read MSS. (A) and (B) have which makes 

no sense unless we supply a word such as for wliich there is no 

sanction. The text roads jJj but it seems to me A>i is more likely to be 

It might easily have become fjfj hy copyist’s error. 

* MS. (A) cfULb cjUUj Uj ^ rniis ,-g ^ , 
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the flashing spears, and tongues of the swords made not a single 
mistake in even in a letter in transmitting the message of des- 
truction. In that uproar like the day of resurrection erery one 
thought of this 5yat A day when a man will flee from Im oivn 
136. hrotherf the sui’face of the earth, like the eyes of old men who 
have lost their sons* was full of blood, and the face of the sky 
like the head of sons who have killed their fathers, full of dust. 

Alas I my father why dost thou submit to the steel of the 
like sword 

Oh ! dost thou wish to inflict the wound of orphanage on my 
heart. 

In the very midst of this weary conflict, and amid ail this 
pain and anguish, suddenly an arrow shot by Fate stimek the 
wing of that falcon of the field of foray, and the bird of his life 
took its flight from the cage of the body of that noble one to the 
gardens of the Compassionate and meadows of Bizwan ® 

Verily we are God’s and verily to Him do we return.* 

At that same moment the backbone of the religion of Mu]b.axa- 
mad, may the peace, and blessing of God be upon him, broke like 
the heart of sorrowful orphans, and the rampart of the religion 
of Muhammad fell in like tlie grave of poor people of low origin, and 
the assistance which the arm of the king alone could give slipped 
fj’om our grasp, and the confidence which the army of the 
Muslims had ppssessed ^ was lost. Exactly at the time of .sunset, 

1 Qur’an Snr : Ixxx. 34. 

8 MS. (A) The text has Site .iUj ^ 'which is bald 

and destroys ull-tlie antithetical force of the sentence. 

In MS. (B) tlic word is omitted. 

8 MS. (A) Rizwun, the name of the door-keeper 

of tlie fravdeii of Paradise. The word means “ Pfuxlon ” “ forgiveness.” 

4' The forinnla of resignation to the Divine will uttered by pious Muslims 
in all times of adversity, more especially bereavement or in presence of 
death. In the Qur’an II. 150, 151 wo road, “ Wo will try you with something 
of fear, unci hunger and loss of wealth and souls and fruit ; but give good 
tidings to the patient who when there falls on them a ^ calamity say, ‘Verily 
wo are God’s and verily, to Him do we return’ these, on them are blessings 
from ^heir Lord and mercy, and they it is who are gnided.” (Palmer). 

6 gee Lane, Ar. Diet. The place which com- 

prises H-Islam (meaning the Muslims) like as the egg comprises the young 
bird, or tho.congregjvtion or culloctive body of llic Muslims, 


the sun of the life of that, king whose snn was settijvg sank into 
the west of extinction, and the heaven, after the habit of mourners, 
dyed its raiment blue, while falling tears began to course 
down both its cheeks, Saturn, hy way of fulfilling the require- 
ments of fidelity and the demands of mourning, turned its xebe 
to black and bewailed the people of Hixidustan because of his 
death; Jupiter, in pity for that dust besoilcd body and blood- 
stained mantle rent his garments and cast his'tui’ban in the dust. 

And Mars, may the hand of his power be tightly closed as the 
eye of the beauties, and the face of bis sustenance be dark as the 
locks of Ethiopians, sore wonnded by compassion for that calamity, 
with a x-ankling thorn ^ which brought foi-tli his heax’t’s blood, 
was trembling like the Fish * before tlie Sun, and like the Ram * 
in the hands of the slaughterei*, while the Sun, for shame that 
it had not striven to avert tliis calamity and prevent this disaster, 
came not forth, but sank below the earth, and Venus when slie 
saw what violence the heavenly bodies were undergoing at the 
hands of Time, played her tambour more vehemently,^ changed 137 . 
the tune of the drum, and commenced music in a fresh niejisux'e, 
and because of the death of that slave-cherishing king, othei’s in 
place of uttering musical sti-aius began to weep, and Mercury^ who 
in forage and conquests in accoi’d with the scribe, used to write 
many records of victory, in that tyx’anny® was blackening his 
face with the contents of his inkhorn, and was clothing himself 
in a garment of paper made of the sheets of his own records, 
while the new moon in the shape of a crescent on the horizon, 
with bowed statnre, in that day of judgment which had visited 
the earth, was striking its head on the wall and performing all the 
customary mouming duties. 

i Kh/tr-i-‘Aqral) 'ThG tliorn of Scorpio. Mars is called 

® Tlie sign Pisces. 

a. The sign Aries. 

* ilj on the analogy of said of a liar. 

The lunlfir is a kind of mnnilolin with chords of brass wire played 

with a plcctrnm. The word was originally from its being likened to 

the tail of a lamb. (Lane). 

6 Mercury is called uXi# Dahlr-i-Fulai:. The scribe of the sky. 

9 tazallum MS. (A) MS. (B). The textual reading must 1 m? wrong. 
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Thou placest thy cheek in the dust, alas, I wl«li not this 
for thee 

Moon of my days, I do not wish thee to pass beneath tliQ, 
Earth. 

If thou goest out to the chase (i.e. diest) thy dust is my life : 

My life ! is the solitude of tliy dust pleasing to thee ? I do 
not wish it for thee. 

May God, be He exalted and blessed, raise the purified and 
sanctified soiil of that warrior prince to lofty heights and high 
dignities, and give him, from time to time, cups full of the bril- 
liancy of his beauty and glory, and make all the kindness, and 
clemency, and affection, and care which he evinced towards this 
broken down worthless one, a means of increasing the dignity and 
wiping out the faults of that prince. Amen, Oh Lord of the worlds I 

And Mir Khiisrii ^ also on that day fell a prisoner into the 
hands of Lahori, a servant of the Mnghul, and had to carry a 
nosebag and horsecloth npon his head. He recounts this circum- 
stance in these words — 

1 who never even placed a rose upon my head, 

He placed a load on my head and said “ It is a rose.”® 

And he composed in poetiy and sent to Dehli two elegies written 
in tarkib-hmd'^ which are found in the anthology known as 

For nil account of Slir Kh nsru see index reference. 

The }ioet, I’clattis some of liis experiences as a captive — " At the time 
that this learner of evil, the author, was a captive in the liands of the 
Mughiila — may such days never retuni !~ travelliiif,^ in a sandy desert, where 
the heat, made my head boil Hko a cauJthou, i and the «iiin who was with 
me on liorscback an-ivod thirsty at u streaiu by tJie roadside. Altbongh 
the naphtiia of my life was heated I would not intlame, it with oil by 
drinking a .draught of water. Both my guard and his horse drank their 
fill and expired immediately.” Elliott, 111, Appendix, p. G45. 

g means both horsecloth and also rose. Tlicro is a difference in the read- 
ings. MS. (A) roads, ^j'} MS. (B) is like the text. 

S In this class of composition a certain number of verses 

having tlie same metre and rhyme arc followed by a ooujilefc in the same 
metre but having a different rhyme— then the original rhyme is reverted to 
for a certain number of verses, and is again followed by a fresh couplet 
having the same metre, but a rhyme differing from both the' original idiyme 
and that of the first interpolated couplet— and so on. In Tarj?baucl as 
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Ghurraf4M{amali For a space of a montli more 'or less folk 
used to^ Bivg those tarJah-bands and used to cliaut them as 

threnodies over their dead from house to house. 

The following is one of them : — 

Is this the Resurrection day or is it a calamity from heaven 138. 
which has come to light ? 

Is this a disaster or has the day of Judgment appeared 
upon the eai'th ? 

That breach which has appeared this year in Hindustan 
has given entrance to the flood of sedition below the 
foundation of the world. 

The assembly of lus friend.s has been scattered like tbe 
petals of the rose before the wind. 

Autumn the leaf saitterev has, one would say, appeared m 
the garden, 2 

Every eyelash, in the ab.sencc of friends, has become a 
spear-point to the eye, and each point of the spear has 

^ brought bloo'd spouting forth to a spear’s length. 

Tlie liearfc writhes in agony since Time has broken the thread 
of companionship ; 

When the string is broken, the pearls are scattered far and 
wide. 

Such a flood of tears has been shed by the people on all 
sides that five fresh rivers have appeai*ed around Multan 5 

I wished to bring my heart’s fire upon the tongue in the 
form of words, 

When lo! a hundred tongues of fire appeared within my 
mouth. 


has been stated elsewhere, the plan is similar to the .above, but tl»e interpolat- 
ed couplet is always the same, ^’his interpolation occurs not wore than 
seven times' both in Tarkib-band and in Tarjl'band. 

1 G],>,rratMa>naL The longest of the fonp Dlwfms of Amir Khusru 
It contains poems written from the 34th to the 42nd year of his life^or an* 
account of this and the other “ Diwana ” see Elliott, III. Apnendisr 
Ilfiji Khalifah, IV. 311, ^ 

8 MS. (A) reads for 

» MS. (A) agrees with the text. MS. (8) has a worthless reading 
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1 dug deop in my brcy.3t, empty of all desire, anil tears burst 
forth fi'om both my eyes j when the eai’th is hollowed out 
then springs of water make their appeai’ance. 

Weeping has taken the bloom off my cheek, and disgraced 
me, because by reason of it, the skin has left my cheek 
and the bones have come in sight; 

The planets ai'e all conjoined in my eyes ^ perchance it por- 
tends a storm, since in a wateiy constellation a conjunc- 
tion of planets is seen. 

I only wish for that same collection (of friends) and how 
can this be ! 

It is essentially impossible — how can this Banatu-n-^Na‘sh 
hccome the Pleiades ® (How can mourning become joy). 

With what omen * did the king lead his ai-my from Multan 
and draw the infidel-slaying sword in order to* slay the 
infidels. 

1 The text has we should read as in MS. (A). 

The astrologers state that when a conjunction of all the planets shall take 
place in one of the watery constellations (Scorpio, Pisces, Aqnarina) a deluge 
like that which destroyed the world in the time of Noah will occur again. 

* This couplet differing as it does in rhyme, but being in the same metre is 
characteristic of tarUb band,, see p. 196, note 3. 

oh} Bandtu-u-na‘sh, this name “The daughters of the bier” is 
given by tlie Arabs to the constellation Ursa Major. See Lane, ». v. - 

The origin of the name “ The danghters of the bier ” is said by Sedillot in 
his Notes to the Prol^gomenes des Tables Astronomiqncs d’OIoug Beg, to be that 
•* the Arab Christians called the “ Chariot ” or the four stars composing the 
body of the Great Bear jyW Feretrum Lazari, and the three stars {the 

handle of the plough) of the tail Maria, Martha ec ancilla.” The Persians 
have a snperstition that if two people are together and one of them points 
out this constellation to the other, one of the two will die within the year. 

The allusion to the Pleiades is explained by the following verses of lbnn-l- 
Amid (see de Slane, Ilni' Ai^/wiZL : III. 263). 

“ I have seized on one of the opportunities which life offers to form with 
my companions a part of the band of the Pleiades, and, if you do not aid us 
to maintain our rank in that choir by sending us some wine, we shall be sad 
like the daughters of the hearse.” ' 

The Pleiades is considered a fortunate asterism (cf.) Job xxxviii, 13 
“ The sweet influences of Pleiades” 

s MSS. (A) and (B) read 
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When they brought him tidings of the enemy, with that 
strength which he possessed, ruthlessly he displayed his 
wrath and unfurled his standards. 

That' army which was then present sought for no second 
ai“my, 

For this reason that Eustura must not be indebted to an 
armed hostd 

One assault took him from Multan to Labor, saying 

In my reign can any one rebel against me ? 

Am I not such a lion, that my sword which is like fire and 
water 

Has by its slaying turned every year of theirs to dust and 
ashes ? 

Such torrents of blood often have I set flowing over the 
earth, 

That the vulture flies * over the surface of blood like a 
duck over the water. 

In this year to such an extent do I stain the earth with 
their blood, 

That the evening twilight reddens with the reflection of 
the earth. 

He was bent npon this enterprise and, did not know that 
the Destiny of heaven had diawn the line of fate across 
the writing of the Ipage of intention. 

His eyes were smitten hy the stars ; if I have the power 
I must heat a needle, and like a shooting star thrust it 
into the eye of the seven planets. 

The first day of the month became Muharram® for him, 140. 
not for him only but for all people, 

I These verses are transposed in the text. MS. (A) and MS. (B) give this 
order. 

8 MSS. (A) and (B) read jj ^ 

» MS; (A) reads 

JThe Martyr Prince was killed on the last day of Zul Hijjah the morrow 
oi which was the sacred month of Mu^iarram. 

The ‘Ashiira (the tenth) is a voluntary fast day observed on the tenth of 
the month of Muharram. We read in the MieftiicBi (711.) Ibn Abbas said 

I did not see his highness intend the fast of any day which he considered 
more noble than the ‘Ashura and the fast of Again " the fast of 
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Since at the end of Zul Hijjali he drove his dagger into 
the neck of his enemies. 

That the day of ‘Ashura might arrive he entered the ranks 
of holy war like Husain ; the dust of his steed served as 
cpllyrium for the eye of the brilliant moon. 

What an hour was that when the infidel reached the van of 
the army ! 

One upon another his squadrons passed over the river aiitl 
came upon them unawares.* 

Thou didst see the king’s steed,® casting the cloud of dust 
to the sky. 

The wind-footed courier charging the infidels worthless 
as dust. 

Ho raised a tui’moil among the stars by tlie shoiits of 
his arniy. - 

He produced an earthquake in the world by the rushing 
of his cavahy, 

From the roll of the drums, the neighing of the horses, and 
the shouts of their riders, he caused a quaking of the 
plain and desert and mountain. 

His honses were reeking (with sweat), with shoes as hot as 
fire, so that the hoofs of each ficry-shod steed struck 
sparks,** 

What aAve was tliere ! at one time dra^ving up for battle, 

What terror was there ! at another tiine raising the battle 
cries.* 

141. From the flash of the sword in his hand he scattered heat 

and oppressiveness around him. 

the day ‘Ashru-fi I am liopei’ul will cover the faults of the coming year.” 
(Matthews, Vol. I. p, 402). 

“ It is the only day of Mnharram observed by the Sunni Mnslhng, being 
the day on which, it is said, God created Adam and Eve, heaven and hell, the 
tablet of decree, the pen, life and death,” (Hughes, Diet. o/IsJani). 

1 MS. (A) reads ^ tof and J jj) tjf 

8 MS, (A) reads instead of as in the text. 

8 MSS. (A ) (B.) read ^,1*1 ^ 

* MS. (A) 

MS. (B) reads the same as (A) repeating in the second line. 


While the very thought of his spear pricked the heart like 
so many thorns. 

The brave-hearted were attacking, bent on consuming theie 
enemies, 

The faint-hearted were plotting intent upon flight. 

[Whiles, the king tlie cherisher of brave men, in thac 
field of battle, 

Was doing deeds of bravery and urging on the warriors].^ 

Striking manfully blow after blow, upon the ribs of the 
unmanly cowards, 

And sending forth flames of fire from bis well tempered 
sword. 

Raising aloft like Jamshid the standard, to restrain the 
demons, 

Urging on his steed, like the sun, to capture kingdoms. 

.Bringing the sky into supplication from that affliction. 

Making the sun perform the Tayammuni^ with that dust. 

[At that time when there was a distinction between brave 
and coward, 

Many a one there was whose lips were dry and his cheeks 
pale]. 3 

I These lines are omitted in the text but are in both MSS. 

layammum. This word signifies “ Intention ” and is restricted 
to the Wusii or ablutional cex'emony performed with sand instead Of water, 
which is permissible under certain, circumstanoes, as for instance when 
water cannot be procured without incuiTing undue risk or labour. 
Qur’an V. 9. “ If ...ye cannot find water then take fine surface sand and wipe 
your faces, and your hands therewith.” This like so many of Muhammad’a 
in] unctions was excellent as a sanitary measure. 

S Tiie text and MS. (B) are both ‘wrong here, repeating the preceding 
band as though this, poem were a tarji‘band. The following ia the correct 
reading as given in MS. (A) 

0^ 13 ^ jt — » AT 

Consequently in the translation I have omitted the incorrectly repeated 
lines, and have given these in their place. 



The day was cast into darknese when they hurled ^ one 
upon the other. 

The sun hecame pale when nagger was interweaved with 
nagger. 

The day was nearing its decline, seeing that the swords » 
were weaving a sky of rust over the sun of the army. 

The rows of swords in both ranks resembled (the teeth of) 
a comb, 

■The combatants are entangled one with the other like hair 
■with hair.® 

The Earth looked like a sheet of water when cuirass was 
kmt veith- cuirass, the plain resembled a rose garden 
when shield was woven with shield 


< MS. CB} reads which is the best readfej 
* rhis is the reading of MS. (A) Jf 

hut with no intelligible meaning, 

factory and it seems possible that 
riora’ swords. 


The reading of MS. (A) is 
we should read ^ J{. 

* MS. (A) has the following 

Jf jo ^ 

m,mi„ text h.. au. „ 

reading for o-nJlj \j, diU. as 

MS (B) is the reading adopted for this line, reading ] 
(text) and MS. (A) few AiAstl MS YBiinti. ^ 

• MS. (A) 

^ Insert j| before ^ MS. (A). 



The cloven heads became as one again when head 
thrust against head. 

The slain were lying on ail sides of that verdant plain i- 

liike the figures which they weave on the green brocade, 

Iiong had they been striving even from morning till even- 
ing, face to face, and hair to hair, and hand to hand,* 

The king * wished to spread the carpet of victory hut 
what avail 

Since the heavens had woven that carpet in another 

*[His auspicious sword did not cease from Contest 
one moment. 

From the declining day till night in that day of 
fortune]. 

Oh Lord ! was that blood which flowed over the face of the 
plain 

Or was it a river urging its waves toward the lips of 
thirsty. 

dust as water drops to the earth when you sift it ® 
a sieve 

So the blood dripi from the limbs of the weary warriors. 

The mortally wounded lay in the death-agony writhing on 
the ground, while from his throat blood burst in 
spouting in the air. 

The arrows drove . the bodies over the sea of blood 
boats, 

Plying tbeir oars madly and ttrging their Course onwards.® 


1 MS. (k) reaSs <.si^ oT -^Mch is 

reading adopted. 

8 MS. (A) reads. C£j*» ya ^ iSJjiJt) 

MS.(B) j» j — J JjiJ) 

8 MS, (B) reads inoorreotly 

* The text and MS. (B) are again wrong here 
conplet beginning see page 196 note 3, 

which, should follow 

j!*J*i*^ iSg 

tJb} hj V — Jjy 

R MS. (A) 

e These lines follow here in MS. (A) in the text they are fire couplets later. 
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The river bore those (the infidel enemies) to hell and the 
stream bore these (the Muslims) to Paradise, althongh 
the blood of infidel and Muslim was flowing side by side. 

The chargers were plunging and the heads of the riders 
falling. 

The feet of the horses speeding and the heads of the riders 
bowling along. 

Every spurt of blood which spurted fi-om the body struck 
by an arrow 

Leapt without i-estraint like a man who leaps to avoid an 
arrow.^ 

The arrow of every man who from stoutness of heart had 
an arm nerved for the fight, fitted accurately to the bow 
flew straight to the heart of the enemy’s ai’my. 

And he who from faint-heartedness has lost command of 
his arms and legs, was running now to the water and 
now to the plain. 

The king, the commander of the army, was urging on -the 
charger of his fortune, and it galloped with him in draw- 
ing up his line, and planning the scheme of action. 

144. The heavens tui-ned Victory backwards seizing it by the 

hair, 

Although Victory was speeding towards us having left the 
accursed (infidels). 

s [The infidels were expecting the coming of night, to take 
to flight, 

Suddenly the scale of the balance turned against us]. 

What a night was that ! when the sun had fallen frons the 
sky ! 

Aud demons were hurling fire upon the earth, and the stars 
had fallen,. 

When nothing of day remained for that sun of fortune.® 
which reads 

Here shonid follow as in 
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Some little daylight remained when the sun (of royalty) 
fell. 

Although Husain of the famous Kerbela^ was in straits for 
want of water. 

He was the Muhammad whose end came upon him in the 
water.* 

The heart of mankind became (full of holes like) a 'fishing 
net because, from the craft of the demon the royal signet 
which was on the hand of Solomon fell into the water.® 

The infidels were wallowing in blood as the doukey wallows 
in the gutter, the believers lay in the mud like jewels in 
the mire. 

One army was passing through the water of the flood of 
disaster, 

The other parched with thirst had fallen in with a mirage. 

Each one of them was put down on the tablet of the earth 
^ov this reason that their affairs had fallen into the 
account of the day of reckoning. 

1 A city in ‘Iraq 50 miles sonth west of Bagdad and. six miles west of the 
Euphrates. ^Insnin was slain there A.H, 61 in conflict with Yazid ibn 
Mu'awia on the 10th of Miiharram ; the name of the place whero Ilusain was 
out off from the Euphrates was called Kerbela. Sec Hughes Diet, of 
Islam art. Hmain. 

2 MS. (A) reads *.jf Aj but the text ia the correct 

I’eading. 

It refers to .the circumstances already related under which the Eh5n-i« 
Shahid, the Martyr prince met his death. Firishta relates that having defeated 
the enemy the “generals of Hinduatiin discarded all caution and pursued 
the fugitives while the Muhammad, the Martyr Khan, who hail not performed 
the mid-day prayer, went hastily with 60f) of his army to the margin of a 
large tank which then was near, alighted and engaged in prayer when hia 
party w'ere suddenly attacked by one of the Mughul Generals with 2,000 men 
who were in ambush ” {Tunkh-i-Finshta, I, 143. Bombay Edition.) The 
Prince after a gallant fight was killed by an arrow and moat of his men 
killed. It was here Amir Khusru was taken prisoner but escaped, 

® The following is greatly abridged from the Qi^sasu-l-Anblyri. 

•Solomon’s famous signet ring in which lay the secret of all his power was 
stolen from him by the jinn Astarjl who while Solomon was bathing, per- 
sonated him and demanded the ring from his wife (Yaminah) to whom he 
had entrusted it. Obtaining it from her he sat on the throne and ruled ^he 
kingdom, Solomon having been cast out as an imposter. Solomon entered 
the eervioe of some fishermen who used to give him two fish daily as his 
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The skull caps which were lying iu the fresh crimson blood 
looked like cocoauuts engraved and ornamented with 
vermilion.! 

The wounds of the heart were weeping tears of blood in 
bidding farewell to the soul, and the bodies were lying 

desolate owing to separation from life. 

Mas ! many were the living who were lying among the 
dead overcome with terror, their bodies blood-stained and 
their eyes sunk in (feigned] sleep. 

Look at the deeds of this crafty old wolf (tne sky) for lions 
were as though hound in chains and elephants in fetters 
at the hands of (infidel) dogs. 

[This was not a battle, I verily saw that that was the day 
of resurrection. If these are the' tokens of the resniTec- 
iion, then I have seen it].* 

Look at the revolution of the heaven, for it brought ahont 
such a change, that it made the centre of Islam to go 
round and round (in perplexity) like the compasses.* 

wages, one of which he aie bat sold the other to feed the poor. -In the mean- 
time A?af recognised that it was not Solomon who was ruling, and brought 
40-holy men ( ) before the throne each bearing an open copy of the 

Taurat (Book of the Law) which they read aloud ; A^tarji the demon was not 
able to bc.ir tins, rnshed np to the roof of the palace, cast the ring into the 
and fled. Solomon happened to he fishing that day but being tired fell 

f ® ^ ^ater and 

taking the green bough of a tree in its mouth was fanning Solomon as ha 
slept when the fisherman’s daughter passed byj she rat nff to her father 
and begged him to marry her to Solomon. Eventually this was settled 
(though Solomon protested his inability to provide a dowiy) and Solon, on 
TTef had swallowed the ring fell into their net 

on the following day and was given to Solomon with two other fish, Solomon 
took them and sold two of them and gave the other to the fisherman’s 
daughter to^ fry She struck a knife into it and the ring fell out, the wliole 

hwxse becoming illuminated, she screamed ahd fainted, Solomon seized the 
nng and put it on, thus recovering his lost kingdom. 

1 MS. (A) reads The text and MS. (B) read 

which seems preferable. ' ! ■ 

‘ Th» text Md ra. (B) dgaij, the proper lioe. here \»e 

{j o-dclij Jijj 

» MS. (A) reads (varianl adopted) (B) is the 

as the text except that it reads in both lines. 



Has one ever seen an atom carry off the water of the sun’s 
spring? 

Hasoneeyer seen a stone, which has rivalled the princely 

pearl? ^ 

When the king entered the cave of the protection of God, 
thatman’isadog who did not wake the sleepers of 
cave i with his lamentations. 

That he entered the secret cave (of death) when fleeing 

from his enemies, is no disgrace. 

The elect of God (Mulmmmad) fled towards the cave to 
avoid the attack of his enemies.** ' 

And if a spark reached him from the arrow of his enemies 
f ^ Himrod at last com- 

mitted Ahraham to the fire.* 

And if he went to the holy place (Paradise) do not bo vexed 
and count it as a shame to him s for ‘Isa through 
spite Of the Hazarenes devoted his life on the cross. 

And if the (infidel) dogs were crafty as foxes to him, say 
tins, that It is of a piece with the dog like behaviour 
which was shewn to (‘Ali) the l^aidar-i-Karrar (lion of 
I'epeated attacks).® 

And if the denft>ns caused him to drown, then say this that 
It IS like when a demon drowned fiustura in the ocean.7 

Every year he used to devote his life and energy to fighting 

the Mnghuls, • ® 

At last he yielded np his precrons life in tlis endeavour. 

1 Qor-ta. Saxata-l-Kaht XTIn. The of Epl.„„, MS. 

!, ejf -a^. MS (B) ntoB th. tat foBow. .«ta 

and the text reads, for iHji, 

S MSS. (A) and (B) read iylMsA 

Sirjr"'”' 

* Qur’an, xxi. 52 - 09 . 

&id they Bum him and help yonr gods if ye are going to do so 

s MSS r aT * ^ Ateahanx. 

M&S. (A) and (B) read UA «J&u 

the text -ig inadmi^^^ 

» Abdnr Bahman ifon Muljim slew 
prayer on the 19fch Kamazin. 35 A.H. in 
■* See ^kh Nama (Tamer Macan), 



]■:. 

This is one o£ the tricks of fate -which at one time sheds 
blood and at another gives life ; ^ we are powerless, it is 
•* -useless to strive against the all-powerful tyrant (fate). 
The mighty lion when stung by the ant roars aloud in 
agony. 

The infuriated elephant when pricked by a' thorn shiueks 
from pain. 

[It was on Friday, the last day of Zfil Hijjah that this battle 
took place 

At the end of eigbty-three and the heginning of eighty- 
fonr].» 

The sun and moon wept over the face of that one of 
auspicious featux’es, 

Day and night wept over the youth of that short-lived one. 
Like his orders, tears from the eyes, flowed from east to 
west 

Behold the ohedienee of the servants ^ who wept without 
any master. 

In his reign birds and Ashes were so happy 
L47. That the fishes wept in the water and the birds in the air. 

The heavens with its thousand eyes wept over the people 
of the earth like vernal showers upon the grass.* 

The dew which falls every morning from heaven and waters 
the earth, consider that as the tears of the stars who are 
weeping in the highest heavens. 

Tlie people of Multan, men and women, weeping and tear- 
ing their hair, in every street, face to face and every 
where. 

Ifo one could .sleep at night fon the noi.se of the wailing, 
and the beating of the drums, for in every house the 
mourners were weeping bitterly. 
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They were preparing to perform the wazii in the water of 
their eyes, 

Hoping for pardon for that they wept at the time of prayer. 

Their tongues were blistered like the feet of prisoners, 

So sorely did they weep for the captives of calamity. 

Their eyes ponred forth blood upon the earth like the 
throat of the slain, 

So bitterly did each one weep for his own dead.^ 

And if by chance a captive returned from that bond of 
calamity. 

Every one seeing his face wept honest tears of sorrow, 

[So great was the weeping that the waves of tlie tears 
wei-e greater than those of the Jihun. 

This was my own condition, the state of the others how can 
I describe !}* 

Shall I wring my hands, or shall I with my own teeth 
make my arm livid, 

Or shall I wear clothes of a darker hlac than this 
heaven 

Every man of reputation, tattoos his arm with the needle, 

But when I make my arm blue with my teeth, the name of 
the king leaps forth on my arm. 

Alas ! that he by the tyranny of the blue sky, is sleeping 
beneath the earth, -while * because of his sleeping there 
the whole horizon has become blue (dark). 

There was both the blackness of the Hindu and the white- 
ness of the Turk, whereas now both Turk and Hindu are 
wearing blue (as mourning) 

[It was as though the people were teai'ing the heavens 
and dividing them among themselves, 

1 This is the order of the couplets in MS. fA). 

2 MS. (A) 

Ij l:Jil (Jh*- 

* Blue was the customary mourning colour in Persia. 

* ms.{A)3j 

This couplet is not in the text nor in 
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To sncB an extent was tlie eavtli in all directions blue with 
tnonraing garments.] 

blow it bas become customary to wear blue — so that hence- 
forth it behoves the weayers of white cloth to dye their 
thread blue in the shuttle.^ 

In evei’y street * of Cairo a river bine like the Ifile was 
Sowing j to snch an extent were blue gai'ments being 
washed in tears em all sides. 

The dyers of bine cloth were as happy a.s if there was a 
bridal in their houses, because so many brides had their 
garments dyed blue in mourning for their husbands. ^ 

The lovely ones who were smiting their foreheads and 
shedding tears of blood had their cheeks below their 
eyes red (with blood) while above their eye-brows it was 
bine. 

The beauties have no need of blue (patches) and redness 
(rouge) after this, 

For the cheeks are torn till they are red (with blood) and 
the- face is smitten till it is blue (with bruises). 

In such quantities do they tear their hair from their 
delicate brows, oue and all 

That the root of every hair becomes blue from snch rough 
treatment. 

[How long shall I tear out the hair of my head in this 
lamentation and mourning I 

Nay 1 will pluck this body of mine like a hair from the 
head of my life].''' 

Alas! that my heart has suddenly turned to blood on 
account of (the loss of) my friends. 

The order of the following couplets differs from tliafc of the text as will 
he seen- 

i MS. (A.) reads ^ for^!^ the latter is the correct reading. 

S' MS. (A) 

8 MS. (A) 

4 MS. A. J}) t:h!f jt (SJ'o Not in the text. 

)i (Sjk iihlt 
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Alas I for that assembly who were a constant fresli joy to 
their friends. 

The eyes became flooded with water and blood on account 
of their friends, so long as I saw my friends in the 
midst of blood and water. 

Such priceless blood of my friends bas the earth swallowed 

That it is nay right to demand from the Earth the blood 
money for my friends. 

If it were possible for those who sleep in the dust to arise, 

I would devote the remainder of ray life to secure the 
existence of my friends. 

It were a pity that the eye should have its pupil always 
with it, and yet that its friends should be out of sight. i 

How can one bear to look at others instead of one’s friends, 

My friends are gone I How can I embrace a stranger ! 

How can I clothe any other person in the mantle of any 
friends! 

I will place their dust in my eyes (as a collyri’um). How 
can it he right that the dust of my friends’ feet should 
be so little valued.® 

In desire for my friends, even though they sever my head 
(from my body), 

Still the desire for my friends will never be severed from 
my ® head. 

Oh my King ! whenever thou biddest me I will tear my 
garment of life to the very edge in mourning for my 
friends. 

My life has been torn to shreds in a hundred places through 
grief, how can it be right that I should tear a shred into 
shreds for the sake of my friends.^ 

My friends have gone of whom are you talking, 

Once for all bring your speech to an ending and breathe 
a prayer for my fi’iends. 

MS. (A) Ji jh s ^ 

MS. (A) The order in the text differs. 

MS. (A) J 

I follow the text here. MS. (A) reads. 

(^\ji j\ .i^’j 
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[Always remember tbe departed, especially at the timei 
of prayer, 

Because nothing shews you the way to mercy save the 
guidance of prayer],^- 

0 Lord may the illumination of the sun of mercy light 
upon their souls,* 

May, their souls shine like the sun from the bounty of thy 
light. 

In the day of battle the Great [j^an was their leader, 

May the same Eban be also their leader to the Garden of 
Paradise. ■ 

If an angel flies thither in desire for him it becomes a fly,^ 

May the wings of the peacock of Paradise drive away tlie 
flies from them. 

The bounty of. mercy is the water of life in the gloom of 
tbe grave, ^ 

Oh Lord, in the darkness of the tomb may they have the 
water of life. 

[When the faces become black from the sun of resurrection 

May the wings of the angels cast protecting shade over 
their heads]. ^ 

When they give ® into their hands the record of their deeds 
taken from the book of punishment, 

May the record bear as its heading the words “ A book for 
the right hand.”'’' 

These lines are not in the text nor in MS. (B). 

1 Gi Jla». ^ 

(J(i5 

Uc (Jli Dul-i-du^a Dal signifies the letter with which the word dii‘a 
begins, while Dull also means “ that which shews the way.” 

a it MS. (A). 

3 ^Jf•^ jC MS. (A). 

4 MS. (A) oUit jC. 

6 This conplft is omitted from the text, 

O/o!— J 
lyl 0>U UJli^ uji- -JiL? J^. 

« MSS. (A) (B) 

^ Ksee Qnv'ii';; Ixxxiv. 7, 8, & “ and as for him who is given his book in hia 


May the drops of blood which were shed from their throats 

Become the most costly rubies of their crown of pardon. 

JFor the thirsty ones ^ whose souls departed for lack of 
water,* 

May the cloud of mercy rain continuously upon their heads. 

For the captives * who were long subjected to hardships, 

Oh Lord ! may the hope of speedy release make their way 
light for them. 

May the affliction which they suffered in imprisonment, be 
to those who have escaped from prison (by death) the 
cause of their eternal salvation, 

And those who have survived and have returned from 
that calamity, 

May they experience the mercy of the Author of good,^ and 
may the favour of the Sultan be theirs. 

Since Muhammad has departed may the event be happy for 
the king. May his son Kaiqubad be most fortunate and 
his son Kaikhusru be blessed. 

And the opening [of another threnody] ^ is as follows ; 

My heart sit silent in sorrow for no trace of joy remains, 

Grief, do thou take away the world, for no joy is left 
therein. 

In the following ode too he refers to the same disastrous 
occurrence : 

Behold this calamity ^ which has be fallen this year on tlie 
frontier of Multan, 

The right wing of the believers has been defeated ® by the 
infidel ranks. 

right hand, he shall he reckoned with by an easy reckoning ; and he shall go 
hack to his family joyfully,” 

1 MS. (A) ^ l follow the text here. 

2' This is the reading of the text. MS, (A) reads mS. (B) 

8 Viillers, ejlOjj, 

* These words are not in either MS. 

6 MS, (A) reads ^ This is the preferable reading, 

8 MS. (A) 
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How can I explain that day of resurrection, from the 
agony of which the Angel of Death would hare craved 
respite. 

How can I describe the way in which the ffliazis, attacked 
the front of the Khaibarls, like the Lion of repeated 
attacks. 

But what help has anyone against the decree of fate which 
was ordained by and issued from the Almighty. 

152. What was the condition of the battle field ? it was one 

load of dead bodies, 

So much blood was spilled and the load was lying 
upon it.i 

The blood of martyrs, poui’ed out like a libation, was 
mingled with the earth. 

The necks of prisoners bound together with ropes in rows, 
like rose chains. 

The heads strangled in the tight noose of the saddle- 
cords,® 

The necks caught in the toils of the head-ropes. 

Although my head escaped that game of strangulation. 

Still my neck did not escape that noose of tordure. 

I was taken captive, and for fear lest they should shed my 
blood 

My blood dried ui-), not a single drop remained in my weak 
and emaciated body. 

I was poured out like water running without beginning 
and without end, and like bubbles thousands of blisters 
appeared on my feet from much travelling. 

The skin was separated from my feet hy the blisters, 

Like to the seams of a slipper burst open. 

My heart, because of affliction, was as hard as the hilt of a 
sword 


i MS. (A) imds aA 

MS. (BJ oAf jb oA Ai" ‘ 

The real reading seems to be AxAT ^b i*jj 

^ Sec Richardson B. V. Jij^. r 
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From weakness my body was become wood like tbe handle 
of a club.^ 

Not a breath remained in my wind-pipe by I’eason of tliii’st, 

My belly was like a drum from the duration of my hunger.* 

My body was stripped naked like a tree in autumn, 

And like a rose torn into a thonsand slireds by the thorns. 

For sorrow the pupil of my eyes poured forth drops 
Like the (scattered pearls) of a necklace broken from the 
neck of a bride. 

A Qwuna^ driving me on in tront followed along the, way 153. 

seated on a liorse, like a leopard on a bill range 
Fcetor ab isto ore teterrimus axillae odori similis, 

Capilli oris ejus pubi similes usque ad mentura dolapsi.^ 

If I lagged bebiud a step or two through fatigue 
He would draw at one time his falchion ^ at another his 
javelin.^ 

I kept heaving deep sighs and saying to myself ■ 

Alas ! 1 shall never be able to escape from this calamity ! 

A thousand thanks to God Almighty who liberated me 
With my heart free from arrow wounds and my body 
unhixrt by the sword. 

When he desired to make my body a brick for the grave, 

Water and clay built up for me anew my palace of year.s. 

But what good to me was my escape from that rope 
If snapped like the bond between the Muhajir ai:d Avsar 7 

Chtiqmur. Pavet-de-Courteille in lii-s Turk! dictionary gires this 
word as Chiiqmar, "witli the meanings gaurdin, 

S These lines are as follows in MS. (A). 

JSOoUj 

5 I cannot find this word, possibly it is connected with the Turk) 
gicrc/il, an armed soldioi\ 

4 See Elliot and Eowsoii, III. 528. 

6 ajliL faghdn a there is a Turk! word lilUji) tfr^an which moang 

a falcon, and another tilgkuneh oiseau scmblablo ii reporvicr ( P. 

do C.). Hence the above translation by the word fedchion. 

8 {(ikbmiir a dart having no point {Richardson). 

’’ The A n?(?r or ‘helpers of the prophet’ were those tribes of El Mcdinah 
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All tliose lives were poured out in the dust like roses 

By the fierce blast of misfortune, this is Autumn not Spring. 

The world full of roses and the assembly emptied of those 
who can smell their perfume, 

How should not my heart turn to blood like the rose bud 
at this treatment ! ^ 

Hot one of my friends of last year remains to me this year, 

It is evident that this year ” also will become “ last year.” 

Do thou also like me, oh cloud of the newly born spring 

How wash thy hands of water, and rain teardrops of blood. 

154 . Give me a cup, that from the depths of my regret 

I may empty it of wine, and fill it with bitter tears. 

How that the date is 684 (H.) 

To me in my three and thirtieth year comes the good 
tidings of the thirty -fourth. 

Hot thirty-four because if my years should be thirty 
thousand, when one comes to the account of Annihilation 
neither thirty counts for aught nor a thonsand, 

I am not a poet, even though I were a magician, still then 
I shall become dust. 

I am not a Khusru, even were I a Kai^usru, still at that 
time my kingdom would be but the grave. 

And in the preface to the Ghurratu-l-Kam&l he writes some 
epitomised poems relating to this circumstance ; tho gist of 
the matter is that they brought Tughral to nothing, and the 
prince who used to pray with lamentation and tears at the foot- 
stool of the best of all helpers saying Make me of thy mercy 
a victonous JUmperor rose to such power in the districts of 
Lakhnauti and Ohatar La‘l that his head which touched the 
stars, reached to the starless expanse of the highest heaven, and 


who, while in other respects rivals, nnitea so far as to esponse the cause of 
Muhamuiad. 

The Muhajinn were the refugees from Mecca, and to avoid jealousy and 
strife between them and the Anf&r^ each of the An^Sr was made to sweat’ an 
oath of brotherhood with one of the Miihajinn. This bond was however 
broken shortly after the battle of Bedr. See Muir’s Life of Mahomed, Vol. HI. 
p. 26, also Palmer’s translation of the Qur’an, p. xxxiv. and Hughes Diet, 
of Inlam s. 1}. Aneir. 

i These lines follow here in MS. (A). 
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Malik Shamsa-d-Din Dabir, and Qazi Asir desired to retain me 
by seizing my garments, ^ bat the separation from my friends 
seized me by the collar. I was obliged like Joseph to leave that 
prison pit and turn my steps to * the metropolis, and under the 
shadow of the standard of the Shadow of God I remained in the 
city. In those very same months, the Ehan-hBnzoi'g Qaan 
Malik arrived from the conquest of Damrela,® and a rumour came 
to us that my words had reached him,^ so that he made enquiries 
regarding the ripe fruit of my words j unripe fruit as it really was 
I laid it before him, and it was honoured with acceptance in his 
private hall of audience, and I was distinguished by a robe of 
honour and rewards, and I girded my loins in his service and wore 
the cap of companionship, and I gave for five years more to the 
Pan jab and Multan water from the sea of my comfortable circum- 
stances, till suddenly, by the potent order of the wise ruler, the 
star of my glory came into opposition with the inauspicious Mars 
the time of its decline had arrived when the unlucljy cavalcade 
of those bora under the influence of Mars came in sight, and at 
evening time, the bright sun® sank by the revolution of the 
heaven, a world of brave men struck by arrows had fallen, and 
the plain of the earth was full of broken cups, and Death itself 
was saying at that time “ Where shall I place my cup and whei'e 
shall I take my pitcher.” The sky fed upon dust and the sun 
swallowed a howl of blood. 

How can we describe that day of resurrection, 

When even the Angel of Death sought protection from 
the fray. 

In that forge of calamity the rope of the infidels seized me also 
by, the throat, hut inasmuch as God Most High had lengthened the 

1 IaJj mss. (A) and (B). 

8 See Muqaddasl. DeGoeje’s Glossary, p. 207. 

8 MS. (A) 

* MS. (A). 

B Mars and Sainm are considered stars of ill omen, and are 

called in, Arabic aaAsan. The two misfortnnes. (See Ibn Khaldun 

Proleg ii. 218). 

8 MS. (A) reads MS. (B) iSjSvo go also footnote 

variant to the text. The former is the reading adopted. 

28 
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rope of my life, I obfained release, and by fbe high road I made 
forl.be abode of favours, and attained, to the sight of the dome 
of Islam ^ and at the feet of my mother became (as it were) 
an inbabitant of Paradise, while as for herself, as soon as her eyes 
fell upon me the fountain of her milk flowed from tenderness 
towards me. 

Paradise always lies beneath tije feet ot a mother, 

See two streams of milk flow therefrom, the sign of 
Paradise.^ 

And I spent some time pleasantly and quietly in seeing my 
beloved mother and other dear ones in the fort of Mumlnpur, 
otherwise called Patiall ® on the banks of tbe river Ganges.” 

fn short, when the news of this heart-rending disa.ster reached 
the ears of the Saltan, having observed the duties of mourning 
for some days, a great afilictiou fell upon liim, so much so' that 
he could never again gird his loins, hut lie used to occupy himself 
156. in all matters, and sent a despatch addressed to Ilughra Khan 
who had acquii'ed the title of Saltan Kasirn-d-Din,'*' to Laklihautl 
saying. Since so great a calamity has fallen upon your brother 
I de.sire that yon should take his place as jon arc well able to do, 
that in looking in your face I may be able to forget the numerous 

i The reading her© is very nneertain, the text reads, ^**3^ mi * 

which has no evident moaning : MS. (B) reads All j|OJ j. 

The word here is clearly wrong. MS. (A) reads (*q5 j>| j 

and this is the variant I adopt althongh the phrase jtO house jf benefits 
ip not a very usual one. Still, I have -thopght it better to take this as the 
true reading than to suggest other hypothetical readings. 

S This refers to the two springs of Paradise mentioned in tlio QarTm, Iv. 

, ^ ^ ^ ^ s> , 

(Suratn-r-EaUmsm). ujUi. Lai iijtiia- j,. 

And besides these are gardens twain In each two gashing springs. 

The proverb runs CuAgj geo Eoebuck 0. P. 484. 

* Patiall “ Ancient town in Aligatq Etak District, N.-W. Provinces 

situated on the old high bank of the Ganges 22 mile norih-enst of Etjih 
town.’^ Imp. Gnx. xi. 90. Tieffeu thaler I. 198, pl.ace.s it at a distance of 
about 75 miles from Dihlv and about *20 from Furmekabad. 

4 See page 186. 
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sorrows whicli I. suffer on his nccount. Nasiru-d-Din who * had 
acquired permanent, and independent control over that district 
(of Lakhnauti) put off for some time coming to Dihli, and 
even after coming to Diiili at the eaimest solicitation of his 
father w^as not able to I’emain there, “ the elephant bethought 
him of Hindustan”®^ so that forgetting the demands mf filial, 
paternal, and brotlieidy affection lie became so restless from 
staying in that place that one day without his father’s permission® 
together with certain of his kinsfolk he went forth on [iretence 
of hunting, and marching by rapid stages I'eached Laklmautl and 
busied himself with his own affairs. 

VflUSE. 

Why should I not bebike myself to my own country ? 
wily should I not be the dust of the sole of the foot of my 
friend ? , 

I cannot endure tilie sorrow of exile and absence from home, 

I will go to my own country, and be my own monarch. 

Accordingly Sultan Balban, who was very depre-ssed and dejected 
at this occurrence, so that day by day his weakness gathered 
strength, as ho lay on his bed of sickne.sa, being moreover pa.st 
eiglity years of age, conferred upon the eldest son of the Martyred 
Khan who was called Kailhusru, the title of Ehusru Khian, and 
gave the affairs of Empire into his hands. Multan too was eiitru.sted 
to him, and ho made him the heir-apparent, and made a will to 
the effect that Kaiqubad the son of .Bu gli ra lihriu should bo sent 
to his father in Lakhnauti. After he had relieved his mind of 
anxiety as to the succe.ssion of Kaikhusrfi, and the other testamen- 
tary dispositions of the government having occupied him three 
days, he removed the baggage of existence from this world to 

1 MSS. (A) aiul (B) ...... ^ -The text and both MSS. 

call liini Niisiru-d-Din. 

2 His thons’hts turned homewards. Another proverb of this kind is 

tJAh j zauq-i-chaman zi l^uiir~i-hilbul na.mtmivaa, 

i.c., the desire of the garden never leaves the heart of the nightingale. 

3 MSS. (A) and (B). The reading in the text 

is at variance both with the sense, and also with the statement of other 
bistoriiins. Barm says “ He ■wanted to go to Lakhnauti so he found a pretext 
for doing so u lid set off thither ■^vithout leave from his futhcr (E. D. Hi. 124). 
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157. tihe next. This event took place in the year 686 He had 
reigned twenty-two years and some months. 

Oh niy heart ! the world is no place of permanence and stay, 

Keep thy hand from the world — for it has no stability. 

Sultan Mu‘izzu-i)-DiN KArQunIn bin Sultan HlsiRU-u-DiN bin 
Sultan GrHiYlsu-p.PiN Balban. 

In the sixteenth year of his age, in succession to his grand- 
father, by the intervention of Malik Kachhan, who was called 
Itiraar, and other Amirs who were tdisaffeeted to the Maityred 
Khan, succeeded to the throne of Empire.^ Then having bestowed 
Multan upon Khusru Khan with his family and dependents, they 
sent him off there under some pretext and *6x1166 his adherents, 
and when the Empire became established he appointed • all the 
officers of the state to their old posts in the kingdom, and Malik 
Eizamn-d-Din^ was appointed DUdhea^ and, they gave Khwaja 
Khatlru-d-Din the title of Khwaja-i- J ahan, and Malik Shahik 
Amir B^-jib that of Wazlr Khan, and Malik Qijamu-l-Mulk 
obtained the post of WaMldar : and after six months he left Dihli 
and founded the palace of Kiiughafi, which is now a ruin, near the 
ford of Khwaja Khizr on the banks of the river Jumna ; there he 
held public audiences, and by craft getting hold of the Mughals 
who had newly become Moslims, put the majority of them to 
death, and banislied a certain number of them. The chief author 
and cause of this action was Malik Kizamu-d-Din ‘Alaqa the 
168. Wazir (this Nizamn-d-Din ‘Alaqa is the same in whose honour 
Muhammad ‘Aufi composed the hooks Jami^u-l-Hiltdyat and 

1 1287A.D. 

* IgTiaa-d-Dra Bami, author of the TanM-i-Firoz Shahl gives a slightly 

different account of the means by which Kaiqubad attained the succession. 
He states that shortly before his death Balban summoned to his presence 
Malikn-l-Umara Kotwal of Dihli, Khwaja jElasain Basri the Wazir and some 
others and charged them to set KaiMiusru. son of the Martyr jirince npon 
the throne. After his death, however, the Kotwal and his people who for 
some private reason ( oljy* Jf ) had been 

unfriendly to tbe Martyr prince, were apprehensive of danger if KaiMinsru 
sncceeded, so they sent him to Multan and placed the son of Bu^ra ^an, 
Kaiqubad on the throne wi^ the title of Mu‘izza-d-Din (Elliott III. 124), 

* Nephew of Malika4'ninara KotwM of Dihli. 

Chief Justice. 
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Taskirafti-^-Shu^arS) ; and to Malik Chhaju ( who eventually became 
grantee of Karra ^-and Manikpiir, and whom Mir Kbnsrii eulogises 
in the Qiranu-s-Sa^dain in these words,* 

EHian of Karra Chhaju, conqueror of countries 
Who bast encircled thy feet with anklets * formed from the 
lips of Khans) 

was given Samana, his daughter was united in marriage, to 
Sultan Mu‘izza-d- Din Kaiqubad. At the end of the month of Zfil 
Hijjah in the abovementioned year, news arrived that the Tatar 
infidels whose leader was Itimar had attacked Lahore and the 
frontier of Multan. The Sultan appointed Shahik Barhak with 
thirty thousand cavalry and giving him the title of Khan-i-Jahan 
despatched him to oppose them. He pursued the Tatars as far 
as the foot of the Jud hills, and put the greater number of tliem 
to the sword, or made them prisoners, and having repulsed them 
he came to the Court. 

Inasmuch as Sulfcan Kaiqubad, during the lifetime of Sultan 
Balban, had not attained the desires of his beax’t, and learned 
instructors had been placed in charge of him, at this time when 
he attained to the Empire finding himself completely unfettered 
ho occupied himself with the full fruition of lustful delights, 
while the majority of the people took advantage of the luxurious- 
ness of his reign to spend their days in wantonness and license. 
The ministrants of debauchery, jesters, singers and jugglei's were 
admitted to close intimacy in his Court, in mai-ked contrast to his 
grandfather’s reign, and learning, and piety, aud integrity wei’e 
nothing valued ; and Malik Nizamu-d-Din ‘Alaqa seeinff that the 

1 Not as in the text, but, MSS. (A) and (B) also Bami. See 

note 3. Malik Chhaju was brother’s son to Balban. 

2 MSS. (A) and (B) J See HajI Khiilfa IV. 510, 9399, 

for Qinhut-s-Sa^dain. 

S In tiio original there is a play on the word ^ Karra which oanncL ho 
reproduced in English. The lines arc as follows : MSS. (A) and (B). 

See Ain-i-Akhan II. i(>7, note 2, whcTO Karra is said (as by Ibn Batata) to 
have been the place of meeting of Mu'izzu-d-Dln and Nji^.Trii-d- l>in. See 
also Karra Imp. Gsw'. of India, Vol. VIII. but Karra is the flanges, and lies 
far away from the line Lakhnaiiti — l)ihIi,.bH.t so also Aww Ihe river Sarjii. 
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Sulpn Was immersed in luxury u.nd enjoyment, and utterly 6ai*e- 
.less of his kingdom’s affairs, stretolied forth the hand of oppres- 
sion and went to unwarranted lengths. The vain desire of 
sovereignty came into his heart, so that he set about devising the 
downfall of the family of Ghiyasu-d-Din. In the first instance 
having instigated Sultan Mtt‘izzu-d-Din to murder Kai ^O^usru the 
son of Sultan Muhammad the Martyr, he summoned him from 
Multan, and in' the town of Rohtak; raised him to the dignity of 
martyrdom and sent him to join his father. 

159 . In the same way he accused Khwaja-i- Jah an of an imaginary 
Clime and had him publicly paraded on an ass through the city, 
lie also imprisoned the Amir and Maliks of the house of Balban 
who were related to the Mu gh als who had I'ecently become 
Mosliins, and deported them to distant, fortresses, and destroyed 
the glory of Ma'izzu-d-Din. 

Sultan Nagiru^d-Din Bu ghr a. Elian, when the tidings of his 
son’s ruinous condition reached him in Lakhnauti, wrote a letter 
full of hints couched in the language of enigma and innuendo to 
Sultan Mu‘izzu-d-Din warning him of the sinister intentions of 
Nizarau-l'Mulk. Sultan Mu‘izzu-d-Din out of the hot-hoadednes's 
of youth, did not act on his father’s advice, and after much 
correspondence it was decided that Sultan Nasiru-d-Din should 
leave Lakhnauti, and Sultan Mu‘izzu-d-I)in should start from 
Dihli.and that they should visit each other in Oudh. 

From what Mir l^usru may ihe mercy of Cod he upon firm, 
says in the QirRnu-s-Sa^dain,^ and also from the Tarikh-i-Mtibfti-ak 
Shohl^ we leaiTi that Bu gh ra Khan, on his accession to the throne 
of Bengala with the title of Kasim-d-Din, was coming with a large 
gathering to attack Dilili, and Sultan Mu‘izzu-d-T)in also having 
collected his foi'ces from the .neighbouring districts advanced 
against him in the direction of .Oudh ; and since the river Saru 3 
lay between tliem the son alighted on this side and the father on 

Qirdmt-s-Sa'ciain. The oonjiwiotion of the two auspicious planets. 
Jupiter and Tonus, see H. K!. 9399, also E. and D. III. 624. 

S Tdukhri-Mv.hdrak §hdhz, the author of this work is Yahyii bin Ahmad 
bin ‘Abdnllah Sii-hindi. (Elliott. IT. 6). 

S The principal stareams (of Gndh) are the Sarii (Sarju) the Ghaghar 
(Gogra) the Sai, and the Godi (Gatafci). In the first mentioned divers aquatie 
animals and forms of strange appearance shew themselves. (Ahi-i-AMari, 
Tol. II. 171). 
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ttie othoi' side, and neither w^is able to cross the river. The 
Amirs and Maliks of- ^iyasn-d-Din’s party, intervened with 
advice to come to peaceful terras, and' Sultan Fasira-d- Din with 
a party of special retainers crossed the river, as it had been agreed 
that the son should sit upon the throne, and the father^ standing 
below- the throne, should pay the customary dues of reverence and 
respect to him, Sultan Mu‘izzu-d-Din from excess of desire forgot 
that compact, and on the instant his eyes fell upon the splendid 
presence of his father he came down from his throne and running 
barefooted, was about to fall at his feet. The father, however 
would not perrhit this, whereupon each embraced the other and 
for a long time they wept bitterly, and in spite of all tbe father’s 
attempts to take his stand at the foot of the throne, the son 
forcibly took him by the hand, and led bim to the throne and 
seated him upon it. Then he also took his seat, and after a long 
time the SultSn ISTafiru-d-Din returned to his own camp, and sent 
as presents to his son a large number of famous elephants 
and very many extremely valuable presents and curiosities, and 
priceless treasures from the country of Dakhhauti. The son also 
sent to his father an equal number of Persian horses, and other 
kinds of valuable articles aud cloth goods, and rare and unique 
presents such that the accountant of imagination is unable to 
estimate their number and value ; and all sorts of delight and 
pleasure hurst upon the Amirs of Ghiyasn-d-Din and Na^iru-d- 
Din and Mu'izzu-d-Bih, and upon high and low of the amies, 
and the Maliks of both parties exchanged visits ; Mir Khnsru 
relates in detail this meeting ^ in the Qir&nu-s-Sahlain, and in 
another place he writes in s> qasida ; 

Hail ! to the happy kingdom when two kings are as one. 

Hail ! to the happy era when two troths are as one. 

Am-i-Afctan II. 305 gives an acoonnt of the meeting of father and son.. 
For the river Sarju, see TiefE. 1. 250, 259, 260, 291, also plate XIX.. facing 
page 292, in which the confluence of the Sarin and" Ghagra is shewn as it 
was in 1768. 

, The Qiranu-s-SAfdaiii fixes the meeting between father and son as having- 
taken place at Ajildhya on the banks of the Ghiigra. 

1 Ibn Batata gives a somewhat more fanciful description of this meeting 
of Nfisirn-d-DTa and iMaTzzu-d-DIn. Paris Edn, 1835, Tol. III. p. 177, see 
also Elliott III. p. 596, 
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Bclicilil ! tlie son is a monarch, the father a Saltan, 

Bohohl the glorious kingdom now that two kings are as one. 
’Tis for the sake of kingship and world enslaving power, 
That for the world, two world-protecting kings hecome 
as one. 

One is the Nasir of the age, the king Mahmud Sultan, 
Whose edict in the four parts of the world is still as one. 
The other is Mu‘izza-d-Din the world’s king Kaiqubad, 

III whose gi-asp Iran and Tnran are welded into one. 

And this is his also — 

Sultan Mu‘izzu-d- Danya wad Din Kaiqnbad Shah 
Hast thou ever seen one who is the light of the eyes of four 
kings 

On the last day t when Sultan N^asiru-d-Din came to bid fare- 
well in the presence of Malik Nizamu-1-Mnlk and Qiwamu-l-Mulk, 
who were both of them counsellors and closely bound up with 
the Govemmenti he gave Mu‘izzn-d-Din many good pieces of 
useful advice on all subjects, with exhortation, and examples and 
instances, and first of all warned him against excess in wine and 
venery, then spoke of his carelessness with regard to state matters, 
and I’ebnked him severely for killing his brother Kai Khusru and 
tlie other noted Amirs and Maliks of the adherents of Ghiyasn-d- 
Din ; then he exhorted him to be continually given to prayer and 
to perform the fast of Ramazan, and to keep all the principal 
tenets of the Mnsnlman religion, and taught him certain fixed 
rules and essential regulations of sovereignty. At the time of 
taking his departure he whispered in a low tone telling him to 
get rid of Nizamu-l-Mulk ‘Alaqa as soon as possible, “ for ” said ho 
“if he gets a chance at you it is small chance yon will get ” this 
much he said, and they bid one another farewell with great 
emotion, and Sultan Mu'izzu-d-Din for a few days remembered 
his father’s injunctions, and gave up his vicious pleasures, but 
when he had travelled a few stages the merry courtesans and all 
kinds of enticing musicians and enchanting jugglers, subverters 
of pi6ty, skilled and clever, crowded round him on all sides, 
and enticed his feet fmm the firm path of fortitude and sclf- 
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restraint, by all sorts of gallantries and coquetries, and sense- 
ravishing gestures and allurements. 

The bitter parting advice of his father did not find place in 
his heart 

For this reason that his heart was inclined to 'feweets of 
pleasure. 

And the elephant saw Hindustan ^ in its dreams and he 
broke through his forced repentance^ which was as filmy as the web 
of a spider, at the first provocation, and used to say, “ Which 
advice ? ® and what counsel ? 

I will not give up the delights of to-day for tomorrow 
Let tomorrow bring what it may, say to it “ Bring it.” 

In opposition to this view is the following, 

It befits not a king to be drunken with wine 
Nor become entangled in lust and desii-e ; 

The king should be always the guardian of his people, 

It is a sin that a guardian should be drunken. 

When the shepherd becomes full of new wine 
The flock sleeps in the belly of the wolf. 

Heavy cups of wine used he to drink from the hands of tha 
light-living cup bearers, and used to snatch a portion from hia 
abort ephemeral existence, and in thi.s state malicious time used 
to foi’etell this calamity,® 

Oh thou whose reign is the reign of faithless friends 
From thy love springs hate, from thy honour disgrace, 

Thou art as full of turmoil, but as empty, as the drum; 
Lasting for one night like the caudle, and for one day like 
the rose. 

In this licentious mode of life he made his way to Dihli where 
he arrived in the year 689 H. (1290 A.D.l. There ceriain of his 
notable Amirs became suspicious of his intentions, and withdrew 

1 See iioie 2, page 219. 

2 The text has misprint for (•!<>». 

8 The text reads but MS. (A) reads preferably 
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number repented and returned, and was thrown into a prison 
whioli he only left to go to the prison house of the grave, the 
others were punished. They bestowed upon Pii’oz IO)au ibn 
Yaghrash the ^ilji, who eventually obtained the title of Sultan 
163. Jalalu-d-Din, the title of ^ayista Khan,® and entrusted the 
district of Baran ® to his control ; accordingly he formed a plot by 
which he * got Malik Himar Kachhan, who had treacheroirsly 
attempted to slay him, into his power, and took vengeance on him 
for the deed which he had failed to accomplish. Then was seen the 
truth of the proverb “ He who digged a pit for his brother is 
fallen into it himself. 

Thou hast digged a pit in the way ^ that thou mayest over- 
throw others. 

Host thou not fear lest one day thou should’sb find thyself 
in the midst of it ? 

This was the plan which Sultan Mu‘izzu-d-Dia carried into 
effect. He was very anxious to act upon the advice of his father 
and remove Hizamu-l-Mulk ‘Alaqa, so he in the first instance 
appointed him to Multan, but Nizamu-l-Mulk saw through this 
device, and kept making excuses for delaying his departure, where- 
upon certain of the king’s retainers at a hint from him, poisoned 
Hizamn-l-Mulk’s cup, and despatched him to the land of non- 
It so happened that this occurrence, became a cause of 
injury to the State. At this sametimetheSultan wasattacked 
paralysis ^ from his excesses in wine and venery, in addition 
to which other deadly ills and chronic diseases obtained the 
mastery over his body, and his constitution 'not being able to stand 
against them, his powers succumbed. The greater dumber of the 
and Maliks who were well disposed to him raised his son 


The disease is thus described in the 
in which one half of the face is drawn 
spittle come from one side, the lips 
of the eyes cannot be closed.” 
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Kai Kaus who was an infant ^ of tender years to the throne with 
the title of ^amsn-d-Din. 

In the year 688 H. (1289 A.D.) they made terms with Shayista 
Khan who had distanced all his rivals.* Accordingly he ordered 
all his kinsmen and retainers whom he had summoned from Baran, 
8 and had stationed fully armed and equipped in readiness on the 
other side of the i-iver, to cross the river Jumna and prepare to 
contest the day with their enemies. Certain of the Amirs of the 
party of ^iyasu-d-Din and Mu‘izzu-d-I)iu came out to oppose 
him with elephants and a large gathering, and having placed a 
royal umbrella over the head of Sultan Mu‘izzu-d-Di.n, who was 
reduced to a shadow hy weakness and emaciation, displayed him 
from afar off from the summit of the palace of Kilughari where 
he was hut barely visible, and made obeisance to him.* In the 
meantime Malik Ohhaju, brother’s son to Sultan Ghiyasu-d-Dln, 
who bad acquired the title of Kishli Kian cried out “ I wish to 
place Sultan Mu‘izzu-d-Din upon a boat and take him to his 
at Lakhnauti and remain myself in the service of Sultan Shamsu- 
d-Din Kai Kaus ” — In spite of this the people of Dihli, from the 
highest to the lowest, came to the assistance of S]^amsu-d-Din, 
and having assembled in front of the Budaon gate stood up ® to 
oppose §hayista Khan in battle, and since the sons of Maliku-1- 
Umara Fakhru-d-Bin Kotwal had been taken prisoners in the 
%ht with Shayista Khan, and Malik Himar Surldja, who had 
plotted with the servants of Ghiyasu-d»Din to kill Shayista 
KTiau and cany off Sulpn Shamsu-d-Din (Kai Kaus),® had fallen 
hy the hand of IWitiyaru-d-Din sou of Shayista Khan ; accordingly 
Maliku-l-Umara (Fakhru-d-Din) opposed the people and prevented 
their assembling as they desired, till at last the adherents of 
^Shayista Khan removed Sultan ^amsu-d-Din Kai Kaus 
throne by force and carried him oF to Babapur,^ where 

1 MS. (A.) omits the word , 

8 The reading of the text is here adopted. MS. (A) reads 
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* I can see no other meaning for these 
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was ; they then ordered ^ a man whose father had been pnt 
to death by Sultan Mu‘izzn-d-Din to go to the palace of Kiiughan, 
which he did, and finding the Sultan at his last gasp, lie lacked 
him several times on the head, and then threw him into tl^e river 
Jumna, and the Empire passed from the dynasty of Ghor, arui 
kingship from the family of Ghiyasu-d-Dln. This oocurvenco 
took place in the middle* of the month of Mnliarram in the year 
68S H. (1209 A.D.}.® The duration of the sovereignty of Sultaa 
Mu‘izzu-d-Dm was three years and some months. 

This is the changeableness of the ancient heaven, 

At one time it is like a bow at another like an arrow ; 

165. At one time it feeds you with kindness at anothei' poisons 

you with enmity, 

This is an example of the custom of the revolving lieaven. 

We learn from the Tarlth-i-Mtiboiralc ^ahl^ that Sultia 
Mu‘izzu-d-Din, after the capture of the i^ahzada, vras seized 
while sittiJig in durbar during that revolt of the populace, and was 
bound, and died in captivity of hunger and thirst : in the course 
of his sufferings he wrote this quatrain, 

The horse of my excellence has been left far behind on the 
plain. 

The hand of my generosity has fallen between the hammer 
and the anvil. 

My eye which need to see the gold of the mine and the 
invisible jewel 

To-day alas ! is blinded for lack of bread. 

And when the tumult between Itimar Sur^a and the people 
of Dihli subsided, and ^ayista Kh^an had gained his heart’s* 
desire and seated the prince upon the throne, and had set the 
afieirs of the kingdom going again, on the second day after this, 
Sultan Mu‘izzu-d-Din hade farewell to this transitory b unstable 

I MS. (A) 

» MS. (A) JhwIit jO. 

8 ^irishta says 687 H. Tdrm-i'MzMrak says 19th Muharram 689 H, 

* The Tarm-i-Muhdrak Shf2hl gives the date of the death of Mu'izzu-d.Dm 
as the 19th Muljarrain A. H. 689. 
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world, and realised tlaat all that wanton enjoyment had been but a 
dream and a phantasy. 

Quatrain. 

If with your love you have lived in peace your whole life 
long, 

Should you taste all the sweets the world can give your 
whole life long. 

Still at the end comes Death to meet you, and then you find 

’Tis hut a dream you have vainly dreamed your whole life 
long. 

Sultan Shamsu-d-Din Kai Kitis. 

The son of Mu'izzu-d-Din Kaiqubad nominally ascended the 
throne ^ in Baliapur in the year already mentioned, by the co- 
operation of Shayista lOjan and Malik Ohhfiju; and the uncle of 
^ayista lOian, named Malik Husain, who had kept quiet at Kilu- 
ghari dui'ing the disturbances, for the safe custody of Sultan 
Mu‘izzn-d-Din, had established great confidence. Shayista Khan 
made Malik Ohhaju Kishli Khan undertake the duties of Regent, 1€6. 
and handing over the young prince to his charge, made a request 
on his own behalf for the districts of Tiherhinda, Debalpnr, and 
Multan, and asked permission to depart thither ; Malik yielding up 
the Regency and Vazirship to Shayista lOian!* asked for the dis- 
trict of Karra for liimself. ^ayista Khan immediately acceded to 
his request, and conferred on him a robe of honour, and some days 
later allowed him to proceed to Karra, and Maliku-l-Umara Fakhru- 
d-Din Kotwal having congratulated Shayista Khan on his accession 
to such high office and great prosperity was instrumental in obtain- 
ing permission for Malik Chhaju to leave. 

Shayista Khan used to bring the prince into the durbar hall 
and used himself to give audience and to regulate the important 
affairs of state. After a month or two, he brought Sultan Shamsu- 
d-Din on horseback to the palace of Kilugharl, and impiisoned 
him, and giving him as his fellows the inhabitants of the prison- 
house of the grave, sent him to the secret abode of destruction. 

1 MS. (A) reads oUaL, 

8 MS, (A) reads jl I 



The duration of the kingdom of Shamsix-d-Din Kai Kfius was 
three months and a few days.^ 

The wine of the sky is not uumixed with the brine of 
sori'ow, 

The world’s one employment is jugglery — naught else. 

Sultan Jalalu-b-DIn ibn Yagheash 
Whose name was Malik Firoz and his title ghayista Khian, 
Came to the throne in the year C89 H. as has already been said, 
167. W'ith the consent and assistance of Malik Ohhaju Kishli Khan ; 
and inasmuch he had pi’eviously been regent and governor of the 
kingdom * the affairs (of state) all devolved upon him. 

It must not be forgotten that although Shihabu-d-Din Hakim 
Kirmani ilaunpuri,® the author of the history called TahaijSt-i- 
Mufimud Shdhi, deduces the pedigree of Sultan Jalalu-d-Din and 
Sultan Mahmud Malwi from the stock of Qalij l^ian, sou-in-law 
of Ghangiz Khan, there is a long story connected with this. This at 
least is clear that this ance.stry has no real authority, any one of 
sound judgment will be able to detect the falsity of his claiin to 
this descent ; and as a matter of fact there is no connection wliat- 
ever between Qalij and Khalj, in spite of the fact that Qalij has 
too rough a sound for the Turki tongue, and if it had any equi- 
valent (of sufficient softness) it would be Qalj ^ with the meaning 

i Neither BarnI nor Pirishta reckon Kaikiiila (or Kaiumonrs) as having had 
an independent reign, and inasintrch as ha was only an infant of some tlu’co 
years of age, it seems more rational to allude to him merely as the puppet 
that he really was. The only object in raising him to the throne was 
an attempt to save the kingdom from passing into the hands of the Khiljis. 
Jahllu-d'DIu IQiiljj, who Jiad been appointed Vizir when Nizunni-l-Mulk 
had been poisoned, was ready to seize upon the throne. The fief of Baran 
had been conferred upon him with the title of Shayista Khan, subseouentlv 
he was made ‘Ariz-i-Mamalik. The plots he contrived to get I’id of Kaiqubad 
been detailed above. 

S BfS. (A) omits the word ( 

8 See the Tahaaut-uMahrrlM 8hdM. 

* The editor of the text states in a footnote that this is a mere vex'bal 
quibble of no importance, because ^ qalj and qalij are the same, the 
alif in being in place of the /af hah which follows the ij in ^ in 
acoordanco with the cusioinavy mode of writing Turki. further ho states that 
among modern rersians ^ frequent I.v used for <J- 
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of a itu'ord ‘M-id hi some histories it is said that Klxalj is the name 
of one of the sous of Yafis, (Japhet) the son of Nuh (Noah) on 
xvhom he 'peace and that the Khilfis descend from him. God knows 
the truth of this. ' To make along story short, Sultan Jalalu-d-Din 
divided the greater portion of the valuable appointments between 
his sons and brothers, and bestowed the following titles— upon his 
eldest son the title of Khaii IQianan, upon his second son that of 
Arkali Khan, and on his youngest son that of Qadr Kkan, while 
• he gave to his uncle Malik Husain the title of Taju-l-Mulk. In 
this same way ho bestowed various titles upon others, and allotted 
thorn estates, and having built a new town, and a new garden on 
the banks of the Jumna opposite to the Mu‘izzl palace he called 
it a citadel, “ Tlie Rocky Citadel ” ; when it was completed it was 
called “ Shahr-i-nau” (New-town)! and in Sha‘ban, of the second 
year after his accession, Malik Ohhaju Kishli Khan went to Karra, 
and became openly rebellious. The Amirs of the party of 
GhIyasu-d-Din who held estates in that district joined with him^ 
came to Budaon and crossed the Ganges hy the ford of Bijlana 
with the intentioix of attacking Dihli, waiting for the arrival 
of Malik Chhajii who was to come by way of Karra, ^ (and)® 
Sultan Jalalu-d-Din left Kbfm Khanan in T)ihlr and marched 
against them. Dividing his forces into two army corps he himself 
went by way of Kol, and reached Budaon,* sending Arkali Khan 
towards Amroha to oppose Malik Ohhaju. Arkali Khan fought 
the enemy valiantly in many engagements during several days 
on the banks of the Rahah. In the meantime the people of 
Baivam Dev the Raja of Kola, which was also called Koola, gave 
information to Malik Obhaju that Sultan Jalalu-d-Din Avas iu 
pursuit of him, and having frightened him exceedingly, urged 
him to take to llight. He was in such dread of the Sultan, that 
he did not know hi.s head from his heels, and in tlic dead of night 
ho made his escape, but eventually fell into the bands of tho 
Knwars.® Arka-li Klian crossed the Rahab,® despatebed Bairam 
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DeT to hell, and pursued Malik Chhaju, and took him prisoner I 

together with some of the other Amirs of the Ghiyasi faction, | 

Then he went in the direction of Bahari and Kasam Kiir, which ! 

is the same as Shamsabad,^ and when they took Malik Ohhaju and 
the other captive Balbani Amirs in fetters and chains ® into the 
presence of the Saltan, ho called to mind their old ties of rela- 
tionship, and loosed them from their bonds, sent them to the baths, 
clothed them in rich garments of honour, and made them | 

partake of his own table, sending Malik Chhaju with the greatest ^ 

marks of respect to Multan. | 

169. Malik ‘Alau-d-Din who was the brother’s son and son-in-law of 
the Sultan, 2 and had been appointed to the district of Karra, and 
Ilmas Beg, the brother of ‘Alau-d-Din who subsequently became 
Ulugh Khan^ was appointed to the post of Akhor Beg. In the 
meanwhile, the summons which is distasteful to all reached IThan-i- 
iKbanan. The Sultan was greatly distressed at bia loss. Mir 
Kbnsru wrote the following dirge in memory of him : — 

What day is this that I see not the sun shining, 

If night has come why do I not see the briiliai»t moon. 

Since two days my sun has remained behind the clouds, 

1 - |i So that in my eyes I see nothing but clouds and rain. 

! In Hindustan an evident danger has appeared, 

On every face I see thousands of wrinkles but I do not see. 

I the Khaqau,^ 

The stone of the royal signet is hidden as a stone in the 
mine. 

My heart has turned to blood like the ruby for that I see. 

him not. j 

1 MS. (A) omits 
8 MS. (A) Jij 

8 MS. (A) has ^ which is a mistake: and omits theji 

after the word iholC inserting it after the word AjJ. 

* MS. (A) which reads iDlJt dMj if. 

6 There are plays on the words meaning a fault, and the kingdom 
of Khatfi. or Cathay, and meaning a wriuHe and the kingdom of 

Ghln or China. The title Khaqan is the title of the Emperors of 

Cathay. Eor the meaning oE Khaqan, see IFmM't'Bashjdi, (Ross and Elias), 
page 30, wf e 1. 



Lo there is the King, seated on his throne, with his courtiers 
standing round him on all sides. 

All are there, hut still I do not see Khan-i-Khanan. 

When I saw fortune blinded, I asked him, Dost thou wish 
for sight ? 

He replied, What could I do with sight, since I cannot see 
Mnhmud Sultan ! 

And in the year following, Arkali l^an came from Multan to 
Dihli, and the Sultan leaving him in Dihli proceeded to Mandawar, 
and after his arrival at that stage, having received with anxiety 
tidings of the revolt of certain of the Ghiyasi Amirs, he made 
over the district of Budaon to Malik Maghlati,! sent him off at 
ouce and appointed Malik Mubarak to Tiberhiudah, then after 
reducing the fortress of Mandawar proceeded by an uninterrupted 170* 
series of marches to Dihli ; and in those days a certain Saiyyid 
ascetic and recluse, holding close communion with God,® relying 
upon Him, bonntiful,^ adorned with so many excellencies and 
perfections, Sidi Mania ^ by name first came from ‘Ajarn (Persia) 
to Ajudhan in the service of the pillar of the Saints the master 
Shaikh Farid, Ganj-i-Shakkar, may God sanctify Ms resting place, 
and sought permission to proceed to the eastern parts of Hin- 
dustan. They said to him “ Beware of crowds of men, and abstain 
from intercourse with kings.” When he reached Dihli, Khan-i- 
Siauan, the eldest son of the Saltan, displayed the greatest desire 
to become his disciple.® In the same way the greater number of 
the deposed Maliks and Amirs of the Balkan party ® used daily 
both morning and evening to sit at the table of that darvesh, who 
would not accept anything from any one. People used to credit 
him with alchemistic powers, and used to come in such crowds that 
a thousand mans of fine flour and five hundred mans of freshly 
skinned meat, and three hundred mans of sugar used to be the daily 
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expenditure of the Shaikh which he expended in alms ; the afore- 
said Sidi although he engaged always in, vigils ‘ and the prayers 
of the five stated times, was, however, never present at the public 
prayer on Fridays, nor was he bound by the conditions of public * 
worship in accordance with established custom, and Qazi Jalalu-d- 
Din Kaghatii (and)® Qa?i Urdu and men of note, and trusted 
and all both great and small, used continually to worship at 
his monastery. 

When this news reached the Sultan, the story goes that one 
night he went in disguise to his monastery, and saw for himself 
that he expended even more than was reported. Accordingly the 
next day he held a grand durbar and ordered Sidi Mania with the 
Qazi and the other Amirs who were his disciples, to be brought 
before him with ignominious treatment of all kinds, bound in 
fettei’s and chains. He enquired into the rdate of the case, and 
asked each one whether the Sidi laid claim to kingly power. The 
aforesaid Sidi denied it, and fortified his denial with an bath, but 
to no purpose. At that time Qazi Jalalu-d-Din lay under the 
Sultan’s displeasure, he also denied the allegation. The Sultan 
deposed him, and nominated him as Qazi of Budaon. In order 
to verify the claims to Saiyyidship, and to test the miraculous 
powers of the Sidi, he had a huge fire like that prepared by 
Nimrud (for Abraham) lighted, and wished to have Sidi Mania 
thrown into that templo of fire. The Ularaa of the time, in con- 
sideration of the irreligious nature of that order, issued a manda- 
mus which they communicated to the Sultan saying, “ The 
essential nature of fire is to consume things, and no one can issue 
for th from it in safety unhurt.” The Sultan accordingly desisted 
and gave up that ordeal, hut he punished the larger number 
Maliks iu that same assembly, and some he expatriated ; 
and inasmuch as the answers of Sidi Mania ^ were all in accordance 
reason, and no fault could be found with him either on the 
score of religious law or logic, the Sultan was reduced to extre- 
mity, and suddenly turning to Abu Bakr Tjyisi Haidari who was 
of the sect of Qalandars, and utterly unscrupulous, he 
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snid “ Why do not you darveshes avenge me of this tyrant,” there- 
upon a Qalandar leapt up from their midst, and struck the unfor- 
tunate SidI several bloys^ with a razor and wounded him, then 
they shaved off the holy man’s whiskers^ with a knife even to the 
chin, and stabbed him in the side* with sackmakers’ needles, 
and then, by command of Arkali Khan, the second son of the 
Sultan, an elephant driver drove a rogue elephant over the head 
of the poor oppressed Sidi, and martyred him with countless 
tortures may God he graciota to him. They say that this same 
Sidi, for a whole month before this occurrence used to sing these 
verses at all times, smiling the while he sang : 

In the kitchen of love, they slay naught but the good ; 

The weak natured, and evil disposed they kill not. 

If thou art a sincere lover, flee not from slaughter, 

He whom they slay not is no better than a corpse. 

And just at this time, on the very day of his murder, a whirl- 
wind black with dust arose, and the world was darkened ; there 172 . 
was a scarcity of rain in that year, and such a famine occurred 
that the Hindus, from excess of hunger and want, went in bands 
and joining their hands threw themselves into the river Jumna, 
and became the portion of the alligator of extinction. Many 
Muslims also, burning in the flames of hunger, were drowned 
in the ocean of non-existence, while the rest of the world took 
these signs and events as proofs of the verity of Sidi and as 
evidence of his sincerity. Although iio inferences can be di*awn 
from facts of this kind, since they may finally prove to be only 
coincidences, still I myself have seen with my own eyes examples 
of such incidents, as shall be related in their proper places if God 
so will it. 

God has never cursed any nation 

Until the heart of a holy man has been grieved. 

The remainder of the accused, at the intercession of Arkali 
l^an, were delivered from tho danger which threatened their 
lives, and from the punishment intended by the Sultan ; and in 
this same year the Sultan for the second time marched against 
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Baiitanblior, and destroyed the country round it, and overthrew 
the idols and idol-temples, hut returned without attempting to 
reduce the fort, Arkali ©lan went to Multan without his per- 
mission, at which the Suljan was very vexed. 

In the year 691 H. the Mn gh uls under Chingiz Khan came np 
against Hindustan with a very large army, and fought a, very. 
severe battle with the Sultan’s victorious foi’ces in the neighbour- 
hood of Sanam. When the Mughuls became aware of' the size of. 
the army of Hindustan they began to make overtures for peace.. 
The Sultan thereupon summoned their leader, who was very 
closely related to Halaku Eian, and also his son, who called the. 
Sultan his father. They accordingly had an interview and ex- 
changed gifts and presents and each returned to his own country : 
and Alghu ^ the grandson of Chingiz Khan, embraced Islam, and 
several thousand Mughuls besides followed bis example and having 
learnt to repeat the sacred and blessed formula, elected to remain 
iu the service of the Sultan. Alghu was selected for the honour 
of becoming son-in-law to the Sultan. The Mu gh uls took up 
their abode in Ghiyagpur in which is now the sacred tomb of the 
Prince of Holy men Nizamul Auliya* may God sanctify Ms resting 
place. It is commonly known as Mughulpur and those Mu gh uls 
were called the “ new Muslims.” 

At the close of this same year the Sultan having gone up against 
the fort of MandaWar ravaged and pillaged the country round it 
then returned. ‘Alan-d-Din the Governor of Karra, obtained 
permission in that year to proceed to Biiilsa® and attacked that 
countiy ^ and brought much booty thence to present to the Sultan, 
and the idol which was the object of worship of the Hindus, he 
caused to be cast down in front of the gate of Badaon to be 
trampled upon by tbe people.® These services of ‘Alau-d-Din 
being highly approved,® the ysyir of Oudh also was added to his 
estates ; and since ‘Aliu-d-Uin was very angry and incensed 
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against the Sultan’s cdnsort, who was his mother-in-law, and 
against the daughter of the Sultan, because she' always made a 
practice of speaking ill of him to her father, he was. anxious, on 
any pretext whatever, to leave the Sultan’s dominions and go to a 
distance, and find some place of refuge for himself ; accordingly he 
provided himself with new servants, and making all preparations 
as to personal clothing and furniture, he asked the Sultan^ to 
bestow upon him the district of Chanderi, and leaving Dihli came 
to Karra, and from there under the pretence of attacking Ghan- 
deri, he w^ent by way of lllichpur, and made for the frontiers of the 
country of Deogir ; leaving Malik ‘Alau-l-Mulk who was one of his 
friends, as his deputy in Karra, and having instructed him to 
tern poi’ise with the Sultan, went off somewhere unknown to anyone, 
and when no news could be obtained of Malik ‘Aliu-d-Din’s where- 
abouts for a considerable time, the Sultan was exceedingly sorry.* 
Suddenly news arrived that ‘Alau-d-Din having gone up against 174v 
the rebel Deo Gir, had conquered the whole of his country as far 
as the confines of the countiy of the Deccan, and had taken as 
spoil much ti'Casure, and elephants and property, sevex’al thousands 
of horses, together ■with valuables ; silk and cloth goods, and 
jewels, beyond tlio limits of computation, and that he was making 
for Karra. This was a source of great gratification to the SultSn, 
but the wise men of those times knew very well, both from 
analogy and inference, that ‘Alau-d-Dln^ had gone to that 
country •without permission from the Sultan, and had suffered 
much annoyance at the hands of Malikad-Jahan who was the 
consort of the Sultan, and also from his own wife, and had accord- 
ingly faced the world, always nursing in his breast sinister inten- 
tions. Now ^ that he was in a position perfectly to put his 
rebellious ideas into execution, and had not the access to the 
Coui’t, it was strange that the Sultan seemed to suffer no appre- 
hension as regarded him ; hut no one dared represent these views 
to the Sultan, who was wholly and entirely ignorant of the 
annoyance which ‘Alau-d- Din had suffered at the hands of the- 
Queen-mother and his own wife, and if by chance they Tentured 
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to speals:^ of the possibiUty of the revolt and treachery of ‘Alau- 
d-Bin, the Sultan attributed it to jealousy, and would never allov^ 
the idea of his contumacy or rebellion to enter his head. 

In short,, at the time when the Sultan was in the neighbour- 
hood of Clwaliar he summoned a council of his Amirs to deli- 
berate about ‘Alau-d-Din and said.* “ What in your opinion is 
‘Alau-^d-Plu’s object in coming hither with so great display and 
circumstance, what will he do and what ought I to do ? shall I 
gato; meet him by way of Chanderi or shall I remain where 
I am, or again shall I return to. Dihll ? ” Malik Ahmad Chap who 
was a. Yazir of sound judgment and ripe experience and loyal to 
th© haokbone, did all he could to warn the Sultan hy adducing 
logical arguments and ^[noting precedents, reminding him of the 
reyolt of, Malik Ohhaju, and the mutiny of the inhabitants of 
Karpa,. events which werCi of recent occurrence, as testifying to 
l'3f6i the probabilities of the present position, and urged him to go out 
to meet ‘Alau-d-Din on the way by which he would arrive, and to 
put an end to his ostentatious display and pompous arrogance, to 
seize his. elephants and property, and all the things which 
were likely to he of usej but the Sultan would not listen to his 
advice, and launching forth into extravagant eulogy of ‘Al5u-d- 
Din declared that his. mind, was perfectly at ease on his account 
• in every possible way, “ for is be not” (said bo) “ my proteg6 * and 
foster child, he can never barbour any evil desigas against me.” 
Malik i’a^rmdYDin, and the other Amirs also went with oily 
speeches to the Sultan, and brongbt forward all sorts of absurd 
arguments simply to suit the humour of the Sultan, and adducing 
weak examples induced him to return to Dihli ; Malik Alimad 
Qhap. rose up in wrath from that assembly, and spoke as follows : 
“ If Malik ‘Alau-d-Din with all this * pomp and royal display has 
arrived at Karra and crossing the river Saru makes for Lakhnauti, 
I do not know what can be done hy any one to oppose him,” and 
lamenting exceedingly the condition of the Sultan he repeated the 
following lines — 
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A foeraati, tlioiigh small cme should never despise, 

For a mountain is made up of stones of small size. 

The Sultan then came from Gwaliar to Dihli, and ‘Alau-d-Dm 
having reached Kayra^ wrote despatches full of craft and 
cunning to the Court, and woi'ked upon the avarice of the Sultan 
by presents of elephants and endless wealth, and begged for 
a kindly worded letter summoning him to the Court, while all 
the time he was engaged in preparations to start for Lakhnauti, 
and having sent his brother* Zafar Khan to Oudh ordered him 
to hold in readiness all the boats on the river Saru. The simple 
minded Sultan Jalalu-d-Din wrote a command with his own 
baud in accordance with ‘Alau-d-Din's request and sent it 8 by 
the hand oi two confidential and trusted body servants, one of 
whom was named Imadu-l-Mulk and the other ^ ]Jiau-d-Din. 

These men when they arrived soon perceived by his manner and 176. 
bearing ® tha,t the face of affairs was altered ® and ‘Alau-d-Din 
having prepared the dish for the Sultan, and having arranged 
for its service at a given signal, handed over 'J' those two 
messengers to sentries who were charged to keep them so closely 
guarded that not even a bird should be able to flap its wings 
near them, then he wrote a letter to Ilmas Beg his brother, who 
was also a sou-in-law of the Sultan,^ and sent it to Dihli, couched 
in these words : “ Inasmuch as in the course of this expedition, 

I have committed many unwarranted acts, in that without taking 
the orders of the Sultan I proceeded to Deogir, for this reason 
certain persons have aroused fear in my heart and anxiety — hut 
seeing that I am the loyal servant and son of the Sultan, if he 
will march lightly equipped and by rapid marches come and lay 
hands upon me, and carry me off I have nothing to urge against 

1 \jiU. 
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imprisoTiment, and if, as they have said the current rumours are 
true, and the Sulpu’s mind is in reality turned against me, 
I must perforce lay violent hands upon myself and efface myself 
from the world.” When IlmSs Beg laid that ^ letter before the 
Sultan, he on the instant sent* Ilmas Beg to reassure ‘Alau-d~Diu 
and gave® him a promise that he himself would follow. Ilmas 
Beg embarked in a boat, and going like the wind over the surface 
of the water, s on the seventh day joined Malik ‘Alau-d-Din, and 
urged him to pi'oceed to Lakhnauti,* but certain of the wise and 
far-seeing companions of ‘Alau-d-Din said, “ What need have we 
to go to Laklinaufci when the Sultan by reason of his excessive 
greed for the wealth of Deogir, and the elephants and horses of 
that country will come here lightly equipped ^ in the very height 
of the rainy season.^ At that time we will take any steps that 
may be necessary,’ and whatever has to be done to meet the emer- 
gency, we have it all stored up and we will put an end to him on 
the spot.” ® Since the cup of the life of Sultan Jalalu-d-Din was 
fulP and his heart was brim full of lust and greed for that 
fancied and ill-omened treasure,**^ and Fate too had rendered him 
deaf and blind, not one of these evil designs was perceived by 
him: 

Verse. 

When Fate lots fall from the sky a feather, 

177. All the wise men became blind and deaf. 

Casting the advice of his well-wishers behind him,^* he embarked 
on a boat with certain of his. trusted followers and a thousand 
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sowars, boiTowjtii^ bis speed from the wind and Ms baste from tbe 
stream, and set ont for Karj-a : be sent Malik Abroad Cbap tbe 
Vazir with an armed force and a body of retainers by land,^ 
Malik Ahmad Chap was rending bis garments bat all to no 
purpose. 

Terse. 

If the listener will not turn bis ear to counsel, 
r He will reap I’etribution from tbe high heaven. 

The Snltan, whose life’s boat had been wrecked by a contrary 
wind, and hfid been cast on the shore of destruction, arrived at 
Kiifra on the 17th of the blessed nionth of Ramazan : and *Alau-d- 
Din, who had kept his forces in readiness, had crossed the river 
'Ganges between Ka^ra and Manikpiirand had pitched his camp : 
then he sent Ilmas Beg to the Sultan, sending by him some valuable 
jewels, with strict orders to use all the means he could devise 
and all the craft he could command to separate the Snltan from 
his army and bring him to ‘Alau-d-Din. His confederate there- 
fore went and presented himself before the Sultan, and with 
great craftiness and deceit, and with obsequious humility repreaeu- 
ted that * if he had not come ‘Alau-d-Din would have been utterly 
scared and would have escaped, “ and to such an extent ” said 
he, “ have the evil speakers stuffed his ears ^ with reports of the 
unkind and ill-disposed utterances of the Sultan, and filled his 
mind with fear, that even now fear and suspicion is by no 
means entirely removed from his mind.* Tliere is still a probabi- 
lity of that of which I spoke before, unless the Sultan should 
shew him some favour and kindness, and should re-assure him, 
and going alone, without any retinue, should take him by the hand 
I and lead him here.” 

i ®The Sultan taking his blood-thirsty words for the truth, 

I ordered the cavalry escort which accompanied him to remain 

I halted where they were, and he himself, together with a small 

i body ot retainers armed and ready for battle, proceeded a short 

: distance forward, going forth to meet Death, while the arch- 
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178. traitor Ilmas Bejj further represented * saying “ iny bi’other is in 
great fear and awe of the Saltan * and is quaking from head to 
foot j and when he sees even this small body of men, he will he 
all the more aUirmed, and will despair of tlie Sultan’s elemency.” ^ 
Accordingly the Sultan ordei’ed this body of retainers to lay 
aside their arms which they did : those who were closely attached 
to the Sultan were greatly agitated at this foolish decision, but 
the Sultan would not he dissuaded by their objections. When 
they arrived near the bank of the river, the army of ‘ Alau-d- 
Dln was plainly visible drawn up in close order fnlly armed and 
equipped, and evidently expecting an engagement. Malik lOinr- 
ram * the Vakildar said to Ilrnas Beg “ We left our army behind 
ns at your instigation, and we laid down our arms, what is this 
that we see an ai*my I’eady for action ? ” He replied “my brother 
wishes to review his army, and following his usual course, he 
wishes to make a proper display ® before the Saltan, with an eye 
to future advantage,” the Sultan in accordance with the saying 
“When fate comes the pl^iil becomes narrow up to that 
moment even did not discover the deceit of his. enemy, but of his 
own free will walked deliberately into the jaws of the di’agon. ' 

Verse. 

When the day becomes dark to any man. 

He does that which is hurtful to him. 

When he said to the stony-hearted Ilmas Beg “ In spite of my 
old age and the weakness due to fasting I came so far, 7 even yet 
will not your cruel hrotherVs heart induce him 8 to get into a boat 
and come to me ? ” Ilmas Beg answered “ my brother is unwilling 

to receive the Sultan empty handed 9 and with reserve. 

“ If thou goest empty handed to visit a Sheikh, 

Thou wilt get no profit, nor wilt thou even see him.” 

179. He is busy selecting eleplmnts and valuables and goods to present 
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and is quite occupied in that service ^ and he has been preparing 
food for breaking your fast, and to do honour to the airival of his 
guest, and is now awaiting the honoured coming of the Sultan, so 
that he may be distinguished among bis peers by the honour 
derived from the rojal visit.” The Sultan all this time was occu- 
pied in reading the sacred volume ; they i-eached the river’s bank 
by the time of af ternoon prayer and he took his seat in the 
they had made ^ady for him to sit in, and ‘Alau-d-Din 
got eveiy thing ready® came with a great gathering to 
respects to the Sultan and fell at his feet.® Tlie Sultan smilii 
with affection and kindness and love smote him a gentle blow 
the cheek, and addressing him with great shew of fondness 
clemency and warra-hearfcedne.ss, began to give him words 
counsel, and was talking to him affectionately and lovingly, 
reassuring him in every possible way, and seizing the hand of 
Malik ‘Alau-d-Din was drawdng him near. At this moment whfen 
the Sultan laid hold of his beard, and, kissing him, was shewing 
him marks .of his special favour, and* had given his hand into 
‘Alau-d-Din seizing the Sultan’s hand firmly, wrenched it, and gave 
% signal to a party of men who were confederate and had sworn 
together to murder the Sultan. Tlien Mahmud Salim who was 
one of the scum of Samfina, aimed a blow with his sword at the 
SultSn and wounded him j on receiving that wound the Sultan 
made for the boat crying out as he I’an : “ Thou wretch ‘Alau-d- 
Din, what is this thou hast done!” At this juncture one I^ti- 
yaru-d-Dia who had been a particular pr:ot4ge of the Sultan ran 
behind him and inflicted a second wound which killed him ; he 
theu cut off his head and brought it to ‘Alau-d-Din.® By Alau-d- 
Din’s orders, the head of the unfortunate oppressed and martyred 
monarch was placed upon a spear and carried round Karja and 
MAnikpur: from thence they took it to Oudh; and the 
servants of the Sultan who were in the boat were all 
death, some of them threw themselves into the river, and 
drowned in the ocean of destruction. Malik Fa]diru-d-Din 
Kuehi fell into their hands alive and was murdered. Malik Al^raad 
Chap having made pidsoners of the Sultan’s army brought 
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Dilvli and i pendiug’ the. arrival of Avkali Khan from Multan 
(he was the woa’thy son of the Sultan and fitted to succeed him 
ill the kingdom) as .a temporary measure, with the co-operation 
of Malika-i-Jahan, seated Qadr Khan^the youngest son of the 
Sultan, upon the throne of Dihii, with the title of Rnknu-d-Din 
Ibrahim. The Amirs and Maliks of Jalalu-d-Din’s party came 
one and all to swear allegiance to him at his accession. He 
retained the name of King, for one month. Malik ‘Alau-d-Din, 
lost no time,* but on the very day of the assassination of the 
Sultan, made open display of the insignia and emblems of royalty, 
and raising the imperial canopy over his own head * was addressed 
as Sultan and in the middle of the rainy season marching unin-, 
terruptedly he made straight for the metropolis of Hihli, and 
showering dinars dirhems like rain over the beads of the, 
populace, and pelting the people in the streets great and small with 
golden missiles from balistae and slings,^ came to his own garden 
on the banks of the Jumna and alighted there. Day by day the 
Amirs of the Jalali faction joined themselves to him and swore 
allegiance to him, and by the hope of the red gold, all regret for 
Jalaln-d-Din was completely effaced from their black hearts. 

Liberality is the alchemy ® of the copper of faults ; 
Liberality is the remedy for all pain. 

Tt is said that by the day when Sultan ‘Alau-d-Din reached 
Badaoii sixty thousand sowars had joined his standard, Malik 
Kaknu-d-Din Ibrahim seeing that he had not the power to resist 
him went to Multan to Arkali Khan, with certain chosen Amirs 
who i-eraained faithful after the massacre (of Jalalu-d-I)in), 
and the whole of the kingdom fell under the dominion of 
‘Alau-d-Diu. 
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The kingdom is God’s and greatness is His. The massacre of 181. 
Sultan Jalalu-d-'Din took place in the seventeenth of the month 
of Hamazan in the year 694 H, (A.D. 1294) and the dnration of 
his reign Avas seven years and some months. 

Verses. 

Hast thou seen the acts of the tyrant heaven and its star, 

Mention it not j what is the heaven, its revolution, or its 
arched vault? 

How is it that the revolving heaven has cast the sun of the 
kingdom headlong into the dust. 

Dust be on the head of his sun of glory. 

Sultan Jalalu-d-Din had a taste for poetry, and Amir Ehusrn 
after the death of Mu‘izzu-d-Din Kaiquhad, came into the service 
of the Sultan Jalalu-d-Din, and was honoured by being selected 
as an intimate companion, and was made Qur’an-keeper to the 
Sultan, he was presented every year with the robes of honour 
which were reserved for the Amirs of the Sultan^ and were 
tokens of special distinction and peculiar trust. 

In this same category were Amir Hasan and Muid Jajarmi and 
Amir Arslan Katibi and Sa‘d-i-Mantiqi and Baqi-i-Statib and Qazi 
Mughis of Hansi, who is one of the most learned men of the 
time of Jalalu-d-Din and wrote a Ghazal in nineteen metres * of 
which this is the opening : — 

Two pearly ears, a stately form, two lovely cheeks, with 
fresh youth dight. 

Thy glory is the fairy’s pride, a faiiy thou, al glory’s 
height. 

And t![)e rest of the learned men used to keep the Sultan’s 
assembly embellished and adoined with the jewels of poeras, and 
delicate points of learning and philosophy, and the following 
few verses are the offspring of the Sultan’s genius : — 

1 MS. (A) 
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182. I do not wish those flowing locks of thine to be entangled 

I do' not wish that i-osy cheek of thine ( with shame) to bum, 
I wish that thou one night unelolhed may’st come to my 
embrace 

Yes, loud I cry with all my might, I would not have it 
hidden. 

And at the time when he was besieging Gwaliar he built a 
pavilion and a lofty dome ^ and wrote this quatmin as an inscrip- 
tion for that building : — 

Quatrain. 

I whose. foot sp'nrns the head of heaven. 

How can a heap of stone and earth augment ray dignitj' ? 
This broken stone I have thus arranged in order that 
Some broken heart may haply take comfort from it. 

And Sa‘d Mantiqi and the other poets he ordered to point out 
to him the defects and beauties of this compo.sition. They all 
praised it exceedingly and said ! It has no fault, but he replied : 
You are afraid of hurting my feelings, I will point out its defect * 
in this quatrain : 

It may be some chance traveller may pass by this spot 
Whose tattered garment is the satin mantle of tho*staiIess 
sky;® 

Perchance from the felicity of his auspicions footsteps 
One atom may fall to my lot : this will suffice me. 

Sultan ‘Alau-d-DIn 

On the twenty-ninth ^ of Ziil Hijjah in the year six hundred and 
ninety-five (695 H.) (A.I). 1295 ) raised the banner of the Sultanate 
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of Dilill, witli tlie cooseiifc of his "brother Ilmas Beg, to wliom he 
gaye the title of 'Khan' and to Sinjar, his wife’s brothei’, 

who was the Mlr-i-MajUs he gave the title of Alp Hian, while to 
Malik Kusmt Jalisari he gave that of Nnsrat Khan, and to Malik 
Badm-d-Din that of Zafar Khan.* and alighted at the plain of 
SM, where be pitched his camp, and giving public audience 
delighted the hearts of the Amirs and all classes of his subjects 
by his boundless munificence, , then he had the Khnthah and the 183, 
Sikka promulgated in his own name and conferred * a])pointments 
and titles npon the Amirs, and disteibuting ydg'frs gave his mind 
fii-st of all to his principal object which was to overthrow the two 
sons of Sultan Jalalu-d-Diu who were in Multan.* 

Verse, 

As long as the head of the heir t6 the throne is on his 
sliouldors, 

Disorder is the mantle of the body of tlie state. 

Tn the Maharram 696 A. H. (he sent) Ulugh Khan and Alp 
Khan against Arkali Khan and Sultan Raknu-d-Din ; ^ both tliese 

Mir Khusru in the Tun M-i-' Alai,- states that ‘Alau-d-Din loft Karra 
Manikpiir on the 19th of Rubt'al AWiir 695 H. and after taking groat booty 
from Ram DeO, Rai of DeogTr, retHi’iied to Karja On the 28th Rajab. His 
accession to the throne took place on the 16th Ramazan 695 H., and he arrived 
at DihlT on tlio 22nd of Ziihijjah of the same year. 

The text has possibly been corrected to agree with this author’s date. 

Barni does not give the day of the month: lior does Firishta. The latter 
tells us that on the death of Jalala-d*D1n, Malika-i-Jahan of her own accord 
set Qadr Khfui the j'onngcst son of Jalala-d-Dlu on the throne, with the title 
of llnknn-d-.Dm Ibraluraj and finding ho was too young, sent to Mnltan to 
summon the second son Arkali Khan, who refused to come hearing of ‘Aliiu- 
d-Din’s success with the army, 

1 MS. (A) ; the text reads C/b 

* Barm says that the title of Zafar Khan was conferred on Malik Hizab'rn- 
d^Din, (Elliott III. 157). 

8 The text omits jj^ before supplied from MS. (A). 

* It appears both from Barni and Firishta that the yonngest son of the late 
Sfiltfin was in DiliH and that Arkali Khan was in Multaiu See note 'bAasti 
page, atid Elliott in. 159. 

6 Although the author has given no acconnt of Qadr Kh an’s coronation he, 
hero give.s him the title by which ho was raised to the throne. 
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brothers were besieged ^ in the fortress of Multan. The inhabi- 
tants of the city and the Kotwal asked for quarter, and raacie over- 
tures for peace, and the two piunces, by the intervention of Shaikh 
Riiktiu-d-Din Quraishi may God sanctify Ms resting place, ^ came 
forth and had an interview with Ulu gh Khan,^ who treated them 
with the utmost respect, sending a despatch announcing his 
victory to Dihli; and taking the family and tribe of Jalaiu-d-Din 
he set out for Dihli. When they came near Boliar^ a place in the 
vicinity of Hansi, Ifusi-at Ehan arrived with an order, in obedience 
to- which they put out the eyes of both the sons ^ of Sultan Jaliilu- 
.d-Din, of Al g hu Khan the Mughul son-in-law to the Sultan, 
and of Malik Ahmad Chap,® and handed over the Sultan’s sons 7^ 
to the Kotwal of Hansi and martyred them together with two 
sons of Arkali Khan.® They kept the Sultan’s wives and the 
rest of his children imprisoned in Dihli, sending Ahmad Chap 
and Alghu the Mu gh ul to the fortress of Q waliar, and putting out 
the eyes of some others also, scattered them in all directions and 
punished them with tortures, and vex’y many of the old families 
they utterly destroyed and the hidden meaning of Sidi Maula ® soon 

1 I read here though there is a question if we should not read 

The text reads which is manifestly wrong : MS. (A) reads 

which is perhaps meant for MS. (B) which is of very 

little value as before pointed out reads 

> BarnI states that the sons of the Sulfan sent Shaikhu-l-Talam. . Shaikh 
Buknu-d-Din to sue for safety from Ulng^ Klhan and received his assurances, 
(Elliott III. 161), MS, (A) omits_)j3*^b This Bnknu-d-Dm was the son of 
ghaikU Sadra-d-Din ‘Arif and grandson of Shail^ Baliau-d-Din Zakarlyi 
(See Am-i-Alcban, Jarrett III. 365). 

Fivishta gives a full biography of Rnknu-d-Din, his father and grandfather 

q:- '»>* . , 1 . 

8 MS. (A) b. 

4 MS, 

6MS.(A)^jO>. 

8 Mib (Bami. Elliott III. 162). MS. (A) omits fjj. 

1 MS. (A) omits. 

8 Barni merely states that the princes were, imprisoned, and that al the 
sons of Arkali Khan were aluin. 

9 MS, (A) omits 
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became evident, and (venpreance for) Ms blood did not long sleep. ^ 

In a short time* it became the cause of the shedding of the 
blood of Sultan Jalalu-d-Din and his family, and of so many 184 
thousands of others among the people who had been murdered. 

The wealth of Qarun which still sinks down to the bottom 
of the earth, 

Tou may have read, that it was a source of envy to the 
poor.8 

And in the year’* 697 A.H. (1297 A.D.), Nusrat -Khan having 
been appointed to the otSce of Vazh’, used strenuous efforts to 
recover the money which Sultan ‘Alau-d-Din had lavished in 
the commencement of his reign in order to gain over the affec- 
tions of the people, and demanding the repayment of very large 
suras deposited them in the treasury ; and having summoned from 
Kaffa ‘Alan-l-Mulk the uncle of Zian-d-Din Barni, the author 
of the I'arikh-i-Ftroz Shahl (whom Sulfean ‘Alau-d-Din had I’e- 
moved from the kotwalship of Dihli and had sent as governor to 
Karra, appointing ISTasrat Khan to the office of Kotwal) he 
conferred upon him his old rank, Alp Khan being appointed 
to Multan. And in the year 698 A. H. (1298 A.T).) one Sal dr® a 
Mn gh ul commander, crossing the Indus came towards Hindustan, 
and Ulugh Khan and Tughlaq Khan the governor of Depalpur 
(who is Ghazl-i-Mulk), yveve appointed to put down that rising, 
and offered strong opposition to them ® on the confines of Jqrin 
Manjlmr.'?^ The Mughal army was defeated, some of them were 
killed and others, taken prisoners, and the army of Sultan ‘Alau-d- 
Din returned victorious with many spoils. A second time 

I MS. (A) 

« MS. (A) 

8 See Qnr’an XXVIU. 76. 

* Omit MS, (A). 

6 The text reads Chataldi. MS. (A) reads Saldt, so also 

Bami (Elliott HI. 165) and Ain-i‘Alchan (Jarrett) III. 347. 

Pirishta calls him Ghaldi. 

8 MS. (A) 

1 .Both Barni and Firishta say Siwistin, 
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Qutlnq E3iwaja. the soa of Dug, ^ came from Mawai’gn-n-aahr 
with a countless host to attempt the conquest of Hindustan, and 
penetrated* as far as DiMi, inflicting.no injury on the districts 
through wliich he passed. In Dihli itself, grain hecame very 
deal', and the citizens were in great straits,* and Sultan ‘Alau-d- 
Dia placing Ulugh Khgn and Zafar Khan in eommand of the 
forces, sent them with a conutless host to oppose the Mnghnl 
army, and a severe battle was fought on the frontiers of GiliA 
Zafar ij^fin was killed, and the Sultan had gained what he 
wanted in this.* Qntlnq Khwaja after his defeat made his way 
to Khargsan where he died. 

A third time Targhi Mu ghu l whcr was one of the margans,^ that 
is to say accurate archers of that country, accompanied by 100,000 
infantry and 20,000 valiant and renowned cavalry, seized the fort 
of the hills, and gaining possession of that country, penetrated 
as far as the township of Baran, where Malik Fayim-d-Din Aiuir 
Pad the Governor was ewtrenched; Malik Tughlaq ^azl-i- 
Mulk was sent from the metropolis to put clown that disturbance.^ 
Malik Fakhru-d-Din sallying from the fortress of Baran,® joined 
with Malik Tu ghl aq, and they jointly made a night attack upon 
the Mn gh nls.^ The Mu gh ul forces being routed, Tar gh i was taken 
prisoner and Malik Tu^laq brought him into the royal presence. 

A fourth time, Muhammad Turtaq and *Ali Beg Mughul. who 
were the sons of the royal house of Khurasan, brought together 


1 MS. (A), HO also Firishta. 

S MS. (A) ji. 

8 MS. (A) W*- 

A Or Kill (Baml). 

* Buml explains this- Be says ‘**A1aa-cl-Dm returned from Kill, onsicler- 
ing that he had won a great victory : the Mn gh als had been put to flight and 
the brave and fearless JJafar Khan had been got rid of without disgrace.” 

a c.'C;'*' This word is given by M. Pavefc de Conrteille in tlie meanings of 
ftisillcr : bm Hrevr : Mros. Jt is a Turk! word. 

T The re.ncling of MS. (A) is here followed : vis. 

«*>Af uSXo 

MS. (A) 

« MS. (A) O*^^- 

to The reading of this name is a little uncertain. MS. (A) may be either 
or Neither Bami nor Firishta giro any assistance : nor does 
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a veiy large army, wliicii they divided into two, one bore down 
upon Niigor,' while the other seized the fort of the Sirmitr liillg 
and occapied the country as far as the river Biah which they call 
Kali Pani.s Sultan ‘Alau-d-Din appointed Malik Manik his 
slave (who is Kafur Naib or Hazar Dinar! S) Malik Tn gh inq 

Governor of Depalpur to proceed to Amroha ; and while the 
Mughal army, having succeeded in capturing much spoil and many 
cattle, was marching to the banks of the river Bahab, Malik Manik l80. 
came up in pursuit * and a severe battle ensued. Both the Mu gh al 
princes evinced great bravery, but were ultimately taken prisoners, 
and were put to death, while the greater part of those accursed 
ones became food for the sword of vengeance, and the remnant 
of the sword fled panicstricken to tlieir own country. The heads 
of these two princes were taken to Badaon and impaled upon 
the battlements of the fort. One of the learned ppets.of.that 
time wrote the following quatrain which was afterwards inscribed 
upon the southern gateway of that city. 

Quatrain. 

ISToble fortress! whose lielper may the assistance of (ho 
Almighty over be ! 

IMay the victory and conquest of the Emperor ever be thy 
standard-bearer I 

Tlie Malik of this age became tliy buildei’, and built thee 
. anew'. 

May Targhi, like ‘Ali Beg ^ become thy captive. 

And illr Mnisru*’ has written an account of the %bt between 
ilalik Manik (who had obtained the title’ of Malik Niib?) in 

eit.lier word appear in tlie Tnrki dictionary. The text reads (3^ Taryaq 
whielj seems rather anea; necessitate reading. The TanM..i-‘Alai reads Turtiq. 
(Elliott III. 72.) 

I MS. (A) 

VMS. (A) 

& So called because he had been originally .purchased for a thousand diiuirs. 

4 MS. (A) 

5 MS. (A) 

« MS. (A) omits *4^1 

I Pii’ishta states that this title was conferred upon Malik Kaffir (IFazar 
Dinarl) on the occasion of his being placed in cotnmand of an .ariMy to 
proceed against Ram Deo, Raja of Deoghar, a refractory- tributary. 
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the Taj'Ikh-i-Khdedlmu-T-Ftituh ^ a marvel of literat'ure, whicb 
mortal powers confess themselves impotent to approach or 
imitate, though to tell the ti-uth all the writings of that king 
of poets, rightly named Ebmsru, are of this excellence, and to 
praise and crown them is an impertinence and error for any other. 

Whenever any thought shines forth from his mind 
It is so subtle as to escape comprehension and defy imita- 
• tion. 

On the fifth occasion Iqhalmand and Kapak, Mughnls, brouglit 
together an army to take vengeance for Turtaq * and ‘AH Beg, 
and invaded the frontiers of Multan. The Sultan on this occa- 
sion also appointed Malik Naib, and Malik Tughlaq. They pro- 
ceeded by forced inarches while the Mu gh als were falling back, 
and pursuing them, gave battle. Kapak was taken prisoner, but 
was ransomed by the infidel Tatars, with the prisoners and abun- 
dant booty which had fallen into their hands.® From that day 
the Mn gh nis lost their enthusiasm for the conquest of Hindustan, 
and the teeth of their ambition became blunted. 

After these victories, the Sultan one night was holding a wine 
party quite at his ease with his companions, and was quaffing 
copious draughts of wine. Tiie night, like the circulation of the 
187- wine cnp, had come near to an end ; suddenly some of the assembled 
guests began to make signs to each other * with hand, and eye, 
and brow that it was time to breakup,® the Sultan happened 
to perceive it, he was annoyed and cried out Mutiny ! Mutiny ! 
and on the instant gave orders for Baha (who was one of his 
boon-companions and choice spirits) to be killed. The rest fled 
in confusion. On the following morning when he came to realise 

1 This work, known also as the is a prose histoiy of the first 

years of Sultan Ailu-d-DIn. Ehilji from hia accession in 695 H. to the close of 
710 H. (EUiot III. 68-69.) 

* MS. (A) omits A**"* and gives the pointing of Turtaq as 

8 MS. (A) This account differs somewhat from that given by 

lOiusTu, who makes the invasion of Kapak separate from and precedent to 

that of Iqbal Mndbir as he calls him. 

* MS. (A) 

B MS. (A) 
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wluifc liad occurred, it was as clear as’ day to the Sultau ,' that his 
suspicion was groundless. 

Wait, till the world remoyes the veil from the face of events, 

And till that thou hast done this evening, tomorrow is 
plain to thee. 

Then he asked for QazI Baha.* They replied, He was sent into 
eternity at tliat very moment.^ The Sultan was very repentant 
and ashamed at liearing this, and vowed never again to drink 
wine, and ordered it to be proclaimed that the use of wine should 
be absolutely abandoned throughout the kingdom. Cask upon 
cask of wine was poured ont in the court till it became a flowing 
river. Everyone who was discovered intoxicated, was hauled off 
to prison, and punished by impinsonment * and confiscation of 
property. 

Piety and penitence became the order of the day, the taverns 
were in ruins,® and the police officers had plenty of work, 
and there was no longer any need to pxu'chase vinegar,® while the 
wine bibbers were giving expression by their actions to these 
verses : 

How he sprinkles the flagon with salt, now he shatters the 
cup, 7 

How the policeman disturbs the peace of the tavern in 
which we sup. 

1 The text has a note here to the effect that a fj shonlcl prohaWj’- be in- 
serted after ijut that it is not found in either of the two MSS. before 

the editor. 

MS. (A) has I), and reads ^ c>T SS’oA jyj fj u;UkL«. 

3 The text here and in the former line reads MS. (A) has Ij-J. 

5 The text reads 

* M S . ( A) J Ji 

6 There is a play on words here in the original Aw 

« Wine not being drunk all the grapcjuice conld be utilised for vinegar: 
There is a hint here that every one was discontented, had, as wo say, soar 
looks which the Persians express by saying AaS" tjHi. 

So and so sells vinegar. Qaanl says to his mistress. 

. > 1 ^ ^ iSjm ^^,yi 

1 MS. (A) omits Ij but the text is correct. 
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And in tlie year 697 H. (1297 A. 13.) the Sultan becoming suspi- 
cious of the newly-eonTerted Muslim Mughuls was contemplatino- 
188. to murder and eradicate them, and they also for their part, goaded 
by the extortion of tlie revenue collectors and tlieir extortionate 
demand.s for refunding diouey,' were plotting a rebellion Avhilst 
the Sultan slionld be bunting and hawking.a One of them who 
was opposed to this scheme made it known to the Sultan. Secret 
orders were written and despatched to the Governors of the country 
saying that on a certain clay 3 they should put to death all the 
new Muslim Mugliuls with one consent wherever they found 
them. 

Accordingly on the appointed date they despatched so many 
poor hapless Mu^uls with the sword of injustice, and sent them 
on their travels to the kingdom, of annihilation, that the mind 
cannot compute their number, and the name of Mughul no longer 
survived in Hindustan, although this custom of killing strangers 
has survived from that time. 

And in tlie commencement of affairs, the fact of so many 
victories following one another in close successfon led to extrava- 
gant ambitions in the mind of the Sultan; one of these was reli- 
gious innovation, and moreover by the assistance of these four^ 
Ulugh Khan, Husmt Khan, Zafar Khan and Alp Hban he was led 
to estimate himself , as being superior to the Prophet on vjhom 
he the fence and blessing of and his companions may 

God be gracious to them all^ The second was the conquest of 
the whole inhabited world like Sikandar ; this led to his ordering 
his name to he inscribed on the canreney and mentioned in the 
proclamation as Sikaudai'-i-sani.e WJieu ho sought the advice 

I This was spoken of above. ‘Alau-d-Din’s officers disapproved of the lavish 
'way he had squandered his money in gifts in the early days of his accession 
to power. 

8 jyU MS. (A). 

8 MS. (A) omits J 

4 MS. (A) 

6 MS. (A) omits J. 

6 Alexander the second. The accuracy of this statement is testided to by 
the lixistonce of coins hearing this title. Gold coins weighing 1G6, 168-6 and 
169‘5 grs. are in existence bearing the legend 

(S» Thomas,.. 168) 

Si]ta7i(laru-s~gdnl Fammu-l-mWat. Ndfii-u Anaru-UnUminm. 
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of ‘AIaix-]-Mulk Kofcwal of Dihli lie restrained the Sultan from 
pursuing both these claims and said, ‘‘ITo one can evolve a reli- 
gion out of his own brain unless he be aided ^ by G-od, and till 
he can perform miracles ** This object cannot be acquired hy the 
strength of dominion, and wealth, and majesty, and splendour, 
moreover such an attempt may he expected, nay is certain to 
result in violent disorders and tumults of all kinds, nothing will be 
gained while disgrace will follow the attempt: as for conquering 
realms, it is a worthy ambition, but needs the highest qualifica- 
tions, as well as perfection of. rule and a vazir like Ai’istotle, 
none of which are here existent. 

If the Sultan clears Hindustan of infidels and frees the envi- 
rotis of Dihil from these contumacious imffians, this will he in no 
way inferior to the world conquests of Sikandar.” 

The Sultfin, after due meditation, was greatly pleased with these 189- 
proofs deduced from reason and suppoi’ted by pi*ecedent, and 
bestowed a robe of honour upon. ‘Alilu-l-Malk and gave him large 
rewards, and abstained from attempting to satisfy either of his 
ambitions. The Amirs, who on account of the har’shness of the 
Saltan, and the roughness of Ms temper’, were unable to say any- 
thing of service, all sent presents of horses and valuables for 
‘Alau-l-Mulk and were loud in praise of him. 

Verse, 

In my opinion that one is thy well wisher, 

Who says that will be a thorn in thy path. 

In this year the Sultan proceeding to Deogir gained a fresh 
conquest ^ and doubled his spoils ; 

Tirnt whi^h he out after that his sword cut double, 

That which he defeated after that his mace defeated again ' 
and again . 

And in the year 698 H. (1298 A.D.) he appointed Ulugh Shan 
to the command of a powex’ful army, to ])roceed into the country of 
Gujerat against Rai Karau who had thirty thousand cavalry, and 
eighty thousand infantry, and thirty head of elephants, Ul ugh 

1 MS. (A) AbiUi aJLi| aIjc 13. 

8 MS. (A) aLs The text roads •1^'W correctly. 

8 MS. (A) J 



!^an, after Bai Karan was defeated, ravaged and laid waste Hitalii’' 
wala, and pursued him ; • and Rai Karan took refuge with Rai 
Ramdeo ** who was the ruler of Deogir, in the conn tiy of • the 
Deccan. The family of Rai Karan, with his treasury and elephants 
and all his possessions, fell into the hands of the Muslim w arrior. 
Amoflg the ladies of his harem was one Dewalrani, of whom JQiizr 
190- Khan the son of Sultan ‘Alau-d-Din ultimately became enamoured. 
He related the account of his amoars. to: Mir Khusru for him to turn 
into -verse, and the hook of Khizr Klian and Dewalrani. which is 
known as the ‘As/iig-a, is in his name. Uln gh Khan carried off an 
idol from Nahrwala (in place of the idol of Somnat which Saltan 
Mahmud had carried? to D-haznin. and 'the Hindus had made an 
object of their worship,) and took it to Dihll whei’e he caused it 
to be trampled under foot by the populace ; then he pursued Rai 
Karan as far as Somnat, and a second time laid waste the idol 
temple of Somnat, and huilding a mosque there retraced his 
steps. 

Kusrat lOnSn having proceeded to Kuhanhayat,* a well-known 
post, seized much spoil of valuable goods and rubies and other 
jewels from the traders;? Kafur Hazar Dinarl whom the 
Sultan Alau-d-Dih had latterly taken into close favour, and naade 
Naibu-l-Mulk, was part of that booty. 

When Dlugh Khan arrived on the frontiers of Alwar he occupied 
himself with verifying the amount of propea-ty and spoil which 
had' fallen into the hands of his people during these several 
battles, and exacted the giving up of mucb of it with great 
severity. A certain party of Mughuls who accompanied him thought 

1 MS. (A)J 

8 MS. (A.) 

8 MS. (A) 

4 MS. (A) reads Ail^. 

Cambay, in Gnjerat. According to Hunter (Imp, Gaz., TIT. 272) “ the 
name of .Cambay or Khambbat is said to be derived from Khamhha or Sfam* 
bhatirtk, the pool of Mahadeva under the form of the pillar god. ITnring the 
11th and 12th centuries, Cambay appears as one of the chief ports of tlie 
Anhelwara (Nahrwiila) kingdom and at the conquest of that kingdom by ihe 
MuBulmans in 1^97, it is said to have been one of the richest towns in India. 

Tieffen thaler. Vol. I. p. 372. Canhnhat, gv(iiid0 ville et port de mcr, que les 
Burop^cns appellent Gamlaye. (pp. 380-381.) 

6MS. (A)jV3*- 
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this rathei’ miiair, and consequeTOiy plotted a rebellion, but 
eventually were dispersed ; some of them went off to Rai Hamir 
Dev in Jham,^^ which is near Ran tanbhor, and some weut else- 
where. 

Ulugh .^lan proceeded by continuous marches to t us master at 
Dihll, and from this we gather that the massaci’e of the foreigners 
(above alluded to) took place after the arrival of Ulugh Khan 
from Gujrat. Historians have paid little attention to the due 
order of events, but God knows the truth. 

And in the year 699 H. (1299 A.D.) Ulu gh Khan was nominated 
to proceed against the fortress of Rantanbhor and Jhain, which 
is better known as Haushahr,* and Rai Hamir Dev, the grandson 191 
of Rai Pithora,^ who had ten thousand cavalry, and countless 
infantry, and celebrated elephants, gave him battle but was 
defeated, and with great generalship withdrew the whole of his 
forces into the fortress of Rantanbhor. 

Ulu^ Khan having reported * the state of affair's to the Court, 
uiged the . Sultan to capture the fort ; the Saltan collected his 
forces ® and marched against Rantanbhor, and in a short time, 
by skilful effort, and aided by tbe energy of his Maliks, completely 
subdued and took the foidress, and despatched Hamir Dev to 
hell. Great booty, and spoil, and treasures fell into his hands. 

Then he appointed ® a Kotwal to hold that fortress, and having 
bestowed the country of Jhain upon Ulugh Khan, left to attack 
Ohitor,*^ and having conquered that place also within a few days, 

1 TiefEeuthaler, I. p. 322, mentions a city called T-sclnin at a distance of 
five miles from the fortress of Kantanbhor. This would appear to be pro- 
bably the place spoken of in the text. 

See Elliot, III. 146 where Jhilin is said to bo IJji.ain, also p. 172, note 1, 
whore this opinion is abandoned. 

S Tieffeuthaler does not mention this name. 

8 SIS. (A) roads Eiii Hamir Dev of Kautanblior, omitting iSb 

but Bar ni calls Hamir Dov the nabm of Rai Pitliora, so that the reading 

of the text is adopted. 

4 MS. (A) oiH*- 

® MS." (A) omits I). 

9 MS. (A) 

1 Barnisays that after taking Rantanbhor and putting Harair Dev to 
death the Snlfcan returned to Dilili : so also Eirighta. See Hunter Qaz. 

III. 430. 
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and i liavir.g given it the name of Khizrabad. and having beston^ed 
a red canopy upon Kliizr Khan afox'esaid, made Ohitor over to him 
as governor. Among the events which happened in this expedi- 
tion this was one, that Nusrat Khiin had come from. Karra ^ to 
Rantanbhor, to reinforce Ulu^ Khan before the Sultan arrived 
there and during the siege one day a stone struck him on the 
head, and he went without delay to the other world. One arm 
of the Sultan, that is to say Zafar lOian, had been broken in the 
fight with Qutluq Khwaja, and now the second arm was broken 
also. 

When the army was encamped in the neighbourhood of Malhab^ 
the Sultan one day was engaged in the hunting field ; ^ when 
night came on he remained in the plain, and at dawn of day he 
posted his troops all round, while he himself with a select follow- 
ing ascexaded iin eminence and was watching the sport.® In the 
meantime the brother’s son of the Sultan, Akat Khan,^ together 
with a band of new-Muslim Mughuls who were engaged in per- 
192. forming the duties of guards, attacked the Sultan relentlessly, and 
smote him with arrows, seized him and wounded, his arm. As it was 
the winter season, and the Sultan, was wearing a cap® stnifed with 
cotton his wounds were not fatal. Akat Khan wished to alight 
from his horse and strike off the Sultan’s head from his body, 
but some of the attendants pretending to side with him and take 
his part, cried ont, the .Sult.an is killed I Akat Khan was satisfied 
at hearing this, and made off with all speed to the camp on horse- 
back, and eutei*ing the royal hall of audience seated himself upon . 
the tlirone, and drawing the canopy over his head, the Amirs, in 
accordance with ancient custom, gave in their allegiance to him 

IMS. (A)> 

8 MS. (A) jt. 

8 MS. (A) omits VV 

4 The reading here is doubtful. The text has 
with an alternative reading in a footnote. MS. (A) reads 

Firishta (Bo. Text p. 186) reads Taltih. 

6 Qamurii]ia, lien de chasse. (Pavet de Oonrteille). A Turki word 

signifying hunting ground, Firishta loc. cit. also uses this word. 

8 MS. (A) omits J- 1 Firishta also says Akat Khan. 

8 MS. (A) reads 
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as the riglitful and raised no overt objection. Akat Khaii 

was so overwlieiined by his inordinate Inst that on the instant he 
made an attempt upon the karam,^ but Malik Dinar Sammt who 
was on guard at the entrance to the haram with his men armed 
and equipped, said, Till you shew me the head o£ the Sultan I 
will not permit you to set foot within this private chamber. Sultan 
Alaq-d-Din, when ho had somewhat regained consciou-suess 8 after 
that perilous attack, bound up his wounds. He was convinced 
in Ilia own mind that Akat Khan, in unison with the Amirs who 
liad revolted, had had the audacity to make this disgraceful 
attempt upon* his life, for that were it not so, he was not the man 
to attempt it alone. 

Accordingly his intention was to make his way to Jhaiu ( where 
Ulu gh lOian was) with the fifty or sixty attendants who had 
remained with him, and see what course Ulu gh Khan would 
recommend. One or two of his confidential retainers poin)-*)! 
oht the unwisdom of this course and urged him to go at once to 
the royal pavilion and kingly court. 

Before they arrived at the Court fifty horsemen joined tliera, 
and Ak at Khan took the road to A fgh anpur. but a body of men 
who had- been despatched in pursuit of him by forced marches 
made him prisoner,^ sent him into the Saltan’s presence, and then 
ubtei’ly destroyed all his family and i-elations wherever they founci 
them, among whom Qatluq Khan his brother also perished.^ ^ 

Verse. 

One who injures the country is better beheaded 

And at that same time ‘Umar Khan and Mangu Khiun the two 

I The words ^om o tmak are Turkl woi'ds (P de C) tsP or 

signifies the royal family. It also means king: law : right, also a oastom intro-, 
clncod by Ohengiz Khan means simply “right ” or “ authority,” hence 

the words in the text would mean that they acknowledged him as rightfal 
king with due formalities. 

8 MS. (A.) omits 

8 MS. (.-1) 

* MS. (A) 

6 The account given by Barnl of this ocoui’renoe is the same as the text 
(Elliot Hi. 17 --173). I’mshta also calls him Snleimau Shah, Akat Khan, 
though Briggs in his translation calls him “ The Prince Kookn Khan.” 
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nephews of the Saltan, revolted in. Badaon. ; cei’tain of the Amirs 
sent from the Ooart seized them and brought them to the Saltan, 
by whoso orders their eyes were put out.i 

If thoTi revoltest against thy benefactor 

Even if thou art the snu, thou wilt fall headlong. 

This further occurrence took place, namely, when the Sal pn 
was engaged in besieging Rantanbhor, a person named Haji 
Mania, one of the slaves of Malikn 1-Umara KotwUl,^ gathered 
together certain ruiSiaxiSj displayed a counterfeit order in Dihii,^ 
entered the city by the Badaon gate, and sent for one Turmuzi 
Kotwal and in an instant cut his head off, ^ closed the city gates, 
and sent a messenger to ‘ Alau-l-Mulk 5 a friend of his, who was 
Kotwal of the Hew Castle, saying “ An order has come from the 
Sulpn, .come and read it ” ‘Alau-i-Mnlk being fully alive to what 
was going on ® did not obey the summons, whexeupon the rebel 
Haji Maula went to the Ruby Palace, and liberating all the 
prisoners, gave a horse and arms and a large hag (of gold) out 
of. the ti’easury to each one, gathered together an immense 
following; then he seized by force Saiyyid Zada-i-^Alawi Shah 
Habsa,'^ who on his mother’s side was descended from Sultan 
Shamsu-d-Din Altamsh (lyaltimish), summoning his chief men 
194. and nobles for the purpose, and seated him upon the throne at 

1 MS. (A) Aw SIOdAT (^»| jo Jms. 

8 According to Barni “ a mauld or slave of the late Kotwal Amira-l-Umara 
Fakhra-d-Din.” 

8 Pretending to have received it from the SakSn (Barni). 

4 MS. (A) •**ALa IOa j)\ 

6 ‘A15u-d'Din Ayaz (Barni). 

6 MS. (A) 

1 Barni’s account is as follows : There was an ‘Alawi (descendant oi ‘Ali) 
in Dihlx who was called the grandson of Shah Najaf who by his mother’s 
side was grandson of Sultan Shamsn-d-DIn. The Mania set off from the 
Bed Palace with a party of horse, and went to the house of the poor ‘Alawi. 
They carried him off by force and seated him on the throne in the Red Paleco. 
The principal men of the city were brought by forCe and made to kiss his 

hand.— (Elliot III. 176). The editor remarks that the passage in which he 
is called the grandson of Shah Najaf is very doubtful. 

Firishta writes.’ AAbklA AT ‘Alawi wbom 

they used to call Shahanshah who on his mother’s side traced descent from 
§hamsu»dTDi,n Altamsh, 
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the entrance to the Ked Palace, and compelled’ the chief men 
• whether they would or no, to swear alleguince to him. 

The Sultan, when he heard this tidings, did not publish it, nor 
did he betray any signs of emotion, until he had succeeded by 
superhuman effort in entirely ^ reducing the fortress. A week had 
hardly passed after this exploit of Baji Mania when Malik 
Hamidu Din, who was Amir of Koh, with his sons who were 
renowned for their valour, and a body of the cavalry of Zafar 
Khan who had come from Ami*oha to oppose the Mughuls,® 
engaged Haji Maula in fight, and having destroyed him, put to 
death the hapless Saiyyid Zada also, and sent their heads to 
Rantanbhoi’. The Sultlin nominated Ulug^ Khan to proceed to 
Dihli to track out those who had taken part in thats rebellion, 
and bring them to destruction. He also completely eradicated 
the family and I’elations of Maliku-l-Umara on this suspicion that 
Haji Mania would not have embarked on this enterprise without 
their instigation.^ 

The Sultan after adding the fortress of Rantanblior and its 
surrounding districts to the jaegir of Ulugh Khan returned (to 
Dihli). Ulugh ’Khan was taken ill that very day while on the 
road, and died,^ and Rantaubhor became for him like the Paradise 
of SHaddad.6 


i MS. (A) j j 0^1 

8MS.(A)t5l^u4^**Y?'^- 

3 MS. (A) 

4 The text reads bo also MS. (A), hub we shoxild, 

read ^ as without this the sense is not very obvious. 

Barm states, ‘'The sons and grandsons of the old Asoftt’a? Maliku-l-CTmara 

had no guilty knowledge of tho revolt, but they and every one belonodn.^ fn 
tliat family were put to death. ° “ 

5 The TunM-i-Fh-oz ^dhi states, in opposition to oar author, that UIu«-h 
Khan did not die till four or five months later, when he had collected a lariti^ 
force for the purpose of attaching Tilang and Ma‘bar. Pirishta also states 

that Ulugh Khiin died about six months Inter. '■ 

« MS. (A) reads See Qur’m Ixxxix. 5. 

“ Hast thou not seen how thy L<n-d did with ‘Ad ? with 
Iram of tho column.^ ? the like of which has uot been created iu 
■■ ■, ■ , ■the"land.” ■ ■ 
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Moreover a band of robbers of Jaioi’, whose leader was Mir 
Muhammad Shah, were captnred in Ranfcanbhor after the fort 

Iram of the columns “ This city is said to Uare been situated in Yemen, 
between Hazramaut and §ana‘a. It was founded by Shaddad ibn ‘Ad, who was 
excessively strong and mighty, and when he heard of Paradise and of what 
God had prepared thereinfor his saints, ‘ palaces of gold and silver and abodes 
beneath which rivers flow, and upper chambers above which are other upper 
chambers, (Qur’an xxxix. .21) he said to his mighty men ‘Verily I will take to 
myself upon the earth a city like unto Paradise.’ Then he appointed thereunto 
a hundred men of his servants and mighty men of valour, and under the hand 
of each of them a thousand helpers, and bade them search out and find an 
open space of the plain in the land of Yemen, and choose the best thereof 
in soil. Then he provided them with wealth, and designed for them the 
pattern of .their work, and wrote to his three chief . lords Ghnmm-ibn-'Ulwan, 
^aljhak ibn ‘ Qlvviin, and Walid ibnur Raiyyan, and charged them to write to 
their lords in the utmost parts of their cities that they should collect all 
that was in their land of gold and of silver, of pearls and of rnbies, of musk 
and ambergris and saffron, and should send them unto him. Then he sent 
unto all the mines, and took out therefrom all the gold and the silver that 
was in them, and he sent his three agents to the divers into the oceans, and 
they brought out therefrom jewels, and gathered them together as it were 
mountains, and all of this was brought to Shaddad. Then they sent the 
miners to the mines of rubies and emeralds and all other jewels, and they 
brought out from thence immense riches. Then he ordered and the gold 
was beaten and fashioned into bricks, and he builded therewith that' city, 
and he commanded the pearls and the rubies, the onyx ami the emerald and 
the cornelian, and the walls of the city were set with them. And ho made 
for it upper chambers, and above them other chambers supported ou columns, 
and to all of them pillars of emerald and of onyx and of ruby. Then he 
caused to flow beneath the city a wide channel which he brought to the city 
from beneath the earth a space of forty leagues, like to a largo canal. 
Then ho ordered, and there were made to flow from that channel, rivulets 
in the streets, and highways and streets flowed with clear water. And he 
ordered banks to be made for that canal and for all the rivulets, and they 
were overlaid with-red gold, and the pebbles thereof wero made of all kinds of 
precious stones, red and yellow and green. And tliere were planted on either 
bank of the stream and of the rivulets trees of gold bearing fruit, aud the 
fruits of them ware of those rubies aud precious gems. And the length of the 
city was made twelve farsaf^s and the breadth thereof like unto the length. 
And the walls of the city were high and lofty, and there were builded 
therein throe hundred thousand palaces set with all kinds of jewe’" within 
and without. And he built for himself in the midst of the city on the bank 
of the canal a palace lofty and high, towering over all those palaces * 

*'■ #*♦#*# and there passed 

in the bnildmg’ of it five hundred years. 
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was taken. When the Salpn asked Muhammad Shah (who had 
been wounded) ‘ If I should spare yoTir life and haye you cured, 
and you should thus escape this deadly danger, how would you 
treat me in future ? ’ he replied, ‘ If 1 should get well and should 
have an opportunity, I would kill you and raise the son of Haruir 
Dev to the throne.’ The Sultan wondered, and was amazed at 
this audacity, and enquired of his most shrewd and astute Amirs 
the reason why the people had so turned against him, and why 
these continual riots and seditions were so constantly occurring, 
and further sought to know how to set about remedying these 
evils. They shewed him several paths of conduct which would 
end naturally in four things. Firsily, the king should in 

his own pei’son he aware of the enterpxnses both good and had 
which are going on in his kingdom. Secondly, that he should 
put an end to wine bibbing, which is the source of so much evil. 
Thirdly, abandonment by the maliks of their gadding about to 
each others’ houses and holding delibei*atiTe meetings.* Fourthly, 
to demand hack the money which he had lavished, from all 
classes, whether soldiex’y or populace, because it is the fountaiix 
heJid of all riot and sedition, especially upstax'ts and nouvcatico riches,^ 
and in a short time these regulations would by their inherent 
good, he acceptable to the Rais, and pass from potentiality to 
actuality just as has alx’eady been related in a foimer place. 

' The Sultan did away with wine drinking, and brought the other 

Then Almighty God wished to send a warning to him and to his host, 
calling him to repentance, and he chose to himself Hud ibn Khfilid who 
came and called upon Haddad to believe and confess the power and unity 
of God, but he persisted in his idolatry and disobedience. Then Ilud warned 
him of puuishnient to come and of the fall of his kingdom, but he would 
nob be moved fi'om his evil ways.’’ 

At last he was informed that the city was finished and he set out to go to 
it with three hundred thousand, leaving all his kingdom to his son Mui'Sad 
who had it is said believed in the words of Hud. When ghaddiid arrived 
with one day’s journey of Tram a voice came from heaven, and he and all 
who -were with him fell dead, not one remained, and all who were in tho city 
died, the workmen and artificers, the agents and warriors, not a soul remained 
alive. And the city sank into the earth.” 

Mu‘jamu~l-Buldan. Yaqut Vol. I. 

1 MS. (A) reads in place of 

2 The Persian phrase is Jliauhhahd-i-sijla. 


195. 
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regtilafioiis also into -force, and also published sereral new rules 
of his own, which have never been heard of either before or 
after his time, whethex* they were in accordance with religions 
law or not ; one of these rules was that regulating the price of 
grain, _and cloth, and horses, and all necessaries essential to the 
comfort of the soldiery and populace, and the bestowal of rewards 
and alms upon all classes of the people, the detail of which is told 
at some length in the history of ?ia-i-Barni.i Those laws were 
the most exti'aordinary of all : this cheapness of provisions was 
one of the chief sources of the prosperity of the people, and 
formed a stout wall of defence against the irruption of the 
Mu glm ls. And inasmuch as in mentioning some of these events 
ana occurrences in the original work,® the chronological sequence 
has not been preserved, and they have been only incidentally 
mentioned as occasion arose, for this reason thev have also been 
recounted here in the same manner. 

196 . In the year 700 H. he ordered ‘Ainu-1-Mnlk Shihab MultEni to 
proceed to Malwa with a large army [and Koka the Rani who 
had forty thousand cavalry and 100,000 infantry, not being able 
to stand against him fled].^ ‘Ainu-1-Mnlk ravaged and pillaged^^ 
that country and returned victorious with countless spoils.* The 
]^usru of poets has described this in the ^AsMqp, in these words : 

He gave ‘Ainu-l-Mnlk a signal with his brow 
To ttirn his face towards the kingdom of Malwa j 
From the clear-sightedness which ‘Ainu-l-Mulk possessed, 
That which he ordered was brought into sight. 

He mai'ched with an army drawn up in array. 

And placed loand them sentinels like the eyelashes. ^ 

And in the year already mentioned the Sultan sot out for 
Sointh ® on a hunting expedition, and despatched to hell Sutal 

t The Tdrildi-i-Firoz Shahz, Elliot and Dowson, HI, pp. 192 et aeqq. 

8 MS. (A) 

8 The words in brackets are not found in IIS. (A). 

* Eiri^ta gives tho date of this expedition as 704 H. and calls Koka the 
Raja of Malwa. The text and MS. (B) reads B/2n7, 

8 There is a series of play upon the words ‘ain and dicla both 

of which, mean “ eye*’ which is quite lost iu translation . 

^ Sawana. The text has ^'^Jj*** Sorath. A/n-i- 

AUarl If. (11.) 243, 358. Bayley, Hist, of aujumt p. 2, 
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Dev a rebel who had taken refuge in that fortress with a huge 
army, the Sultan's army having before been unable to reduce it, but 
it now fell into their bands. And in the year 701 H. (1301 A.D.) 
the fort of Jalor was reduced by Kamaln-d-Din Kark and he sent 
Kanhar Dev, a headstrong rebel to the lowest abyss of hell. 

And in the year 702 H. (1302 A.D.) he sent Malik Kafitr Naib 1 
with a large army and complete equipment towards Tilang and 
Idarhat* and an immense quantity of treasure with elephants 
and horses, jewels and cloths, fell as spoil into the bands of the 
troops. 

And in the year 709 (1309 A.D.) ^ Malik Naib Kafur went a 
second time to Arankal* and having taken much treasure and 
several fine elephants and seven thousand horses as a present 
from Rai Nadar Dev the Governor of Arankal made him a 
regular tributary. And in the year 710 H. (1310 A.D.) the country 197* 
of Ma‘bar ® as far as Dhor ® Samundar came into the possession 
of the Muslims. 

And in the year 711 H. (1311 A.D.) Malik Naib brought to court 
and presented his spoils consisting of three Ijuudred an i twelve 
elephants, and- twenty thousand horses, ninety-six thousand wans 
of gold, and many chests of jewels and pearls besides other 

t MS. (A) reverses the order of this name. The text has 

* Telinga or Telingana, the ancient name of one of the principal kingdoms 
of S. India. See Atn-t-Aklan II. (3.) 237; also Hunter Imp. Qax.I. art 
Andhra ; also Cunningham Gfeogf. ojf India p. 619, 627. 

* There is a great gap here in the history partly due to the confusion of 
dates, and absence of chronological sequence mentioned by the author. Barni 
gives no assistance and Firishta very little. 

* Warangal was the ancient capital of Telingana (Tieff, III. 6) See Hunter 
Imp. Gaz, XIII. 521, Regarding Marhat or Maharashtra see Hunter, Imp. 

Guz. IX 166 ; also Grant DuflP, History of the Mahrattas, Preliminary Observa- 
tions; also Onnnmgham, Anc. Qeog. of India p. 653. 

Arangal or Warangal. Bami gives Laddar Dev as the name of the Rai of 
Arangal. Elliott III. 201. So also Firishta. See text L p. 207. 

i Ma'bar. Coromandel. See Ibn Batufcnh (Paris Edn.) HI. 328. Am-*. 

AJcharJ (Jarrett) III. 61, 60, Abn-l-Feda (Beinaud) I. ooxxviii, 

Ma‘bar extends from Kfdam (Oavalum) to Nilawar (Nellore). Wassif (Eand 
D ili. 33). 

S Firishta says Klmuja Hilji and Malik Naib -w-ere sent to conquer Ma*bar 
and Dhor Samnnd where there were idol temples full of gold, and jewels. I 
cannot identify Dhor Samund. 

34 
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booiy beyond the litnita of computation; Amir !^usru who 
■was with that army has given fall particulars in the Khazainu-l- 
Fntuh : some attributed these rictories to respite before punish- 
ment, and some to the miraculous powers of Sulpn ‘Alau-d- 
Bin, while others held that the peace and security of that reign 
were due to the unbounded blessings of the Sult5nu-1-Ma§haikii 
may God ^ sancMfy his resting-place. 

At length when the Sultan’s mind was satisfied, and he gained 
some leisure from the administration of the StatOj he set himself 
to provide for the future of his two sons, allotting to each one 
a province in the neighbourhood, and setting apart districts for 
them. Among other events was the marriage of Khizr Khto to 
Dewal BSni, and Girai’s account is of a nature to last to all eternity, 
and those who have the taste may read ’the account of that in 
the 'AsMqa; ® then having bestowed upon Khizr Khan the canopy 
and staff of office, and having made him his heir the Sultan sent 
him away to Hatnapur* and the foot of the hills. When affairs 
were settled,® and the heavens began to act with their ingrained 
natural deceit, and commenced displaying those evil iraits, and 
old age overcame the Sultan’s health, his followers deserted him ; 

Verse. ‘ 

In the world, when a king becomes advanced in years 
His worshippers grow weary of him ; 

His head, which is worthy of a crown, 

He must recline on musk not on ivory.® 

198. Various disorders affected and hectic fever which leads® to 

1 Nisamud-d-Dm AaHya was the son of Aljraad DanySl. He was horn at 
Badaon-. He died A-H. 726 and is buried at Dihli. 

See Ain-i-Aifebari III. 365. Firishta giyes a long biography of him. 

» M&. (A) omits 

I See E and D III 662, 653. 

* Text reads MS. (A) reads Haatinawar (PHatnawar} 

See Am-i-AJthari (J) 11. 104 and III. 70. also Hunter Oaz. Ind, v. 352. 

6 MS. (A) oib 

« It was the custom to bury kings with musk, camplmr and other odori- 
ferous substances. The throne was of ivory. 

1 MS. (A) j aA 

• MS, (A) reads for 
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ill-temper, and suspiciousness, and causes the health to become 
deranged, gained tlie mastery over him, and when only such a 
small amount of health I'emained that it was like a single lamp 
to light the whole house, Khizr Kljan in fulfilment of a vow he 
had made, in singleness of heart and sincerity of spirit set out 
from Hatnapur i barefooted upon a pilgrimage to tbe holy men 
of Dihli, and performed his thanksgiving foi* the restoration of 
bis father’s health,, but it is a very strange fact that he never 
once went to visit the Sultanu’l-Mashaijdi wal Auliya, 

“ Shaildj of the sects, Pillar of the faith, Nizarau-d-Din 
Like Khizr and Masili, with a breath brings bones to life 
with whom be was connected by bonds of affection and sanctity. 

And Malik N ail) informed the Sultan of the coming of Khizr 
Khan with considerable embellishment, saying that Alp Kham 
the maternal uncle of Khizr Khan, who had arrived from Grujrgt, 
out of policy and prudence,, having regard to the affairs of the 
State and in liis desire to become Naib and Vakil, had himself 
summoned his sistei'’s son, and farther i-emarked that if this crude 
idea and immature desire had not fixed itself iii the mind of 
Khizr Khan, why had he come unbidden to the Court ? 

The Sulpn whose health ; was upset, and his bx*ain disordered 
and disposed to entertain absurd prejudices, in according with 
the saying, * “ When a mau’s health is disordered his fancies are 
disordered,” from his great lack of discrimination taking this 
suggestion as the actual fact, and regarding this assertion® as the 
truth, instantly gave orders for the execution of Alp Khan. 

Malik liTaib and Malik Kamalu-d-Din Kark seizing that un- 
happy wretch like a meek lamb, out him to pieces inside the Royal 
palace. After that Malik Kaib induced the Sultan (on the ground 
that Khizr Khan had taken alarm at the murder of his uncle 
and that it was not expedient for him to return to his own 
place in the court), to issue instructions that, to allow of 
the restoration * of order in the State, he should go for some 

J iMS. (A) reads Ratnaxoar. khuaru in the ‘Ashtqa states “ Whea the 
Saltan recovered in some degree, Khi?r Khan set out on hie expedition to 
IJatanpar.’' (E and D III, 554). 

* MS. (A) 

8 MS. (A) reads ur***. s 

8 MS. (A) omits text line 1 and text line 2. 
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time to Amrolia till a command should issue sutnmoninpf liini 
to the presence. In the meantime he might engage isi hunting, 
and he was to return to the Court his canopy and staff oE 
office, and all the other insignia of royalty. Kh izr Khan having 
obeyed tliis order with a sad and distracted heart, after a 
little while i-elying npon the sincerity of affection he enter- 
tained for his father and the confidence between them, wrote 
bo him to this effect,! tliat he had never committed any breach 
of trust which could cause the Sultan to be so wroth with' 
him ; then overcome by sorrovv he determined to leave Amrolia 
for Dihli. When he arrived to do obeisance to his father, the chord 
of fatherly affection was stirred in the heart of the Sultan, he 
clasped his son to his hreost, and kissed him several times on the 
forehead, and motioned to him to go and see his mother. Khizr 
Khan went thither, and Malik Naib out of villainy, ^ on the 
instant went back to the Sultan and filled his ears with lies, 
saying, 2 ‘ Khizr lOjSn J^ow come for the second time to 
the palace with evil intentions without orders, and the Sultan 
takes no notice of the matter.’ The Sultan upon this occasion gave 
orders to send both brothers, JKhizr Khan and Shad! Khan, to the 
fortress of Gwaliar.* Malik Naib, after these two heirs liad been 
deported, and the way was clear for Malik Shihabu-d-Din, the' 
son of the Sult.aTi by another mother, who was yet a lad of tender 
years, made him heir-apparent and exacted from him. an agreement. 

After two or three days the Sultan’s life became intolerable 
through his affiiction, and he would willingly have purchased a 
breath at the price of a world, hut it was not to be had. 

Verse. 

Sikandar, who held sway over a world, 

At the time when he was departing, and was quitting the 
world, 

200- It could not he as he wished, though he would have given 

a world could they have given him in return the brief 
respite of a moment. 

! I follow the text here. MS. (A) omits 

» MS. (A) reads iSJJ jl 

* MS. (A) omits jj and. inserts . 

* MS. (A) Ealeivar- 
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The mini-; of Existence was emptied of the coin 6f life. 

This event took place in the jeav 716 H. (I3J6 A.D,).i The 
duration of the reign of Snltan ‘Alau-d-Din was twenty-one 
years. 

‘Alau-d-Din who struck his stamp upon the golden coin 

Subdued a world beneath the palm of his gold-scattering 
hand.® 

J3y the revolution of .the sky, that stamp became changed, 
but that gold 

Remained the same in appearance, and you may see it now 
pa.ssing from hand to hand. 

[Account of Amir ^usru and Mir Hasan may God have 
mercy on thevi'}.^ 

And among the poets ^ by whose exi.stence the reign of Sultan 
‘Alau-d-Din was adorned and honoured, one was the Khnsrii- 
Sha‘irau (Pi-inceof Poeis), may God shetv him mercy and acceptance, 
whose writings, whether prose or poetry, have completely filled 
the world from one remotest end to the otlier. 

He completed his five works, collectively called MJinmsa,^ in the 
year 698 H. (1298 A, D.),, in honour , of Sultau ‘Alau-d-Din, 

1 MS. v^) reads iDiamS in place of ait and this is correct 

as ‘Aluu-d-Din died on the 7fch Shawwal 715 H. see E and Dill. 556, but see 
also p. 208, “On the sixth Shawwal towards morning, the coi-pse of ‘Alan-d- 
Dln was brought out of the Bed Palace of Sin, and was buried in a tomb in 
front of the Jami* Masjid ” {TartM-i-JPtrmx Shahl) See also Thomas Pathdn 
JSiiiiga of DihU -p. 158 n. 1. 

S MS. (A) See Thomas Pathan Kings pp. 158 et segq, 

8 The.se words are not found in MS. (A). 

4 MS. (A) reads a1*j^ Jlj. 

8 These were the following ; — 

jTasht Bihisht. Sikandar ndma. 

J wa Majnun. Jj^J Shirln wa Khusru. 

^ Pa?j.j gang. 

lausru was of Turk! origin, his father Amir Mahmud came to Dihli daring 
the invasion of Changiz Khan into the service of Sul|;an Muhammad Tnghlaq 
Shah by whom he was advanced to high office, but waff eventually murdered. 
Mir Khusru succeeded his father, but gave up office and became the devoted 
disciple of Nizamu-d-Din Auliya, His KLamsa was written in imitation of 
the Khamsa of Shaikh Nizami. 

He is said to have written 400,000 conplets. Neither Kitnmsti is now extant. 


within the space of two years. Among these works is the Ma^la*U‘ 
hAnw&r^ which he composed in two weeks as he himself says (in 
these Terses) ; 

The year of this ancient heaven which had passed away 
Was after six hundred and ninety eight, 

Following on the steps of the sky traversing star ® 

In two weeks did the full moon ® arrive at completion. 

In the NafahBt * it is stated upon the authority of tSultann-l- 
Mashaikh Hizamu-1-Au.liya, tnay God sanctify Ms sacred Testmg~ 
jolace, that on the day of ju<lgment each individual will boast 
of some one thing, and my boast (said he) will he of the heart- 
burnings of this Turk Allah ^ (God’s champion); Mir Khusru 
probably alludes to this when he says : — 

Qiusrii my friend, strive in the right way 
201. That you may he called Turk-i-lGiuda (God's champion). 

Another poet was Mir Hasan Dililavi ® whose anthology also 
has enslaved the east and west of tlie world. Although in that 
reign there were other poets who composed anthologies, still by 
reason of these two eminent poets the mention of the others sinks 
into insignificance. 

“ When the sun comes out the stars disappear.” 

The death of Mir Xhusi-u took place in the year 725 H. (1325 
A.D.). fie is buried in Bihli at the foot of the sacred tomb of his 

1 The MafJau-l-Amvar. “Orfcas himinum. Poetna persicum, 

quod ad Pentada Khosrewi Dehlewi, anno 725 (inc 18 Deo, 1324J mortui, 
pertinet. Viginfci lihri qui singuli hiptoriam anam continent.” H.K. 12256. 

5 jJAt , AJ^tar-i-garAim Ichirpm. 8 iS/o. Mah-i-Kamil. 

4 ci.UpA> Fn/a/iat. The see Haji Khalifah. 

NafaMfu-l-uns “halitua familiaritatis e viris sanctitate eminentibug. 

prodeuntes, anctore Molla nostro Nur-ed-din Abd-el-rahmiin Ben Ahmad 
Jiitni anno 898 (ine. 23 Oct. 1492) mortno,” II. K. 13922. 

6 4JJt <Jy. Turk Aim. 

8 Mir IfasanDihlavi, whose name was >ShailA Naimn-d- 

DTn Hasan, was one of the most accomplished poets of his time. He, like 
Mir Khasvu, was a disciple of l)risamn-d,-Dm Auliya. Majma'u-l-Fu^aka I. 
196). He died as our author tells us fin 789 A. H.) at Daulatabad in the 
Deccan, where he was buried. So also Atash Kada p 351. 



own spiritual instructor » may God shew mercy to them. Maulana 

Hhlliab* wrote an enigmatical chronogram upon that, and having 

had it engraved upon a tablet of stone had it fixed above 
siirino » of Mir Khusru. , It is as follows 

Mir Ehusru, the :^usru of the Mngdom of eloquence, 

That ocean of excellence, and sea of perfection ; 

His prose is more attractive than flowing water, 

His poetry purer than the most limpid streams ; 

A sweet-singing nightingale without a rival, 

Honey-tongued parrot without an equal : 

In tracing the date of the year of his death, 

When I placed my Lead upon the knee of thought 
One plmase came as the date, 

Another was T^^i-i-^akar Maqcil^ 

Mir in the year in whioh SnlSan Muhammad having 

lard waste Dihli built DaulatgbSd « in the. Deccan, died in thai 


1 Nigamu-a-Diu Auliy5. 

^ See p. 99 note 2 q{ this wuik. 

•There is no English equivalent that 1 am aware oj £„, the word . IV. 
which mean, ■•aplaeo of pilgrimage." The word shrine" eonrey. tUsiC 

better than most others. ^ 

* The letters of OLh ^ give the date 725. Thus 70 + 4 + 10 + 40^1 + 
80 + 40 + 500 + 30. So also do those of J'fi- ^ 9 + 6 + 9 + 

iO + 300 + 20 + 2(X) + 40 + 100+l + 30.726. Not coJitiag the Wa. 

Mir Khusru died in the month of Eamaziin 725 A. H fissfi a n \ .i • 
said in the Majma‘u4.Fu?.,hd to have been buried in the btrial r f 
Shaikh Sljakkar Gauj ; as above stated in the text he was buried close to the 

gr-ave of his spiritual guide Kigamn-d-Din Auliya. 

.pL’el?"“"‘'*^^‘ " P-Tot of honW 

s MS. (A) omits ilj| ending ^ri**^* 

Daulatabad. Lat 19° 57'N. and long. 75°18'B. 28 miles N.-lV.of Hyderabad, 
It was originally called Deogiri or Deogarh, and was the capital 
Yadava kingdom. After being taken by ‘Alfiu-d- Din, which event is note- 
worthy as being the first appearance of the Muhammadans in the Deecnr, 
It was given back to its Raja Ramcbandra who rebelled, was auhdnori T. ’ 
Nai^ Malik Kafur, taken prisoner and sent to Dihli whence he was restored 
to hxs kingdom. Finally in 1338 (739 A.H,) Muhammad Tu^Iaq Sh 
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country, and was buried in the city of DaulatabSd where hia 
tomb is well known, and is visited as a shrine of sanctity 

^AvU may his resting-place be sanctified^ mjs-^ 

Those two parrots from whose birth 
Hindustan was filled with sngav, 

Became at last a mark for the an'ow of the sky 
And were silenced and prisoned in the cage of eai’th. 

Sultan SHiHlBiirD-DiN ibn ‘Alau-b-Din KniLJi 

202 - Who w^as a child, ascended the throne as a puppet in the month 
of Shaw wal, 715 A.H. (1316 A.D.) by the exerlious, and with 
. the consent of Malik Naib, and was styled by the above title 
He sent Malik Ikhtiyaru-d-Din Sanbal to the fortress of Gwaliar 
to put out the eyes of Khizr Khan and Shad! Qan. He also 
caused the mother of Khizr Khan, Malika-i-Jahan, to be im- 
prisoned, and confiscated all her property, Oiod having thrown the 
Shahzada, whose name was Mubarak Khany into prison, intended 
to put out his eyes, but fate did not second his efforts. 


deserted Dihli for Deogiri winch he renamed Daulatabad and issued stringent 
orders to all the inhabitants of Dihli to remove to the new papital. 

Ibn Batuta (Paris Edn. lY. 46) who visited at this time, compares it to the 
former capital, and say that the citadel was named This was evi- 

dently the old name of the city, Deogir as we should probably road 

1 Niiru-d-Dm ‘Abdu-r-Rahmnn was born in 817 A.H. (1414 A.D.) at Jam 
Khurasan, whence he took the name of Jaml. 

His father’s nanjo was Nigamu-d-Dln Aljmad. He was from his earliest 
years distinguished for his mental powers, and at the early age of five 
Received the name of NGru-d-Din (Light of the Faith) and later he was 
known as Manlana. He became very famous and attained to the highest 
dignity attainable by a mystic, that of ‘Arif.. He wrote many works in 
poetry, grammar’ and theology, among others iho Haft Aurang, a series ot 
seven ‘poem.<i, vig., BihilaM-Zdhah, The golden chain ; Qissa-i-SalS^nait via 
Ahsal, ^Story of Saljimnn and Absiil ; Tuhfat%.UAhrar ; The Offering to the 
Wise 5 Sahhata-l-abrari Kosary of the Pious ; Tiisuf wa Zulei^a, Yuanf and 
Kuleigia,; Latli wa Mujniin, LailiandMajnuu Khivad Mama, Book ^f Wisdom. 

He died in the year 898. H. (1493 A.D ) 

See I Uajl'Khalifah 14412. Ittsa/ and ZuLeij^a (Griffith’s Preface.) Beale 
(Diet, of Or. liiog;). p. 132, 
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When his attempts to uproot the family of ‘Alau-d-Din became 
known, two sirdars named Mubashshir and Bashir in concert with 
a body of paiks of the garrison of the Hazar Sutun palace, one 
night murdered Malik Naib.i 

Ferse. 

If thou doest evil, hope not for good, 

For never wilt thou gather grapes from thorns ; 

I do not imagine that thou who hast sown bai-ley in autumn 
When harvest comes wilt gather in wheat. 

Then, having released Shahzada Mubarak Khan from prison, 
they appointed ^ him to be Naib to Sultan Shihabu-d-Din in 
place of Malik Naib : Mubarak Khan carried on the affairs of the 
state for one or two months after that, and succeeded in conciliat- 
ing the Amirs and Maliks. Then he sent Sultan Shibabu-d-Din 
to the 'Wtress of Grwaliar where he finally died in the year 716 H.® 

Verse. 

No one has ever seen a trace of fidelity in Time, 

Everyone who seeks fidelity from Time is in error. 

The Sirdars having put some of these -paiks to death, ^ scattered 203 . 
the rest of them iu all directions. 

Verse. 

Good requites good, and evil meets with evil, 

This is the way of the world : reqxiital of actions. 

And the period of the reign of Shihabu-d-Din was three 
months and a few days. 

Sultan Qutbu-d-DIn Mubaiuk Shah ibn ‘Alau-d-Din 

Ascended the throne of Dihli with the consent of the Amirs 

1 Thirty-five days after the death of ‘Alau-d-Din (Barni) i,e,, 716 H. 

(1316 A.D.) 

2 MS. (A) 

8 There is a difference here of great importance between the printed text 
and the MS. The former has 710 H. while MS, (A) reads 716 H. which is 
correct, aa is seen from the Jfnh Sivihr of Mir Khnsrii. 

* MS. (A) 

With regard to the snccesaion. of Shibaba-d-Din, see Firishta, who 
describes him by the name of ‘Umar Khan (Brigg’s Firishta 1. 383). His 
fall name was Shihabu-d-Din ‘Umar according to Mir Klinsru. 

35 
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and Vazirs in the eanly part ol the year 717, and ap- 
partioninff appointments and suitable jaeglrs among his most 
trusted Amirs, specially distinguished by promoting to high 
oflSlce one Hasan, Barawar bacha,* who was vexy hahdsotue, 
and had been brought as a captive from Malwa. He had been the 
protege of Malik ShadI Haib-i-l^a??, the Hajib of Sultan ‘Alau-d- 
JDin.3 

He gave him the title of l^nsru Khan. The tribe of Barawar ^ 
are a family of servile position in Gujrat; but now in the kingdom 
of Dihli, the Sultan, to such an extent was he infatuated by his 
beautiful face, raised him, in spite of his unhtness for the office, 
to the trusted post of Vazir. 

Verse. 

If thou desirest thy kingdom to be glorious 
Give not higli office to an upstart ; 

XTnless thou wishest that thy state should he ruined 
Entrust not thy affairs to the inexperienced. 

And Sultan Quthu-d-Din, inasmuch as he had undergone the 
affliction of imprisonment, on tlie very first day of his reign had 
all the prisoners liberated, and appointed Malik Fakhru-d-Din 
Juna the Son of Ghazi Malik, who eventually was entitled 
Muhammad ‘Adil^ to be Mtr AJchor.'^ 

In the first year of his reign he contemplated the. conquest of 
Deogir otherwise called Daulatabad,® but his Amirs opposed and 
dissuaded him. 

1 So also tlio Tdnldi-i'Firoz Shahi of Barni, but ^usrii in both the *Ashtqa 
and Nuh Sipihr, s<»ys the beginning of 716 H. In the latter poem the date is 
Bpecifioally stated to have been the 24th of Mnljarram, 716 H. But Firishta 
says the 7th of Muharram, and the editor states in a footnote to the transla- 
tion of the Nuh Sipihr, that in some loose extracts the date is 717 H, 

‘Alau-d-DIn having died on the 7th Shawwa.1 716 and Shihabu-d-Din 
having reigned three months and a few days, would bring the accession of 
Qut.bn-d-Din to about the middle or end of Mnljarram 716, so that we may 
consider this as the correct date unless there was an interregnum of a whole 
year, of which there is no evidence. 

8 MS. (A). 

A MS. (A) omits ^ after * 243. (A). 

6 Master of the Horse. Akhor is a Turkish word signifying stable. Of. 
Akhfca. a Tnrkx word signifying, a gelding. 

<* See p. 271 note 6i 
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Verse. 

It was not deemed expedient, from motives of wisdom, 
That the world’s king should move from his place ; 

Who knows, what are the hidden designs of evil wishers, 
Or who, in all sinoerity, is well disposed to the king ? 

In the year 718 H. (1318 A.D.) Sultan Qatbu-d-Din sent Sar 
Salahi with order’s to proceed to Owaliar and put to 

death Sbizr -l^an and Shadi Khan. Having done this he sum- 
moned Dewa! Rani and included her in his haram. With 
reference to this Mir Kfeusru writes : 

Verses. 

In short one who is acquainted with the secret of this mystery 
In tin's way opened the door of this treasury of secrets, 

That when the, Sultau Mubarak ^ah in cruelty 
Turned against his own kith and kin with anger and frown- 
ing, 

He considered tliat the interests of the country demanded 
their murder, 

And thought that they deserved the sharp sword. 

His object was to empty the country of noble men by mali- 
cious enterprise. 

Secretly he sent a messenger to Khizr Khan 
Making treacherous protestations of Jiearty good will 
Saying, Oh thou shining liglit who remainest far from the 
assembly, 

Thy body ill at ease and thy countenance without light ; 

Thou knowest that this is none of my doing, 

The oppressed remains while the oppressor disappears. 

If thou art imprisoned, by the Lord of the world 
When the time comes he himself will loosen these bonds. 

In this matter haste and anxiety are not fitting, 

An elephant extricates itself from the mii’o by patient en- 
deavour. 

How, we too are engaged in plumbing this matter 
So that by clever contrivance we may free you from that 
captivity. 

1 “ A ruffian, named Shadi {Mir JDiusrti K and III. 655; ) 


204. 
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If thou art fitted to become a king 

We will make thee ruler over a wide kingdom. 

JBat the affection for some one which spiings in thy hearti 
Is not fitted for the loftiness of thy ambition. 

Dewal liani who is but a handmaiden to thee, 

For whom even were the moon needed as handmaid this were 
an easy matter, 

I have heard that she is so dear to thee 

That thy cypress-like foim stoops to kiss her feet. 

This is not fitting that from shortsightedness 
The king should be enslaved by a slave. 

The gourd is in any ease of no account in the garden 
205. That it should attempt to raise its head in emulation of the 
GMnar. 

A straw which places its foot upon the face of the stream 
Is carried hither and thither by the wind and buffeted by the 
floods.* 

[My heart’s desire makes this request, that thou should’st give 
up that mistress of thine.] 

Since she went from here, send her back hither again 
Send her to take her place at the foot of my throne. 

When the infatuation of thy mind is somewhat less 
We will send her back to thee to be thy handmaid. 

W hen the messenger went and took back the message 
Ehizr Khan’s heart no longer enjoyed any rest. 

First he wept tears of blood which flooded his eyes and lips, 
Then he sent back an answer mingled with blood 
Saying, since the Shah has attained his ambition in becoming 
a sovereign, 

He must leave D^yfal Rani to me. » 

If however you desire to deprive me of this wealth 
You desire to see me despoiled of wealth and light. 

Since this heart’s delight holds her head as high as mine 
Cut off my head, afterwards thou wilt know. • 

When the messenger, from that grief -stricken soul 

* Here follows in the text the following verse given above in brackets. 

Om«1A. y\j of) A — U 

With a footnote saying that this verse is in the bat in none of the 

threeMSS, It is also nob in MS, (A.) 
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Bore those fiery sighs to the palace of the king, 

The Emperor waxed wrath from head to foot 
From his hairt he smiled, as lightohig smiles iu the cloud, 
The flame of the fire of i enmity shot forth, 

He whd sought a pretext, was provided with a new one.* 

In anger he sent for Bar Salami (the Kotwal) 

Saying you must travel this day before nightfall a hundred 

krohs / 

Go to Gtwaliar at this moment without delay 

And with the sword out off the lieads of ’the lions of the 
country, 

That I may be safe from the nobles of the country 
Because this disturbance, small as it is, risks the existence of 
the country. 

At his order the tyrant set out, 

The pigeon was tied * by the foot and the hawk hungry. 

In that day and night he travelled several leagues 
He arrived and again imprisoned him intending (to kill him) * 
He made known the orders he had received from the throne,' 
The garrison of the fort set about carrying out this severe 
measure ; 

The ruthless soldiery entered shamelessly 6 into that pure 
place of chastity, ^ 

The veiled ladies* were thrown into consternation and screamed 
so that the roof and doors shook with their cries. 

In that palace every ari-ow-like beaml became cnived like a 

bow, 

The day of resurrection became a guest in that Paradise : 
From the comers of the rooms in great consternation 
Ihe male lions leapt forth in wrath, 


206 . 


i MS. (A) reads Ajljj ^ 

* MS. (A) roads ,^(j (_j 

® MS, (A) The text has a misprint 

* The text is wrong here. MS. (A) reads correotly, 

' 8 MS. (A) 

has hero the two meanings of arrow, and rafter or beam. 


The arms bad lost their strength, and the bodies their power. 
Force was dead, and wit had sunk to sleepd 
Shadi IHiau Wala waxed wrath, and sought aid from the 
protection of G^od most High, 

Nimbly he leapt upon the Kotwal and fought with him for a 
long time, threw him to the ground and sought for a sword 
wherewith to slay him. 

Inasmuch as he had lost his sword of victory 
"What did that unattainable strength avail him ? 

Allies ran up to help him from right and left 

They fell one after the other and that fallen one rose up. 

Each fierce (lion) was attached by ten dogs,* 

See how the dogs vent their wrath upon the lions, 

Hey for the meanness of the cowardly sky 
That permits dogs to hunt lions ! 

When they had forcibly bound those two prosperous chief- 
taius, 

The time hound the hands of fortune and prosperity. 

Those wondrous men fell into disgrace, 

Blood-reeking swords appeared on every side 
When the inurdei’ous clashing of daggers was heard, 

The blood-thirsty murderer appeared from the door, 

Hard as a rock,^ source of grief, though his name was Shadi 
(Joy) 

As repulsive as the document of a dowry, and the grief 
arising from debt. 

Artful enough to depose Hajjal* from his place, 

I *sij uy> ti>!p MS. (A). 

8 MS. (A) 

8 MS. (A) 

♦ Acl-Bajjdl called also Al-Masiha’l-Kagzdb- 

The false Christ or Antichrist who is to appear as ono of the signs procecling 
the resurrection. Cf. 3 Thcss. ii. So oallod according to some bocause he 
will cover the earth with his adherents like as the tar covers the body of 
the mangy camel, the word dajala in Arabic having the primary 

meaning of smearing with tar. 

According to others ho is so called because of Ms lying (secondary moan- 
ing of t^ii) in axTOgating to himself godsliip ; or again from dajjnla 

in the twofold aignilicutiou, of “covering” (truth with falsehood) or “gild- 
ing,” scaLaaes.x). ' 
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Hideous enough to make Satan forgetful of his own ugliness; 

On each side of his face was gathered a dark cloud, ^ 

From every hair sprang a sword * 

Fiei'ce wrath as cutting as the executioner’s sword, 207 . 

A- glance as piercing as the chisel of Farhad ; 8 

His lips wreathed in an angry smile. 

Through wrath sekingjhis lips between his teeth 

His one desire , and wish was revenge and punishment, 

From head to foot a statue of hatred and scorn ; 

According to the llishkat, Dajjal will be the second of tho ten signs or 
tokens which are to precede the resurrection. After three of these signs have 
occurred, namely, the rising of the sun in the west, the coming of Dajjal, 
and the appearance of the boast which is'to emerge from the mountain of 
Safah, repentance will no longer avail anything. 

The coming of Dajjai is to he a time of calamity such as has never before 
been known. He is of low stature though bulky, with splay feet, blind, with 
the flesh even on one side of his face without the mark of an eye. His 
r.ight. eye is blind, like the seed of a grape, and the word kufr, 
Infidelity, -is written between, his eyes, he is to appear from the middle of a 
road between Syria and ‘Iraq and will mislead on the right hand and on the 
left. The repetition of the Chapter of the Cave (Qur'an XVIII) will he a 
means of repelling his wickedness. He will not be able to enter either 
Mecca or Medinah. His stay upon earth is to last forty days, one day equal 
to a year, and another day equal to a month, another day like a week and 
rest of the days like ordinary days. Dajjal will it is said bestow great 
abundance upon those who believe in him, but sorely afflict those who i-eject 
him. He is to perform miracles such as killing a youth by severing him in 
two with a sword and restoring him to life. Q'hen Jesus will descend from 
heaven and will destroy Dajjal at the entrance to a village called Lud, in 
Palestine. The Jews of Isfahan will follow Dajjal before whose doming 
there will he three years during the first of which the sky will withhold one- 
third of its rain and the earth one-third of her productions, during the 
second the sky will withhold two-thirds and the earth two-thirds, during 
the third neither sky nor earth will yield rain nor produce, and every animal 
in the earth will die. He will then come forth upon a white ass, the space 
between the ears of which is seventy feet. 

I His whiskers. 8 MS. (A) The text reads 

8 dljfcy* Farhad. See Beale Dirt. Or Bwg. p. 87. for the story of Farhad 
who in order to gain the lovely Shirin, with whom he was madly in love, 
attenipted to cut through a mountain; he was on the point of completing 
his labour when false intelligence was sent to him by the husband of Shirin 
that she was dead, whereupon he cast himself headlong aud was dashed in 
pieces.' 
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When be gaye the signal and blandished his sword on all sides i 
Not one leapt like lightning from that mass of clonds. 

May God have mercy ! 

How could anyone draw the ^sword of revenge upon that 
crowd of moonlike faces. 

Whose heai't would not be tom with distracting grief 
In pity for so many young and beautiful men ? 

Oh Lord ! may the breast of heaven be rent a hundredfold 
To think that it has brought so many noble ones to the dust. 
How can you look for pity for the blood he sheds, in the hearf 
of the butcher ? 

Whose one desire is to see his knife stained with blood. 

When the bloody butcher binds roses upon his head, 

Why should he withhold his knife from the rose-like body ? 
Since no one of them desired that the sword should succeed 
in shedding their blood,* 

There leapt from their midst like a whirlwind 
A man of low origin, a Hindu, by birth 
Dusky of hue, like to Ahriman,® 

Hay ! a thousand Ahrimans would stand aghast at his face 
Grief-increasing like the pleasure of those in distress. 

Wrong in judgment like the iuteilect of young people ; 
Unlucky to look upon as a young owl. 

Like a morning in Dai * at Ghaznin cold and inhospitable ; 
Like the night of sorrow his forehead full of gloom, 

Like the nature of a wicked man, accursed. 

A lip like the sole of a plougliman’s foot, 

A cheek like the mouth of a man with paralysis' ; 

That hideous one had a mouth like a helmet, 

His smile like the yawning of a burst shoe ; 

Long whiskers twisted over bis ears 

1 MS. (A) tJJ 

* MS. A t) oy- 

8 Ahriman, the Satan of the Persians, is said in their traditions to have 
been born out of the thought of the Almighty and of his pride in the world, 
while the first man (whom they call GayOmarth) was horn from the sweat of 
the brow of the Almighty wiped off in bewilderment at the sight of Ahriman. 
See Albiruni (Chrcw.) 107. 

* The tenth month of the Persian year. See Albiruni [Chron.) p. 62. 
It answers to oar month of December. 



His wliislcers taking the place of the ring in the 
Lightly he leapt out from the line of warriors, 

[You would think that a ware of hlood would hurst from 
His skirt tucked up in his wrathful haste, his sleeves 
hack for bloodshed.] 

He demanded a well-tempered sword from his officer,* 

Drew it, and tightened up the skirt of his tunic ; 

[The head of that cypress-like noble fell from 
He who was renowned for his youth and beauty] ® 
Martyrdom was evident ^ in Ebizr in that palace j 
Just as the tree praises Grod when its branches put forth 
The heaven kept lamenting over his punishment ; 

The angels continually assisted him iu his martyrdom^ 
Hizwan threw open the gates of Paradise, 

All the Hurls began to sing his pi’aises, 

Prom that mai-tyr’s shout of triumph which 
the Shah, 

The sun and moon joined in the martyr’s song. 

When the dagger was raised aloft and the Shah’s face 
seen amid its clustering locks, 

Lamentation arose in that assembly like ® the roll of 
The sun made his body a shield to protect him. 

But Pate turned it oir one side from before him. 

When the sword of Pate severs the coi'd of Hope, 

Heither sun nor moon can become a shield for thee; 

With one blow ivhich that ruthless one struck 
He made the Shah’s head a guest in his bosom. 

To wash away the blood, the revolving water-wheel of the 
Required that the spring of the sun should yield all its blood 
But, since there was no longer a breath of life in his body, 
Of wliat avail was it to wash the blood from the surface 
Dewal Rani, who was a woman of dignity and beauty. 

Was the lifespring of Khizi* Khan’s existence. 


t A footnote to the text states t 
(A) contains them. 

» MS. (A) j. 

S These lines are not 

MS. (A) 
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Sinco tlie KhiV.r of the sky had lain in smbnsh to slay him 
That vei’y well of life ^ of his. became the sword of enuiit-.y. 
When we look in this crystal glohe carefully 
Many life giving springs are also fahil to their Kliizr. 

The sonl of the lover was poured out with his life hlooo, 

But still was hovering round about the' beloved one. 

A rose from which thou hast tasted a pearl of dew, 

Thou wilt shed thy blood* for it a hundred times. 

Instead of ros6 water they drew his heart’s blood from that 
rose, 

See how they (mercilessly) robbed him of his blood 1 

And when the foundation stone of this edifice of his destruction 
of the family of ‘Alau-d-Din was laid, the question was asked of 
a devotee, why this should be ? His reply was because ‘Alau-d-Din 
had cast a firebrand into the family ^ of the uncle of his bene- 
factor, and as a consequence similar treatment had been meted out 
to his own family. 


In this fuU voiced, re-echoing dome (the world) 

Whatever speech yon utter that same will you hear. 

At all events, after the usurpation by Sultan Qutbu-d-Din, all 
the rules and regulations made by ‘Alau-d-Din, each of which 
embodied some wise purpose or far-seeing design, were thrown 
into confusion, and dissoluteness and wickedness, contumacy and 
rebellion sprang anew to life during the reign of Sultan Qutbu-d- 
Din, who threw open the doors of license and gratification of 
d<5sives to the people ; and when Malik Karaalu-d-Din Garg, after 
that Alf !Eiau had been summoned to the presence and had been 
executed, proceeded to Qnjrat whore he attained martyrdom, 
‘Ainu-l-Mulk Mnltani was nominated by the Court, ^ and having 
quelled the disturbance there regained posvsession ® of JiTatirwala 
and all the country of Gujrat, Sultan Qutbu-d-Din married the 

» J'b * MS. (A) 

8 'MS. (A) reads. tyUilA instead of ^ and place of 

4 MS. (A) 0^ 


^ its . ( A) j 
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clan gliter of Malik Dinar, and Laving given ^ liim the title of 
Zafai’ Khan sent him to Gujrat. He performed * the important 
duties of that province better and more satisfactorily than ‘Aintt-L 
Mulk. 

In the year 718 H. (I3l8 A.D.) Sultan Quthu-d-Din marched 
for Deogir with a larger army, and the Rais of that country were 
not able to stand against, him. . 

He flayed® Harpal Deo who had rebelled during the time which 
followed the deatli of Ram Deo,^ The country of the Marhattas 
also fell into the hands of Qutbn-d-Din Avho, having given Kh.usru 
iKhan the canopy and staff of office ordered him to proceed to 
Ma'bar, arid having left Yaklakhi in Deogir as Naib, returned to 
Dihli. Near Badra-i-Sakun ® Malik Asad u-d-Din ibn Ya gh rash 
Kli an who was called Bialik Ehamush. and who, was tbe uncle's 
son of Sultan ‘Alau-d-Din, was smitten with the ambition of 
chieftainship,® and plotted a rebellion against the .Sultan, who 
however was warned 7 of this design by one of his loyal ad- 
herents, and gave orders for the i,ramediate execution of Bialik 
Asadri-d-Din. He also sent orders that twenty of the relations of 210 
Taglirasli Khan who were avrare of this conspiracy ® some of vvliom 
were children, shoulcL be executed, and when he reached Jhain he 
sent Shadi Kath ® his chief captain to Gwaliar to bring the family 
and relations of the murdered Khizr Khan and ^adi Khan with 
the remainder of the Aaraw of ‘Alaa-d-Din to Dihli, after having 


* MS. (A) inserts tjjf j’ 

S MS. A. The textual reading is preferable, 

5 The Sultan ordered him to be flayed, and his skin to 
gate of Deogir. 

* MS. (A) omits ® Called Ghat-i-Sakun by Barni, 

6 MS. (A) reads 1 MS. (A) 

5 There is a direct opposition here between the priiited text and tlie MS. 
The latter MS. (A) writes and this 

as it seems more reasonable than that entirely innocent persona shonld have 
been pub to death, though the statement that some were children is in keep- 
ing with the reading of the text. This latter is moreover supported by the 
statement of Barni. “ They had no knowledge whatever of the conspiracy, 
but were all seized and slaaglitered like sheep.” 

9 MS. (A) reads ASJT gbadi Kath, and this is the name given also 

in Barni’s history. Neither the text nor the alternative reading given in its 
footnote is correct. ' 
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killed Sulpu Shihabn-d-Din. which be carried out. Sultan 
Qutbu-d-Din was led by the fact that !^izr lOian had been a 
disciple of the Sultan u-l-Mash aikh ISTizamu-d-Diu Auliya, to 
regal’d that holy ShailA with suspicion and distrust, and in 
opposition to the wishes of the holy ShailA, sent for Shaikh 
Buknu-d-Din from Multan, and honoured Shaikhzada-i-Jara, who 
was one of the opponents of Shaikh (Nizamu-d-Din) with special 
distinction. 

Verse. 

When God t desires to openly disgrace any man 

He leads him to abuse those of holy and pure nature; 

And if G od desires to hide the sins of any man 

He leads him to talk little about the sins of other sinners. 

His habits also underwent great change, and his heart embol- 
dened him to walk in the valley of bloodshed as his father had 
done, so that rivers of blood began to flow, and he put to death 
"witiiout any cause Zafar Khan Wall of Gujerat. 

In the mean while Yaklakhi had prepared a rebellion in Deogir, 
and had arranged to assume the insignia of roj^alty. At last 
when IQiusru Khan reached Deogir, the men of the army who had 
been sent to Deogir seized Yaklakhi and made him over to 
KhnsrCi I2h.an, who sent him bound to Dihli where he was execu- 
ted. The Sultan* also put to death Malik Shahin who was 
211. known the title of "Wafa Malik, without any reason, save the 
j’epresentations of .some intriguers. 

In the.se days the Sultan used generally to array himself in 
women’s garments, and adorning himself like them with gold and 
jewels, used to give public audience. Moreover he openly indulged 
in drinking and other forms of vice, inter miirem fominamque 
disorimon nullomodo facere solebat. 

Verse. 

Statnra cnjnsvis ut littera Alif erecta, idem quod litterse 
DaZ et incurvescebat, adeo Alif in rimam omnium 
inserebat. 

t MS, (A) omifca the word in error. 

S MS. (A) omits the word hut it appears to be required. 
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He used to oommaTid buffoons and jesters to insult with, jest 
and witticisms his most trusted and eminent Amirs, as for in- 
stance ‘A inul Mulk Multani and Qarabeg, who held fourteen ap- 
pointments, and summoning them for that purpose to the roof of 
the Hazar Sutun palace, they used to perform lo'w buffooneries, et 
nudefacti, gestu turpi et obsccBiio, in vestes nobilium lionoratorum 
mingebant. Thus he prepared everything that was necessary 
for the downfall of the kingdom. 

Verse. 

There was the rose, the leaf adorned it too. 

And the kingdom seemed to say • 

Oh ! King what can come to pass from wine bibbers 
What too can come to pass from unrestrained lust 
The king maddened by lust, the empire ruined, the enemy 
before and behind. 

It is only too plain in such a case, what must come to pass. 

And after the mui’der of Zafar Khan, ho raised Husamu-d-Din 
who was half-brother ^ to Khusrix ^au to succeed to the position 212. 
enjoyed by Zafar £han and nominated him to proceed to Gujrat. 
Husamu-d-Din collected together the Barawar* crew from all 
parts of that country and nur.sed a scheme of rebellion in his 
brain. The Amirs of Zafar Khan’s party ® however seized him 
and sent him to Dihli. The Sultan led by the feelings he enter- 
tained towards Khusru Khan took no steps to punish him, but 
had him set at liberty on the instant and gave him extraordinary 
privileges. Then lie appointed Malik Wabidu-d-Din^ Quraishij 
to Gujrab in place of Husamu-d-Din. He it was who was the 

1 Barni calls him jiMyi which the translator renders maternal nncle. 

But if our text is oorre,ot it would, appear that he was not but 

bo that is to say half-brother by the same mother, but by a different 
father. This is the meaning of the word here used, and would 

further account for Barni later on calling him baseborn. 

8 MS. (A) jl ji. 8 MS. (A) ^ 

A Thus the printed text. -Barni also calls him Waljldu-d-DIn so I have 
adopted this reading. MS. (A) reads Wajihu-d-Dia. 


cause of the arrest of Yaklaklii.! l^usru Haan having- arrived 
on the frontier of Telinga, and having blockaded the Rai of that 
country in one of his forti'esses, accepted several head of elephants ^ 
with treasure and valuables beyond all povs^er of computation as 
a present from him, and moved his camp towards tlie Maithili 
country and having gained possession of nine hundred and 
twenty elephants and a diamond weighing six dirams, came into 
the country of Ma‘bar, and relying on that ^ v/ealth entertained the 
idea of disobedience and rebellion, and obtaining permission to 
remain thex’e, put to death several Amirs whom he had with him. 
Malik Talbi gh a Ya g hcla ^ and Malik Talbigha ISTagori and Malik 
Haji Naib, with certain other Amii’S of the Sulpn’s party, becoming 
aware of his secret intentions threw him by force into a litter, 
and, marching with all haste by forced marches, conveyed him 
from Deogir to Dihli in seven days and acquainted the Sultan 
with his nefarious designs. Uliusru Khan however in the private 
apartment of the palace where he enjoyed the special companion- 
ship of the Sultan, gained him over by artful and specious 
representations, and fully persuaded the Sultan of tbe villainy 
of- the Amirs.® The Sultan took his words as Gospel, so greatly 
was he influenced and coirtiolled by him, and was incensed against 
the Amirs, censured them severely and subjected them to many 
indignities, and although they brought forward many veracious 
213. ■witnesses in support of their allegations it was all of no use, and 
the wretched witnesses were severely punished. 

The story of Farazdaq the poet fits in with this, namely when he 
accompanied by his wife, appealed to the Khalifah of Ba gh dad, 
he got Ja'far the Barmecide, to plead for him, and used his wife 
Zubeida Khatun as an intermediai’y. Harun the Elhalifah was 

The printed text has aim ply t54^ but MS. (A) reads Yaklakhi. 

Yakalakhi it will be remembered, had been appointed Grovernor of Deogir after 
Harpal Deo had been taken and put to death. According to Barul, YaklakhI 
■was “ an old servant of ‘Alan- d-Din, who for many years was nail of the 
hands ” (oonriers). YaklakhI now revolted and was arrested by Wahidu-d-DIn. 

8 MS. (A) omits. ® MS. (A) J 

i MS. (A) Jy«i tuT 

6 hIS. (A) reads thtis. Barn! calls him Malik Talbagha Yaghda. 

8 MS. (A) omits aifter 

1 MS. (A) omits exlAjt b. 
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favourably disposed towards Zubeida, and passed orders in ac- 
cordance with the petition of the wife of Earazdaqd He accord- 
ingly wrote these lines ; — 

An advocate who appears before thee clothed 
Is not like one who comes before thee naked.* 

That is to say an intercessor who comes near thee wearing 
drawers will not he so influential as she who comes naked. 
From that day this became a proverbial saying among the Arabs. 

As soon as Hinsru iS^.an became quite assured in all ways of 
his predominant influence over the Sultan, he gave orders for the 
assembly of all his tribe from Q-ujrat and began to introduce 
them into the service of the Sultan. The Sultan reposed entire 
confidence both in him 3 and in his family, and gave up the reins 
of Government absolutely into his hands,* abandoning himself 
to rioting and debauchery.^ 

1 Abu Firas Hammam or Huraaim the son of Ghalib' smnained Abul 
A^tal was a celebrated poet of the tribe of Tamim. He was commonly 
known as A1 Farazdaq because of bis stem and forbidding conntenanco. Tlie 
meaning of Farazdaq is said to be a lump of dough which has been kneaded. 
(Freyfcag Samasah II. 585). It was a nick-name given him according to 
Ibu Kutaiba on account of his ugly face. He further states however that 
bp was so called on account of bis short and dumpy stature which ■made him 
be compared to the crust (farazdaqa) with which women polish their teeth. 
But the first explanation is best, because the .poet caught the small-pox and 
when he recovered his face remained deformed and wrinkled (Thn KTiall ; 
de Siane HI. 623). 

S Read jy^**^ for which appears to be intended for The 

occasion on which these lines were spoken was, accoi’ding to Ibn Khalliqan, 
when Nawar the granddaughter of Dnbeia, wished to marry one of 
the Quraish tribe, and asked Al-Farazdaq to act as her legal guardian 
because he was the son of hor uncle. He however availed himself of a 
formal promise given by her to abide by his decision as to her affairs, to say 
he would marry her himself. Nawar was very angry at this and went to 
'Abdullah ibn az-Znbair, sovereign of Hijaz and ‘Iraq, to obtain i-edress. AI- 
Farazdaq sot out also. They stopped at different houses. Al-Nawar stayed 
with al-Khaula wife of Abdullah ibn az-Zubair, and Al-Farnzdaq with Hamza 
their son. Al-]^anla interceded for al-Nawar, and her intercession prevailed 
over that of Hamza whereupon Farazdftq spoke as above. (Ibn Eliall ; (de 
Slauc), III. 621). 

3 MS. (A) j jl 

4 MS. (A) omits j’-l- * MS. (A) aA 
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V&i'se. 

Castiuf^ aside the Qur‘aTi and the sword 
214. Taking instead to the cup and flagon. 

The attendants who were loyal to the state were struck dumb 
and wei’e compelled by the necessity for time-serving to tiu’ow, 
themselves upon the protection of Khnsru Eh.an, 

Verse. 

If the times give the reins of authority to a wolf, 

You must save yourself by saying, God save you Sir ! 

And tlie family of Bara war l gained entire control of the Court 
of the Sultan, and used to assemble by dny and by night at tiie 
house of I£hu.sru Khan to plot sedition and rebellion against the 
Sultan, and when Qazi Ziau-d-Diii, who was known as Qazi Khan, 
made these facts known, the Sultan who was the slave of his lust 
immediately summoned Idiusrii Khan in private,* and informed 
him of what had been said, whereupon Khusru Khan said, the 
people see the great kindness which the Sulpn shews me and 
regard it as excessive, and from motives of jealousy falsely 
accxise me. The Sultan believed him and ® made over to him 
the keys of the royal treasury and of all the other store-houses 
as well : Khiusru Khan '>• regarded this as a proof of his complete 
ascendency deduced from it a favourable omen for his future ; — 

Verse 

When he saw his affairs so prosperous 
He considered that omen as a proof of victory ; 

From that favourable omen the heart of iOiusru lOian, 

Like a strong mountain, became firmly established. 

Eventually, one night the Sultan was holding a drinking 
party in the company of Khusru Khan, and the Amirs of 
the guards withdrew from their posts. Qazi Khan came 
down from the roof of the Hazar Sutun palace and was eno-ngt'd 
in examining if the doors were safe, and the guards posted. 

I MS, (A) 8 MS. (A) adds cSyhk ji,. 

8 MS,*('A) ^j\ Jj-Vu. 

* MS. (A). 
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In the meantime one Randhol l the uncle of l^usrii ©iSn 216. 
with a body of the Barawas, having daggers concealed nuder 
their arms came upon Qa?i iOian, and kept him engaged in 
talk on one way and another, till, taking him off hia guard, 
they stabbed him and despatched him as a martyr to his abode 
in Paradise. There was a great uproar,* and the Saltan, who 
at that moment had no other companion than Trb ngT.fi [Qjan' 
enquired what was the tumult, i^usru ]^an rose from beside 
him and went out to instigate his followers to murder the 
Sullan, then returned and said that some of the horses of the • 
stud had broken loose, and were fighting among themselves, 

At this moment Jahiriya the unole of Khusru :^an approached 
the Hazar Sutun with a party of his men, and having assassina- 
ted Ibrahim and Isfiaq who were on guard at the palace, made 
for the Sullan. The Sultan rising,* half intoxicated as he was, 
ran towards the haram, Ebusra ISjian caught him from behind 
by the hair of his head, and as the Sultau was begging him 
jfeo'aid Ms escape Jahiriya arrived, aimed a blow at the Sultan 
wounding him in the side, then with his sword cutting off the 
Sullah’s head * threw it .down below from the roof of the palace. 

Terse. 

The bed of that dear one was one of thorns 
For Ms brocaded bed led to his ruin. 

When the populace saw what had occurred, every one of them 
went into hiding and there was dismay in all quarters. Putting 
to death some of the Amirs at the door of the palace, the 
Barawas entered the Sultan’s hamm and tore Farid ij^an and 
ManguEhan, the two infant sons of Stil|aa ‘Alau-d-Din, from 
their mother’s arms and cut off their bends, and committed every 
kind of violence they wished, and in one moment scattered to the 
four winds all the honour and gloiw of ‘Alau-d-Din and 
Quthu-d-Din, 

• Verse. 

In one hour, in one moment, in one instant * 216. 

The whole course of the wox'ld becomes changed. 

I MS (A.). S ms. (A) omits •bih. 

8 MS. (A) 4 MS. (A) 

8 MS. (A) has cmsU uXm 

37 



I MS. (A) omits y 

* MS. (A) 

• MS. (A) QDaits jO. 
1 MS. rA) 


And when they had glutted themselves with mnraer and rapine, 
.they sent for certain of the Amirs namely ‘Ainu-hMulk Multani, 
and Malik Fa kh ru-d-Diu Juna, by whom is meant Sultan Muham- 
mad ihn Tugh,l»q Shah, and Malik Wahidu-d-Din Quraishi with 
the two Sims of Qarabeg and other notable Amirs, and kept them 
all that night till morning upon the roof of the Hazar Sutun ; 
and when it was day they made all the ‘Ulama and chief men of 
jthe city swear allegiance to Khusrii Ehan, and read the Khuthah in 
his name. By craft they got the upper hand of a certain party 
■ Tvhom they suspected of being opposed to them, and sent them 
to the world of non-existence, and made over the family of Qazi 
jpiau-d-Din Qazi Khan,^ all except his wife who fled,* to the 
aforesaid Uandliol.s 

Husanxu-d-Din, the brother by the mothei's Side of Sb^usra 
jj^an, was given the title of Khiin-i-Kianan and Raiidhol * became 
Bai-i-Raiyan, and the harams of Sultan Qutbu-d-Din and the other 
princes and relatives they divided among themselves. Ehusra 
. i^au took to himself * in marriage the chief wife of the Sultan, 
These events happened in the year 720, H. (1320 A. D.) and the 
duration of the reign of Sultan Qutbu-d-Din was four* years and 
some months. 

Fern. 

Since the woidd began so it has been, and so will always be, 
To everyone the end of all things will be as this. 

Ni§IRU-D-DiN 

Whose name at the first was Hasan Barwabacha, in the 
aforesaid year sat upon the throne of *A1au-d-Din and Qutbu-d- 
217* Din, by the co-operation of his own tribe ; and the Amirs who 
have already been mentioned, whether they would or no, were 
constrained to give in their allegiance to him, and addressed him 
by this title. The rites and ceremonies of Islam tended towards 
neglect while Hindu customs and heathen observances obtained 
currency.'^ Idolatry and devastation of mosques became wide- 


8 MS. (A) 

4 MS. (A) JykOO). 
8 MS. (A) reads 
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spread, and although Khuam Khan, to conciliate the people 
scattered gold and lavished presents on all sides so that in a 
short time he squandered the greater part of the treasure of 
Alau-d-Din aud the wealth which Quthu-d-Diu had amassed, 

Verse. 

Who was it had acquired the wealth, 

Who was it squandered it ? 

still the hearts of great and small were not so attuned to this 
disloyalty and irreligion of his that he could bring them into 
harmony with his own. 

And in the year 721 A.H. (1321 A.D.) Khusru Khan put out 
the eyes of certain of the offspring of ‘Alau-d-Din, for instance 
Abubakr Khan, and ‘Ali Kban» and Bahadur ]San,i and gained 
over * certain of the Amirs, such as ‘Ainul Mulk and some othei’s. 

The Hindhs gained ground and increased their influence iu most 
of the provinces, and a torrent of destruction swept suddenly upon 
the followers of Islam and destroyed their wealth aud property, 
giving their families to the wind of extinction. 

The affair of the G^uzz which had happened in the time of 
Sultan Sinjai’S was forgotten, and the state of mankind was 
expressed by this verse— 

VersSf 

You will never see your fellowmen happy save at the door 
of death, 

Ton will never find a virgin save in the womb of earth. 

Khnsru K^an * issued firmans to all the outlying districts and 
invited the people to side with him, he also bestowed upon Yusuf 218. 
Sufi Azlbacha® the title of Sufi Khan while Ikhtiyaru-d-Din 
Sanbal was styled Hatim Khan. He also made Kamalu-d-Din 
Sufi TY'i&ZZdar, and the son of Qmra Qumar ‘Ariza-Z-il/MZft ; Malik 
YalAru-d-Din Juna the son of Qhazi Malik he appointed jiMwr 
Beg^ and was especially desirous of gaining his good will, with 
the object of using his influence to induce Ghazi Malik also, Avho 

I MS. (A). MS. (A) 

MIS, {A).>F^. MS. (A) omits y. 

5 MS. (A). The text reads 
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was ope of tlie notable Amirs of ‘Alau-d- Din and was posted to 
oppose tbe Mughnls. to leave tiie frontiers of Dipalpar and fall 
into his trap. At that time he pnt into effect every means he 
could devise and gave ‘Ainu-l-Mrilk Multani for a time the title 
of ‘Alam K^an. At last having gained over ®azi Malik, he 
wrote a letter expressing his sincerity of purpose, and desiring 
him when the day of battle should arrive to flee from . Dihli to 
his own country, that is Malwa, and return when the danger had 
passed.® 

And .of the Amirs, some sided with Ebusra Khan out 
of lust for place and property, but some others were rebellious. 
When Ghazi Malik heard this startling news his zeal for Islam 
and fca* the preservation of the honour of his benefactor was 
stiiTed, so that he girded up his loins for vengeance, and sending 
despatches to ae Mab’^s of the various districts sought tlieir 
aid in extirpating iht. ungrateful wretch. MaEk Fai^ru-d-Dip 
sent secretly a letter to his father conveying his intention to fly 
from Dihli and! asking for post horses,® which in the Hindi tongue, 
are called dak chaukt, and for the posting of cavalry escorts ai 
several places along the route. 

219 . At iasfc .one. night by tire assistance of the Son of Bahrara Iba ^ 
the gofrernor of Multan and IJchh ® he fled from Dihli with a 
party of horsemen and madp his way by forced marches towards 
Dipalpur,. 

Verse. 

Seated upon that fleet Buraq ^ 

He hastened steadfastly with unity of purposev 

* MS. (A ) ^ 

* I read here although MS. (A) is the same' as 

the text 

® olfjT VlSq or travail sans salaire — cheval — courrier — petit 

bateau. (Paveb de Conrteille). 

*■ MS, CA) and text footnote. 

B The text has a misprrint here. 

« Tho' amitnal upon -which Mahammad was mounted' daring- his ascent to 
heavens known as the Eb" fiui'raj) Qur’an XVII. i. 

In the Ki!^katu-l-Mapabiik it is thus described, “After this a white 
aaimal was brought for me to ride upon. Itfr size was betweea that of a 
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And Ghaw Malik kimselt previonsiy to. tMs iiad sent twp 
hundred cavalry into tke fort of Sarsnti. When Ehnsra Khan 
awoke from his slumber of neglect he recognized that th® 
departure of Malik Fakhru-d-Din Juna was a strong proof of the 
decline of his own power ; ! accordingly he despatched the son 
of Qurra Qumar, whom he had appointed ‘Ariz-i-MamaliJc,^ in 
pursuit of him. He proceeded as far as the town of Sarsnti, hut 
on his arrival there was obliged to retrace his steps without 
finding an opportunity of accomplishing his object, and conveyed 
to Ehusru Khan tidings regarding the real state of afeirs. 

Ghazi Malik, after the arrival of his son, was demonstrative ® 
in his expressions of satisfaction, and gave effect to the aspirations 
of the Maliks ; further by issuing orders for the commencement 
of the jihad ^ he made amends for the previous delay, and gave 
full satisfaction to the demands of bravery by marching in the 
direction of Dihli. 

]^usru Shan having bestowed upon his brother Eha,n»i-Trha,ri5n 
the canopy and staff of office, despatched Sufi ij^an with the 
other Amirs of this canaille against Ghazi Malik who for many, 
years liad done yeoman’s service in the various wars with the 
MuiJjuls, and bad everywhere returned victorious and triumphant.. 
But on the other hand Malik BahrSm Iba, the Goyemor of 
Multan and Uohh, arrived to reinforce ^azi Malik. The two' 
armies selected as their field of battle a spot near the reservoir, 
of Thanesar.® At the first onset the breeze of victory blew 
favourably for the armies of Islam, the standards of the infidels 

mule and an ass and it stretched as far as the eye could see.. The name of 
the animal was Buraq” {Mi^Mtu-l-Ma^dbih, Matthews, II. 6S1}. The word ' 
Buriq signifies brilliant like lightning, or swift as lightning. 

1 MS. (A) reads tjjfjjji. A Mustermaster General. See p. 291, 

8 HS. (A) y 

* Holy war undertaken in defence of the reKgion of Islam. 

® This is the lake with which one of the rileged deriva- 

tions of the name Sthaneswara is connected viz., Sihdnu, (a name of Mahadeo) 
and Sur a lake. See Hunter ; Go*., XIII. 260. 

This holy lake is situated (says Cunningham) to the South of the town, it 
is called by various names. It is the centre of attraction for most pilgrima. 
It was in full repute ^ in A.D. 600, but in the Pauranic legends is given an 
antiqnity long anterior even to the Pandus themselves, the sacred pool is at 
least as old as the Big Veda itself (Cunningham, A.G. India, pp. 335>336i) 
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vreice oyetthrown, and tlie adherents of Sjusru Khan abandon- 
ing their elephants and horses, and ammunition and standards 
220. fled precipitately to Dihli. Ghazi Malik with all- speed pursued 
and scattered these ungrateful wretches^ and reached Dihli ia 
one long march.* Khusrn Khan Jiaving rallied his scattered and 
panic stricken fox'ces, opened the doors of the treasury and 
gave his army three and four years' pay together with large 
rewards and promises of appointments and governorships ; and 
things being as they were, he brought out from confinement in 
the haram the remainder of the princes of the family of ‘Alau-d- 
Din whom he had blinded, and put them to death ; then, led by 
hostile Fate, he marched on from the city in great force and 
proceeded to the Hauz-I-Khass® where he encamped, his camp 
extending in one line of tents from the Hauz-i-Khass to Indrapatb,'*' 
while ^azi Malik encamped in the vicinity of the tomb ^ of Sultan 
Kazziya. In the meanwhile ‘Ainu-1- Mulk, in accordance with 
agreement, having deserted the unsuccessful army of Khusrri 
Khan fled with haste towai’ds Dhar and CJj jain ; ® his defection 
was a cause of great despondency to the followers of ;^usrtt 
Khan. On the following day the array of battle vyas drawn up 
and the followers of the truth engaged iu close conflict with the 
partisans of infidelity, and utterly vanquished the impious horde, 

At the outset the army of Khusru Kh5a obtained the mastery, 
and the army of ^azi Malik suffered a repulse, hut Ghazi Malik 
planting firmly the foot of resolution like another Rustum came 
to the rescue, and with three hundred cavalry, men of tried 

1 MS. (A) 

* The distance traversed in this Tnaroh. was about 90 miles as the crow 
flies, a long march but perfectly feasible for cavalry, 

8 Barni says the ^:Iau?-i-‘Alai. The royal lake constructed by 'Alan-d-DIn, 

* Indrapath. MS. (A) Barni tells us that Ghazi Malik’s force 

lay encamped at Indrapath so that the two camps were face to face. It lies 
just outside Dihli. Its etymology, Indraprastha, points it out as the pro- 
bable place where Indra slew the Vritras with his thunderbolt formed of the 
head of the horse-beaded Dadhyanch (see also Cunningham 335). 

B I read here not as in tho text and MS. The burial place 

of Sultan B.aif?iya is nob apparently mentioned in any of the histories, but as 
she was taken prisoner at Kaithal and put to death there (638. H.) it is not 
unlikely that she was buried near Indrapath. 

« MS. (A) uJUiA. 
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valour, whom, he had kept in concealment in an ambush, utterly 
discomfited the infidel horde ‘ and Malik Talha gha, * Niger, and 
the son of Qurra Qutnar * with the other nobles of that ignoble 
kingdom, in that battle became food for the sword,* as such 
hypocritical knaves should. Khusm Khan brought to bear all 
temerity and manliness in spite of his unmanly character, and 
fought bravely till the close of the day, but ® at last finding he 
was unable to withstand these lionhearted warriors, he turned 221. 
his back in flight, and made for Talpath; his canopy and 
standards and borrowed ® I’elinue fell into the hands of ^azi 
Malik. 

KhiUSrQ. .^an returning from Talpath came to the tomb of 
Malik Shadi^ who was an old patron of his, alone and distraught, 
and hid himself there in despair, hut the following day they laid 
hands upon him, treating him with all possible indignity, and 
brought him to ^azi Malik,® so that he reaped the I’eward of his 
iufamous and abominable deeds. 

Verse. 

The tree thou didst nurture has home its fruit, 

Dost thou not see even now its fruit in its bosom, 

If it has boi’ne thorns it is thou who didst plant them, 

If it has brought thee silk attire it is of thy own spinning. 

And the following day ^azi Malik left Indrapath® and alighted 
at Kusbk SabzL^o Great and small came out to welcome hia 
coming, and gave vent to expressions of congratulation. The day 
following he went on to the city of Dihli, where tidings was 

1 MS. (A) 8 Texb MS. (A) 

8 Shayisfca Khan. * MS. (A) omits 

.6 MS. (A) inserts j. 

r MS. (A) <VBf. 8 MS. (A) omits 

9 MS. A AuAif, The text reads But the real reading should bo 

SjL» jiSJf, Indrapath, as is shewn by what has gone before, and alco by 
Barni., 

10 “ the Green palace ” but althongh this is the reading of the 

text and both MSS., I think we should read for undoubtedly 

^ Mshk-i-Sirl, the palace of Siri. This is the reading of the 
TM]^‘uFiro!f Shdht, 
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brought to bim th.ftt the rascal Hban-i>Khanan had crept into the 
homer of a garden,^ where he was lying concealed. 

« Malik Pakhru-d-Diu proceeded by order of Ghazi Malik, and 
having mutilated and disgraced him * paraded him about the city 
where he met with condign punishment. This event took place 
in the year 720 A.H. (1321. A. D). The duration of Klrnsrh 
©lan’s rule was four months and a few days. 

Yer$e. 

That which thou doest they will shew thee again, 

That which thou givest, they will retuim thee the like. 

Sultan 8 Gsitasu-b-DIn Tughlaq Shah^ 

Who is the same as Ghazi Malik, ascended the throne in the 
year 720 A.H. (1321 A.D.) by the consent of the Amirs and 
ppbles and was styled by this title. In the space of one week 
222. ]ie ordered and regulated the important affairs of the state with 
a perfection unattainable to others in the course of years.^ ; 

He appointed his own relations to various posts and showing 
many favours to the Amirs of ‘Alau-d-Din and to some of the 
Maliks of Quthu*d-Din gave them districts. Then he directed his 
ambition to the rebuilding of the fortress of Tughlaqabad and all 
the lofty edifices, and set about it (without delay) ® and Bade 
Sha‘ir ghaghi ® invented as a chronogram for the date of building 

1 MS. (A) omits j). 

% AXmp Mut(la SdMtan is the term applied to a form of punishment 

which consisted of catting off the nose, ears and lips. The literal meaning 
is “ making a public example.” 

8 MS. (A). The text omits the prefix — 

Bami gives an account of the mode in which Ghazi Malik snoceeded to 
the throne, not as an usurper but as the rightful successor in the absence of 
any scion of the house of ‘Alau-d-Din and Qu$bu.d'-Din. (See Elliott, 
m. 228-229). 

A MS. (A) omits the words ^1^ and the words are so roreign to the 

style of the author that they must be regarded as an .interpolation. The 
Editor of the text supplies them from one copy. See footnote to Text. 

8 There is a diSerenoe here. The printed text reads 
Shewed great alacrity therein, but MS. (A) reads simply 
set about it. This seems the preferable reading. 

' • Badra-d-Din Ohachi, was a native of Chaoh in Turkestan, • He was a 
man of great repute as a scholar who passed a large portion of his life in 



the fort (of Tu^laq[abad)i the followiag ; « Lx,„vx ..«x- gnwjB. 
He brought to punishment also a body of men 8 who during the 
glorious reign of Sultau Quj;bu.d-Din had joined^ hands with 
Eliusra Sian and had aided and abetted the baud of ruffians 
and scoundrels. He 4so gave the title of TJlu^ Khan to 
Malik FaMli’U-d-Dia Juua ^ who shewed marked signs of discre- 
tion and kingly dignity, ^ and conferred on him a caLpy and the 
other insignia ^of royalty, making him his heir-apparent; he also 
raised Bahram lba,8 who was the adopted brother of the Sultan,'^ 
to the dignity of the title of Kishln Khan, and entrnsted to "him 
the district of Multan and the whole of Sind. To his other four 
sotis he gave the titles of Bahram Khan, Z&kv Khan, Maljmud 
Khan and Nu§rat JKhan.* 

And in the year 721 A. H. [he appointed] TJln^ Khan [ to 
proceed in command of his troops which were at Ohanderi and 
Badaon and in the other eastern districts of Hindustan, towards 
Deogir and Tilang, and Ulugh KhanJ taking with him ’ the 
of Deogir, invested the ‘ fortress of Arankal which . ’ for the 
past seven hundred years had been the capital of Rai Sadar 
Mahadeo and his ancestor’s, and having gained possession of the 
clay-built citadel forming the outer line of defence, was on 
the point of reducing ,the inner stone citadel also. In the 

Dihli as the panegyrist of Saljaa Muhammad Ta^laq §liah and other 
monarchs who provided his allotted portion from the tray of tlieir bounty. 
His Divin consists of 2,000 couplets. His stylo is strange.” (Majmail 
Fu^dha 1. 169). The date of his death is not stated. Bee also Beale, 0. B. D. 

p. 62. 

■ 1 MS. (A) inserts Ah IMxj. 

8 These words give the date 727 H, 

* Omit one \j from text. 

. * MS. (A) omits which is in the printed text. 

MS, (A) omits J. It is unneoessnry. 

8 MS. (A). The printed text has d]J| Bahram Ullah. 

’ The printed text adds the words 8l-«* 

8 See also the aocoant given bj Barni which is almost identical with tha 
above. (Elliott, IIL 230). 

8 By the copyist’s error the words included in square brackets have been 
(A)> lie having omitted all the words following the first 
mx*. . proceeding with the Words following tiie second U.»1A 
The printed text is correct. 
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meantime^ ‘Ubaid T^akati* the poet, a turbulent fellow, the 
notorious ® opponent of Mir hJiusrn (on whom be mercy) who 
rascal that he was wrote the following famous yerses ; 

223. Khusra’s own verse was very raw, so by mistake he took 
Nizami’s ^ saucepan by mistake, his flummery ^ to cook. 

(Mir Hhoisru in many of his compositions complains bitterly 
against him and Sa‘d Falsafi) joining with ^aikhzada Dimishqi 
on the occasion of the late arrival of the stage from Dihli, spread 
a false report that the Sultan Tughlaqwas no more, where- upon 
great dismay spread through the Muslims. ‘Ubaid also terrified 
the Amirs by his account of Ulu gh Khan, and infidels springing up 
put to death many of the soldiens of the army;® Malik Tigin and 
other revolutionary Amirs planned an insurrection against Ulugh 
THian who with fifty sowars came by rapid marches to the metropolis, 
whereupon the Amirs took themselves ofi, each to his own district ; 
and Malik Tigin who had gone to the country between Multan and 
jaisalmir'^ was taken prisoner with his family, and Taju-d-Din 
Talaqani, the son-in-law of Malik Tigin who had escaped from 
prison, was captured ® on the banks of the river Saru, and Ubaid 
(the poet) ® also was captured in the same way in a wretched 

1 MS. (A) rends tJifo 

3» ‘Ubaid. MS. (A) adds Bd/cati. fifes Beale, 0. B. D., p. 276. 

8 MS. (A) reads 

* Shaikh Nigairn Gaiijawi whose full name is Abu Mnliammad Niziimn-d-Din 
Ahmad llia« ibn Abi Yusuf ibn Mnrsaiyyidal Mu^alrazi, a celebrated poet, 
author of the Sikandar-hTama, also of other well-known works. His Khamsa 
(pentad) consists of Khusru and, Shirln. Haft Paikar Laili-o-Majnm., MaM'^anu- 
l-Asrar Sikandar Ndma. 

His death is said by Beale to have occurred in 697 A. H. but according to 
the Majwa'ul FufaJid (I. 637) he died in the reign of Ta gh rul ibn Arslan the 
Saljuq, 676 A. H. 

6 is a dish made of wheat flour, meat and vinegar. The word ‘ flum- 
mery ’ suggests itself from its etymological signification of raw, crude, harsh, 
yf. llymrmcdy (so named from its sourness), {vide Skeat. s. u.) 

« We should here read jSiiJ MS. (A). 

1 MS. (A) Lat. 26=. 65' N. Long. 70". 57' B. in Riiputana, 0. I. 

' s MS. (A) omits jr*^- Bami says that he was impaled alive. Pirishta 
says that he was buried alive. (See Elliott, III, 231-233). 
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plight. All this patty with their families and friends, they 
under the feet of elephants, and those who escaped this fate 
their death wherever they went. 

And in the year 723 A.H. (1323 A.D.) Ulugh Khan for 
second time mai’ched towards Tilang j and Rat Ladar Mahadeo 
again shut himself np in the fort. 

Ulug^ Khan gained possession of both the outer and 
citadels ^ by foi-ce of arms, and took the Rai prisoner together 
with his family and followers, and leaving commissioners there 
drew off his ai’my to Jajnagar® and Bidar,® and having taken 
as spoil many elephants and other property with jewels and 
valuables without number [sent them] to Dihli [and despatched 
Rae Ladhar also to the capital and having given to Arankal the 
name of Sulpnpur] I'eturned to Dihli> 

And in the year 724 A.H. (1324 A.D.), Sultan Ghiyasu^d- 
Din Tughlaq Shah, upon the occasion of the tyranny of the 
governors of Bengal, left Ulug]h Khan as his viceroy in the 
capital Tughlaqabad which had been built in the space of three 
years and a fraction, entrusting to his sounS. judgment the whole 
civil administration, and left for Lakhnauti with a firm intention 
of setting things straight; Sulpn Kaiiru-d-Din the ruler of 
Lakhnanti, with the notable princes of those districts hastened to 
meet the Snltan and placed their necks under his yoke ; Sultan 
Tng^laq Sbah conferred upon Sultan Ka^irn-d- Din the 
and staff of office and all Other insignia of royalty, entrusted 
Lakhnauti once more to his control and sent a despatch announc- 
ing his success to Dihli ; then he sent on in advance Tatar Trha. T» 
his adopted son, the Governor of Zafarabad who brought Bahadur 
^ah otherwise known as Tuda ( ? Kuda ) the Governor of 
Ganw who was boasting his independence, with a chain around 


224 


1 m (A) 

* Or Jajpur, the former capital of Orissa. (See Hunter’s Gazetteer, Vol. 
VII and Statistical Account of Bengal, Vol. XVIII for a full account of this 
place). 

* Bidar (or Bedar) Town in the Nizam’s dominions, HaidarSbad Deccan, 
75 miles N.-,W. of Eaidarahad town. Lat. 17^. 63' N. Long. 77° 34' E. (See 
Hunter’s Gazetteer, Vol. II, 419). 

* The words enclosed in square brackets are by a copyist’s error omitted 

in MS. ( A.), the word Dihli occorriog twice has misled the copyist. The 
printed text is correct. . 
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Ibis neck, and accompanied by all his elephants into the royal 
presence at the Oonrfc. 

Sultan Tugblaq Shah taking Bahadur Shah with him, victo* 
rious and triumphant returned to Dihlij and proceeding by 
double stages made forced marches. Ulu gh Khan upon bearing 
this news gave immediate orders for the erection of a lofty and 
noble palace near Afghanpur which is at a distance of three 
Itroy from Tughlaqabad. It was completed in three days, so 
that Sultan Tn gh laq Shah might alight there, ^ and having 
passed the night in it and having rested might depart thence at 
an auspicious moment and alight at Tu ghl aqabad. 

The Sultan arrived there and Ulugh 'Khan having gone out to 
meet him with all the nobles and grandees, spread a banquet of 
welcome. The Sultan gave ordei's for the elephants whiclv he bad 
brought with him from Bengal to be raced, and as the founda- 
tion of the New Palace was new and unsettled, the palace began 
to shake and totter with the tramp of the elephants. When th© 
people becanae aware that the Sultan was mounting with all 
226 . haste, they hurriedly came out from the palace, without even 
washing their hands. The Sultan Tughiaq Shah was engaged in 
washing his hands* and so did not come eat. In consequence he 
washed his hands of life and the palace fell in upon him.t 

We should not lose sight of the fact. that from having built a 
palace such as this, which was quite unnecessary, there as a 
Buspicion that Ulugh l^an may have built the palace* without 

* These word» are repeated twice in MS. (A). 

a The text has but MS. f A) reads the 

latter is correct. . MS. (A) also omits the words (line 2 of tbe 

printed text), 

* Barni gives a different version, attribtrting the fall of the pakce to a 
thunderbolt which descended from the sky. (Elliptt, III. 235). Firi^ta 
gives a somewhat similar account to Badaoni ; without specifically stating the 
eanse, he alludes to the suspicion which attached to Ulugh Khan of being 
designedly closeby the author of the catastrophe, but discredli t» it. He further 
tells ns that according to Sadr Jahin Gujarati, Ulugh Khan bad raised the 
palace by magic, and the magical art being withdrawn it fell ; he proceeds 
“Haji Muhammad Qandahm says that it was struck by lightning and this 
does not seem at all improbable ” ^Firifhta Briggs, I. 408], 

' N « 

* MS, (A) a«fi* rd, The text has lAAJ jnidan purposely. 
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fotmdationa ‘ as was currently ramoured, but fclie autlior of tfis 
TUriMk-i-Ftroz iShdhz raakes no .mention 0 |f this although this may 
possibly be due to a desire to flatter !Piroz Shah and out of regard 
for him. 

This event took place in the year 7526 A.H. (1326 A.D.) and 
the duration of the reign of Snlpn Ghiyasu-d-Din Tughlaq §hah 
was four years and some months. 



If thou placest the world beneath thy feet 

Thou wilt not sleep at last in thine own place. 

It is currently reported among the people of India that Sultan 
^iyasu-d-Din Tu^laq, on account of the ill will he bore to 
Sultunu-l-Mashaikh, sent a message to, the ShaiMl .wbile on the 
way to Lakhnauti to this effect, “ Aft%r my arrival at Dihli, 
either the Shaikh will be (ruler) there or I.” * The Shai^ re- 
plied, “ Dihli is still some way off.” ^ This saying became prover- 
bial from that day and gained currency. 

The TugMaq Ndma of Mir ll^asra which was the latest of 
bis works, was written iu verse in honour of the. Sultan and in 
obedience to his order. 

The death of the Sultanu-UMashai^ and also of Mir ]^usra 
occurred in the same year as has already been stated. 

Muhammad -‘IntL ibn Tuotlaq Shah, 

That is to say Ulugh Ehan, by the agreement of the Amirs and 

1 literally means “ hollow ” hut in its grammatical sense im- 
plies weakness doe to want of proper snpport. e/, “ hollow ” verb s 

a vei'b of which the middle letter is weak. 

* In accordance with the proverb dii darvisk 

dar gilime naJAuspand. Two derveshes cannot sleep in one blanket ; or again 
the proverb tStji du ^am^tr dar yak niyam 

nagunjand. Two swords will not go into one scabbard j as we say ; There 
cannot be two kings in Brentford. 

This is a well-known proverb and has come from the Persian into com- 
mon nse in Urdu, nsed to express the futility of an incompetent person 
attempting any task, or on an occasion of unnecessary haste. “ It’s a far cry 
to Loch Awe.” Boebnck in his collection of Oriental proverbs does not give 
this as a Persian, but as an Urdu proverb. Its origin is clear from onr 
author’s statenaont. 
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officers of the Court ascended the I'oyalt throne in the year '?25 
228. A.H. (1325 A.D.),^ and after performing the ceremonial mourning 
for the space of forty days,* went to the treasure house of the 
kings of former ages, and gave largesse mok as exceeds all bounds 
of description, and having distributed ’ appointments and offices 
among the Amirs, he made Malik If iroz his uncle’s son (who is 
the same person as Sultan Firoz) Nd,ihu-l-Mulh, and advanced the 
dignity of his near relations in the same manner. Hamid Lawiki, 
too, was raised to an exalted position and Malik Sartez obtained 
the title of *Im(idu-l-Mulk, Malik Kh.m*ram that of ZaTitru-h 
Juyu^ (Inspector of the Forces) Malik Pindar Khilji was given 
the title of Qadr EJian, and Malik Izzu-d-Din Xahya that of 
A'zamu-l'Mtilh, the district of Satganw heiiig also confirmed to 
him. 

And in the year 727 A.H. (1326-1327 A.D.) the Sultan having 
formed the design of proceeding to D.eogir, posted a chain 
of dhawa^^ that is to say jiaihsr or runners, as guards at 
distances of one ZeroA along the whole road^ from Dihli to 
Deogir, built a palace and a monastery at each stage and appbh^ted ® 
a Shaikh to each. They used to keep in constant readiness food 
and drink, betel-leaf ® and all provisions for hospitality j and in 

l According to FiriRhta on the third day after the funeral ^(jbsequiea of hia 
father. 

* The period here mentioned of forty days is the same as that enjoined in 
olden times to the Israelites : thus we find in Genesia 1. 0, speaking of the 
death of Jacob “ the piiyaicians embalmed Israel and forty days were fulfilled 
for him; for so arc fulfilled the dajrs of these which are embaltned ; and the 
Egyptians inoiirned for him three score and ten days. Bat in Numbers xx. 29, 
we find that the congregation mourned for Aaron thirty days. 

The period of three days only is enjoined on Muliammadans, except in the 
case of widows who must perform the special ceremony of mourning called 
IM/id for four months and ten days. Among Hindus the period of mourning 
is thirty days. (See Mfittbevr, MishJndtu-l-Mafdbth L S89). 

I The word Ij^A here spelt is a Sanskrit word ■*rW*S‘ rt. to 
.'run. pay ik its Persian equivalent has a more usual form paik. 

<1 MS. 'A omits *1^ J*- 

B MS. (A) iyeP 

• The leaf of Chavica betle (Miq.) N.O. Piperacese is Tiscd in conjunction 
with lime for mastication as a stomachic. The leaves containing a portion of 
the nut of Areca catechiif known as Supdr?, some lime (ehwaa) catechu (^utifi.) 
and various aromatics, such as cinnamon, cloves, &c., and rolled together 
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both 1 (palaces and monasteries) guides were stationed who were 
ordered to see that travellers suffered no' annoyance. The traces 
of these (rest-houses) remained for many years. He gave Deogir 
the name of Daulatabiida and considering it Ss the centre of Ws 
dominions 3 made it the metropolis, and conveyed Makhdnma-i- 
Jahan his mother, with all his family and relations, the Amirs 
and Maliks, the notables of the city, his servants and dependents, 
and all Ins treasure to Daulatabad : all the Saiyyids and Shaikhs and 
^Ulama^ also proceeded tliither in the following of Makhduma-i- 
Jahan, and the stipends and emoluments of all of them were doubled 
but ill accordance with the saying “ Exile is the gravest of all 
calamities and banishment is the sorest of all afHietions ” 
desolation of Dihli and its desertion was a source of great dis* 

into the form of a cone and skewered with a small piece of wood and offered 
for sale. In this condition they are known as hhzll, blfa y 

gilnuft. The distribution of this or be"tel, forms an ’ ’im- 

portant part on all ceremonial occasions, generally ns a final act of hospitality 
before the guests depart. To European palates the bird is 
pleasant, it has a pungent soraewliat acrid taste. It is a powerful siulagot^ne. 

The medicinal virtues of the Chiivica hetle are supposed to be great. The 
leaves smeared with mustard oil and applied hot to the chest in several Inyers 
are used as poultices in pulmonary catarrhs, or iu painful a^ections of the 
hvor. They are said also to arrest the secretion of milk when applied to the 
breasts. A form of cancer known as “ betle-chewer’s cancer” has been 
described by Dr. Elliott of Colombo. 

The plant is said to be a native of Java whence it has been introduced 
It grows best in a hot moist climate such as that of Lower Dengal where it if 
largely cultivated. (Drury, Useful Plants of India). 

1 MS. (A) omits the word \J^, 

» MS. (A) j f'j- See page 27l, note 6, of this volume. 

» MS. (A) 

* The word Saiggid ( ) ig a term used to denote the descendants 

of Muhammad from his daugliter Fatima by ‘AH. The Snljan of Zanzibar 
also adopts this as his regal title. 

^atM ( ) is a term of honour denoting some considerable reputa- 

tion in the religious world : a doctor of religion and law, a 
of some religious order, a chief of a tribe : or a reputed saint. 

The two first ^alifahs Ahu Bakr and ‘Umar are known as 
A^-8haiMtan. The two Shafts. 

The terra *Ulamd ( Ulc ) includes all religious 
Qazis, Maulavis, (scv Hughes Dicticuary of 
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comfort to the inhabitants, large numbers of the feeble and 
■widows, the helpless and indigent perished by the way, while even- 
those who arrived in safety, could not settle there ; and towards 
the end of the above*nieutiohed year Malik Bahadur Gur^asp 
227, the Inspeotor-Genex'al of the Forces, raised a rebellion in Dihli,t 
and Malik Aiyaz, who held the title of Ehwaja-i-Jahan, fought 
with Bahadur and defeated him. Bahadur was taken prisoner 
and brought before the Sultan and met his punishment. After 
that, Malik Bahram Iba the adopted brother of Sultan Tughlaq 
raised a rebellion in Mult>an,* and put to death ‘All !Khatati who 
had been sent from Dihli to summon him thither. The Sultan, 
in order to put doAvu this rebellion, left Daulatabad for Dihli and 
thence by uninterrupted marches reached Multan. Baliram 
having come out against him fought with him, hut was de- 
feated and eventually pxxt to death, his head was brought to the 
Sultan who intended to set the blood of the Multanis flowing like 
rivers on account of his crime, but when the Shailchu-l-Islam 
Qutbu-l-‘Alam Shaikh Ruknu-l-Haqq wau-d-Diii Quraighi,^ may 
0-od sanctify his holy resting place^ having bai’ed his venerable 
head presented himself at the Court of the Suljiau and made inter- 
cession, the Sultan pardoned the offences of the people. 

Verse, 

Fi'om the earliest times of Adam till the days of the king. 

Great men have shewn mercy ^ mean men have committed 
faults. 

And the Sultan having bestowed Multan upon Qiwamu-l-Mulk 
Mnqbnl retraced his steps, but after some little time ® having turned 

1 narni makes no mention of this .occurrence. T’irighta gives an account 
of it, but calls the rebel Bahau-d-din and states that he was governor of 
Sagur. The year assigned by him to this revolt in which Bahin-d-din 
Gurshasp was defeated is 739 A.H. twelve years later than Badaoni’s date, 
according to Briggs (1.418). A I’eference to the original text, however, 
shews that the date given by Firishta is the same as Badaoni’s date. FiriMa 
Bo. Text I. 241. 

« MS. (A) ^ 

8 MS. (A) 

8 MS. (A) J 

» MS. (A> 
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against him despatched Behzad to replace him, hut Shahft Lodi 
the Afghan ^ killed Behzad and. broke out into open rebellion. The 
Sultan on his arri^"ai at Dipalpur found that Shahu had fled into 
the hill country, 3 so he turned back. 

And in the year 729 A.H. (1329 A.D.) Narma Shirin the 
Maghul,» the brother of Qutiu^ Khwaja the Mu^ul King of 
Khurasan who had formerly invaded Hindustan, having entered 228. 
the Dihli territory ^ with an enormoxis arrxiy, reduced the majority 
of the forts, tand proceeded slaughtering and taking captives from 
Lahor and Saraana and Indari to the boi'ders of Badaon; and 
when the victorious troops of Islam came up with him, he re- 
treated as they advanced; the Saltan pursued him » as far as the 
frontier of Kalanor and defeated him, and leaving the destruc- 
tion of that fort in the hands of Mujiru-d-Din Aburija returned in 
the direction of Dihli. At this time the Sultan formed the 
opinion that in consequence of the refractory conduct of Ins sub- 
jeots in the Doab it was advisable to double the taxes levied on 
that country ; he also instituted numbering their cattle and a 
house census,. and other vexatious and oppressive measures, which 
wore the. cause of the complete ruin and desolation of the country,® 
the weak were utterly destroyed and the strong laid the founda- 
tions of rebellion. The Sultan gave orders for the remainder of 
the inhabitants of Dihli and the adjoining towns to start for 
Daulatabad, caravan by caravan, the houses were to be purchased 
from their owners, and the price of them to be paid in cash out of 
the public treasury, in addition to which large rewards were to bo 
oflered. By these means Daulatabad was populated, and Dihli 

I M3, (A) The text reads 

8 The printed text has ^ jO but MS. (A) ima 
ie correct, 

• MS. (A) ULo. The spelling adopted throughont the printed 

text is incorrect, but is preserved as it is the commonly accepted form. Mr. 

Ney Elias in hla introduation to the translation of the I'anM-i-JHaihidi 
(P' 73, wte l} say.s that it takes a sharp ear to distinguish the exaefc pronun- 
ciation of the word as spoken by a true Mongol. It sounds as often llo-yhol 
or Mo-ol as Mongol. It has, he says, always the vowel sound of o, und never 
that of which is a foreign introduction. 

‘ MS. (A) ISJ-of. 

^ My. 'a', j s-'dlUu, 

• MS. (A) omits tt>T. 

39 
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Veeame so deserted that there was rot left even a dog or a cat in 
the city. The following verse describes its condition : — 

Yerse, 

There where the heart-rayishing one need to toy with her 
friends in the garden, 

The wolf and the fox had their home, and the rhinoceros 
and yultare their abode. 

This state of affairs also led to a diminution of the public 
funds. Among other sources of loss to the treasury was this that 
the Sultan enacted that the muhar ^ of copper should become 
current on an equal footing with the muhar of silver, and any 
one who shewed reluctance to receive it used to be instantly 
punished severely. This enactment led to many corrupt pi’actices 
iu the kingdom as a naatter of coni'se, and unscrupulous and 
229 . contumacious rascals used evorywhere in their own houses to 
setup mints and stamp coins,* and taking them into the cities 
used to purchase with them silver and horses, weapons and flue 
things, and thus rose to great wealth and dignity. But inasmuch 
as copper had no value as a currency in places at a distance and 
one tanha of gold rose to the value of fifty or sixty copper coins, 
the Sultan pei'ceived the worthlessness of the copper coinage, and 
issued an edict to the effect that every one who had in his house 
a copper tanlta should, if he brought them to the public treasury, 
receive for them golden tankas in equal value.^ The people 

1 Pirishfca does not use the word mxihar and it would appear here 
to have the meaning of “coin” in its general sense. The round muhur in 
Akbar’s time was of the weight of eleven mashas and was worth nine rupees. 
{ Ain-i-Akldri I. 30); Barni uses it in the same way as Badaoui. See Barni. 
Calcutta text, p. 476, line 10 et seqq. 

* MS. (A) omits the word but it seems probable that this illicit 

coining was mainly confined to copper. Barni states that the Hindus of 
every province coined krors and laks of copper coins, so also Fii'ishta, 

* The Persian text is : luf jj This can hardly mean 

that for every copper ta-nJca a golden tanka would be given, and yet the word- 
ing of the preceding line gives colour to this view. It runs as follows 

jyr ^ “ Every one who has in his house a copper 
tankaJ* Barni’s account is much the same, Pirishta’s is more explicit, but it 
is nob clear whether the coins were exchanged at their relative metal value or 
their face value. It however is' most probable that the copper tanka having 



pi'ofit^ed greatly by this arrangementi till at last copper became 
copper and silver silver, and those copper tankas were lying in 
heaps in Tugh,laqabad as late as the time of Sultan Mubarak Shah 
according to the author of the Tat'i^-i-Mularak BhMhi, and had 
no more value than stones. God knows the truth. 

And in the year ^ 738 A.H. (1337 A.D.) he despatched a force 
of eighty thousand * cavalry under eminent commanders to cap- 
ture the mountain of Himachal® which stands between the coun- 
try of Chin and Hindustan, and which they also call Qnracbnl * 
■with orders to leave gandsons in each successive p]ao<3 so that the 
line of communications for transport and supplies might remain 
open and the road of return might be easy. After the entry of 
this army into this country, by reason of tbe peculiar features 
of that mountain, on which heavy clouds form and rain pours iu 
torrents at the sound of men’ b' voices and their shouts and the 
neighing of horses, iu consequence also of the narrowness of the 


■been artificially pronounced equal in value to the silrer taaJta, waa repur 
chased by the trciisury at that same value, So that the ilielocation of the 
currency and its consequent disasters ax'o en^Iy intelligible. See Klliott 111. 
240, Brigg’s 415. 

Although Brigg’s translation leaves ua in doubt as to this, the text of 
Pirighta 5s perfectly clear on the subject : and we see that these copper tatikas 
were iasued as tokens with an artificial value, and it was when the Saljan 
found that the copper currency was distrusted by his people who found it was 
not received in foreign countrieBj*thab he hit upon the expedient of offering to 
exchange the copper tanhaS for silver or gold tankas, hoping thereby, as 
Firishta says, to rehabilitate the copper tanka, bub the people wore too wise 
for this, and threw the whole stock genuine and counterfeit alike 
Treasury which was thus drained of gold and silver. Firishta (Bo. Ed. p. 

For a full account of this forced currency* See Thomas Pathdn Kings 
pp. 239, et soqq. 

1 MS. (A) ^ 

S Omit j. .F irishta says 109,000. 

® Himachal. Snowy mountain. The Calcutta Text of Barni calls 
mountain misprint probably for P- 477, lino 16, &c. 

® Rashidu-d-DIn,’ the Jdmi'u-L~TaimnMi {Elliott, 1.46) states “Besides these 
mountains there are others called Kalarchal (called' also by the same nathor 
in another passage Mrjal). The editor notes “ The momitauns of Sirinor." 
Keinaud reads the na-mo “ Kelardjek.” Ibn Batuta calls them “ Kaa a chil ” 
(Vol. 111. 325). The latter part of the name is probably tiie iSauskrit dchal 
mountain. The first part may he the Turki word if* signifying 
from the intense cold of such a snowy range. 


f>aths and the scarcity of fodder, the patrols were not able to stand 
to their posts, and the hill tribes getting the upper hand drove 
back the army, and falling upon the rear of the force killed many 
of them with poisoned arrows and stone showers, and sending the 
most of them to the eternal world enabled them to attain martyr- 
dom, taking the rest prisoners.^ For a long time they wandei-ed 
helplessly among the mountains, and those who escaped after 
countless hardships the Saltan visited with condign punishment.* 
And after this calamity so great an army never gathered round 
230. the Sultan and all that money expended in their pay was thrown 
away. 

And in the year 739 A.H. (1338 A.D.) Bah ram l^an Governor 
of Sunarganw died, and Malik Pakhru-d-Din Silahdar became 
rebellious and assumed the title of Sultan, and having fought 
with Qadr £han the ruler of Lakhnauti in ooniunotion with Malik 
Husamu-d-Din Aburija the Mnstaufi, and ‘Izzu-d-Din Yahyg 
A^zamu-l-Mulk, was defeated, and all his sources of grandeur, his 
treasure and his retainers fell into the hands of Qadr Khan ; and 
when the rainy season had arrived the horses belonging to 
Qadr Kfean died, and he bad collected much money ® and had 
stored it up in heaps in his own house with the object of present- 
ing it to the Sultan. In spite of all that Hnsamu-d-Din AhurjS 
could do to dissuade him from amassing wealth and inducing men 
to covet it and thus leading to disorder*, Qadr Khan would not 
listen, till eventually the very result p;redicted by Husamu-d-Din 
ensued ; Malik FaHira-d-Din returned, and the soldiery of Husa- 
mu-d-Din joined him and killed their own master, and all the mot ey 
fell to the lot of Fakhru-d-Pln. The absolute control of Sunar- 
ganw was given him ; he appointed one Mu^lis a servant of his, 
to T ifl,khnauti. and ‘All Mubarak Inspector of Troops ; Q >dr Khau 
pub Mukhlia to death and aspired at independence, writing diplo- 
matic letters to the court of the Sultan. The Sultan appointed 
Malik Yasuf, but he died by the way, and the Sultan, having other 
affairs to attend to, omitted to send any one else to that district.* 

1 Barn'i states that the Hindus of Qnrajal seized the passes behind the 
advancing force, and that of all the force only ten sowars returned, {p, 478). 
Sec also Elliott, III. S42. 

a According to Eirishta all those who escaped were put to death by order 
of the Suljan. 
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At this juwcrure ‘Ali Mubai^ak by reason of the enmity he bore to 
Fakhru-d-JDin, displayed the insignia of royalty, and assumed the 
title of Saltan ‘Alau-d- Din, and Malik Ilyas Haji who was a man 
of family and retinue, after a few days put ‘Alau-d-Din to death 
with the assistance of some of the Amirs and Malika of Lakh- 
nauti, and himself assumed the title of Sultan Shamau-d-Diu. 

And in the year 741 A.H. (1340 A.D.) Sultan Muhammad hav- 
ing left with the object of reducing Sunargaiiw, seized Fakhru-d- 

Din and brought him prisoner to Lakhnanti, where he put him to 
death and returned. Shamsu-d-Din became absolute monarch of 
that region, and the kingly power and authority over that country 
descended for a lengthened period in the hands of his sons,i and 
never again returned to the possession of Sultan Muhammad' ‘Idil, 
And in the year 742 A.H. (1841 A.D.) Saiyyid Hasan Kaithali 
the father of Malik Ibrahim a feofee of the Sultan, who was 
generally known as Hasan Eangu, and who eventually obtained 
the sovereignty of the Deccan with the title of ‘Alau-d-Din 
Bahman §h ah, fermented a revolt in Ma'bar on the grounds of the 
severity of the Sultan’s governors, and the innovations introduced 
in the laws, and the number of executions,* and gained over to hia 
own party nearly all the great men of Dihli who had been ap- 
pointed to that district. He put to death the leaders of the 
opposite party. The Sultan proceeded from Laj^nauti to Deogir 
for the purpose of quelling that disturbance, and on his arrival at 
Tilaug was taken ill, and. was forced to return by uninterrupted 
marches to Dihli. He left Qutlugh Khau in Daulatahad ; thus 
the rebellion in Ma'bar remained unchecked and Hasan’s influence 
increased rapidly. 

And m the year 7-13 (1342 A.D.) they put to death by treachery 
Malik Halajun and Kul Chander IQiakhar and Malik Tatar 
Khurd. the Governor of Lahore, 3 and when Khwaja-i-Jahau 
came up against them,^ tliey came cut to do battle with him, but 
the scoundrels suffered a severe defeat and were sorely punished. 

1 MS. (A) roads .jaA/o U. 

* MS. (A) has not the word simply jf\ 

3 MS. (A) has i}S and The text has ,vhioh seems 

preferable. 

* MS. (A) omits and reads 


231 . 
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And’ in the year 744 A,H. (1343 A,D. ) the Sultan passing 
through Sanam and Samana gave orders to the Saiyyids and all 
232. the Muslims in opposition to the advice of Hasau Kankfi, fora 
general massacre, but he kept the chief men of those districts in 
their posts, conveyed them to the suburbs of the city, and con- 
ferred upon them villages and distinct^, and bestowing many rich 
robes of honour, and. pui-ses of gold gave them a place of abode 
there ; and when a general famine arose he issued an edict that any- 
one who wished should proceed .to the eastern part of Hindustan 
and spend the days of dearness and scarcity ' there, without let or. 
hindrance, and in the same way if any person wishing to give up 
living in Daulatabad should return to Dihli, no one would molest 
him.. Moreover in that year so many people arrived in Hindu, stan 
from the countries of Khurasan and ‘Iraq and Samarqand, in the 
hope of receiving the bounty of the Sultan, that hardly any other 
races were to be seen in that country. 

And in this year Haji Sa‘id »Sar§ari ^ arrived from Egypt hear- 
ing the diploma of the lOialifah * with a banner and a robe of 
hoiioui', conferring upon the Sultan the title of Na?ir-i-Anum-l. 
Muminiu from the Khalifah of the Abbasides who were still 
extant. The Sultan ordered decorations and illuminations in the 
city, and proceeded with all the Shaikhs and Saiyyids and lug 
retainers to give him an lionourable reception, then, dismounting, 
he kissed the feet of Haji Sa'id and joined his-* retinue.' He thou 
re-established the Friday prayers and the ‘Id, which ail tin's 
time he had kept in. abeyance waiting for the orders and sanction 
of the Khalifah, he read the Khuthah in the name of the Kh alifah, 
and struck out the names of those kings who had not i'eceived 
authority fiom the Dar-ul-Khilafah, with the exception of Sultan 
Mahmud, He then gave largesse^ of money and valuables to 
such an extent that his treasury became exhausted, he also dcs- 

1 The printed text reads hut MS. (A) has So has also 

Barni, Cal, text p. 493, 1. 10, and 13. • (See also Elliott, III. 249). 

Barui gives a good account of the events preceding this mark of favour 
from the Kh alifah, a coarse of fulsome adulation seems to have been then, 
us in more modern times, the royal road to favour. 

8 Al Uakim hi Amr Illahi .•\bul ‘Abbas Ahmad ihn ul Mustakfi biliahi, who 
was proclaimed in 741 A. H". Eoran aoconut of these Egyptian' Khalifahs, 
see Thomas’ .Pathan Kings, pp, 267 and seqq. Also D’flerbelot. 

» MS. (A) 


I 



patched to Egypt a precious jewel, the like of which he had 
in his treasury, by the hands of Haji Barq‘ai, with other rarities 
and presents ; and having become, in his own opinion, the rightful 
ghaixfah, and keeping constantly placed before him the Qur’in t 
and the honorary presents and the patent of the Kialifah, would 
issue commands as though he were the Khalifah, and used to say 
“ Tlie'Khalifah says ” this or that-. He compelled the people to 
profess allegiance to the Khalifah, and went to Sarkdawaii which 
is in the vicinity of Shamsibad. and on two or three occasions* 
in Baruj and Kanbhayat also* he received patents from the 
l^alifah, and a second time the Makhdamzada-i-Baghdadi 
came to visit him, and the Sultau went on foot to Palam to receive 
himj and when he saw him from afar off he advanced to meet 
him, and seated him upon the throne beside himself and made 
over to him without reservation, the city of Kill * with the garden 
and the palace and all the buildings. 

And in the year 745 A. H. (1344 A.D.) Malik 
governor of Karra, raised a rebellion, §hahr-u-llah the brother pf 
‘Ainud-Mulk brought up an army against him from Oudh and took 
him prisoner, but the rebellion was quelled. Then Shihabn-d-din 
Sultan waxed riotous in Bidar, and Qutlug^ Khan was despatched 
against him, and Shihabu-d-din coming out with his son to do 
battle was besieged in the fortress, and Qutlugh Khan inducing 
him to come out by promises of quarter, sent him to the royal 
presence. 

And in the year 746 A.H. (1345 A D.) ‘All ^er sister’s son to 
Zafar Ighati ‘Alai gained possession of Gulbarga * in 
having put to death the ruler of Bidar, and 


I MS. (A) reads All MSS. read which 

intelligible meaning. We must read here in tiio sense of ‘ 

the banner and robe of honour sent by the Elialifah to him. 

» MS. (A) omits 

* MS. (A) jJp Broach and Cambay, 

* Ghiasn-d-din Muljammad, a son 
Baghdad Al-Mnstansir-billahi { Thomas 

S A fall account of this is 
soqq.) who writes iSj^ 

city of Sirl. BarnI (Calcutta 

* MS, (A). See im. &a»., VIII. 832. 
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fought) with Qiitlugh Khan, but was defeated and obliged to 
retreat to the fortress of Bidar where he shut himself up. 
Qutlu gh Khan however took him also prisoner, and sent him to 
Sarkdawaii which was the camp of the Sultan’s army. The 
Sultan in the first instance sent the captives to Qhazniu in exiin, 
but afterwards recalled them thence and put them all to death. 
And in the year 747 A.H. (1346 A.D.) at the time when the 
234. Sultan had made Sarkdawaii his camp, ‘Ainu-l-Mulk arrived at 
the Court, bringing from Zafarabad and Ondh much property and 
rarities of great value as presents ; then the Sult.an came to the con- 
clusion that it was advisable to recall Qutlugh Khan from the 
Dakkan, and send ‘Aina-l-Mulk to replace him. ‘Ainu-1- Mulk got 
some idea into his head, and fled by night from Sarkdawain and 
crossing the river Ganges made for Oudh, and his brother Shahru- 
llah laid hands upon certain of the elephants and horses be- 
longing to the king, which had been left behind to graze, and 
carried them off. The Sultan went in pursuit of them as far as 
Qanauj, and ‘Ainu-l-Mulk, at the instigation of his brothers and 
a party of the followers of Malik Firoz Naib Barbak, who had 
been placed in charge of the elephants and horses, crossed the 
river Ganges and coming over to this side * attacked the army of 
the Sultan, and like the thieves and Oawar$ (of India)® took to 
the woods and fought on foot, but not being ablo to stand against 
the elephants and archers of the king took to flight,* and Shahru- 
llah and his other brother together with the majority of the 
sirdars of ‘Ainu-l-Mulk were drowned, and the remainder fell by the 
swords of the soldiers, and the fugitives were taken prisoners by the 
Gawars, who having found ‘Ainu-l-Mulk alive took him on their 
shoulders ® and brought him bareheaded ® to the court and gave him 
a few days respite, 7 and the Sultan in consideration of his excellent 

I MS. (4) omits t> MIS. (A)o^. 

8 MS. (A) omits * MS. U) 

. 6 The text reads and so does also MS. (A), It seems 

probable however that this is an erroneous reading due to the repetition of 
in the original copy. 

* MS. (A) reads naked, 

1 Barni entirely omits all reference to the events here recorded. The 
Gawars are a race of gypsies in India according to Steirigass. 1 can find no 
mention of them in Sherring’s Hindu Caste.f, nor in Elliott’s Tribes o/ the 
N, W. 
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aei’vices gave Mm liis freedom, and in accordance with, his former 
custom treated him well, and giving, him a district sent him hack 
to Dihli ; then he recalled Q.atlu^ Khan from the Uakkan, hilt 
inasmuch as Qntlugh Khan had reduced that country to excellent 
order and had gained the good will of the people, Ms recall was the 
cause of great discontent (and disaffection)^ and ‘Aziz Ehnmar * 
who was one q£ the canaille, proceeding to Malwa put to death 
many centurions (or Amirs of a hundred) which is the meaning 
of the word Yuzbashi 3 in accordance with the Sultan’s orders, . 
and thence arose many insuri-ections. 

And in the year 748 A. H. (1347 A.D.) the captains of hundreds, 235 
stirred up rebellion and sedition in Gujrat against Muqhil 
the servant of l^waja-i-Jaban who was naib-vaztr of Gujrat, 
and was bringing treasure to the Court, and attacked him 
by night,’ getting possession of the treasni'e and horses and pro< 
perty belonging to the king. The SultSn arrived at Gujrat with 
the object of quelling this rebellion, and sent some of the trust- 
worthy Amirs as for instance Malik *Ali Sarjoindar, and Ahmad 
Laehin to Daulatabad to bind the Amirs of hundreds who were 
there and bring them to Court. As soon as Malik A^mad Laohin 
arrived at the pass of Manikganj, the Amirs of hundreds in their 
alarm 4 came to a common understanding, and put MMik Ahmad 
Laehin to death ; Aziz Sjumar who had gone from Gujrat to 
oppose the Amirs of hundreds of Dabho‘i ® and Baroda, on coming 
face to face with the insurgents lost his head,® fell from 
his horse and was taken prisoner. This news had reached the 
Sultan aud had augmented his wrath considerably. And after 
the defeat of Muqbil and the murder of ‘Aziz, the Amirs of 
hundreds waxed bold, and sent for their families and relations 
from all directions, and with one consent turned against the 
Sultan 7 and having captured the fortress of .Daulatabad from the 
the governors of Malik ‘Alam took possession of it, and raising 

1 MS. (A) omits j. * MS. (Aj Aziz Hmlat. 

8 \jj. Commandant de cent homines. (Pavet de Oourteille), 

* Ms. (A) omits the words tiiba-. 

6 MS. (A). The text is wrong here. Dabho'T. 8eo Tieff. I. 372. also map, 

Vol. III. see also Hunter, Imp. IV. 76 ; and Bayley, Mintory of Qujrat, 

» J (Lit.) Had lost his hands and feet. 

The printed text reads cjthL* which is 
MS. (A) reads J| and this seems the correct reading. 

40 


meaningless. 
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to the throne one Tsma‘il Fat^ gaTe him the title of Saltan 
Na§ira*d-Diti. After this the Amirs of hundreds of Dahho’i and 
Baroda over whom the Sultan had appointed other Amirs, being 
defeated by the army opposed to them joined hands with the 
Amirs of hundreds of liaulati^^d. When the Sultan went to 
Daulatiibad Isma‘il Fat^ii prepared to give him battle, but being 
defeated shut himself up in the fortress of Dharanagar by which 
is meant the citadel^ of Daulatabad; many Mnslims of 
Daulatabad wei’e slain in this rebellion, or were made prisoners, 
and Malik* ‘Imadnl Mulk Sftrtez was ordered to pursue ^ the 
236. fngitive Amirs of hundreds towards Bidav. In the meantime 
tidings arrived of the rebellion in Gnjrat of Malik Taghi, who, 
having put to death Malik Muzadffar the governor of that place, 
had obtained possession^ of a lai’ge number of horses and 
mtich property. Thereupon the Sultan leaving in Dharanaefar 
Malik Jauhar and Khudawand zada Qiwamu-d-Din and Shaik]^ 
Burhanu-d-Din Balarami * left to quell the rebellion of Ta ghi ; ^ 
the army which had fled from Daulatabad under the leader- 
ship of Hasan Kangu, coming out of hiding attacked 7 ‘Imadu-1- 
Mulk Sartez. *Imadu-l-MnIk was slain, and his army fled to 
Daulatabad and sought shelter there, and Malik Jauhar with 
Ehudawandzada Qiwarnu-d-Din and the other Amirs not being 
able to withstand Hasan in Daulatabad evacuated those districts 
and made for Dharanagar. Hasan Kangu pursued them and came 
to Daulatabad,^ and having driven out Isma'il Fatg, assumed the 
title of ‘Alau-d-Diu and usurped the government, and from that 
time forward the rule of the districts of Daulatabad and the 
sovereignty of that kingdom remained in his family. The history 
called Futuhu'sSalatin ^ was written in bis honour. And Ta gh i 

I arg, a small fort built between two large forts (Bnrbfin-i-Q,ati‘). 
MS. (A) spells this word irk, 

* The printed text reads OjUp MS. (A) omits 

Barni caUs him ^ iJU Malik ‘Imadu-l-Mulk 

Sartez-i-Snhani. 

S The proper reading here is MS. (A). The printed text has 

■ ■ 

MS. (A). 6 MS. (A). 

« MS, (A) omits tjSJjo, 1 MS. (A) omits 

8 MS. (A) J 9 I can find no mention of this work. 
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tTie rebel, after the arrival of the Sul t.an at Gujrat, ventiireil a 
second time to fight with him and was again defeated, and giving [j 

himself up to brigandage roamed about from place to place, 
the Sultan .however continued to pursue him and followed him 
■wherever he -went. And in this • expedition the Sultan having 
sent for Malik Firoz from Dihli attached him to hia Court; and 1 
in this year Malik Gir the son of Malik Qnbul lOalifati, to whom 
the Sultan had delegated the control of all his important affairs, 
and on whose behalf he had written a letter expressing submis- 237. 
gibn to the Egyptian Khalifah, and hnd sent it by the hand of Haji 
Barqa'i, died, and Ahmad Aiyaz, who is also called Khwaja-i- 
Jahan, and Malik Qabhl Qiwamu-l-Mulk were carrying on the 
government in Dibli. Towards the end of the reign of Muham- 
mad, disaffection and rebellion, mischief and sedition became 
increasedly evident day Hy day,* so that if he turned his atten- 
tion to curing one evil, another was not wanting to supply its 
place,® and matters were past all remedy,* and the glory ® of the 
kingdom, and prosperity® of the country w.as entirely subveited. 

Tyranny supplanted equity, and infidelity flourished in place of 
Islam. There were many reasons for this, which by their oo- 1 

operation led to ruin and dissension, and the decline of the king- 
dom. These causes are given in detail in the original history 'J' 
the Mub8>raJe^ahi. The results are here li 

given in bi’ief arranged under seven heads. Firsily.-~'rhe gveihier 
part of the people and inhabitants of the towns and districts woret 

1 MS. (A) ^ U, 

8 MS. (A) omits 

■ 8 This is the reading of MS, (A) 

* The prinbed text has MS. (A) reads correctly 

6 MS. (A) « Omit ^ MS. (A). 

1 There are two histories Known as Tankfi-i-Firoz jShaht one by Ziau-d-Dih 
Bami, ( BiUioth. Indioa 1863 ) and the other by Shams-i-Siraj ‘Afif. 

{Bibliath. Indica 1891). (Elliott, III. 269;. 

MS. (A) reads (as does the printed text) but the better 

reading seems to be that given, "without reference to the authority, in the ■ ' 
footnote to the printed text cL>i ^,5. ThM would distinguish the 

TariJA-i-Flroz Shah'i of BarnI as th<^ original history of that name. The 
TdnlA^i-MuMrak Shi/M 19 that of Yahya ibn Ahmad. .{>See Elliptt, lY., pp. 6 
and seqq). 
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ruined by the rapine of Tarma Shirin, and never again recovered 
their prosperity. Secondly . — The tribute to be paid by the inha- 
bitants of the Doab, which district comprises some of the chief 
towns of Hindustan, was increased from ten per cent, to twenty 
per cent., besides which there was the numbering of the cattle, 
and the house-census, and other taxes ^ over and above these, and * 
in this way the more needy portion of the people left their pro- 
perty and cattle and attached themselves ® to the richer foil?, 
while the wealthier subjects plotted rebellion and sedition and took 
to highway robbery, and pillaged the country in all directions ^ 
so that from all these causes the revenue of the country began 
to dwindle.® Thirdly . — An universal famine, and ( consequent) 
dearness of grain, for it so happened that for seven whole years 
hot a single drop of rain fell from heaven. It should bo remem- 
bered that this statement has been copied as it stands from the 
Mubdrak^aM, but I cannot say whether the author of that work 
has been guilty of exaggeration or if in reality the facts were as 
238. stated.® Fourthly . — the desertion of Dihli, and the population of 
Daulatahad, because after Dihli was laid waste they brought 
people from the towns and other places into that city and 
populated it, and then again removed them thence to Daulatahad, 
80 that all their hereditary estates and family holdings, and 
all the property and effects ^ they possessed were wasted and 
dissipated, so that they never saw anything more of them. 
Fifthly . — The massacre of the eighty thousand cavalry in a body 
in the hills of Himachal, and the consequent desolation of their 
families. Sixthly . — The daily occurrence of rebellion and mutiny 
in every place ' where people were in dread 'of their lives, some of 
them fell'in battle hut the greater number were put to death with 
their families upon false chai’ges, so that in every way that 
wretched counti’y was being ruined. Seventhly . — The blood thirsti- 

1 Tbe word is apparently used here in this nnasnal sense. 

5 MS. (A) 8 MS. (A) 

4 j MS. (A). 

6 j ^ JIa. MS. {^) inserts 

and omits 

® The question of exaggeration admits of no doubt. Barni a contemporary 
author lends no countenance to such a statement. 

1 MS, (A) reads 
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ness of tlse Sultan, and his system of Goyernment of His people, 
which made Saiyyids, ‘ITlama, Shaij^s, ragamuffins and scoun- 
drels, artisans,^ peasants,* and soldiers, all alike in his eyes. 
Moreover there was constantly in front of his royal pavilion and 
his Civil Court a mound of dead bodies and a heap of corpses, 
while the sweepers and executioners were wearied out with their 
work of dragging (the wretched victims) and putting them to 
death in crowds. So that^ the people were never tired of rebel- 
ling nor the king of punishing (the rebels).'* At last the Sultan 
was at his wit’s end what ,to do, hut for all this he did not keep . 
his foot out of the stirrup, nor did his sword rest from punishment, 
but all to no purpose, till the flood of sedition waxed violent, and 
the nobles of the kingdom by degrees gi’ew* feeble, at length 
disease overcame him, and the Sultan was freed from his people 
and the people from their Sultan. 

Verse. 

Of ell the people of the woidd, although most of them 
Are gone astray, and few of them are iu,the right path, 

Do thou so live that when thou dieat thou mayest escape 
(punishment), 

Not so that when thou dieat the people may escape (thy 
tyranny). 

They relate an extraordinary story of one of the irregular acts of 
the Sultan which was that he kept such strict watch over all matters 
involving punishment, that he used to keep four Muftis ® to whom 
he allotted quarters in the precincts of his own palace, and used 
to see that they kept to their appointed places, so that when any- 
one who was arrested upon any charge, he might in the first place 
argue with the Muftis about his due punishment, so far as he, was 

1 Whether we read or this word is used in a very ua- 

usual sense. Its proper meaning is a tax levied upon artisans, but here it 
must mean the ( ^ 9 ^ chi>t) artisans themselves. 

* This again is not correctly used. It must be read •^13'“ but should 
he plural. ' 

3 MS. (A) AlXijt 4 MS, (A) 

6 MS. (A) oilj 

« Mufti. The ofScer who assists the Qazi or judge by supplying 

him with or docusions, 

T We should road here MS. (A). 
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al>le,i and laad said, Be very caireful that yon do not fai'i in fh® 
slightest degree by defect in speaking tl tat which you consider 
right, because if any one should be put to death wi'ongfnlly and 
the oversight should have been on your side, the blood of that man 
will be upon your bead. Then if after long discussion they 
convicted {the prisoner), even though it were midnight ^ he would 
pass orders for his execution,^ and if he himself found for convic- 
tion * he would I'efer it to another meeting, and would endeavour 
to find a means of upsetting their arguments,^ and would come 
and naake a speech, and when the Muftis were at a loss for a 
further ai*gument, he would put (the prisoner) to death on the 
instant or else i-elease him on the spot. 

They say® that one day Snltaii^ Muhammad wearing his shoes went 
on foot into the Court of Justice ® of Qazi Kamahi-d-Din Sadr-i- 
Jahan and said, The Shaikhzada-i-Jami lias called me a tyivint, send 
for him that he may substantiate bis charge of tyranny against mo 
or, if he fails, that you may pronounce ® against him the sentence 
of such punishment according to law as the case may require, 
When the ShaiUizada was summoned he confessed (to having said 
it) and the Sultan enquired (what his grounds were). He replied, 
every one whom you punish (with death) lawfully or unlawfully, 
that is your prerogative, but that you should hand over his wife 
and children to the executioner’s as you do, to do what they w'ili 
with them, in w’hat x’eligiou and under what sacred law do you 
find this ? The Sultan was silent and rose up from the Court, and 
ordered that the Shaikhzada should be bound ; this order was carried 
out and he was put into an iron cage ; then he had him cai’ried in 
that vei’y way on the journey to Daulafahad on the back of an 
elephant. When he returned and arrived at' Dihli, he brought him 
before the same Court, and bringing him out of the cage gave 
orders in obedience to which the poor wretch was cut in two in 
his presence. From this it is clear that the Sultan was a mixture 
of opposites, and for this reason his name has been banded 


1 MS. (A) 

8 MS..(-A) omits 
6 MS.‘ (A) j 

8 MS. (A) omits 

9 MS. (A) 

U MS. (A) omits 


8 MS. (A) 

* MS. (A) ^!>l| J\ j, 

8 MS. (A) omits 
T MS. (A) 

10 MS, (A) omits 
18 MR. (A) > 
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down in tradition, aye and even in some books also as “the 
Bloody ” not as “ the Just.” There are many stories bearing upon 
this which I have lieard, bub to write or speak of them would lead 
me too far afield. So “ Take example from it ye that are endowed 
with sight.” 1 In short » after great havoc had been wrought in the 
affairs of the state by the excessive tyranny and oppression of the 
Sultan, which he however regarded as the essence of justice, and 
great breaches had been which the wise and learned were 
powerless to repair, 3 by reason of his various toils and his evil 
designs, the disease of Phthisis* found its way^to his constitution ; 
notwithstanding this lie set himself to follow up Taghi, and in the 

I Qur‘^n, LIX. 2. * M3. (A) Jt MS. (A). 

* C5'i This name was given to any kind of hectic fever, most 

nsnally that arising from phthisical disease of the Inng. The following defi- 
nition is from the Bahru-l-Jawahir. ° 

, - 4jl.Mac| y I^J 

The fever called “ Diqq » ia when the heat which arises from the constitution 
seizes upon the chief essential organs, especially the heart, and the moistnre 
of the body disappears. Another opinion is that this is an extraneous fever 
which attacks the body by means of its generation in some of its members. 

The Barinia.i.Qafi* states that it is called because it emaciates the body. 

SadhU’s account is as follows. The fever is nsnally fatal, It 

is either simple or complicated with putrid fever. The signs of this compliea- 
tion are persistence of the fever, with an exacerbation on the day of the 
paroxysm of the putrid fever, shivering is also present. The worst compliea- 
tion of all is (he saysl when » diqq » is complicated with one of the fevers 
winch reqniro treatment by purges, because the treatment of “ diqq " is the 
opposite to this. 

The pulse in uncomplicated “ diqq " ig hard, frequent, ahd slender The 

surface of the body is not very hot at the first feel, bat after a few moments 
it feels scorching, hoebest of all over the arteries, the heat increases especially 
in the face and upper parts of the body. 

Food should be nourishing Some unskilful physicians withhold food 

and kill the patient speedily. Food should be moist and cooling. If the 
fever passes on to the degree called ^alM the pulse increases in 

hardness and tenuity, the eyes change and become covered with sordes, the 
cartilages of all the hones are prominent, the temples sink in, the skin of 
the forehead tightens, the skin loses its lustre, and has a dusty appearance, 
the eyelids become heavy; all this is the result of rapid, dissolution, and the 
abundance of dryness and disappearance of the natural moisture. There 
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hope of exterminating him set out for the kingdom of ThatTia where ^ 
Ta gh i had fled for safety; and * in that expedition Qar gh an ISTaib 
of the king of Khurasan sent A1 tun Bahadur with five thousand 
cavalry to assist the Sultan. The Sultan’s illness was at that time 
slightly less urgent 3 and whence arrived at Thatha he fasted on 
the day of the ‘Jshura,* which was in the very middle of the hot 
season, and after hreakiug his fast he ate some fish, whereupon hia 
illness returned, and on the twenty -first of Mul^ari’am in the year 
752 H, (1351 A.D. ) he took his way to the next world,® the 
duration of his reign having been twenty-seven years. , 

also appears in the urinary excretion, oiliness and a scaly deposit j the nose 
becomes sharp, the hair grows long, and lice are of frequent occurrence on the 
body because of the excessive amount of exhalation. The abdomen falls in 
till it touches the backbone, the skin of the chest is also retracted, and the 
nails become long I ) then the diarrhoea recurs, the hair falls 

out and death occurs. 

It will be observed that there is no mention here of any of the lung 
symptoms of Phthisis, all that we have described is a continued fevsr of 
remittent type running a moderately long course as is shewn by the symp- 
toms described. No mention is made of any eruption, nor is diarrhoea 
apparently more than an intorourrent symptom appearing late in the disease. 

This was probably one of the fevers so common in India for which for 
want of a better name “ typho-malarial” has been suggested. 

Probably the complication of “ diqq ” with “ putrid fever ” of which 
Sadidi speaks was more comparable to the “ enteric fever of moderu science. 
Sadidi speaks elsewhere of three degrees of severity of this fever. The first 
is called “ diqq ” the second more severe is called eabiil and the most severe 
of all is called “ hashj” 

I have only been able to epitomise SadidPs account which will be found at 
pages 427-428 of his work. {Al Mu,ghnl fi ^arh il Mujaz). 

I Ifij MS. (A). » MS. (A) 8 MS. (A) i>jri 

* ‘‘ The ‘Ashura,” is a voluntary fast day observed on the tenth of the 
month of Muljarram. It is the only day of Muljarram observed by the 
Sunni Muslims, being the day on which it is said God created Adam and Eve 
heaven and hell, the tablet of decree, the pen, life and death. It is kept by the 
Sunnis as a fast,” (Hughes, Utct. o/ IsWw, 25). 

6 On the hanks of the Indus at fourteen kos from Thatha according to 
Baml (Elliott, III. 266), but Badiiom states he }>ad arrived at Thatha. Barni 
states that he was taken ill thirty kon from Thatha where he had arrived on 
the ‘oshura, thence ho was carried ill as he was “ for the second and third 
day until he came to within fourteen h/s of 'Phatha.” There he remained 
according to Baimi gradually growing worse and died on the 21st of 
Muharram. 
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When the Empire of justice arose with ease, like the sun* ** 

The land of Hindustan can|e under his sway like that of 
Khurasan ; 

A fortress like that of the Haft i^wan » he built of Haft 
Jush * which in loftiness 

Would need the hruer-i-Isir * to Sy to ite pinnaele inaocessiblo 
as Haruman.* 

So strong that it registered a vow to last till the Resurrecciou- 
day, but by reason of the vicissitudes of time, it became 
destibyed in many places like the web of a spider. 

You will find nothing upon the top of its walls but the voice 
of the owl. 

In its topmost garden you will see nothing by the ill-omened 
raven. 

It befits the duration and pride of Empire that its condition 
should become in accordance with the words “ God most 
High is far above all that the tyrants of men say of Him.” ® 

And among the celebrated poets of the time of Sultan Muljara. 
mad is Badar ShSslii ® who wrote a ^ahnama in his honour, of 
some thousand verses ^ and for the very reason that it is a history 
m poetry it is a valuable acquisition. 

SuLfiN Firoz ^Ih ibn Malik Rajab 
Who was the brother’s son of Sultan Ghiyasu-d-Din Tughlaq and 
uncle’s son of Sultan Muhammad ‘Adil, in accordance with the 

1 Eaft Simn. The capture of the Brazen fortress of Daz 

was the final stage of the seven great labours of Isfandiyir known by the 
name of the Haft-Siwan. See ghah Namah (Atkinson), pp. 407 to ^6, also 
Burndn-t-Qati‘ $, V, ’ 

^ Eaft Ju^. These are seven metals which are melted 

together to form an alloy of special value j the seven are, iron, zinc (antimony, 
SUxngass) lead, gold, tin, copper, and silver. BurMn.i-QSff. According to 
the Qhidgud’luskat, it also contains quioksilrer and brass. 

Easr-i-Tdir. The constellation called also ‘Uadb The 
""■'Eagle.' ■ ‘ ^ ■ 

* Earumdn, a fortress on the frontier of Egypt. BurhdH.{.om\ 

Of. Qur'an XXVII, 64, ® page 296, 6. 

** This lodes as though we should read ‘S'ii nearly 

twenty thousand rerses. Both MSS. however read the same as the printed 
text which is here followed though it is an uncommon oomrti'oetion 

41 
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authority appointing him the heir-apparent of Snltan Muhammad 
ascended the throne of sovereignty and state, by the consent of 
the chiefs of the Shaikhs and the leading Amirs and Vazirs in 
the aforesiiid year, in the vicinity of Thatha. It is said that the 
M>ikhdumzada-i-‘Abbasi of Baghdad, and Shaikh hTasirn-d-Din 
Ohiragh-i-Dihli may Ood sanctify their sacred resting places were ^ 
the cause of the allegiance thus sworn to Sultan, Biroz, and it is 
currently reported that [Makhduin Shaikh Na§iru-d-Din Chiragh-i- 
242. Dihli may God sanctify Ms resting placeff had secretly made Malik 
Firoz King during the absence of Sultan Mu^iammad. Some of 
‘the Muftis informed the Sultan of this, and his orders were that 
those two, master and disciple ^ were to be taken in confinement 
from Dihli and’ brought to the camp. This was carried out,^ and 
Malik Fii’oz in some way or other gained over the guards, and 
made his way, just as he was, to the neighbourhood of Hansi to 
Shaikh Badru-d-Din who was one of the descendants of Shai^ 
Jamal u-d-Din of Hansi® may God sanctify their resting-places. 
That holy man exclaimed “ Great God ! a man has been made 
prisoner , and taken off to be Sultan, and he wots not of it ” ! 
When they arrived® at the camp of the Sultan in the vicinity 
of Thatha and the tidings of the arrival of these two holy men 
reached him 7 he . gave oi'ders that they were to be put to death 
the instant of their arrival, and with that he lapsed into a stat 0 
of intoxication. A son of his had gone on a hunting expedition, 
accordingly when the guards saw s this state of affaii’s, they 
liberated the holy Shaikh and the Sultan ; ^ then Sultan Firoz by 
the consent of the nobles raised the banner of sovereignty and 
got the Sultan’s son out of the way by some crafty scheme, and 

1 MS. (A) reads for (Text). 

* The words between square brackets are omitted from MS. (A). 

8 The reading here ia uncertain. The printed text has J 

while Ms. (A) has b j The latter has the more genuine ruig 

though it is an uncommon expression 

4 MS. (A) The text reads Aiylu. 

8 MS. (A) AjJ JU^ j\ ^jSij SS. 

« MS. (A.) Ail UAxv,; 7 MS. (A) Ji> 

8 MS. (A) Ail 
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after' thaM he had returned to Dihli he made the.jpar^ana of 
Chaurasi in tlie district of Hansi a present to the monastery and 
rest house of Shai^ Badru-d-DiUj whom I have mentioned. 

Tin's is what I have heard — God alone knows the real truth. 

They also say that Sultan Muhammad ihii . Tug^laq Shah took 
the reverend Shaikh under his protection, till one day the Shaikh, 
may God sanctify his resting-place, tied a knot upon one of the 
Sultan’s robes and said “Na§iru-d-Din fastens and God opens” 
and that very day the Sultan died. 

Verse. 

The only kingdom which sorrows not for the affliction of its 
decline, 

Hear my words freely spoken, is the kingdom of the darvesh. 243 
However this may be, the Sultan Firoz at the outset of his reign 
issued this order that tlie Mughuls who had obtained influence 
over the soldiery should be brought apart from the camp, and 
inasmuch as their mutinous conduct had passed all bounds, the 
Sultan himself saw to their safe custody, and punishing these 
Mughuls effectually put a stop to their interfering with the dis- 
cipline of the army. 

Verse. 

Far better than giving a Mughul a hint to plunder 

Is it that you should rejoice him with a sight of Paradise, 

Then he brought his army in safety into security, and proceed 
ing by way of Siwistan made for Dihli by continuous marclieSj 
and Ahmad Aiyaz, styled Khwaj a- i-Jahan, who in the absence * 
of the Sultan bad urged the claims of an obscure child ® to the 

I MS. (A) 
a MS. (A) 

S ^aras-i-Smij ‘Afif gives the “true account of .tins transaction. just as 
he heard it from Kishwar Khan, son of Kishla Khan Bahrain, one of the 
servants at the Com'fc.” 

■ He asserts the I^waJa-i-Jahan who was on terms of great intimacy with 
FIroz! ghah received false tidings that Tatar Khan and tho Amlr-Hajih 'Flvoz 
Shah were missing and either dead or prisoners, After tho days of moiiTn- 
ing were completed, the IDiwaja, believing this report to be correct, placed a 
son of Sultan Muhammad Shah upon the throne, and thus through adverse 
fate committed a blunder." Elliott, lil. 279-280, 
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throne, and had given him the title of ^liyasu.d-Din Mahmud 
Shah, appointing himself Vahil, after considerable argument,! 
and much correspondence, by reason of his helplessness and 
dejection, by the mediation of Asliraful-Mulk and the other 
nobles and grandees, came with bared head, casting his tui’bau 
on his neck, to the neighbourhood pf Hansi, and had an interview 
with the Sultan, who washed out the writing of his fault with 
the water of forgiveness, and made, him over to the Eotwal of 
Hansi, and, as for the party who had been his companions in this 
faction and opposition, he dispersed them all in different direc- 
tions. At Sarsuti tidings arrived of the birth of Shahzada Fath 
1^5n,S -j^^hose son eventually became Tu^laq Shah, and the news 
of the deaths of Taghi laghi also reached him there from 
Gujrat; and on the second of Bajab in the aforesaid year, he 
graced the throne of Dihli by his accession and made a fresh 
distribution of appointments. 

And in the year 758 H. (J352 A.D.) he went to the Sirmttr hiUs 
for the purpose of relaxation and sport, and returned thence, and 
in the month of Bajab of this year- StjahzSda Muhammad KTiSw 
who erentually obtained the title of M-aeim-d-Dm Muhammad 
§hab, was born. 

And in the year 754 H. (1863 A.D.) he returned from Ealinor 
whither he had gone on a hunting expedition, and built a loft, 
building on the banks of the river Sarsuti and [gave ifc to Shaikh 

his Testing place, the 

ghaiau-l-Islam] and Malik Quhul ^ mih Tazir he made Man-i. 
Jahan, and at the close of this year he went to La^inauti with 
the intention of putting down the rebellion of Haji Ilyas who 
had assumed the title of Shamsu-d-Diu. He accordingly took 
3 lu the fort of Ikdala,<> which is the strongest of the forts 


1 Of. Elliott, III. 285. 

MS. (A) AS. Siraj ‘Afif tella us that he foiTud. 

ed^a town here and called it Fatljabad in honour of this event. Elliott, HI.. 

» MS. (A)\,AL JiiJ, 

* See 6, page 264. 

• Ikli' ‘r ‘hr OM in ,qe„, 

called Azadpur by Firoz Shah. (Elliott, HI. 297).’ 
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of Bangala, and after a desultoi^yi defence fought for a very short 
time, and threw his elephants and his material of war, with his 
servants and retainers to the winds, and all of them fell into the 
Imnds of the Sultan who, having made peace with him because of 
the rainy season, » retraced his steps. 

And in tie year 755 H, (1354 A.D.) having eroeeed by the ford 
of Marnkplr he arrived at Dihli and built Pm,rSbad» on the 
banks of the Jamna. Aud in the year 766 H. (1366 A D ; he 


1 This appiara to be the meaning. MS. (A) omits .uAtU and ha. i-f ,0 
see also Thomas, Pafchau' Kings, p. 294, and note. ^ 

! M. Paretd. Courtoilles Ta.M JDiotionavj this word is 

given OtfAa.Jp„,i„t.aovdK:Aj,s,iis-jSaison des pinies. He gives thise 
instances of its use from the Baberndmah. 

8 Firozabad. This must not be confounded with the PIrozabad which arose 
from the change of name of Pan^uah, see Elliott, lU. 295, and Panduah Imn 
Cfaz. Yol. XI. ' ’ 

This Pirozabad (see J. A. S. B., 1870). was situated five Teas (ten miles) from 
Dihli,and mclnded according to Shams-i-Siraj ‘Afif, eighteen places the 
qasU (townships) of ludarpat and others a list of which will be found in 
llliott, III. 803. Atpage 298 will also be found au account of the founding of 
the city of Hissar (Hi 9 ar PIrozah) and of the construction of two canals^ 
leading to it one from the Sutlej and the other from the Jumna. The modern 
representation of the latter canal, which was called Rajlwa, is found in the 
Western Jumna Canal passing through Karnal (see Hunter’s Imp. Gaz. Vol. 
TIT. 268 for an account of this canal). The canal loading from the Sutlej 
was called Ala^ ^ ^ani (Ulngh KhanI). In modern maps there is a trace of 
this canal, bat it is called the Jureah canal, which is probably the word Rajlwa 
conyerted and applied in error to this canal. Rennell’s map (Tieff. Vol. HI) 
shows the supposed canal of Piroz Shah, and it is evident from our author’s 
statement that this canal was commenced not from the Hissar end bnt from 
Dipalpur, which lay at the junction of the Bias and Sutlej on the banks of 
tlie Bias, and passed south-east near Fathabad, if not actaally through it, to 
]om the river Jalijar, which in Rennell’s map is called the Jidjer, its nearest 
point measured from Dlpfilpiir being exactly 100 miles (forty-eight kroh) on 
this map, whereas the town of Jhajhar Lat. 28° 16' N. Long. 77° 42' 16" E is 
200 miles (Hunter’s Imp. Qaz., Vol. VIL 195). (The river Jahjar flowed south- 
east through Patehpur joining the Jumna near Etawah). For this reason it 
appeal's likely that the canal was led not to Jhajhar but into the river Jajhar 
as, above stated. {See Bo : Firishta, Text I. 263). 

Sliams-i-Siraj ‘Afif makes no mention of Dipalpiir in connection with any 
canal and there is one difficulty in his account as he says that both the 
canals, the Rajlwah aud Ulugh Khani, were conducted through the vicinity of 
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wenii to Dipalpnr and bringing a qanal from the river Satlaj ^ led 
it as far as tlie Jalijar which is forty-eight hroh from there. 

In the year 757 A.H. (1356 A.D.). he conducted a stream from 
the river Jamna from the vicinity of Mandui (Mandili) and 
245, Sarur,* and having led seven other canals into it took it to Hansi 

Karnal. If this was so the “ supposed canal of Firoz Shah ” in RennelFs 
map cannot be the Ulugh Khan!. His words are as follows : — 

tj/ tjijS Jt i*/*’ lirit 

DaMna~i in har do jit az itiisdl i harndl UrUn dwarda mtydn i hashtdd kroh 
hroh dar shahr i Hifar Firiiza hurda. 

It is not to be supposed that Firoz Shah would take his canal from Dipalpur 
to Karnal when his objective was Hissar ; we have also Badaoni’s clear state- 
ment that a canal was brought fi’om the Sutlej and led-as far as the Jahjar, 
this canal would coincide with the line of that shewn in Eennell’s map, but 
not with that of Shams-i-Siraj. 

The canal mentioned in the next paragraph is evidently the one to which 
ghams-i-Sirtij ‘Afif refers (Elliott, III, 299-300), although it is not very 
evident what the exact course of this canal was I can find no trace of any 
places named Mandui (Mandili) or Surur anywhere in the maps, while Raa 
mentioned hero by Badaoni must be what ‘Afif calls Great Laras, as he states 
that it was in the neighbourhood of Great Laras that Sulpn Firoz built the 
city of Hisar Firoza. (Elliott, p. 299). Rennell (memoir p. 72, quoting from 
Dow I. 327 has Beraisen, which is a mistaken reading of hi Easaiu in the 
original, that is to say the two Rases, Great Laras and Little Laras, 

It would seem that there wore in all three canals to Hi§ar Firoza, one from 
Dipalpur to Hissar and on to the Jajhar, this was brought from the Sutlej. 
A second from the Jumna asfar as Karnal (Rajiwah). A third from the Sutlej 
as far as Karnal (Ulugh KRani). At Karnal according to ‘Afif’s aooounfathese 
two last joined. The only way this can have been possible is by the courses 
of the Sutlej and Jumna being very different from their present courses or 
even from the beds of these rivers in 1782 when Rennell made his map. 

By bringing th,e Sutlej further south-east near to the course of the Ghaggar 
say near to Thanesar, we should have a point from which we can understand 
that it would have been advantageous to bring water from both the Sutlej 
and Jumna vid Karnal. 

See Journal, Asiatic Society Bengal, 1833, p. 106 and 1840, p. 688. 

\ - See also Thomas’ PaUiau Kings, 294 and notes. 

1 MS, (A) 

S I cannot identify these places. Firishta (Bo. Text I. 262) says Mandawi 
and Sirmur, MS. (A) reads Mandili and Sardur. 
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and thence to Ras ^ where he built a fortress which he 
called Hisar Firoza, and dugS a spacious reservoir beneath th^i 
J)alace which was in that fortress, and filled it with water from the 
canal ; he also led another stream from the canal of the Ghaghar 
underneath! the fortress of Sarsuti, and from thence to BirnS 
KheFa,^ and in the space between them he built a fortress * and 
named it Firozabad.® At the end of this year on the occasion of 
the ‘Idn-z-Zuha a robe of honour arrived for the Sultan from the 
iKbalifah Al-Hakim bi amrillahi Abul Fath Abu Bakr ibn Abil 
Babt‘ Suleiman ® from the Darul ^ilafat of Egypt, with a patent 
conferring upon him the whole of Hindustan : and 7 in this same 
year messengers from Haji Ilyas the ruler of Lakhnauti, having 
arrived bearing splendid presents and offerings, were distinguished 
with countless favours and kindnesses, after which they returned, 
and it was ordered that* in return for these presents (handsome) 
elephants 8 should be sent. The whole of Hindustan was now in 
possession of Sultan Firoz with the exception of Lakhnauti which 
was held by Haji Ilyas,® who had come to terms with the 
Sultan,^® and with the exception also of the Deccan, which, after 
the death of Sultan Muhammad, had come into the possession of 
Basau Kangu. 

I See page 326, continuation of page 32S, note 3. Briggs’ Firishta calls it 
ilaiseen. I. shonld be Easain, the two Rases, i.e. Great Laras and Little Larai, 
Elliott, III 298, ^ 

S MS. (A) 

* MS. (A) the text reads Sarstiti is shewn in Eennell'B 

map (Tieff. Ill) as lying southeast of Kamal. Bimi Khera, I cannot trace. 
Firishta Bo. Text, I. p. 263 reads ta nahr-i-Sarkhatra. Com* 

pare Eennell’s memoir, pp. 72-73. 

* MS. (A) iw. 

t |*fi cbf At the village of Gawin on tbe banks of the Jtunni, 

Elliott, III. 302. 

8 According to the list of Egyptian Khalifahs given in Thomas? Pathdn 
Kings of Bihll the Ehallfah in 767 A.H. was Abul Fath Al.Mu*ta?idbillihi 
Abu Bakr ibn ul-Mustakfi billahi. He was the sixth of the Egyptian 
Khalifahs. Al-Mustakfi billahi Abul Eah? Suleiman ibn ul-Hakim biamr* 
illahi was the third of this line. 

^ MS. (A) adds j. 8 MS. (A) omits 

S MS. (A) reads Af, 

10 MS. (A) ^ 
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And in t-lie year 759 H. (1358 A.D.) having gone to Samana, he 
appointed Malik Qabul 8<trbardadar ^ to proceed against* the 
Mughuls who had arrived on the frontier of Dipalpur. The 
Murals upon hearing particulars of the Sultan’s army turned hack 
246. and went to their own country, and the Sultan returned to Dihli ; 8 
and in this year the Sultan despatched some Arabian horses and 
foreign fruits ^ with all kinds of choice presents by the hands of the 
messengers of Suljan Shamsu-d-Din of Lakhnauti who had arrived 
at his Court bearing many presents,® • and at Bihar they heard 
that the Sultan Shamsu-d-Din had died, and Sultan Sikandar his 
son had ascended the throne in the room of his father, so they 
sent the horses in accordance with orders to the Court . at Bihar 
and conducted the messengers back to Karra. 

® And in the year 760 H., the Sultan having formed the design 
of attacking Lakhnauti with a vast army, left Sian-i-Jahan in 
Dehli, and after deputing Tatar Khan, that is to say Malik Tatar 
to proceed from Chaznin to Multan, set out and passed the rainy 
season in Zafarabad, and at this place, i.‘zam Malik Shai^zada-i- 
Bustamn who had become intimate during his absence with Malik 
A^nnad Aiyaz, and by the orders of the Sultan had been banished, 
brought from the Darul Khilafat of Egypt a robe of honour for the 
Sultan and received the title of A‘zam Khan. Saiyyid Miisuldcir 
was sent with the messengers of Lakhnauti 8 to the Sultan Sikan- 
dar at Lakhnauti, and Sikandar despatched five fine elephants with 
other costly presents and offerings to the Court. The Sultan when 
the rains were over leaving Zafarabad shaped his course for 
Lakhnauti, and while on the way set apart the requirements of 
kingship, and elephants and a store of rubies which at that time 
were held in great estimation, for the Sbabzada Eath Hjan, they 
247. also struck coins in his name. When they arrived at the confines 

I MS. (A) Siraj ‘Afif calls him Toraband. Elliott, III, 311, 

* MS. (A) 8 MS. (A) 

* MS. (A) 

6 MS. (A) 

« The events preceding this are related by ‘Afif, shewing how friendship 
was established between Sultan Firoz and Saltan Sikandar. Badaoni’s account 
gives no idea of the cironmstances. (See Elliott, III. 305-312.) 

1 MS. (A) olnits Af. 

8 A footnote to the text states that in two MSS. the words itiib 
follow the word 
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of Panduali, Sultan Sikaiidar shut himself up in the castle of 
Ikdala ‘ whither bis father had been in the habit of going for refuge, 
and after the Sultan had laid siege to that fortress Sultan 
Sikandar asked for quarter, and sent thirty-seven elephants with 
other costly presents as his humble service. 

And in the year 761 H. ( 1359-60 A.D.) the Sultan proceeded by 
continuous marches by way of Panduah® to Jaunpur where he 
spent the rains, and at the close of this year he marched with a 
lightly equipped force ® by wdy of Behar towards Jajnagar, and 
sent his elephants and baggage to Kayra, and by uninterrupted 
mai'ches arrived at Satgairh'’’ the Bai of which place ^ withdrew, and 
thence he came to Baranasi ® which was the abode of the Chief Bai; 
and crossed the river Mahandhri,7 and the Bai of Baranasi having 
taken to flight made wibh^ all, haste* for Tilang. The Sultan pur- 
sued him part of the way turned back to hunt, and arrived at 
the country of Bai Parlhan Dev^ who sent a present of thirty- 
two I® elephants and other costly offerings. Prom thence the 
Sultan coming to Padmawati and Param Talao which was the 
haunt of elephants of enormous size, engaged in hunting them and 
killed two [and they took the other three alive] and Malik 
Ziau-l-Mulk ^3 wrote a quatrain upon this : 

I See ‘Afif 8 account of this, , . (Elliott, III. 808). Siraj ‘Afif calls this placp 
“ the islands of Ikdala.” see note 8, p<ige 324. 

* ‘Aflf says by way of ” Qananj and Ondh ” — Jaunpur was we are tlwre 
told so called by Sultan Eiroz ghah after Sultan Muhammad ^5h, son of 
Taghlaq ^lih, whoso name was Jaunan, so he called the place Jaunan-piir. 
He stayed there six months, during which period the city was built on the 
banks of the Kowali (Guniti). 

S 'Aflf says o-ilA? ^ jd 55^ the Shah left hia heavy bag- 

gage in Karra. Text p. 1G3, (Oalo. Edti. Bibl. Ind.) see Elliott, III. 312, note 2. 

4 MS. (A) 

B Named Adesar (‘Afif) or Rae Sidhan (Jfirishta). 

8 ‘Afif says Bamirasi the ancient resideiioe of the independeht Riiis of 
Jajnagar, ' ■ 

TMS:(A} 

8 'Afif tells ns (Text, pp. 166-67) that the Saltan turned aside from the 
pursnib to hunt some wild elephants (see Elliott III. 312-313). 

9 The Raja of Beerbhoom ( Briggs’ Firishfa), 

10 MS. (A) reads three. 

II MS. (A). W Not in MS, (A). 

18 MS. (A) 

42 
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Verse. 

Tlie S^Sli wlio of right i assumed a lasting kingdor 
Seized the ends of the earth like the glorious Sun 
To hunt elephants he canje to Jajnagar, 

Two he killed and thirty-three ® he took alive. 

And thence by way of Karra he returned with all 
haste.^ 

Andintheyear762 H. ^1360-61 A.D.) victorious and trium- 
phant he came to Dehli, and after a short time he gave orders for 
an expedition to the river Salima, ^ which is a river issuing from 
a large mound of sand and falling into the river Sutlei “which 
they also call Satlaz.B The Salima is also called the Sarsuti ^ 
and this river consists of two large streams which are always 
flowing, and situated between these two streams there is a high 
mound or dyke, and if this were dug through the water of the 
Sarsuti would flow into this stream, and it flows through Sihrind 
and Mansuvphr and Samaiin J 

The Sultan gave orders for fifty thousand men with spades to 
be collected and to occupy themselves in digging through that 
barrier. Out of it they obtained many bones of elephants and 
human beings. Every hone belonging to the arm of a man 
three gaz\ (in length). They were partly converted into 

1 MS. (A) 

« There .ie e feotaote in the tert which .eye : i. jug. 

. A r-r. probably correct/' but on the other hand there is 

were only eight eleplmnts, seven males and one 

with hint 73"ntl at;.*” ' ^ '“*■ *'» *■>"“ 

8 MS. (A) fW 4 J.U ^ B odiu., 

8 Ooinpare with this Pirishta'g account, with which Badaoni'a is almost 
identical. J’lnshfa, Bomb. Edn. p. 266. 

Eirishta says (•h** ggg Hunter, Imv. Ga^: TTT 9 ri j-i a 
SarPBWa,ti. See also J. R. A. S. Jan. 1893, pp. 49-76. The Salima selms^ to 
answer m position to the Markanda which runs near Shahabud S. of Ambala 

T: Throughout Hindustan there 

were three kinds of i;a*-long, middling and short. Each was divided into 
24 equal parts each of which was called tassiij. 

Presumably it is the short gaz which is here meant but even this would be 
.hoct 26 .cchc, and taU^ the author-, „.o.„iag to ho the b„„o, of tho fore- 
ata» moMormg 26 lacho, i, hard!, likol, t„ haro beea hanaa. 
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stone and had pavtly remained tone, just as they were. Tliat 
titrearn however conld not be diverted,' and* in the meantime 
lie made Sihrind and for ten ftro/is beyond into one district, which 
he put under the control of Ziaul Mulk Shamsu-d-Din AbuRija, 
and ordered t lioin to build a fort there and called it Firnzpur which 
is in fact Sihrind, ^ and the Sultan from thence, went to Nagavkot 
whose Raja after a siege and some fighting came in and submitted 
and met with I’oyal treatment.* The Sultan gave to ISTagarkot 
the name of Muhammadabad after the deceased Sultan Muham- 
mad ; and when they brought the Sultan ice on that mountain iovt 
he said,® “ when Sultan Muhammad, who is now dead and whom 
I regarded as a god, arrived in : this place they brought him a 
^arhat mixed with ice, but he had® no inclination for that bever- 
age because I was not with him.’' Accordingly they made an iced 
^arbat with several elephant and camel loads of cane-sugar 
which was carried with Sultan Piruz, and he ox’dered them to read 
the wh.oie of the Qur’an for the soul of Saltan Maharamad and 
distribute the among the entire army. Under these cir- 

cumstances they informed the Sultan ’ that from the time when 
Sultan Sikandar Ziil Qarnain arrived at this ^lace the people of 
that city have preserved an image of Uoshaba ® and keep it in a 
room, where they worship it. There are one tliousand three 
hundred books of the Brahmans of olden time in that idol temple 
which is commonly known as Jawalamnkhi ; ® a flame of fire rises 
from it towards heaven and is not to be extinguished, Wo, not 
by thousands of mashhs of water. The Sultan having sum- 

I I taVe this to be the meaning. The Porsiau is of. 

8 MS. (A) inserts 

8 See Imp. Qaz. (Sirhind) XII. 6S2, and Kangra VII. 414. 

V See Elliot III. 318-319, 

6 MS. (A) *5'- ’ 

« MS. (A) lyljt. ■ 

T MS. (A) adds the word 
8 PMshta’s words are 
« Firlshta say JalamukhI 

10 tAfiko mashk. The goatskin hag for carrying water. 

Briggs in his translation adds the words the wife of Alexander the 
Grroat,” hut upon what authority does not appear. The wives of Alexander 
were Eoxana the daughter of Oxyartes, whom he. married In 827 B.O. and 
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moned the Brahmans, ordered some of his translators to trans- 
late some of those books ^ into Persian. Among those ti-auslatora 
‘Izza-d-Din Kbalid KhSni,* who was one of the poets and mnnshis 
of the time of Firhz wrote in verse a translation of a book on the 
risings and settings of the seven planets, and their good and evil 
import, and of auguries and omens. Its name is called iip to the 
present day^ JDdlail-i-Ftruzl, and the author of this MuntaMkob read 
it in Labor in the year 1000 H. (1591-92 A.D. ) from beginning to 
■end. It is moderately good, neither free from beauties nor defects ; 
and I saw some other hooks before that also which were translated 
in the name of Sultan Firuz, some of them on the Science of 
“PfwgraZ”^ that is to say on 'Music, and the kinds of AJehUra^ 
which they call Pahiv bazi^ and some on other subjects. .1 found 
most of them to be profitless, and their paucity of interest is for 
■the most part due to the triviality of tl^eir subject matter, and 
tbe diflolculty of explaining it, as is evident. 

The Sultan leaving there proceeded to Thatha, and the Jam,® by 
which title the ruler of Thatha is called, entrenched himself so that 
the Sultan was induced by the vehemence of the rainy season, and 
the amount of water which was out, as well as by the dearness of 

(2ndly) at Susa, 824 B.G., Barsine or Stateira the eldest daughter of Darius 
III, while according to some accounts (Arrian) he also took as his wife 
Paryaatis the daughter of Ocliiis, at Susa, B.O. 326. Arrian is the only 
author who mentions this last wife. (Smith, D. G-. R. Biography). 

It represents in reality either of the wives of Alexander it must bo 

the first named whose name might have been written Rv^dna and by 

copyist errors perverted to mishdha. 

Firishta’s original however gives no countenance' to the statement in 
Briggs’ translation. 

» MS. (A) omits 4 ^^ but writes «>jy. 

» MS. (A) reads Bealo (0. B. D.) calls him ‘Izzu-d-Dm Khalid 

^ani and mentions him as the author of the Dalail-i-Fipoz Rhahl, probably 
on the authority of this passage. 

8 MS. A UAiU. 

■* So called from Pingalaor Pingalaniiga. the inventor of the art of prosody. 
See Alhiruni, India 1. 137, also Oolehrooke Es-says. II. 57. 

s The Akhara is an entertainment held at night and consists of singing 
and dancing by females. See Ain-i-Akbari (Jarrntt), III. 258. The word 
Pdtur signifies in Hindi a prostitute or dancing-girl. 

« ‘Afif tells us that Jam the brother of Rai TJnar, and Banhbana 

his brother’s son were in possession of Thatha. - 
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grain, to abandon the siege and make with all haste for Guji-at.i 
which country he placed under the control of Zafar Khan ; then' 
having deposed Kizamu-1 Mulk « and appointed" him Kaib Wazir 
of Dihli, he returned to Thatha; and on this occasion the Jam 
asking for quarter^ had an interview with the Sultan, and with 
all the Zamtndars accompanied him to Dihli, and from there took 260 
his leave after being kindly treated and confirmed on his former 
footing as ruler of Thatha.^ In the year 772 H. (1370A.D) 
Khan-i-jahan the Vazir, died, and his son Jana .%ah obtained 
that title and the book Chaudaban6 which is a Masnavl in 
the Hindi language relating the loves of Lurak and Chanda, a 
lover and his mistress, a very graphic work, was put into vm-se’ in 
liis honour by Maulana Da’fid. There is no need for me to' praise 
it because of its great fame in that country, and MalAdum 
Shaikh 7 Taqiu-d.Diu Waiz Rabbani used to read some occasional 
poems of his from the pulpit, 8 and the people used to be strangely 
influenced by hearing them, and 9 when certain learned men of that 
time asked the Shaikh saying, what is the reason for this Hindi 
Masnavi being selected ? he answered, the* whole of it is divine 
truth and pleasing in subject, worthy of the. ecstatic contempla- 
tion of devout lovers, and conformable to the interpretation of 
some of the Ayats of the Qur'an, and the sweet singers of Him 
diistan. hloreover by its public recitation human hearts are 
taken captive. 

In the year 773 H. (1371-72 A.D.) Zafar i^an died and the 
control of that province was confirmed to his son.-ii 

I Encountering great difficulties on the march, so much so that for some 
months tho impression in Dihli was that the army had been lost {*Afif. Text, 

8 Amir Husain son of the late Amir Miran (Elliott III. 326). 

8 Famine appeared and his troops were starved out (Elliott HI. 334 )^ 

* ‘AM says the son of the Jam and, Tamachi brother of Binhbana were 
appointed to rule over Thatha. 

6 5ee Elliott III. 371. 

® MS. (A) reads Hadayan without dots, and also reads 

JIandu. I have failed to obtain- any information reffardinu this worV 
MS. (A) omits 

9 MS. (A) roads j 

19 MS. (A) AS) 

II According to Firishta 
his elder son Darya Kh ati. 
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Then in the year 776 H. (1374-75 A.D.) an event distressing to 
the people (death) happened to Eath IQian ; and in this year 
Shanisn-d-Pin Damaghani having obtained the yellow girdle and 
the Ghandolot silver, that is to say, the palanquin of honour, was 
appointed governor of (3rujrat in place of Zafar lOian; and since 
he had boasted when accepting the post on his departure, that he 
would send to the Court every year a hundred splendid elephants, 
two hundred Arab horses, and four hundred slaves, Muqaddam- 
zadas ^ and Ahyssiuians, together with valuables and money, when 
251« he found that he could not perform his promises he was com- 
pelled to rebel. 

And in the year 778 H. (1376-77 A.D.) ihe Amirs of hundreds* 
of Guj rat put him to death and sent his head to the Court; tlms 
that rebellion was quelled, and thei'eaftor Gujrat was put under 
the control of Ear^atu-l-Mulk, otherwise known as Malik 
Mufarrili Sultani.* 

And in the year 779 H. (1377-78 A.D.) he marched towards 
Itawa and Akchak *and having sent the Rais of these districts with 
their families to Dihli, built many fortresses on these frontiers ; then 
having left Firozpur and Batlahi, ^ in charge of the son of Malik 
Taju-d-Din, and having given Akchak to Malik Af^an returned 
to Dihli. In this year also Malik Nizaran-d-Din the ruler of Ouflli, 
who was in attendance on the Sultan, died, and the governorship 
of that province devolved upon Malik Saifu-d-Dln his eldest son. 

In the year 781 H, (1379 A.D.) having gono*^ to Sanuina and 
passing through Shahabad and Ambala, ho came to the country 
at the foot of Sintur hills, and receiving many presents from 

1 muqaddamzdda has the samb meaning as iii3 KMnazdd, 

born in the house. 

» Briggs’ “ Ameer Jadeeda" is in the original text UJlyA/ot 
;^ada as in Badttoni. 

8 Wo see from Firishta that it was now ho acquired the title Farhatu-l- 
Mulk (Bo. text, p. 2G7). 

Pirishta gives the reuson'of this expedition, which was a rebellion of the 
zemindars of Itawa. Instead of ‘-^^t Aftctaifc, Pirishta reads Akhah 
He says J Itawa, Akhal, and TUdl. 

6 X/W? Pirishta. 

6 MS. (A) 

I Pirighta savsjjJ To the foot of the hills of Sfiharan- 

■■/pur. , 
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the Rais and Governors and Commissioners, arrived at the dnnital 
and summoning Maliku-^i-Sharq Marwan-i-Daalat, who held the 
title of Jfusrat Khan,i from the district of Karra and Mahoba 
appointed him to the Multan district,* with a view -to close the 
door to Mughal intrigues : he then confirmed Karra and 3 Mahoba 
together with aU their dependencies upon ■ the son of Maliku-sh- 
Sharq ^ Suleiman the son of Malik Marwau, whose adopted son was 
Saiyyid lOiizr Khan, the grandfather of Sultan ‘Alau-d-Din Badaoni 
who eventually succeeded to the kingdom of Dihli. 

And in the year 782 H. (1380 A.D ) he raised the standard for an 
expedition with the intention of taking vengeance on the Khukhar 
Rai Chief of Kaithai-B, who had invited and put to death by 
treachery both Saiyyid Muhammad and Saiyyid ‘Alau-d-Din his 
brother, 5 who were Governors of Badaon. The rebellious Khukhar ^ 
fled towards the hills of Kumaoh, accordingly after laying waste and 
plundering the whole of his country, he left Malik Khitab the 
Afghan iu the country of Sambhal^ to deal with the rebellion of 

Khukhar, and turned back after having made over Badaon to Malik 
Qabiil ; Qabulpura which .at present is a quarter of Badaon lyin^^ 
outside the fort is called after his name ; also he used to come every 
year for tho purpose of sport and lay utterly waste the Kaithal^ 
country . 

And in the year 787 H. he built a fortified town in a place 
called Babuli io which is seven Jerohs from Badaon and is better 


Malik Shamsn-d-DIp 


1 MS. (A). a 

3 RS. (A). 

* Firiahta calls him 
Suleiman. 

6 MS.JA) reads. Firishta roads 

The chief of Kaithar called Kharku. 

8 pivishta says Saiyyid Mahammad governor of Budaon with his brothers 
Saiyyid ‘Alau-d-Din and Saiyyid Mal.imud. 

Kharku (Firishta). 

8 Firishfca JaU MS. fA) Firishta calls him M 

Malik Da’ud Afghfin, ^ 

9 MS. (A) Kaithar. Firishta states he Lad given Malik Da’ud 

orders to ravage the country year by year 

10 Possibly from tho abundance there of the Acacia Arabica known as 

Babul or Kikar, However Firishta calls it Basuli. 
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knd-vm as MawaSj^'and gave it the name * of Firfizpur, and since 
in later times no other building -was ever erected by the Sultan 
it became commonly known as Akhirinpur.® Now-a-days although 
not a trace of that building remains, still from the old bricks and 
the foundations and general lie of that high ground it is evident 
that once upon a time there wa*? a building on that site."** The age 
of the Sulpn was now nearly; ninety years, and how truly had 
those verses come to pass — 

When thou reachest eighty or ninefy years 
Great is the vexation thou reapest from the world ; 

And going further when thou reachest the hundredth stage 
Death will then he to thee a form of life. 

JDxan-i-Jahan ® the Vazir who had obtained great influence in the 
affairs of the state, and was in a position to overthrow those who 
opposed his .schemes of self-aggrandisement, at a hint from the 
Sultan destroyed one party'and put to death another, and making 
253. accusations of conspiracy against Shahzada Muhammad Khian and 
some of the other Maliks who were hand in glove with him, by this 
means turned the Sultan against him, and gave him a fixed idea ® tliat 
this confederacy had for their object to raise the Shahzada to the 
throne ; accordingly the Sultan set his heart upon tlie defeat and 
fextinction of those Amirs. The ^ahzada, however, after that he had 
been in terror for some days’ andi had omitted to pay his respects 
to the Saltan, one day in private 'J' came into the Sultan’s presence 
and loyally told him the whole truth, and informed him also of 
the treaeherons designs of Khan-i-Jahan, so that the tables were 
turned.® Obtaining., mrie hlanohe from the. Sultan to defeat 
ctud exterminate !^an-i-Jahan, and having brought over to his 

1 Or Mawasai MS. (A) 

» MS. ( A) oAlol cjT cb, . 

8 i. e. Last city. 

* MS. (A) omits 

8 Briggs says Zafiar Khan Farsy— bnt this is not in the text. This was 
JQnin Shah who has been mentiouect, see next page, 7. 

8 MS. (A) 

Firishta tells ns . that he oame m concealed in. a woman’s litter nndei* 
the pretence that his own Wife was visiting tlie Sul.tan’s harem. 

® MS. (A) j aA AtjuAf . 
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side^ the Firuzi Amirs and the mass of the people, in, the montii 
of Rajah 789 H. (1387 A^D. ) he started with a strong force to 
attach Bian-i Jahaa, and having wounded him plundered his 
house and family. Khau-i-Jaliau fled® with a few followers 
towards Miwat, and took refnge thei’e with one Kuba a Zanundd/' i ® 
and the Shahzada destmyed certain of tho Amirs who had been 
well-disposed to Khan-i-Jahan. Subsequently to this the SJjah- 
zada became Vazir wiih full uncontrolled powers, and the Sultan 
having given him all the apparatus of royalty, elephants and 
hoises, servants and insignia, and conferring upon him the title of 
Nagiru-d-Uln wa-ud Dunya Muhammad Shah, in the month of 
Sha'ban of the above mentioned jear raised himdo the throne, 
and betook himself to devotion and worship of the Most High, ,so 
that in the Friday the Tiames of both kings used to be 

menttonel ; * Saltan. Muhammad ordered upon a new scule the 
appointments and sahiries of the Amirs, and confirmed the distri- 
bution of districts, and having given Malik Ya'qub the title ^ of 
Sikandar Khan appointed him to attack Khan-i-Jahan in Miwatj 
Kuka Onuhari a Zamindar of Miwat^ bound Khan-i-Jahiin and 
. sent him to Sikandar Khan who put liiitj to death,! and having sent 254. 
his head as a present to the Court of Muhammad Shah set out ® 
for ( 3-11 j rat. 

And in the year 790 H. (1388 A.D . ) Muhammad Shah arrived on 
a Imntiiig expedition at the Sirmur hills, and Malik Mufarrih who 
was in G-njrafe, in unison with the Amirs of hundreds put Sikandar 
Khan to death, and the whole of his army being utterly desxjoiled 

1 MS (A) 

SI Having first put to de ith JSHafar Khan (Firighta). 

8 Firighta calls him Kukas Ohanhan. 

* See Thomas’ Pathdn Kings, pp. 297 and 305. 

8 The word yUhi. must be inserted here though no copy has it. 

8 MS. (A) omits the words e.1^ 

7 MS. (A) AiOq. The first Khan-i-Jahan was according to "Afif 

originally a Hindu. He was a native of Telingana and a utan of higJj puai- 
tion in favour with the Ivai of that country. His name was Kntlu, but on 
becoming a Muslim he was named Maqbul. ‘Afif states that he died in 7o7 
A.H. and when he died all Dihli went into moarniag. This Kh an-i-Jahan 
was Ms son Junan Khan. 

8 MS. (A) 
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came "with tlie Sipdksalar to Dilili; MuharnTnad SHali, rettunaitig 
from the hill country, with the great carelessness which cliarac- 
tej-ises youth took no thought for avenging Sikamlar IBian, but 
spewt his time in enjoyment, and luxut'y, so that tlie affairs of 
the kingdom fell into great disorder ; and the Sultan’s soldiery by 
reason of their emnity and jealousy ag dost Samau-d- Din and 
Kamalu d Diu, who were the proteges of Muhammad ghah, set 
themselves up in opposition to them, and assembled in a spacious 
plain, and atoned and wounded Malik Zahiru-d-Diu Lahori whom 
the Shahzada, had sent to admonish them. He came in that state 
before Muhammad Shall and informed him of what had happen- 
ed, whereupon the Shahzada having collected forces set out to do 
ba ttle with that party. The army of the Shahzada was victorious 
at first, and bore back the army of the Sultan, so that they took 
refuge with the Saltan i’ii'uz. The battle raged fieroely for two 
d.iy.s and when the Sultan’s body servants found themselves in 
straits, they bore the Sultan, who was little more than a puppet 
to the field of battle and displayed him there, and when the 
troops of Muhammad Shah and his elephant drivers set eyes npoii 
Sultan Firuz they left fightitig and came over to the Sultan. 
Mahatnmad Sl^Sh with the small following which remained to 
him, went towai'ds the Sirmur hills, and the army of the SuHftn, 
which was near a hundred thousand cavalry and infantry, fell upon 
the camp of Muhammad Shah, and entering his private apartments 
sacked them and swept them away. The Sultan at tlie instigation 
of some interested persons, unwillingly deposed Miii^ammad Shah 
265. fiom hi.s position as heir apparent, and conferring upon Tu gh laq 
Stan 1 the sou of Fat^ bis grandson, the title of Tughlaq 

ghah raised him to the position of heir-apparent, Tngblaq Shah 
beheaded Mir Hiisan the son-in-law of the Sultan, who wus a 
special favourite of Muhammad Shah, and having exiled Ghalib 
Khan the governor of Stamana, sem- him to the country of Bihar, 
On the sixteenth of Ramazan in the year 790 H. Sultan Firuz 
attained deliverance from the tortures of existence, and hastened 
to the world of permanence, and was buried on the borders of the 

1 So Firishfca. Briggs sajrs here, p. 4^1, "placed hisgrandsonGheins-ood- 
3>een ...... upon the throne.” The text is sCw 

Tughlaq Shah the son of the §ljahzada Fath Khan, This was Ghiasg-d-Pin 
Tughhiq Shah II. 
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Eauz^-Kb^h liis tomb a loftjr dome was erected wKfob: 
is well-known. They devised two chronograms for the date of 
his death Waf^-i-Flruz and Naql i-Firuz the second of these- 
is deficient by one nnit.t The duration of his reign was thirty- 
eight years and some months.* 

All good fortune is till death and no longer, 

In tlie dust one man is no better than another. 

When a drop is thrown into the river 
It cannot again he recognized. 

The nature of the Heavens is to overthrow, 

It is of no use to oppose the decree of Fate. 

Who knows with the blood of what hearts 
This stirred up dust has been mixed ! 

Every road, if the wise man is not blinded, 

Is the hide of the elk, and shagreen from the wild ass.* 

Among the poets of the reign of Firuz Shah and his boon-com- 
panions, is Malik Aljmad, the son of Amir Khusru, may Gad have 268. 
mercy upon him, and although there is no famous anthology of his, 
still there are some imitations of the writings of the earlier poeis 
which are entered in the writings of some of the learned men j and 
are well-known. Among them is an imitation of this poem of 
:g:ahir * 

y aHf o«j)3 y,) 

* iSjk^ LfJJ 3 !S^ 

Hail ! thou whose cap of empire snatched in its exaltation the 
cap of empire of the heaven, by craftiness. 

And it is said that in the first hemistich we should read 
[ oUi yjJa Jt y y>} 

Hail to thee ! the blow of whose wrath, in thy supreme power 

1 3trt* Wafat-i-Firm. Those words give the value 790 while liagl-i- 

Fimi Shih #1-^ gw® *789. 

: * Pirishta says nearly forty years, p. 271, Bo. text, 

8 That is to say, it is not re *Ily dust but the remains of living nniiaals. 

* ^ahiru-d-Diu Tahir ibn Muhammad, a co-temporary of Jamalu-d-Dm 
Iffahfinl and Hitkiin ^nqani Shirwani., was a native of Parylb. 

He died in the year 59S. H. and is buried at SnrlAab of Tabriz which has 
been called “ the Sepulchre of the Poets.” His poetry was held iu great 
estimation. (Majma'ul-Fwtaha I. 330) see also Beale 0. B. D,, p. 286. 

6 MS. (A) reads for (jy*^** see also footnote to text. 



and in place of t&jij (snatc'hed) in the last hemistich we should 
read (thrown^ ];* and another is this verse 

tijG ^ 

This was extremely easy, that he asked for red sulphur : 8 

If he had asked bread fi-om the Sjwaja, what could I have 
done ? 

which was thus wiitten, 

wf ijj d^ 

This would have been very easy had he asked for the water 
of life. 

Another is in this verse, 

I.XU 'j OJ* tJ'ta. 

If the sky calls the dust of your door rausk, do not grieve, 

For the jewel’s worth is not affected by the abuse of the pur- 
chaser. 

The poet had wiui ten, 

eyi lSL» dd ^ 

If Jupiter calls the eravel at your door rubies, do not grieve. 

267. A.iid some of his poems also I liave seen, but I remember none 
of them, aud since Malik Ahmad was the real son of Amir Khuisru, 
and reminded them of his father, the. Kiri<r and his companions 
and the learned men of the age were greatly pleased with these 
imitations and^thought them veiy valuable. 

I The portion between braoketa is not found in MS. (A). 

The verse would then read as follows : 

iJJ GUgird-i-Ahmar (Sulphur). The red Gugird is s.hd to be a 
mineral of exceeding rsrifcy which is only found in a mine in the Val ey of 
the Ants j the nnts of that region are the size of goats. I« is said that at 
night a light is emitred from the mine whicli may be seen for many leagues, 
bat when the mineral is taken oat of the mine it does not possess tliis lumi! 
nous property. It is an important ingredient in Al-Iksir (Elixir of life) and 
just as Quicksilver is oalled Ahul-arwalj (Father of spirits), they oaU this 
Abul-ajsad (Father of bodies). 

It has various beneficial qualities {Bu,rhm-i-qifi\} 
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Another poet was Mattlana Mazliar Karra,! whose descendants 
are still livfns: in the city of Lakhnanti and liave been higMy 
thcnerht of and respected from generations hack. There is an 
an'holoiry of his eonsisting of fifteen or sixteen (honsend verses, 
hut inasmuch as he was more of .a Mulla than a poet, his poetry 
is not so highly esteemed by tlie learned, ali hough were they to 
search, they would bring to light many a good thing in the way 
of rarity (of expression . 

Auotiier tnoet) is Qazi ‘Ibid * who wrote this poem — 

My friends'sny, ‘j^bid with this fine, nature of yours 
How is it that you have not written more poems and odes ? 

To whom shall I a<idress poems and odes, since in our time 
Ho snitable lover and no generous patron has arisen. 

This is a translation of the following poem in Arabic 

They say, thou hast given np writing poems, I reply, yes ! 
perforce ; 

The door of claims and causes is closed. 

The land is empty— there is no benefactor from whom to 
hope for favours, nor is there any beauty. to love. 

And the strange thing is that though no one will buy poetry 
Still in spite of this they appropriate and steal it. 

Sultan Tughlaq Shah ibn Fath Ksan ibn Sultan FIrUz 

Ascended the throne of sovereignty and power by the consent of 
the Amirs in the year 790 A.H.. (1^88 A.D.) in accordance with 268. 
the will of his grandfather, assuming the title of Ghiyasu-d-Diu 
Tughlaq Shal’, and despatched several famous Amu’s to oppose 
Muhammad Shah towards the foot of the hills (of Sirmui-), Mnh'm. 
mad ^ah after fighting for a little betook himself to Hagar Kot, 
and the army of Tughlaq Shah on account of tlie difficnltyB of the 
way turned hack (to Dihlii and Abu Bukr Khan son of Zafar Khan 
and grandson of Fath Khan, who was his brother’s son, being 
panic-stricken and terrified, went to his father,* and Malik Rukuu- 

1 In the ojma'u? JP'rsflvjM'he is called Mazhar-i-Hmdi Qajjl of Agra (? Karra) 
the panegyrist of riruz Shah, but no partii-ulara are given. The Atash Kada, 
t-Aaur merely mentions his name as MazhurT. - 

» Neither the Majma.' ul Fufahd nor Ataih Kadn'i-Aewr mention this poet. 

8 MS. (A) 

* MS. (A) j oij 
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4-Din Ohanda Wazir, in concert with other Amirs, made friends 
with Abu Bakr Khan, and killed Udalik (Mubarak) Kabiri in Firu- 
zabad at the door of the rest house of Tugjjlaq Shah, and having 
pursued Tu^laq Shah a,nd Khian-i-Jahan the Wazir^ when they 
fled, put them to death and hung up their beads 8 over the gate of 
the city ; this event occurred in the p.onth of Safar* in the year 
791 H. (1389 A.D.) ; the duration of the reign of Tugl^laq Shah, 
was five months and eighteen days.^ 



[He laid low in the dust that rose of kingdom which the garden 
of the king 

Had cherished in its breast with endless cai’e.]® 

Abet Bakr Sihah ibh Zafar ]^iN [ibn Fate 
JBN Firbz ShIh. 

After the martyrdom of Tug^laq Shah, by the ill-judged agree- 
mei\t of the Amirs assumed the Government under the above 
title, and at the commencement of his reign distributed appoint- 
merits among tlie Amirs, and raised Raknu-d-Din Chanda to the 
dignity of Vazlr, and eventually, when he heard that Ruknu-d- 
Din in concert with certain of the Amirs, was plotting sedition 
269. and entertained ambitious designs upon the kingdom, got rid of him 
togetlier with his following, taking possession of his elephants and 
'treasui’e, obtained complete hold over Dihli and increased in power 
daily. In the meantime the Amirs of hundreds of Samana out to 
pieces Malik Sultan ^ah l^ughdil, the Amir of Samtoa, who 
had been sent against the Sultan Muhammad ^ah to the country 
at the foot of the hills, at the head of the reservoir of Samana and 
sacked his house, and sending his head to the ShahzSda Muham- 
mad Shah at Nagarkot invited him to come; Muhammad Shah 
accordingly left Hagarfcob, and came to Samana byway of dulan- 
dhar by continuous marches, and having gathered together the 

i MS. (A) omifca Fu-’shta calls him Amiru-l-Umara. 

8 Firishta tells us that this was Malik Firoz ‘Alison of Malik Taju-d-Dm, 

* MS. (A) lusertR I). 

* MS. ( A) Firi|hta pays 21sfc of §afar. 

* MS. (A) writes jJi) ji 

« Not in MS. (A). 

1 The words in square brackets are not in MS. (A), 
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pa’rapli«!rnalia of royal magnificence, for the second time raised the 
stsindard of royalty in the montli of Hwbi'ul Awwal in the year 791 
H. (1389 A,D,), and in the following month of Rabrnl ikhir of the 
same year, set out to capture Dihli with afcce of 50,0u0, and 
alighted at the palace of Jsibaji Numa where he bestowed upon the 
Amirs suitable appointments; among others he conferred upon the 
Governor of Multan the title of Kbizr !l^an ; and Abu Bakr 
Shah having raised an army for the assistance of Bahadur Fahir 
Ehan Zada of Miwat, on the (2nd) of Jnmadiu-1 Awwal* of the 
aforesaid year engaged in battle on the plaina of Firazahad with 
Mul^amroad Shah, and gained, tlie day. Muhammad Shah, with two 
thousand cavaliy, crossed the river Jarnna and entered the Doah, 
and sent Humaytn [^an his younger son to Samana, and having 
obtained thence a great following and the requirements of sov- 
erei^nty, and taking with him certain Amirs of Hindustan with 
fifty thousand cavalry, a second time marched his standards towards 
Dihli. As it chanced he became engaged in battle with Abu Bakr 260. 
Shah and was a.s?ain defeated, and Abu Baler Shah pursued him part 
of the way, hut considered it an excellent opportunity to return. 
Mu^;iaramad Shah arrived at Ohaptar,® which is a town on the 
banks of the Ganges, and giving over his following to destruction 
once, more -attempted to fight. And in the month of Mu^arram of 
the year 792 H. (1889-90 A.D, ) Shahzada Humajun Eian having 
called together many Amirs from the frontier of Saman'a to 
reinforce him, laid waste the country round Dihli, engaged in 
battle in the neiglibouvhood^ of Panipath with ‘Imadu-l-Mulk who 
had been sent by Abu Bakr (Shah)® with four tliousand cavalry 
to oppose him, and being defeated retreated towards Samaua. 

And in tlie month of damadin-l Awwal of the aforesrdd year Abu 
Bakr Shah marched for Ohaptar (Chitar) wit.li a strong foi-ce, with 
the object of opposing Muhammad Shah, and 'had encamped at. a 
distance of twenty hroh from Dihli, when Mu]hammad Shah with 

1 MS. (A) 3t. 

S The text and MS. (A) both read cbSIl 

® MS. (A)^ylx^. The text reads Ohltar. Firishta says 4- 

Jalemr. Bo. text p. 276 . 

* MS. (A) jA. 


>' MS. (A) omits the word 
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four thousand. men,i passing unobserved, round his right flank, ^ 
reached Dihli by another route and. entered, the pah-ce of Huina* 
yun, where the populace both great and small declared in favour 
of him; Abu Hakr Shah pursued him and arrived at Dihli, and 
having put t>> death Malik Bahau-d-^ln Jangi whom Muhnmmad 
S: ah ha,d left to guard the gales, without hesitation made for the 
palace of Humayun, and Muhammad' Shah, being taken off Ins 
gu/>rd, was not able to oppose him and leaving by way of ihe door 
of the Havz-t-Khass fletl again with all haste to Cltaptar (Clhitar) 
his oiivinal abode and asylum. Many of his noted Amirs and of 
his body servants wei’e put to death, and although Sultan Muham- 
mad Shah was no longer able to statid against Abu Bakr Shah, 
still ^ the Soldiery and people were very ill-disposed towards Abu 
£.61. Bakr Shah, and in the month of Ramazan in the aforesaid year, 
Muha.^ir Chap and some of the slaves of Firuz Shah’s party who 
had been promoied to the rank of Amir, and for one reason or 
another bore a grudge against Abu Bakr Shah, opened a secret cor- 
respondence^ with Muhammad Shah, and invited him ; ® Abu Bakr 
Shah when became to know of tlds was utterly dumbfounded, 
and under pretext of a^iking assistance from Bahadur iNaliir. set his 
face to goto Kotila^ of Ml wiit, and set out leaving Malik Shahin 
and ‘Tmadu-l-Mulk and Malik Babii and Sat'darKhan in Dibli; then 
Muhammad Shah in obedience fo the invitation of the Amirs entered 
Dihli for the third time and ascerided ihe throne of royalty in the 
palace of Firuzabad with great ceremony ; and Mubas]iir Chap, 

1 Firtshta snya with 4,000 chosen Cavalry. 

8 SaXfi Firiahfca says, 

*L) jl 

8 MS. (A) iycy ^liLt 

* MS (A) adds here 6 MS. (A) 

6 MS. fA) bsiwUf. 

7 l(otla. Hindi Jeotla, a small fortress. Bahadur Nahir was 

ruler of Mlwiit, see Firishta Briggs, 471. This word Kobla seems to liave 
hcen made use of by Firuz Shah to designate certain of his hunting palaces. 
See VhomsB, Path^n Kings, p. 292, note 8, and references there given. 

By lihis Kotila however, Kotila of Miwat, we may understand probably 
Bardwar or a town in its vicinity, which appears in Eennell’s map G-. n, as 
“ Oonpele ” see Elliott, III 466. n, and 458. 
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liaving received tlie title of Islam ^an, was promoted to the rank . 
of Va/ii’, and after some time he left I’ii’u^abad and went to the 
palace of Hnmajun, jahan ( Numa),' and gave orders for tbe slaves 
of the Eiruzi party wlio had been a sonrce of disturbance in the 
dftys of tumult and riot to be put Ip death without distinction, and 
many of the free men also, who came from the eastern quarters of 
Hindustan were taken for slaves by xeason- of the imperfectioa 
of their pronunciation,* and were put to the sword. Abd 
Bakr Shah after this inisfoi'tnne could not recover himself, and 
remained at the Kotila (of Miwat) just as he was till Muhammad 
ghaliS by continuous marcbes came agaitist bW, and Bahadur 
Nahir Mlwati and Abu Bakr S^ah who had taken I’efuge with 
him, after fighting for a long time begged for quarter and bad an 
interview with Sultan Muhammad Shah. Bahadur iSTahir re- 
ceived a I’obe of honour and other mai'ks of favour, but they 
imprisoued Abu Bakr ^ah in the fort of Mirath. In that self- 
same prison he escaped from the prison house of the world. This 
event took place in the year 793 H. (1390-91 A.D,)^ the duration of 
the reign of Abu Bakr Shah was a year and a half. 

I MS. (A) omits ■ 

8 This passage is not intelligible in itself, but Firishta’s account explains 
it fully. Ho tells us that many of these slaves claimed to be natives of the 
country and not foreigners, whereupon Muhammad Shah imposed upon them 
the pronunciation of certain words, and those who failed in their pronunciation 
of this ‘ Shibboleth’ were treated as foreigners and put to death. He writes, 
OmiI ^ Jih* O+at'® {^ 1^1 

SdJJy J jslA a|j j 

Firishta Bo. text p. 267. - }j>| 

Mul.iammad ^ah said “ whoever among yon instead of Khara says Kharl, is 
a native of the country,” and since (as the King in fact desired) they were not 
able to pronounce these Words, but followed the pronunciation of people 
of the East and of Bengal they were put to death. 

The word K/ian signified bracitwh as applied to water : natives of Eastern 
Bengal however use the word Eharii in place of Kharl, using the word as if 
it were an adjective agreeing with the masculine word pam, water. 

8 kIA ]y; 3 _ not in the text. 

4 There is an error in MS. (A) here which writes, J 

j 753 H. see Thomas, Pathan Kings, p. 303. 

44 
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Verse. 

He reckoned certain days and tlien he came to nothing 
The time smiled to tliink that he too had passed away. 

Verse. 

262. This world is like a corpse upon which there are 
thousands of vultures . 

[One continually tears another with its talons, 

The other rends it constantly with its beak3* 

At last, they all take to flight and 

All that I'emains of them all is the corpse. 

Sultan MujaAMWAD Shah xbn Fieoz Shah. 

After the death of his brpther’s son Abu Bakr, this monarch 
ascended the tlirone of Dihli in the abovemevitioned year by the 
consent of the grandees and nobles of the State,® and assumed 
absolute power there beitxg now no one left to oppose him in the 
kingdom. ■ And iu this same year Mufarrih Sultani governor of 
GuJ rat revolted, and ?afar Khan ibn Wajihu-l-Mulk was ordered 
to proceed thither. 

In the year 794 H. (1391-92 A.D.) the zamzndSrs (land-holders) 
of the Doab ^ breaking out into rebellion attacked the town of 
Balaram, and Islam !^an being appointed to proceed against 
Harsingrai * defeated bim, while the Sultan went as far as Qanauj 
and Itawa, and after punishing the infidels of that district and 
laying waste Itawa, returned to Chitra ® Which was a favourite 
resort of his, and there biiilt the city of Mubammadabad. 

Ill the year 796 H. (1392-98 A.D.) he appointed Malik Muqar- 
rahu-l-Mulk to proceed against the mutineers iu the district of 

J Not in MS. (A.) 

8 MS. (A) reads 

^ cAiaI*« j c;h#| 

.oj Jl 

8 MS. (A) omits * Rajii of Itawa. 

8 See Thomas, PathSn Kings, S07 n. 1. 

This place appears to be the same as Jalesar judging from Firishta’s 

.■.■."account. '■..■.■. ■ . 

For Jalesar see Hunter Imp, Qa%., YII, 103. 
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Its wa, wlio by promises and engagements ^ induced the rebels to 
come in, and took them to Qanauj, where he put them to death and 
retiirued to .Muhammadabad. And in the month of Shawwal in 
this year, the Sultau was attacked by illness; taking advantage 263. 
o£ this Bahadur Nahir made an inroad upon some of the towns 
around Dihii. The Sultan notwithstanding his weakness pro- 
ceeded to Kotla ; Bahadur gave battle once and then fled, and the 
Sultan victorious and triumphant returned to Mu^amraadahad, and 
was engaged in superintending the building of the city when 
his illness returned. 

In the year 796 H. (1393-94 A.D.) he appointed Shahzada 
Humayuu Khan to oppose Shaikha Khukhar who had rebelled and 
gained possession of Lahore, but the Shahzada was still in the city 
when the Sultan* took his departure from the populous city of 
existence to the deserted regions of annihilation, and was buried in 
tlie mausoleum of his father on the banks of the Haiiz-i-KMss : * 
the duration of his reign was six years and seven months, 

Masnmi. 

What is the world, but a wayside abode of trouble and evil ? 

A house of labour and toil, a mansion of pain and affliction ? 

Here is no truth and no faithfulness ; hero are no friends and 
no friendship ; 

Hundreds of times have I seen this, and proved it by fi’eguent 
experience.^ 

SoL^iN ‘AlIU-D-DIN SlKA-NDAB §hIH ShIH IBN-I- 

B^ROZ SgiH, 

Who boi'e the name of Humayun Khan, ascended the imperial 
tlirone in virtue of his being heir apparent, on the nineteenth of 

I MS. (A) Jy. 

* He died according to Firishta’s aocortnfc on the I7th of Rabi'a-l-Awwal, 
and was buried beside his father on the banks of the Hauz-i-Kha^i. Text, p, 

278., ■ , 

* The Mav/?4-Khd3s was a reservoir coastruoted by Firas Shah, one of bis 
many public works. It is said in the Zafartiama of .Yazdi to bo “so large 
that an arrow cannot bo shot from one side to the other. It is filled by raia 
in the rainy season and the people of Dihli obtain water from it all the year 
roand. The tomb of Flriiz Slitili is by its side.” Blliottj. Ill, 4X1—501, 

See also Thomas Pathcen Kings, 310 note 1. 

* MS. (A) and footnote to Text read ; }\ j 


Rabi‘u-1-Awvval in the year 795 H. (1393 A.D.) .tnd after one 
month and sixteen days he bid farewell to tliis lured rest-house, 
and removed his effects to the permanent mansion^ 

So long as the world has bepn, thus has it been, and thus will 
it ever be. 

The issue of affairs will be at last the same for all. 

[And dai-ing the time that ho was Shahzada, a learned man wrote 
and composed in his honour art imitation of the Maqaraati Hariri 
I have seen a Maqaraah from tliis work].* 

Sultan Mahmud Skau idn-i-Muhammad Shah, 

Who was his youngest son, ^ ascended the tlu’one ^ on the twentieth 
of Juniadiu-l-Awwal ® in the aforesaid year relying upon the 
allegiance of the Amirs,® with the title of Sultan lTa|ira-d-Din 
Mahmhd, and having bestowed upon Muqarrabu-l-Mulk the title 
of Mnqarrab Khan, he made him his heir apparent, 7 and confirmed 
to the Amirs their appointments ^ districts and titles ; and wifh a 
view to restoring order in the important affairs of State, which 
had suffered in consequence of tlie dominance of the perverse 
infidels, he bestowed the title of SuItann-sh-Shurq ** npon 
Khwaja-i-Jaban. and transferred him from Qanauj to Bihar with 
full powers and uncontrolled authority, and despatched him thither. 
He proceeded as far as Jajnagar and took possession of it, 

I And was buried beside his father and grandfather on the edge of the 
Hang-i-Khasg. Ho reigned one month aud fifteen days (Firighta). 

S Tlie portion in square brackets is not found in MS. (A). 

5 Firighta also says cltr-J the youngest of his sons. Briggs 

translates this “ a youth, the son of.” 

4 MS. (A) omits ‘■itJiiU,. 6 Text reads 

6 The text reads here hut this is I venture to think wrong. 

M8. (A) reads and taking this together with Firishta’s reading, we 

should, I think read (*^ji “ relying npon the allegiance.” 

Firighta reads : cu*.»j j 

1 Firighta says became Taklhi-s-Saltanat anil AiuIru-l-Uinara. 

8 MS. (A) obltukj 

*9 So also Firighta. Briggs however converts this into “ Mullik-oos-Sliark,” 
p. 478. 

W Firighta says Jaunpur 
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acquiring a large number of elephants And much valuable pro- 
perty, and from that time the king of Lakh nauti began to send 
elephants annually as presents to Dihll. 

He also rebuilt ^ the greater number of the forts \Yhich the 
infidels had destroyed, in the districts of Karra, Oudh, Sandila, 

Midiita * Balu’aich and Tirhut, and despatched Savang Khan to 
the district of Dihalpur to quell the rising of Shaibha Khukhar. 

And in the month of Zu Qa'dah of thesaraeyearShai|diaKiiuk- 
hnr 3 fought a sharp engagement vcith Savang Khan, at a place 
called Samothala* which is twelve Tcrohs from Lahore, hut was 
defeated and retired to the lull country of Jamun : Sarang TTha n 
tlioreupon left Lahore in charge of ins ‘brother ‘ Adil Khan,^ and 
returned towards Dibalpur. 

Aud ill the month of ,'Sha‘ban of this year Saltan ® Mahmud 
leaving Mnqsn'rab Kb.an as his Viceroy in Dihll, and taking with 265. 
him Sa'adat IChan, who was commonly known 7 as ‘Abdn-r-Ra§hid 
Sultani, marched in the direction of Blilna and G-waliar. In obedi- 
ence to the orvler of the Sultaii a spacious cl vief mosque® built of 
stone was erected in the town of-Basawar, and is standing at the 
present time, find when ® the Saltan arrived near Gwaliar, Malik 
‘Alau-d-Diu Dharwal, and Malloo Khant*^ the brother of Siivang 
lOjau, and Mubarak Khair son of Malik Baju^^ conspired against 
Sa‘idat Khaib but he, booming aware of their. design, arrested 
Malik ‘Alau-d-Din and Mubarih Khan aud had them put to death. 

1 MS. (A.) ^ S MS. (A) Dalmur 

3 MS. (A.) sapplios • Firishta says “ advancing from Ajiidhaii,” is 

^ Firishta does not give the name of the place. i 

3 MS. (A) reads .jejjr? \) I 

* MS. (A) repeats the words f 

AS" ij iij'A oeUvi* j b t 

— ^IKLo npu I 

7 MS. (A.) 8 MS, (A) omits j. 

A MS. ( A) omits 

10 MS. (A) omits FirishLa calls this man. Malloo Khan. 

h So also Firishta. 

Firishta writes Badiioni apparently always uses {jj 

the sense of capital punishment. 
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Malloo Kfcan fled to Aluqarrab Khan in Dilili. 'The Sultan having 
returned to the Capital, encamped at some distance from the city, 
and Muqarrab Kban fearing his displeasure because he had given 
asylum to Malloo Khan,^ entrenched himself and prepared to 
figlit* and remained in his fortified position three months, and 
war arose between Muqarrab Eban S'lid Sa'adat Khan.^ 

And ia the month of Muharram iu the year 797 H. (Nor. 1:194 
A.D.) Sultan Mahmud, was induced by the deceitfulness of certain 
friends of Muqarrab Sian to leave Sa‘adat Khan, to enter the fort 
and come to terms with Muqarrab I^an, who thus obtained the 
assistance he needed. The following day Muqarrab IQian and 
Sa‘adat Khan met on the field of battle, and Muqarrab lOjan being 
defeated again entered the fort. Sa‘§,dat IQiau went to Firuz- 
abad,^ and acting in concert with some of the Amirs summoned 
Nu§rat Khan son of Pat^ Kbati and grandson of Sult.an Flruz 
Shah^rom Miwat, and set him upon the throne in the mouth 
of Rabi‘u-1-Awwal of the aforesaid year, with the title of Na|irn-d- 
2C6. Din Nu§rat Shah. Nu§rat S^ah was nothing moi’e than a puppet, 
for Sa'adat i^biin assumed the whole of the authority in state 
matters, and some slaves of the Firuzi party and some ele'phant 
drivers joined with .Sni|an Nu§rat Shil), and by some clever 
artifice placed him upon an elephant, and without warning fell 
upon Sa‘aclat IChan unawares in full force ; Sa‘adat Khan was 
paralysed and helpless, and ® of necessity took to flight and came 

1 MS. (A) omits oU.. i MS. (A) 55*^. 

8 This account is unsatisfactory as it throws no light upon the real oourso 
of events. Firishta writes as follows: — Muqarrab Khau came ont to recoivo 
the Sultan and to pay his respects, but becoming alaijmed at the splendour and 
arr iy of the royal court, because of his having given asylum to Malloo Khan, 
fled to the city liyhere he fortified a position and began to fight. • The 
quarrel lasted for some three months, with frequent engagements between the 
besiegers and the besieged, when recognizing that tliis was all due to Sa'fidat 
Khan Bfirbak, Na?lru-d-Din Mahmud at tlie instigation of his intimates 
entered- the city upon a favourable opportunity in the month of Muharram 
797 H, and came to terms with Muqarrab Khan, who on the following day 
started from Dihli to fight against Sa'udat Khan, but was defeated and forced 
to return to the city.” (Firishta, 13o, text p. 279). Cf. Briggs, p. 480. 

4 Being compelled by the onset of the rains to decamp (Firishta). 

•» The text reads UjlkL* (CjlA. The 

above translation is to avoid the ambiguity which a literal rendering involves. 

« MS. (A) ;?. 
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to Dilili, wlicro lie sou<^bt the protection of Maqarralb Khan, and 
was ti-eaclierously ^ put to death by him ; then the Amii-s of Ku^rat 
Shah’s faction such as Muhammad Mnzaffar Vazir and Shihab 
Nahir and Malik Fazlu-llah BaljAi,® and the slaves of Fir&z 
Shali’s party one and all ^ renewed their declaration of 'allegiance 
to Sultan Nusrat Shah and divided the appointments afresh. 

Sultan Mahmud was known as King in Dihli, while in Firuz- 
abad Kusrat Shah enjoyed that title, ^ and Muqarrab Khan placed 
the citadel of old Dihli under the command of Behadur Hahir 
Miwati, and bestowed upon Malloo Khan ^ the title of Iqbal 
Khan,® and day by day battles were fought between these two 
kings, 7 who weie -like,. the two kings in the game of chess.® 
Sultan Ku§rat Shah ■ retained poesession of the country of the 
Doab, and Sanhhii,’ P&nipath, Rohtak, and Jahjar,® while a 
few old ruined forts such as Dihli and Siri and the rest, remained 
in the hands of Sultan Mahmud, and from that time forward this 
proverb became a common expi ession : The rale of the Lord of the 
world ( Khudawand-i-‘llam) is from Dihli to Pal am. ^ And all over 
Hiudustan there arose various parties each with its own Malik, 

Verse. 

Say, either you rule in the city, or let me rule 

For the affairs of the state go to ruin between two rulers. 

The affairs of the kingdom continued in this state for a space 
of three years, at one time the Dihli party got the better of the 
liruzabad ** party and at another time the positions were i’eversed. 

1 MS. (A) omits 

2 (Firishfa). 

® MS. (A) omits 

* See Thomas’ Pathan Kings, 312, note 1, and 318, note 1. 

® MS. (A) omits tulA. 

® Firishta states tliat these two joined neither king waiting to see how 
aifairs would turn out. 

T' For a space of three years (Firishta). 

8 That is to say could neither win nor be removed from the encounter. 

® Of. Thomas Pathiin Kings, 813, notes 1-2. 

10 Hnkm-i.Khndawand-i-'Alam az Dihli ta Palam. 

h *^ee Thomas’ Pailian Kings, p. 316 n. 1. 

18 MS. (A) 
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Verse. 

267. Like tke kite wkicii is six inontlis femnle anti six montlis raale.^ 

And in the jear 798 H. (1395 A.D.) many battles took place 
between the HTusnad-i-'-Ali,^ Khizt* TOiau, the Amir of Mnltiinj and 
Sarang l^ian the ruler of Dipillpui*, and, eventually, owing to the 
treachery of certain of the slaves of Malik Mavvvan, who was the 
tutor of Malik Suleiman the father of 10}i?v Khan, and in con- 
sequence of their throwing in their lot with Sarang lOiaii the 
governor of Dipalpur,® Multan passed fi-om the possession of Khiza* 
lOiiin to that of Sarang IQjan and his party began to grow weaker 
and weaker every day. 

And in the year 799 H. (1396 A.D.) Sarang lOian having 
overcome'’* ^alib IQian the governor of Samana, and Tatar Khan 
the Wall of. Panipath, gained possession of the country as far as 
the outskirts of Dihli.® Sultan ISTusrat ^lah sent Malik Ilyas ® a 
slave of the Firuz Shalii party with elephants and an army to 
reinforce Tatar ISiam He accordingly drove Sarang Efean out of 
Samana and delivered it to ^alib lOian.'^ 

And in the mouth of Muharram 800 H. (1397 A.D.) a severe 
engagement took place between the two parties in the neighbour- 
hood of the village of Kotla ; Sarang lOifin was defeated^ and 
fled towards Multan, and Tatar lOiau proceeded to the frontier of 
Tilaundl, and sending Kamalu-d-Din Muhin in pursuit of Sarang 
Klian, i-eturned. And in the month of Rabi‘u-1-Awwal in the 
year already mentioned,^ Mirza Pir l^fubammad, grandson ’o of the 

1 The Bwhan-i-Qdti'. 

C.v«s{ J i^hc liLiO JiUo 

it is a male for six mouths and a female for six months, some say one 
year male and one year female 

The Haiyatu-l-Haixmn says nothing about this (art, 1*^ and but 

mentions a statement that the ‘uquh e.agle or kite has no innlo, 

bnt the females fire impregnated by the fox. Seo^alao I. K. (Slaue) iii, 305. 

* /See Thomas’ Pafhff^ jBTinjfs, p. 329, 1. 

8 MSi .(A) omits the words 

4 MS, (A) omits j. 6 MS. (A) omits j. 

8 MS. (A) o-Wt also Pirishba. 

1 In the beginning of Muljarram 800 H, (Pirishta). 

3 MSv (A) muds cj'lko (ilw|. 

« MS. (A) rends W MS. (A) Pirishta writes 
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great Amir Timur Gurgani King of EhTirasSti and Mawara-an- 
Nahr, had crossed the river Indus,® and was besieging tbe fortress 
of Ucbh.^ ‘AH Malik, Sarang Khan’s lieutenant fought and held 
the fort for a month, and when Malik Taju-d-Dxn Ba^tyar arrived 268. 
at the fort of Uchh with a thousand cavalry given him by Sarang 
Khan, Mirza, Pir Muhammad left Uchh, and taking Malik Taju-d- 
Dio Bakhtyar and his thousand sowars ^ unawares in their position 
on the banks of the river Biah, attacked them. The greater num- 
ber of Malik TaJu-d-Din’s force fell by the sword, while those who 
escaped the sword were drowned in the floods of destruction ; ^ and 
Mirza Pir Mubammad® after gaining this victory pursued them 
with all speed,'^ and invested the fortress of Multan.® Sarang Khan 
held out against him for six months engaging him frequently, but 
at last begged *f or quarter, and had an interview with the Mirza,® 
who took up his station in Multan pending the arrival of the 
great Timur. 

i MS. (A) Qurgam. The exact meaning of this title has been much 

flisoussed j the most recent opinion is that ot Dr. Erdmann, according to whom 
“ JEurkan or Gnrgan stands for ‘ son-in-law ’ or for a prince who is allied by 
marriage with some “mighty monarch.” In this way, its Mongol sense, it is 
dsed, he tells ns by Rashida-d-Din. He also tells ns that Kurkan or Gnrgan. 
represents the Chinese expression Fu-md and that the Amir Timur was called 
Timur Fu-md hy the Chinese, because he married the daughter of Chnn-ti, 
the ninth and hist Emperor of the Mongol dynasty. Fu-nid in fact means 
“ son-in-law ” in Chinese, when applied to princes, and thns is a translation 
of the Mongol word.” 

For fuller particulars see note, page 278 of. the Tdidl^-i~Bashtdi by Elias 
and Boss, from which the above is extracted. In M. Paret de Oourteille’a 
Turk! Dictionary we find “ prince de la race de Timonr qui epouse une 

fille de la race de Djengniz-Khan. ; prince de race royale qui epouse nne fill© 
de roi : prince ne de parents issus de Khans qui epouse la fille d’un Khakan ; 
snrnom de Timonr ; savant, bean, poll.” see also Ain-i-Akbarl (B) I. 464. n. 

8 By a bridge of boats (Firiahta), 8 (Firishta.) 

4 MS. (A) omits the words 6 Firishta says. 

j ^ 

Most of them, were put to death as they fled,. and some were drowned in the 
■river.. ■■ 

® MS. (A) omits If MS. (A) omits (*U3. 

8 Firishta tells us that Malik Taju-d-Din escaped with a few men and fled 
tO' Multan,. ^' ■ ■ ■ 

8 Being compelled by famine (Firishta), 

45 
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And in tlio month of ghawwal in the aforesaid year Iqbal Khans 
• who is better** known as Malloo, swore many oaths of allegiance 
to Sultan Kasrat Shah, whom he deported to the fortress of Jahan- 
numa,‘ taking him away with elephants and an armed force ; and 
Sultan Mahmud and Muqarrab Eian and Bahadur Kahir shut 
themselves up in old Dilili. On the third day from this Iqbal 
Khan made a sudden attack in strong force upon Nusrat Shah 
hoping to take him by surprise; Nusrat Shah, fled from Jahan- 
numa and came to Flruzabad,* and leaving there ci’ossed the 
Jarnna and went to join Tatar lOian his Vazir at Panipath. The 
whole® of the army and elephants of Kasrat Shah fell into the hands 
of the astute Iqbal Khan, and for two whole months daily battles 
were fought between Muqarrab Khan and Iqbal Khan, until by the 
intervention of certain Amirs peace was established between these 
two leadei's ; but after a few days ^ Iqbal IQian pr’oceeded against 
Mnqairab Khaiu,® and without warning suddenly suri'ounded 
him and besieged liim ; and after giving him assurances of safety 
raised him to the dignity of martyrdom, and getting Sultan 
Mahmud into his power made a puppet of him and took the 
management of the state into .his own hands. Then in the month 
269. of 2h. Qa‘dah of the aforesaid ^ year Iqbal Khan wrested Pani- 
patli by foi’t'e from the followers of Tatar Khan, and seized all 
I his baggage and his elephants and army. Tatar Khan previously 
!to this expedition of Iqbal IQjan, had left Panipath with the 
intention of attempting to reduce Dihli but found himself quite 
unequal to the task, and throwing his country 7 to the winds left 
Dihli and went to Qujrat with a lai’ge following to join his 
father.® Iqbal Khaw coming to Dihli bestowed upon Malik Kaeiru-l- 
Mulk, a relation of Tatar Sjan who had joined him, the title of 
‘Adil Khan, and placed under his control the district of the Doab. 

And in the month of Safar of the year 801 H. (1398 A.D.) Amir 

i MS, (A) reads but .Firishta reads Uj as in the text. 

8 MS. (A) J> 8 MS. (A) i MS. (A) 

8 Firishta says " from motives of worldly wisdom broke his faith,” 

8 MS. (A) 

T S,^Jj\ Aulaha or attlaM, A Tnrki word signifying “province, ville, 
pays, fief” according to M. Pavet de Courteille. 

8 His father gafar Khan (Firishta). 
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Tlmiii’ ilie Great attacked tlie town of Tulntnba,^ and taking 
Mnltan, put to the sword ® the whole of the prisoners of the army 
of Sarang S?an whom Mirza Pir Muhammad had kept in con- 
finement ; proceeding thence by continuous marches he also took 
the fort of Bhat ,3 and having taken prisoner Rai Jaljln * Bhati 
pat him to death together with the garrison and inhabitants of 
the fort. 

Leaving there ^ and taking Saraana, he put to death crowds of 
fugitives from Bipalpur and Ajudhan and Sarsuti,® who were 
helplessly fleeing in all directions in terror of their lives, and 
taking la,rge numbers of them prisouers he took them along with 
him, and covering great distances he crossed the river Janniin, and 
entered the Doab,^ and sweeping the greater part of the country 

i Text *4^ MS. (A) Firiglifca Taluniba (ses Hunter 

Imp. Gaz., XIIL 163) is shewn in Benneil’s map at the junction of the Jhelani 
and the Chenab, Langana being at the junction of the Chinab and Eavi ; 
(T!Cff,III.). 

Firishta says. “ Amved at a place whei'e the river of Jamfi and the 
Chenab meet where there was a strong fortress called Talanbha.” Briggs 
says “to the conflux of the Chuiiab with the EaTry.” 

From Tnluniba Firishta tells lis Timfii’ marched to Shlhnawiiz where they 
took all the grain they required and burned the remainder. Prom thence 
ho went to Ajudhan and Bhalnlr. Shahnawaz is shewn in Eennoll’a map 
on the Biisteru bank of the Eavl, Long, 72? JE. Lat. 30’5. N. Ajudhan is Pfik 
Pattan, and is about 80 miles S,-W. of Shalinaw&z. Here is the tomb of Shaikh 
Faridu-d-Din Ganji Shakkar which Wsm visited by Timur. Fi-om Ajudhan 
to Bhatnir is about SO miles. Firishta says from Khilliskol to BhatuTr is 
fifty Kroh. See Elliott HI, 415 cf seqtj, for the description of this cam- 
paign translated from iho Half ti^rd-i-Tinmn. Timur calls EJit iUs koi. Klhalis 
Kofcali, and says it is ten has from Ajudhan and fifty from Bhatnir. 

S MS. (A) 

8 MS. (A) Bhatpar This should be Bhatnir, sec note 

1 above. Firishta says that Timur’s force accomplished the distance between 
Ajudhan ( Kh alis kol) and Bhatnir in one day. This is a long march but as 
they were cavalry it is perhaps possible. 

^ The Bombay t-ext of Firishta has j]} Eao Khilji, see also Brig^a 

Firishta p. 4S8/fKifn(;f-3, Both MSS. agree with the text in giving Eai Jaljin 
as the name of the. governor of the fort. The MalfuzM~i-Tinmrl calls him 
teo Dul Chain, see Elliott III. 422-423. 

5 On the 3rd of EabVa-1-.Awwal. 

6 5Ui of Eabi‘u-]-Awwal, see Elliott III. 426-428. 

? MS. (A) 35-^t > 
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■with the bitter whirlwind of rapine and pillage, camped on the 
banks of the river Jamna opposite the town of Luni ^ not far 
from Dihli; *^ and at this camp he put to the sword about fifty 
thousand prisoners who liad fallen ^ into the hands of his soldiery 
before reaching the river Ganges ; and some of the ecclesiastical 
dignitaries of his army also, who had not the slightest acquaintance 
with the sword, taking all these Hindustani Muslims for Hindus, 
in their desire for the I’eward of holy war^ sent many of them 
with their own hands into the next world. 

270. Then in the month of Jamaiduipl-Awwai 801 H. the gi’eat 
Timur crossed the Jamna and encafnped at Fiimzahad 6 and the 
next day encamped above the Id auz-i-Ehas?. Iqbal Khan having 
got ready a foi'ce of men and elephants, came out against him 
and engaged his troops, but was defeated in the first engagement, 
and in spite of all their effort they were not able to withdraw even 
a portion of the elephants into the city,® so complete was the rout. 
And in this defeat many were killed, and when the glitteiing 
soldiers of the army of the night had routed the troops of the day, 
Iqbal Khau and Sultan Mahmud leaving their families and friends 

1 Luui, seveii miles N. N.-W. of DUilT. Tieff. 1. 136. Loiml ville autre foia 
peuplee eb inuuie d’un fort. Timur arrived there on the S^rth Rabi‘u»l» 
Awwal. Lani was situated on a Doab between the Jamna and the Halin. 

8 MS. (A) 

* The reward of the “ ^azi *? or one who fights in the cause of 

Islam is thus defined " God is sponsor for him who goes forth to fight in the 
road of God, for Ms satisfaction and for that of his Prophet,” He shall if 
he be not killed, return to his home with plunder and rewards. And if he 
die, his reward is Paradise XVII, IJ. 

The jihad or holy war is a duty enjoined in several passage.? in the 

. Qur'an and the Traditions, and its rewards are those of Paradise. (See 
Hughes Diet, of Islam, Arb. JikSd), 

8 Pirishta states that he dug a deep trench and fastened a number of 
cows and buffaloes together with raw hide, stationing sharpshooters behind 
them, and when Iqbal Khan, oame out against Mrn with his troops arid 120 
elephants defeated him with great slaughter and advanced to the Hau^-i- 
Khass ; and see-Ifiliott, 111,438, st seqq. 

The date given by ^l^ndaoui is apparently wrong, as the Malfuzafri-Tlmiin 
says that Timur crossed the Jamna on the 6th Babi‘u-1-Akhir. See Elliott, 
III. 448 and note 1. 

8 MS. (A) omits CiJJfA ^d writes J'\^> 

1 Not in MS. (A) which reads 
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in the bonds of shame and disgrace, took flight.^ Sultan Mal;iTn.ftd 
fled straight to G-ujrat, and Iqbal Khan crossing the Jamna 
escaped to the town of Baran. On the following day the Great 
Timur gave quarter to the inhabitants of Dihli, receiving from 
them much valuable property and many presents as the price of 
quaiter. In the meantime however’, the people of the city killed 
some of the soldiers, accordingly on the foiu'th day he ordered 
all the inhabitants to be made prisoners, ^ and took them all off 
towards Transoxiana ; eventually Shaikh Ahmad Kathu® whose tomb 
is well known at Sar Khez ^ in Gajax'at near to Abinadabad, went 
along with the army and had an interview with the Great Timur, 
and made apparent to him his condition as a Baiwegli, and his 
surpassing knowledge, moreover he argued with aud confuted 
over and over again ^ the learned doctors who were with the 


1 On the Babi'u-l-A^ir. 

9 Firishfca See Elliott, III. 447, 

» MS. (A) 

ghaii^ Ahmad Khatta was born at Dihli A.H. 737 (A.D. 1336) of a 
noble family of that city. His name was Hasiru-d-Din. He was a dis- 
ciple of Baba Ishaq Maghribi, and oamo to Gnjarat in the reign of Snlf.an 
Ahmad Gujarati (A.D, 1411-18). He was buried in Saryieoh. near Ahma- 
dabad, {hn-i-Akhan [JaiTott], III. 371). 

gbaiMi Alimad Ebattu snrnamed Ganibal^sU was Bumamed from Khattu 
a village near Nagor, the residence of bis spiritual guide Babii Ishaq Maghribi. 
After his return from a pilgrimage to the holy place.s he came back to 
Gujarat and settled first at Sarkhej and afterwards at AIjrmadabad, in the 
building of which be was associated with Sultan Ahmad, A,H. 813-20. 

He died at Sarkhej in 849 A.H., aged 111 yeai-s, anu his mausoleum with 
the buildings attached are said to have been begun by Muhammad Shall I, the 
son of Ahmad SJiab, and to have been completed by his son and successor 
Qntbu-d-Din Shah, fi'ee Bayley, JETistorj/ o/ Gujarat, 90-91, notes, 

4 The text reads ride Ain-i-Akbari (Bloobmann), Text, 

11 . 220 . ^ 

The text of Badaoni reads MS. (A) reads 

Ticffeiithaler, I. 377 speaks of it as follows : — “ A trois milles de Guzarate 
se tronve Sarhh, village oil est le mausole'e construit k grands frais par Gaus 
Ahmad iloi du Guzarate ” again at page 375 we find “ Gfaw Ahmad, dont le 
magnifiquo torabean portc par des arcades voutces, a rendu fameux le village 
de Sarkes, distant de 3 milles do la ville.” 

Sarkhej was three miles South-East from Asiiwal in the vicinity of which 
Ahtnadabad was built by Sultan Al.imad, 820 A, II. (1417 A.D.). 

B MS. (A) 
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Ti’ansoxiaua force, and begged for the pnsoners* lives, Tbe Great 
Timiii* conceived sixcb a strong liking for him tliat he acceded i 
to his request and liberated all the prisoners. 

This .signal sei-vice of the ShailA remained ever as a debt upon 
the people of Hindustan ; and a full detail of this circumstance is 
given at length in the MaqjS.mat of the Shaikh- A few days after 
271. this victory Khi/r Klian and Bahadur Nahir Miwatl,* who had 
taken alarm and fled to the hill countr}^ of Miwat, came in and 
paid their respects to the Great Tinrur ; ^ orders were issued to 
make all of their party prisoners, with the exception of Khizr 
Khan, who had apparently done some former good service which 
saved him. After this Ite raised the banner of return and seized 
the country at the foot of the Siwalik hills, ^ and greatly shook that 
hill country as it were with an earthquake, ere he reached Labor. 

For the date of this victory they assigned the two words lay 
(Rakha, affluence, prosperity) and ylA a thorn) j and 

^aikha Kliiikhav ® also, who had foi’merly served the Amir and 
had taken Labor by fraud from Sarang Khan, fell into his hands. 
He accordingly imprisoned him together with his wdfe and family, 
and gave orders to sack Labor and take the inhabitants prisoner 
Then having made over Dipalpnr and Multan to Khizr Khau he 

I MS. (A) 

8 On Friday the 2J!bh of Eabl'a-l-A^ir according to the Malfugat-i-TImuri, 
which gives a different account of the treatment accorded to them. 

S Badaoul omits to mention the capture of Mirab (29th Babra-l-Akhirl and 
the victories o«i tUo Ganges ( Jumndiu-l-AwwaJ 1st to ISth). 

* According to the account in tlie Malfuzat-i-Timiirl this was in response to 
an embassy sent to Bahadur Uahir by Timur at Kutila. 

B Both of these words give the date. 1^ =200 + 600+1=801 
ylA. =600 + 1 + 200=801. 

® Timur captured seven forts in the Siwalik hills, fighting twenty battles 
in thirty-two days with invariable success. TTie eighth fort belonged to 
Shaikha Khukhar and was taken about the 15th of Jamadiu-l-Awwal (Klliott 
IIL 467). Malik Shaikha Khukhar was brother of Na^itit Khukhar who was 
formerly governor of Labor on behalf of Sultan Mahmud of DihK. Tie was 
taken prisoner by Princo Pir Muhammad and Enstam and Amir Jaluin Shah, 
who had been sent by Timdr with an army to Labor for that purpose and to 
levy a ransom from the city of Luhor. The Malfazut-i-Timnri states that 
■ Timur proceeded straight to Jammu whence his route was by Jabhan, 
Sambast, Baruja to Attock where he -crossed the Indus. This -w^as daring 
the days between the 24th of Jumadiu-I-Akher and the 3rd of Rajah, 8ee 
Elliott 111. 474 477 ; see also Mma of Yazdi, Elliott IIT. 520-52. 



saia to him ^ ‘ I have taken Dilili and have made a present of it 
to you.’ Leaving Labor he proceeded by uiiintetTupted marches 
byway of Kabul to his capital Samarqand while Khizr Khan 

went to his own. territory Offs'*’”)* 

At this time such a famine and pestilence fell upon Dihli that 
the city was utterly ruined, and those of the inhabitants who 
were left died, while for two whole months not a bird moved a 
wing in Dihli. In this interval Sultan Kugi’at Shah, who after 
his defeat by Iqbal i^an had gone into the Doab, seeing that he 
had an open field, went first to Mirath and thence to Firuzabad, 
and foi’tified*the city of Dihli. ‘Adil Khan and the other folk 
who had escaped from the hands of the Mughuls, coming out of the 
various holes and corners where they had been hiding, gathered 
round him ; when he had got together this company he nominated 
ghihab Klian to proceed to Birran against Iqbal Khan. Whilst 
he was on the way, a body of Hindus attacked Sbihab Khan 
suddenly by night, and raised him to the dignity’- of martyrdom, 

Iqbal KbaiJ- with great energy and promptitude obtained possession 
of his elephants and army, so that from day to day his power 
increased, while the affairs of Nusrat Shah, became more and more 
entangled. Iqbal Khan leaving Baran, started in the direction of 
Dihli, and Nusrat Shah leaving Firuzabad made for Miwat where 272. 
he died, and the , four quarters of Hindustan came under the domi- 
nion of Maliks of the various tiubes.^ 

Then in the year 802 H. (1^99 A.D.) Iqbfil Khan marched against 
Shams Khan Aufiadi ® the ruler of Baiana, and the hostUe forces 
met in the vicinity of Nuh and Facial; fortune favoured Iqbal 
Klian and Shams Khan proceeded to Baiana. Iqhal Khan led 
his army towards Kaithar and exacted contributions of money 
and services from Rai Haxsingh.^ And in this same year Khwaja- 
i-Jahan was received into the mercy of God in Jaunpur. 


1 MS. (A) reails here 

® Fivishta tells ns the names of these various independent rnlers. See 
Briggs I. 498. 

8 Acoorcling to Fh'ishta this was in 803 H. 

4 MS. (A) -Rai Harsing was Rfii of Ifciiwa. By Kaithar or 

Katehar is meant Rohilkhand, See Thomas Pathan Kings, p. 826, note 2. 
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Quatrain. 

How long wilt thou say “ Who lias drunk the cup of pleasure ? 

How long wilt thou say “ Who has gained the palm of fortune ? ” 

What avail all these idle tales, for we must depart, 

What profit in all these empty stories, since death must come. 

And Malik Muharak Qaranqal,^ having assumed the title of 
Mubarak Shah, took his place. 

And in J amaidu-l-Awwal * in the year 803 H, (1400 A.D. ) Shams 
Bban of Baiana and Muharak Elian son. of Bahadur Nalur had 
an interview with Iqbal Eban, who taking them with him fought 
a battle near Baitali on the banks of the Blackwater, which is 
known as the Kalapani, with Rai Sir^ the ruler of that district, 
and overcame him, and pursued the infidels as far as the confines 
of Itawa ; and on his arrival at Qauauj, >8 ultauu-sh-Sharq Mubarak 
Shah came up from Jaunpur and sat down over against him on 
the other bank of the x’iver Ganges, but inasmuch as neither of 
them could effect a crossing, they each returned^ to their own 
^3. country without doing anything. As he returned, Iqbal Eba-n 
treacherously put to death Shams Khan and Mubarak Khan.^ 
In this same year Turkbaoha Sultani, the son-in-law of ^alih 
Khan of Samana, collected a lai'ge army, and on the ninth of 
Rajah of this j’ear fought a battle with l^iizr Khan near Ajudban, 
and being defeat^ went to the town of Bhiihar, where Ghalib 
Khan in concert w’ith the other Amirs put him to death. 

1 His adopted son Malik Wiisil. 

3 All MSS. write this constantly instead of 

8 J’irishta (Bo. text) says. 

4>Mef isb j 

Whence he arrived at the township of Baitali on the banka of tho Giiiiges 
Eai Sanir ... came out to oppose him, 

Briggs says : — “ When he reached the village of Pufetyaly on tho Gauges 
the Bay of Serinagai ... opposed him ” 

Tho Kalapani is the Kali Hadcli or Kalini (see Hunter r?«p. Gazcit. VIT, 
221) lying hetwoon the Jumna and Ganges. Timur calls it the Karfusu (.IJluck 
water), Elliott, III. 402. 

4 The text hert* is wrong; for jb read iViiiAfjlj MS. (A). 

8 MS (A) only says Shams Kha.n, but Eirialita’s account includes Mubarak 
Khan so that i he text is probably correct. 
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Ajid in the year 804 H. (1401 A.B.) Sultan Muhammad ibn 
Muhammad Shah arrived at Dihli from Bhar, aud although Iqbal 
gbau went out to receive him, and caused him to alight at the 
Jabsn iSTuraa ^ palace with all expressious of service and mani- 
festations of respect, still, since Iqbal Khan was in possession of 
all the paraphernaHa of royalty, Saltan Mahimiid became very 
jealous of him and took him witK him towards Qanaiij, And in 
this year Maliku-s|i-Sharq Mubarak Shah died, and his younger 
brother Sultiiti Ibrahim succeeded him, and came out to fight 
with Sultan Mah.mM and Iqbal Ehan, Sultan Mahmud before 
engaging in conflict left the array of Iqbal Khan under pretence 
of a hunting expedition, and had an interview with Sultan 
Ibrahim who treated him with scant cei’emony ; Sultan Mahmud 
accorditigly removed Sli abzada Kath KhSu of Herat, who was 
holding Qanauj on behalf of Mubarak Shah, and took that fortress 
under his own control. The populace of Qanauj, both people and 
soldiery, joined Sultan Maljraud, and Snltan Ibrahim returned 
to Jaunpur; while Iqbal ©.^u retraced his steps towards Bihli, so 
that Sui|an Mahmud was left in undisputed and contented 
possession of Qanauj. 

And in the year 805 H. (1402 A.B.) Iqbal Khian made an 
attack upon the country round the fortress of Gwailiar, whiob Rai 
Harsingh * had taken by treachery from the Muslims during the 
invasion of Timhr, and wresting it from the possession of Bairam 
Dev the son of Harsingh,® took it into his own control. 

And in. the year 806 H. (1403 A.D. j Tatar Sian the son of 
Zafar Khau, forgetting his filial duty took his father prisoner by 
treachery and sentbim to Asawal, asRUTping to himself the title of 
Saltan Kasiru-d-Bin Muhammad Shah, and set out at the head of 
a large army with the intention of attempting to reduce Bihli. 
While he was on the way his uncle Shams Shan administered 
poison to him and removed him, then he released Zafar Khan and 
the whole army joined him. 

1 MS. (A) reads Jnlum/pmah. This was the name given to the 

central portion of the triple citadel of Dihli connecting old Dihli with Siri. 
It was situated in the midst of the inlinbibed city, aad had thirteen gates i of 
the other two, STri had seven gates, and old Dihli tea g.ate8. See Elliott, III. 
418. The pa'aco was called JahSn Numi as in the text, 

2 Firishta calls him Narsingh. 

MSS. and U-i rorsd 
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A parricide is not fitted to be a iin^, 

And even if b© is fitted he will not last foi’ more than sis 
months. 

And in the year 807 H. (1404 A.D.) Tqbal ghan marched 
towards G-waliar and Itawa, the E,ais of which districts all took 
refuge within the fortress of Ttuwa, and stood siege for four 
months; at last they made overtures for peace, sending four ele- 
phants and other presents of suitable nature. Iqbal Ehan leaving 
there came to Qanauj, and fought with Sultan Mahmud, but was 
unable to effect his purpose owing to the strength of the fortifica- 
tions, so returned to Dihli without accomplishing his object. 

And in the Mnharram of the year 808 H, (1406 A.D.) he 
marched for Samana, and from thence came to Rupar,i and by 
stratagem laid hands upon Bahram Khan Turkbacha, who had 
been an antagonist of Sarang Khan, and flayed his head. Leaving 
Rupar he proceeded towards Multan, intending to fight with 
^izr Khan, and at Talanndi faking with him Eai Kamalu-d- 
Din Muhin and the other Zamtndars, on the nineteenth of the 
month of Jumadiu-l-Awwal in the abovementioued year, ho 
engaged m battle with Khizr Khan in the neighbourhood of 
^(0. Ajudhan,8 on the banks of a tributary (of the Satlaj) ; s and since 

r ^ 43 miles North of Ambala city, Lat. 20°57'N 

Long 76 33' E. on the south bank of the Sutlej, (Hunter Imp. Qaz., XII 82) 
f -ir “ame of Pakpattan. Lat. 80'= 20' 40" N. Long 

2° oO B It is known as Pakpattan, or Perry of the Pure, from Shaikh 
F^idu-a-Dm Ganj Shakkar who is buried there. The saint was called Ganj 
Shakkar as he was reputed to have the miracnlous power of turning into 
sugar whatever he put into his mouth, even earth and stones. Pilgrims from 
all parts of lucba, Af^anistan, and Central Asia flock to this shrine, and 
8ur:ng the Mu/,arram festival as many as 60,000 persons have been prelent. 
Dnrmg the afternoon and night of the last day the crowds vie w^ith one 
another m attempting to gain access to a narrow opening in a wall near the 
shnne known as the “ Gate of Paradise." Whoever can force his way-throngh 
this opening during the prescribed, hours is assured of an entrance into 
Paradise. For this reason the crush is excessive and many are injared. 

See Hunter Imp. Qaz. X. 632-633, also Cunningham (A. G. 1 ) 21^k-219 
8 In the text and MSS. we read ^ 

which at first sight seems difficult to undeistand, until the old mZ 
are consulted. We see in Bennell’s map (A.D. 1782) that ^ 

situated (G. gj upon an island surrounded by the Satlaj to the Lrtli, 


ill-fortune attended Iqbal Edian,^ lie was defeated in the very 
first engagement, and his horse being wounded could not hear him 
off the field, so that the soldiers of Eliizr Ediau pursued him, and 
cutting off his head sent it to Pathpur, one of the dependencies 
of ALultau. And i!i the month of Jumaidu-l-Akhtr of this year 
Sultan Mahmud came from QanauJ at the invitatiou of the Amirs 
of Dihli, and once more sat upon the throne of Dihli, and conferred 
appointments upon the Amirs, and sent the family of Mubarak 
Elt an to Kol. And in the month* of Jumaidu-I-Awwal of the 
year 809 H. (1406 A.D.) Sultan MaV»ud marched With a force 
towards QanauJ, and Sultan Ibrahim came out thence and crossed 
the Ganges, but they both turned back without fighting.^ 

Sultan Ibrahim went towai'ds Jannpur, and Sultau Mahmud 
towards Dihli, but seeing that the Amirs of Sultau Mahmud’s army 
one after the other loft for their own districts as they came to them 
in the march, Sultau 1 brain tn turned hack and besieged Qanauj ; 
Malik Mahmud Tarmati, who was hoMing Qauauj for Sultan 
Mahmud, kept Sultan Ibrahim engaged in fighting for four months, 
but when he saw that no reinforcemeuts were arriving from any 
quarter he was forced bo sue for peace, aiui surrendered Qanauj 
to Sultan Ibrahim.^ Sultau Ibrablm passed the rainy season at 
Qanauj, and then having made over that district to Ikhtiyar Khan 
the grandson of Malik Daulat Yar of Kaupila, started to reduce 
Dihli. 

tributary stream wliich loft the main river to the eastward of Ajudhan, and 
flowing soutb-vvest ]'oined it again some 3-5 miles lower down. This explains 
BadaonPs statement. The town of Ajudhan i.s generally said to have stood 
upon the bank of the Satlaj itself. Cunningham (A. C. of India 214-) says 
“ The ancient town of Ajudhan is situated on the high bank of the old SatleJ 
28 mites to the south-west of Depalpnr and 10 miles from the present course 
of the river” (1871 A.D.j But from Badaoni’s sbatujnent it is clear that 
Ajudhan stood, not on. the banks of the Satlaj itself, but ou a southern 
loop or tributary stream. It is the modern Pakpafcian, sec note 2. 

1 There is a play ou the words Iqbal, good fortune aud Idhir, 

bad fortune. 

S According to Firi^ta IbriLhtm Shtdi was induced to return to Jaunpiir 
by the inbeltigence that Mtizaffar f^hah of Giijrat had taken prisoner Alp 
tThn n, cotninouly called Sultan lloshang, and was now iixarching on Jaunpur. 

3 MS. (A). 
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And in the year 810 H. (1407 A.'D.) Nuarat Khan Karkandaz,i 
and Tatar Khan the son of Sarang Khai"'? and Malik Marhaba the 
slave of Iqbal i^an, turned against Sultan Mahmhd and joined 
Sultan Ibrahim, and Asad Khan Lodi fortified himself in Sam- 
bhal. The following day Sultan Ibrahim reduced the fortress 
of Sambhal and gave it to Tatar IChan : then crossing the 
Ganges he encamped on the banks of the Jamna near the fort 
of Kicha in the vicinity of Dihli, where he learned tliat Zafar 
Khan had taken the district of Dhar* and was making his way 
to Jaunpur ; ^ accordingly leaving Malik Marhaba in Baran, he 
Reached Jaunpur by continuous marches j Sultan Mahmud pursued 
him and having killed Malik Mai'liaba in battle, and taking 
Sambhal * without a fight, left there Basad Khan after bis usual 
custom. Tatar Khau marched to Qauauj and the Sultan came to 
Dihli. And in this year Khizr K^an came with a large fox'ce 
and drove Daulat Khan out of Samana.® The Amirs of that 
district all sought au interview with him, and the whole country 
as far as to the outskirts of Dihli fell into his hands ; only Rohtak 
and the Doab remained in the possession of Sultan hTaljmud. 

And in the year 811 EL (1408 A.D.) Sultan Maljinud pi’ooeeding 
to Hissar Piruz took it ® from Qiwam Eban to whom l^izr Khan 
had given it, and having taken possession of it, on arriving at the 
village of Rata'^' turned back towards Dihli; Kfeijr Khau then 

1 Or probably Gargatidaz "the wolf-slayer” MS. (A) reads (?) Hajo, 

which means: a huge elephant. 

8 In Central India. Lat. 23° 36* IT.. Iiongi 76’ 4' E, see Hunter Imp. Gaz. TV. 
248, 

» In Central India, hefcweenLat. 26° 23' 45" and 26° 12' N. Long. 82’ 10' and 
83° 7' 46"* E. 

Saltpan Ihriihlm built at Jaunpur the Atala Masjidp using for this pur^wso 
the stones of a Hindu, temple the votive offering of Jai Chand which he 
destroyed. See Hunter Imp; Oaa. Vll 152. 

^ In llohilkund Lat. 28° 36' 5" N. Long. 78° 36' 46" E., 23 mi,Ies S. W, of 
Moradahad and four miles W. of the Sot Kiver. See Rennell’s map. Tieff. 
III. where he places it46iafle8 N. E. of Bareilly. The Sambalaka of Ptolemy. 
See MoCrindle's Ancient India, p. 133. See also Hunter Xll. 187. 

^ Tieff. 1. 133, about 25 miles S. W of HansT and 100 miles to the eastward 
of Dihli. 

4 MS. (A) reads Firi^ta call the fortress Firuza. 

7 Or *^} Eana MS. (-A), . 
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came by way of Rolifcak with a large army from Fathabad to oppose 
Sultan MahmM,*^ and laid siege to Dihli, bat was not able to 
maintain the sifege by reason of the severe famine which prevailed 
in Dihli, then having taken possession of the Doab he retuimed to 
Fatlhpur.* 

And in the year 812 H. (1409 A.D.) ^ Bairam Khan Tnrkbacha,^ 
who after the death of Bahram il^an Tnrkhaoha had become 
master of Samina, and had been defeated in a battle with Daulat 277. 
ghan, and again revolting against Kbizr Khan had had a second 
interview with Daulat Khan, now offered his seiwices to Kbizr 
Kh5, n. and received a confirmation of the grant of the districts 
formerly held by him in fief. And in the year 813 H. (1410 A.D.) 

Kh izr Khan besieged the fortress of Rohtak * for six months, and 
after reducing it proceeded to Fathpiir.® In this year Sultan 
Mahmud made an expedition to Kaithar and' arrived at the capital 
Dihli. 

In the year 8 14 H. (1411 A.D.) Khizr Khan came toKarnul'*' 
and Miwat^ and ravaged that country, and blockading Saltan 

» MS. (A) reads here *<>^1 jJ iU 

^ ij 

8 For some inscrutable reason Briggs passes over tfie events of two years 
here. cf. Firishta, Bo. text, p. 292, and Briggs, pp. 603-604. 

8 The text says 712 H. MS. (A) gives 812 H. 

The editor of the text gives a footnote to say that all three MSS, give 
712 H. 

4 MS. (A) inserts ^ before and omits f) after Ajholwr. 

Firishta says that I^tiyar Kban joined Khizr Khan seeing he was the 
stronger. 

8 Held according to Firishta by Malik Idtia on behalf of Mahmud Shah, 

6 By way of Samana (Firishta). 

1 Which was held by Iqlim Khan and Bahadur Khan (Firishta). 

8 Miwat. For an account of this Province see Hunter Imp. -tyaz. Vol. IX. 
pp. 418 and sejq. from which the substance of this note is taken ; 

The Meos, a tribe which gave their name to this province were of 
obscure origin claiming to he Eijputs, but probably a combination from 
various stocks and sources and nearly allied to the Minas. The original 
Meos probably became converts to Islam at the time of Mahmud of l^aznin t 
their customs are a mixture of Hindu, and Musulman observances. 

The .province of Mlwaf lay south of Dihli and in Mngliul times formed 
part of the §ubah of Agra. Its most famous towns were Narnaul, Dlwur, 
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l^lahmad in tli© fortress of Siri, which is part of Dihl.i,i and 
Ikhtijar Khan in Firozahad, and fighting sevei’al lierce battles, 
was prevented from maintaining the siege® by reason of the 
dearness of grain, and returned to Fathpur by way of Fanipath.3 

And in the year 815 H. (1412 A.D.) ^ Sultan Mahmud departed 
from this world, aiid the kingdom passed from the family of 
Fii-uz Shah. The duKition of his reign, fall as it was of turmoil 
and vicissitudes, was twenty years ^ and two months, during which 
Sultan Mahmud had had only the name of sovereignty. 

Verse, 

Who is there in this long-eudnriag world 

W'’ho can say “ Mine is the kingdom ” save the Almighty ? 

Fsrse. 

A head which the fates exalt to a lofty position 
They later on entangle its nock in a noose. 

Tijrira and Rewari. Bahadar Niihu* (who is frequently montioned in. the 
text) was the fonudor of the Klianzada raco. long tlte rnlera of Muvfifc. 

The province of Mlwat Inclnded part of the Britiali diskicta of Mnttra, 
GnrgSon, a considerable jrortion of Uhvnr, and Bome of lihartpur. 

See Tieffenthalcr. Vol. 111. Map, where the province is marked. 

t In the MalfiezaUi-’J'imnri we read that Timur jjlundered “all the three 
cities of Dildl, by name Siri, .lahanpanalj and old Dildl.” 

See Elliott, ill. p. 4-17, u!.so Thomas Patkiin Kings, p. 313, note 3. 

8 MS. (A) omits 

5 PelrJpath, A town of great antiquity, Lat. 29’^ 23' N. Long. 77° 1.' 10" 
E. 53 iniloa N. of Dilhi. It was tUo scone of decisive battles on three occa- 
sions in liisfcorical times. The famous surgeons, father and son, Khaitt Hasan 
and Shaikh Bina were natives of Panipat, see Am-LAkbari (B) I. 543, ?:o/c 
to No. 94*. 

See Hunter Qa«. XI. 44. 

* In the month of Zu Qa‘da (Firishta). Firishta does noi, stale the year 
though taken in connection with what has gone before he .appears to mean 

4 H. bnb see n 2 ; Badaoni however agrees, with the Tdri]di-i~ Muburak ShilhL 
On this point see Thomas, PalMn Kings, p. 317, note * 

6 MS. (A) reads her®, 

Sbp j iJliiM ^ ciuXio j 

. Firishta has almost the same words bat says twenty years as 

in the text. So also the Tiri/h^-t-JIfubdrak ShdM. 

Firishta’s statement is not very clear as to the year in which Stahmud 
died, but as he goes on to say that after his death the Amirs gave in their 
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Save the blood of kings there is nought in this bowl. 

Save ^ the dust of lovers there is nouglit in this desert. 

Of the poets of the reign of Sultan Mahuuud is Qazi Zahir 
Dihlavi® who has left a Diwan (anthology) full of qasidahs in 
eulogy (of Mahmud) of which this is one. 

Heir to the mighty monarchy, Sultan Mahmud, 

Who succeeded his father 'and grandfather in the sovereignty 278. 
of the world ; 

He removed Dabaran s from the sky to serve as his signet, 

While Taurus complained saying I have but this one eye 
left.* 

By the first strain of his bow stHng he has wakened the Lion, 

And after that he has stretched him out in sleep with the 
deep-piercing arrow. 

The whole world boasts of full satiation at the board of tliy 
favour’, 

Save only the lute which complains that its belly is empty.® 

Oh thou whose world-conquering sword flashes in the dark- 
ness of infidelity like to the lightning flashing through the 
dar’kness of night, 

Although the heaven has made thine enemies intoxicated 
like the eyes of the beloved idols for some time, still at last 
it has overthrown them. 

allegiance to Danlat Lodi, who strnok the coinage, &c., in Mnl.nirram of 
816 H.it is tolerably clear that he means Zn-l-Qa'da 815 H. as the date of 
Mahmud’s death, and not 814 H. as Briggs would have it. 

1 Misprint in the text. MS. (it) reads 

S Qan Zahir Dihlavi. I can find no mention of this poet. 

8 The Syades one of the two clusters of stars included within the 

oonsbellatiori, Tauj-ue the othor being- the Pleiades. 

Ancient astronomers were not agreed as to the number of stars included 
in the Hyades. Thales reckoned two only (a and e) the two eyes of the 
Bull. (Smith, Diet. Greek and Rom. Antiq. 150 a). 

4 The constellation Taurus is hero spoken of as haying lost one of his two 
eyes by which must be meant the two clusters of stars above mentioned, 
and not a and e of Taurus as reckoned by Thales. 

s The ruhdh or lute, is a stringed instrument like a guitar but haying 
the body shaped like a hollowed gourd somewhat resembling the body of the 
mandolin. 


It is envy of thy generous hand wiiich., throws tlie ocean into 
tumult, for if it be not so, the ocean is never so disturbed 
by th.e v?inds of heaven. 

The following is also by the same author i 

Thou art a monarch before whom the heavens bow in adoration, 

Thou art a King in whose reign time itself exults. 

Qiblah of the nation, and mainstay of kingdoms and reli- 
gion, Mahmud 

Whom the assemblies of Saltan have chosen as their Imam.® 

The QazI of the heavens ® cpmes out on foot to receive him 

When the Governor of his unerring judgment sends tlie 
summons. 

He keeps constant watch Jest sedition should make a night 
assault. 

Thy vigilance stands with' a drawn sword in its hand while 
the people sleep (in safety). 

In order that thy enemy may not enjoy the sweet breezes 
of the garden of thy favour 

The heavens have afflicted him with fever and headache in 
addition to catarrh.^ 

1 This line should read ns in MS. (A). 

A foot-note to the Oalcufcta text states that the reading there given is the 
same in all three MSS. of Badaoni and that probably the word ^ 
has dropped out after the word This i? a quite unnecessary snp- 

position. The reading above given fulfils all requirements. MS. (8) corres- 
ponds save that for it reads an evident copyist’s error, 

Qiblah. This is the direction in which MnsHniB are bound to turn 
during prayer s This is laid down in the Qur’an, Snra II, “ We see thee often 
turn thy face about in the heavens, but we will surely turn thee to a qiblah 
thou shalt like. Turn then thy face towards the sacred Mosque, wherever 
ye he turn your faces towards it” (v. 139). From the Hijra, Muhammad at 
first directed his followers to turn towards the temple at Jerusalem, hat in 
the second year of the Hijra the Ka'bah at Mekka was fixed as the qiblah. 
See Hughes’ Diet o/ Islam, a. j. Qiblah, 

2 ^bo} Imam. In this passage the word is nsed in the sense of Ehalifah. 

® C Qazi-i-Charkh. The planet Jupiter, 

4 MS. (A) reads in^sorrectly 

s This couplet is ineyitaldy ridionlous to English ears ; the meaning is that 
in order to deprive him of the pleasures of the perfumed breezes, he has 
been afflicted with the anosmia which results from a cold in the head. 
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The Leavens have appoi’tioned every arrow of thine to one 
of the 'various families, 

It were not possible to allot the arrows ^ in any better way 
than this. 

The following is also his : 

My love has gone outside, do thou my life also go outside, 

For if thou art not outside with my love, thou wilt be outside 
the pale of love. 

Specially that now, in order to upi'oot the infidels and rebels,* 
The royal standards have gone out clothed in good fortune. 

SI3 ah Mahmud, he who when he sallied forth against the 
infidels, « 

Thou would' st say ‘Isa has come forth to slay Dajjal.® 

Thy I’eign h£T cast sedition into the bondage of annihilation. 
I said to the heavens, Beware ! this is a prisoner * of the 
Sulpn, free him not 1 

1 Biham, called also qidah, These are the arrows used by the 

anoieat Arabs for gambling in the manner called, _/***(*^l ’ Al-maisar (for- 
bidden in the Qur’an, II. 216, v. 92, 93). In this game a camel was bought 
and slaughtered, and divided into twenty-eight portions which were drawn for 
with ten arrows called azlam. The numbers after the names of the 

arrows indicate the value of the share di'awn, /a*?. (1), (*[^ taii'am (2), 
raqib (3), 7idjis (4), (^)> inuo'bal (6), 

mmllq ( 7 ). 

The remaining three arrows were blanks and gained no share. Their 
names were safth, waTOA, wa^d. The name of e.ich 

arrow was written upon it and they were all put into a bag called 
and given into the charge of a trustworthy man known as 
al-mujil or al-mufiz whose duty was to shake the arrows up and draw 

out one for each in turn. Whoever drew a blank had to pay the cost of 
the camel, while those who drew a winning arrow received a proportionate 
share according to the value of the arrow. See Majmahi-l-Bahrain, Maqdmah, 
Xm.p. 99. 

* The couplets are here given in the order in which they occur in both 
MSS. (A) (B). 

8 Jla-C Dajjal. See page 278 « 4 “ A name given in the Uadis to certain 
religions impostors who shall appear in the woi'ld ; a tei’ra equivalent to our 
use of the word Antiohx'ist. Muhammad is related to have said there would 
be about thirty.” Hugbes’ Diet of Isldin. 64. See also Albiruni Chronology of 
Ancient Natio7is, pp 196-196, 

* MS. (A) MS. (B) . 
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This is also his : 

The month of Dai ^ has arrived, and the air has in conse- 
quence become so cold * 

That nothing save the icy breeze can move from its place. 

The earth is cold and frost bound,® the air is even colder than 
the earth, 

In very truth the air is chill with the weariness of age. 

In the garden the fire of the tulip and Gulnar have died 
down, 

280. From the cold the (graceful) trees of the garden have become 
mere sticks. 

The water is hard frozen from the cold, and says with petu- 
lance, 

I will break if anyone places his foot upon my head. 

Ko single bud comes out from its resting place in the heart of 
the tree, although it wears upon its cypress-like body a cap 
and mantle. 

The bird has ceased its song when it saw the havoc wrought 
by autumn, 

When a general pillage is going on, lamentation is futile. 

Seek not for leaves and seed -bearing fruit in the garden, for 
to-day 

The leaves have been scattered by the wind, the seeds 
remain hidden beneath the earth. 

The morning breeze draws every breath like a deep drawn sigh, 

Seeing that it has cast to the winds so beauteous a being as 
the rose. 

So far has the rose gone that should you search the East and 
the West, 

Ton will not find it save in the assembly of the King of the 
World. 

Shah Malimud from the splendour of whose assemblies, there 
is eternal spring in the month of Dai, and the world is like 
Paradise. 

The tenth month of the Persian Shamsi year when the Sun is in 
Capricorr, corresponding to the commencement of winter. 

> MS. (A) omits 

* MS. (A) reads oAJ in place of aJJ. Text and MS. (B). 
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He who when he draws up his array, and orders it for battle, 

The lines of the enenaies at the very sight of him pale with 
terroi’,1 

His heart is the rising place of sacred knowledge, » and he has 
knowledge, 

Because ® he fathoms the secrets of Fate with a glance. 

Oil thou who in the rules of Grovernment art an example to 
vazii's, 

U'he vazirs have issued no order save on the authority of thy 
judgmeiit. 

If it be not the intention of the wind to write a memorial 
of thy virtues * 

Why does it scatter the leaves of the rose in the garden, 

The sun in comparison with thy (brilliant) judgment ’looks 
like Suha ® 

Although Suha cannot be seen in the bright light of the Sun. 

Thou slayest thine enemies, and Time confesses thy excelleuce ; 

Thou art the refuge of the people, and the evil doers take 
shelter under thy wing. 

The cupbearer of thy feast bears a cup of joy in his hand, 

The herald of thy fame has the whole world beneath his feet. 

The banquet of Truth cannot be spread save in praise of thee 

Although the whole feast terminates with the distribution of 
sweetmeats. 

Hail Ehusru ! even should I remain excluded from attendance 
upon thee 

I shall not take one moment’s rest from praising and eulogis- 
ing thee. 

My duty is thy service, since were I to refraitj from that 

I have no other oooupatiou save singing thy praises. 

1 An adeqnate translation of tliese lines seems impossible. There is a 
tajnis.i-lafft or ply upon words, here which cannot be pro- 
served in English. The words arad Safra, have two meanings, Ist, 

draws up its lines, and 2tid, grows pale, according as is taken as two 

words or as one, 

* MS. (A) and (B) write J 

8 MS. (A) write Text and MS, (B) A/, 

* MS. (A) reads incorrectly 

8 Suhii is the name of a dim star in Ursu Major, flfee Lane «. v, 
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Thou hast led thine army against thy enemies, and I follow 
thee 

Sending early and late the army of henediction to thy 
assistance. 

As long as tlie nights of the month of Dai are longer than 
its days, 

And until the season of Nauroz comes round unprecocled by 
winter, 

May the garden of thy enjoymeht blossom like the season of 
spring. 

May the life of thy enemies he shorter than the days of winter. 

This is another of his compositions. 

The scent of the rose has arisen, haste my companion to the 
rose-garden, 

Seek for the old wine, and re-call that old love of thine. 

282 . The branch of the rose, like the date-palm of ‘Isa, refreshes 
the soul in the garden 

Because the breeze gently shakes it continually like Mai’iara.^ 
Although the tender branch inclines with the wind, from one 
side to the other 

Yet a stream flows, Praise he to God, up to the §irat-i-mus- 
taqim.* 

The branch is full of leaves, vrliy does the nightingale com- 
plain in its song ? 

How is it possible that Moses should have patience when he 
has lOjizr for companion ? ® 

* “ So she conceived him and she retired with him into a I'smote place. 
And the labour pains came upon her at the trunk of a x^alm-tree and she 
said, ‘ O that I had died before this, and been forgotten ont of mind ! ’ and he 
culled to her from benoatb her, ‘ Grieve not, for thy Lord has xibioed a stream 
beneath tby feet ; and shake towards thee the trunk of the italm-tree, it will 
drop upon thee fresh dates fit to gather j sojeat and drink and cheer thine eye.’ ” 
Qui-’an. Palmer’s translation. See Qar’an. Sura XIX. vv. 20-28. 

* ^irab~i-m%LStac^w>. Thehair-Hke bridge over the midst of Hell, over whidh 
the righteous will pass like lightning. 

Qtu:‘an, 1. 6, Hughes art Sira^. It is also interpreted to mean the rsligiott 
of Islam. Qur'an, III. 44. See also Lane, s. v, 

8 This refers to the legend, told hy Muhammadan commentators on Certain 
verses of the Qur’an, that when Khizr had disappeared in search of the water 
of immortality, Moses was inspired to search for him and was told that lie 


The wind draws lines across the stream like the scribe as 
he drives his pen, 

The eye o£ the narcissus points to the sky like the eye of the 
astronomer as he prepares his tables. 

The parrots flaunt in green attire, the I'ingdove wears white 
garments, 

The crow is devoid of any such honourable vestments, wear- 
ing as it docs a black blanket.^ 

You would say * that the narcissus has produced a ti’anscript 
of these people (urnmi) who sleep below the dust. Look I 
it has for each two aims ^ 

The sumbul and narcissus are copies of the locks and eyes 
of the fair ones; 

Of those two, one falls prostrate stiicken with blackness, 
the other comes intoxicated (with love).^ 

wonhl meot him by a rook wliero two seas mefc, and where he should lose a 
fish which he was directed to take with him. The companion spoken of is 
said to have been Joshua, and the servant who gnidod them (v. 64) was no 
less than Khisfr himself, and when Moses naked if ho should follow him said, 
“Verily thou oansb never have patience -with me. How canst then bo patient 
in what thou comprehendost no knowledge of.” ^i?r upon being assured 
by Moses that he would be patient bade him to follow but not to nsk about 
anything ho might see. They embarked in a ship which Khigr scuttled, where- 
upon Moses naturally asked the reason and was rebuked. Further on they 
met a boy whom Kkizr killed and again roused Moses’ impatience ; again 
they found a wall which Khi?r prevented from falling without exacting any 
reward for his services, and again Moses became impatient whereupon Khi?r 
said, “ This is the parting between mo and thee” and explained to Moses the 
reason for liis action in each case. See Qur’an XVI1I.64 and following verses. 

1 The couplets are arranged in the order in which they come in the MSS. 

8 The text reads with a foot note variant MSS. (A) (B) 

agree with text. 

or Wargis, The poet’s narcissus. Narcissus poeticus N. Q. 

Amaryllidaceao. This nntux'al order has a single style with tliree stigmas, 
and six stamens of which the authers burst inwards. The poet here likens the 
tlireo divisions of the style to three aZi/s (t) and the stamens to six mhns 
((• ) the anthers forming the head of the letter, and the curved filament its 
downward stoke. Thus the single alif ([■) and two wms (j*) form he says 
the word wn am : the plural of ^"1 ummatun meaning the followers of 
a prophet, or a people of one religion, hence generioally a generation of men 
as in the saying M generations of men have passed away. 

4 Sumhul. Nardostachys Jatamansi. NiO, Valerianacece. See note 6. 
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The rose-bud has blossomed by the blast of the breeze of 
the garden, 

In. truth, he who has a resigned heart rejoices even when 
misfortune befalls him. 

Tou would say that the black spot which has come in the 
heart of the tulip from the cruelty of autumn 

Is a Hindu who has fallen into the; flames of hell. 

She stands there on one foot lifting upwards two eyes ® 

Beseeching the merciful Lord ® to grant the King eternal life. 

233 He in comparison with whose youthful fortune the heaven is 

as an old man bowed with* age,* 

And for instructing his judgment, abstract Wisdom ^ is as an 
intelligent child. 

When once the power of growth ® has obtained sufficient 
intensity from his sharp sword, it splits the fruit-stone, as 
his sword does the enemy, into two halves beneath the 
earth. 

The star of sovereignty,'? which has left its orbit to seek thy 
auspicioxrs presence, 

Will find its proper orbit if it becomes stationary at thy 
court. 

page 146 : see also Asiatic Mesearches , Vol. II, pp. 405 et segqSov a paper on this, 
the Indian Spikenard, from which the following is taken “ the true nard or 
Jatamansi which, by the way, has other names in the Amarcosh, the smoothest 
of which are gatild aixd Idmasa both derived from words meaning hair." The 
comparison of the iiarcisans to the eye is so familiar as to need no reference. 

1 MSS. (A) (B) 

> The scape of the tulip is here spoken of as bearing two flowers. 

8 MS. (A) 4i>- 

> T read here ‘pzr-i-nigunast for (MSS. and text) 

pir-i-neMsi which has no intelligible meaning. Probably the anthor wrote 
nigimast. 

6 clr ‘agl-i-TcvXi. The first or supreme intelligence, a name given to the 
Angel Gabriel. In the language of the §ufis the ‘aqUi-huU (called also ‘aqU 
i-awwal) appears to answer to the “ Logos ” of the Alexandrian School. See 
■' Ka ahsh df-1i-Istilabii-l~funun. Tl, p. 1028. 

6 for 

1 Bv^uU-Tcauhab, called also Rija% is the motion of a 

star in opposition to the movement in the normal direction which is known by 
the term Utiqamat. See Kashshaf, s. v, 
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And in truth after Qazi Zahir no poet arose in Hindustan whose 
poetry repaid the trouble of reading. After the death of Sultan 
Mahmud the great Amirs of Hindustan as for instance Mubtlriz 
Khan and Malik Idris who was the ruler of Rohtak, quarrelled 
with Khizr Khan and were ■ disposed to make common cause with 
Daulat Khan, Khizr Khan accordingly stood fast in Fathpur and 
made no expeditions to any country. 

In Muharram of the year 816 H. (14i4 A.D.) Daulat Khan 
having gone towards Kaithar on a hunting expedition and having 
brought the Raiis of that district into his toils, went to Baitali, 
and Mahabat !Khan the Wali of Badaon came thither and joined 
him. And in this year Sultan Ibrahim besieged Qadir Ejan the son 
of Mahmud Khan in Kalpi, and Daulat Khan being very short 
handed, ignored him, and omitted to send reinforcements to 
either of these places ; and Khizr Khan in Zu-l-qa‘da of this year 
came to the fortress of Firuzabad,^ the Amirs of which district 
came into him, and Malik Idris was besieged in Rohtak. Khizr 
Khto marched by that route to Miwat and taking with him Jalal 
Kh an Miwati the brother’s son of Bahadur Nahir, conveyed him 
to Sanbal which place he pillaged, and in Zu Hijjah of that same 
year he encamped before the gates of Dihli with the intention 284 . 
of takihg it'; Daulat Khan held out for four months, but at 
last was compelled by the want of agreement with Malik Lona 
and the other supporters of Khizr Khan to sue for peace, humbly 
and earnestly. He had an interview with Khizr Khsn who threw 
him into prison, and delivered him to Qiwam Khan who conveyed 
him to the forti’e.ss of Ifiruza and slew him. This happened in the 
year 816 H. (1414 A.D.) on the seventeenth of Rabi‘a-1-Awwal.* 

Verse- 

F very one whom the world favours, she at last ^ spills his blood, 

What can be the condition of that child, whose mother is 
his enemy. 

Masnad-i-‘Alt Khi?r Ksan ibn Maliku-sit-Sharq 4 jbn Malik 
SULEIJ liN, 

In the year before mentioned after the conquest of Dilhi, having 

1 MS. (A) roads 

8 Firishta adds. The duration of his reign was one year and three months. 

8 MS. (A) reads for 

* MS. (A). The text reads 
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raised the standards of monarohy, became firmly established upon 
the throne of soTereignty. 

This Malik Suleiman had been exalted in his ehildhoocl by 
Malik Nasirn-l-Mnlk Marw^ Fii-nz Shahi to the rank of a son, 
and had been educated accordingly. Tn real tinith he was a 
Saiyyidzada of high family, so that on one occasion Makhduin-i- 
Jahaniyan Saiyyidu-s-Sadat, the fountain of dignities, Shaikh 
Jalalu-l-Haqq wau-s-Shara‘wau-d-din al-Buldim tnay Ood sanctify 
Ms soul, came for some important purpose into the house of 
Malik Marwan Daulat ; food was seiwed, and Malik Suleiman 
brought the ewer and bason to Maldidum intending to pour water 
over his august hands. Makhdum addressing him by the title of 
Malik Marwan Daulat, said. This lad is a Saiyyid Zada, and it is 
dei’ogatory to him to allot him such a menial service. From that 
285. day foi'th, it was knoAvn that Malik Suleiman was an undoubted 
Saiyyid ; but besides this, the signs of Saiyyidship, and good 
qualities and praiseworthy traits became manifestly visible in the 
character of Masnad-i~‘Ali Saiyyid Khizr Khan. 

Verse. 

The Saiyyid was a man in whom were manifested 

The virtues of Muljamraad, and the grace of ‘All the accepted. 

The following is an epitome of the career of Malik Marwan 
Daulat. He was governor of Multan in the time of Fiimz Shah, 
and after the death of Malik Marwan Daulat, the Government of 
that district devolved upon his son Malik ShailA, shortly after 
whose death it was confirmed to Malik Suleiman. He also 
bade farewell to this world in that reign, and the country of 
Multan with its dependencies was conferred upon Saiyyid Khizr 
Khan on behalf of Sultan Firuz Shah, up to the date when the 
aforesaid Saiyyid was advanced to the Sultanate by the Amirs. 
He however would not assnrae the title of King ; but received the 
title of K,ayat-i-A‘ala.^ 

On the date mentioned he alighted at the palace of Sultan 
Mahmud, and gained over the hearts of great and small by public 
larrjesse and unbounded favours, distributing titles, offices, and 
territories among his personal attendants ; in the very first year 
of his accession he conferred upon Malik Kabv * (Tn^fa) the title 

I See Thomas, Pnf ATinflrs, p. 329, and /oof-noic. 

* MS. (A) Tnltfa, 
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of 'J'aju-l-Mulk, and appointed In'm witli a considerable following 
to tlie coinmand of the eastern districts of Hindiistan ; he accord- 
ingly crossed the river Ganges at the ford of Pii-fiha, ^ and entered 
the country of Kaithar, Rai Har Singh and the rebels of that district 
sought refuge in tlie forests of that country * and lay hid there. 

Theu he gave over Kaibliar to rapine and plunder, whereupon 
Mahahat roian Hakim* of Badaon also came in and had an intei’- 
view with him, and Rai Har Singh being reduced to extremities 
submitted to him, agreeing to the conditions imposed of the 
payment of tribute and of a yeaidy offering. Taju-l-Mulk 
and Maliabat IDjan. seised the banks of the river Rahab, and on 
arriving at the ford oif Sargdawari crossed the Ganges, chastised 286- 
the infidels of Kahwar (which is. now known by the name of 
Sliamsabad)® Kanpila and Baitali, and passing by the towns of 
Sakina^ and Padliam came to Raparl j ^ and Hasan JDian and 
Malik Hanira his brother, who held the government of Raparl, and 
Rai Sar the governor of Ohandawax’, together with the infidels 
of Gwaliar all came and joined hands with him, agreeing to pay 
tribute, and voluntarily assuming the yoke of obedience. From 
thence Malik Taju-l-Mulk came to the township of Jalesar,® 
which he wrested from the grasp of the infidels of Chanclawar, 
and restored as of old to the control of the Muslims who had 
held it in days of yore, and gave fi'esh currency to the Muham- 
madan religion. Then having appointed his own agents and 

I MS. (A) jh 

8 MS. (A) jA 

8 Shamsabad. Town in Fanikliabfid district, N.-W. P, sitnated on the 
Sonth bank of the Bnri Gangfi river, 18 miles North-Weat of Pateijgarh town 
{Hunter, Oaz. Ind., XII, 375 1 . 

Sakina. For this we should, perhaps read Sakita (MS, (A) lends coun- 
tenance to this view). 

Sakit lies in the direct route indicated between Kanpila and Rapari, 12 
miles South-East of Etah town. It was here that Bahlol Lodi died on bis 
return to Dihli from an expedition against Gwaliar {Ahi-i-Akhari). 

8 Rapari. Village and ruins 44 miles South-West of Mainpiiri town. Local 
tradition ascribes the foundation of the ancient city to Rao Zorawar Singh, 
also known as Rapar Sen (Hunter, Ga%. Ind.., XI, 611). 

* On the Doab plain, 38 miles East of the Jumna, and of Muttra, (Hunter, 

Goa, Ind., VII, 103). 
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having sjeized the right bank of the Black water, ^ inflicted condign ■ 
punishment npoti the infidels of Etawah, and then returned 
towai’ds the city. 

And in the year 818 H. (1415 A,D.) he gave to Saiyyid Khizr 
Kh ari the younger son* of Malik Mabai-ak, whose countenance 
betokened royal dignity, the territory of Firuzpvir and Sihrind, 
together with the whole of the districts which were in the 
possession of Bairam lOiau Turkbacha, and subjected the supreme 
control and administration -of that tract of country to his will 
and pleasure, while Malik Sadhu Nadi,r,3 having assumed the 
control of the western portion of Hindustan, was appointed to 
this office with tlie rank of JStdib-i-Shahzada {i.e., vicegerent of 
the Prince). 

And in the aforesaid year the Prince here alluded to having, 
in concert with Malik ^ Sadhu Hadira and Zirak Sban the 
Amir of Samana and other Amirs and Maliks,^ set in order the 
important affairs of that province, and put everything upon a 
satisfactory footing, returned to Dihli his capital city. 

And in the year 819 H. (1416 A.D.) he appointed Malik Taju-1* 
Mulk^ with a large army to carry the standards of Kliizr lOian ^ 
towards Baiaiia and Hwaliar; Malik Karimu-l-Mulk, the brother 
of Shams Khan Au^^dl came and had an interview with him. 

287. ^Having cleared those regions of the thorns of infidelity he returned ; 
and in this selfsame year some of the Turkbachas of Bairam 
Sibil’s party seized by treacherj-- Malik Sadhu Nadira, who was 
holding the district of Sihrind as the ^ahzada’s deputy, raised 
him to the dignity of martyrdom, and took possession of Sihrind. 
ghizr lOian thereupon sent Zirak Khan to put down this rebellion, 
and he accordingly went thence to the foot of the hills in pursuit 
of those rebels, but after eivcountering many difficulties he 
returned. 


1 The Kali Nadi or Kalincli, or Kalim, rises in the Miizaffarnagar district, and 
drains the whole eastern portion of the DoSb. The naino in tlio text 
ab-i-siyuh means Mack tmter, and is a translation of the Hindustani 

kali naddl. 

* MS. ( A) reads wrongly for 

5 MS. (A). Tlie text reads 4 MS. (A). ^ 

6 Omit J after 6 MS. (A) reads Tdju-d-Dm. 

T MS. (A) j-aA obfj. 
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In this year also Sultan Ahmad, who was the ruler of Gujerat, 
liiid seige to Nagoi’,^ but upon hearing of the march of i^izr 
Kh an abandoned the siege and withdrew. Khizr Khan came 
to Chhain,* and Alyas !ghan the governor of Chhain gave in his 
allegiance to him. Thence he proceeded to G-waliar, and although 
he did not reduce that fortress, still he levied tribute and offerings 
from it, and thence came to Baiana where Shams Khan Auhadi 
gave in his submission. And in the year 820 H. (1417 A. D.) 

T ugh an the Ra’is with his band who had been the murderers of 
Malik Sadhu revolted. Ziralc Khan was again appointed (to 
chastise them), and scattered that gathering in ail directions. 

And in the year 821 H. (1418 A.D.) Khizr Klaan went up 
against Kaithar, and Har Singh Dev, who has already been men- 
tioned, laid waste the Avholo of Kaithar, and t<Jok to the forest of 
Znwla, the circumference of which is twenty -four hrohs. After 
several engagements he was defeated, and eventually withdrew 
to the hill country of Kutnaon. Taju-l-Mulk crossed the river 
Rahab and pursued him as far as the hills, and from there came 
to Badaon, and taking with him Mahahat Khan, the governor of 
Badaou, crossed the Ganges by the crossing of Bajlana : then 
having dismissed Mahabat Kljan, he himself went on to Itawa, 
whence ho retuimed to Dihli ladeii with spoil. In this same year, 288 . 
also, Kliizr Khan 8 again led an army against Koithar, and 
proceeding by way of Kol arrived at Baitali, where he crossed 
the Ganges and came to Badaon. On this occasion Mahabat 

1 Ndgor. In Brigg’s translation, of Firiahfca this appears as Bagore (I. 509). 

It is Nagaur in Jodhpur State, Rajpatani 48 miles North-West of Nasiratafid 
and 76 North-East of Jodhpur city. 

8 The text reads JhataTi but MS. ( A) reads Chhain. 

In Brigg’s (I. 609) we find this place called Jalwur, w'ith a footnote ; “Ihavo 
some doubt as to the true name : it is differently written in my various MSS.” 

In the lithographed edition of Firishta the name is written plainly enough . 
Janur ( Bombay Edn. I, 294), and it is said that without waiting for 
Kh an to advance, Ahmad withdrew in the direction of Milwa, and that 
when Khhr ia,an arrived at Janur, Alyas Khan who was governor of the new 
city called ‘Ariis-i-Jahan, wiiioh was one of the cities built by ‘Alan-d-Din 
Khiljl, came to pay his homage. IDvidontly, then, the city mentioned in our 
text and this “ ‘Arus-i-Jalian ” are the same. 

8 MS, (A) rends hex’o jb j which »p* • 

pears to be a copyist’s error. 
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fOiian Badaoiii being afraid of him, shut himself up in Lhe for- 
tress, aiid opposed Khizr Khan for a space of six months; he 
was oh the point of being defeated, when Qi warn Khan and 
Tkhtlyar Khan, and certain of the other* Mahmud Shalu Aiulrs who 
had seceded from Daulat Khan and had espoused the cause 
of Khizr lOian. meditated treason against Khizr Iflian : but 
Khizr Khan becoming aware of this state of things abandoned 
(tlie siege of) Badaon, and returned to Dihli. And in the year 
822 H. ( 1419 A.D.) he put those traitor Amirs to death on the 
banks of the Ganges, in vengeance for the treachery of which they 
had been guilty. In the same year also an obscure pei’son on the 
confines of Bajwara,® falsely gave himself out to bo Sarang Khan 
who had been killed some time before, and upon his assuming this 
name several adventurers flocked to him. Khizr Khan deputed 
feultan Shah Lodi* to proceed against him. They fought a fierce 
battle in the neighbourhood of Sihrind, and Sarang IQian the 
impostor fled and took to the mountains. Sultati Shah made 
Rupar his head quarters.* In this same year Khizr Kliitn senl 
Ta]u-1-Malk to Itawa. Rai Sipar was holding out in that fort, 
but sought for quarter, and consented to pay revenue to l'aju-1- 
Mulk.* Thence he came to Chandwar, and having laid it waste 
and pillaged it, proceeded by way of Kaitbar to Dihli. In this 
same year Malik Taju-d-Din died, and the duties of his Vazirship 
were entrusted to his elder son Malik Sikandar. Tfaghan Ra’is 
again raised an insurrection in Sihrind, and Malik Khairu-d-l)iu 
was appointed to appose him, and returned after having satisfac- 
torily quelled his rebellion. 

1 MS. (A) reads which ia preferable to as found in the 

text. 

8 Firishta, (I. 29S) says near Machuvdra, and in the Atn-i- 

Akbtm we find it stated that Machiwarah is sitnatod on the banka of the 
Sutlej (Jarrett, II. 310). In Rennell’s Map (Tioff. III.) we find Machiwarah 
lignred between Efipar and Ludhiana. It lies 23 -miles south of Ludhiana, and 
is a very ancient city mentioned in the Mahabharata. Bajwara is farther 
north near Hoshifirpur. (See Hunter, Imp. Gaz., II. 43!)). 

‘i Firishta adds, “called Islam lOian who was the governor of Sarhind.’*^ 

* This jippeara to- bo the meaning of the text. Firishta tells ns that Islam- 
Khan pursued “Sarang Khan ” with his own force^ and those of certain 
other. Maliks, bpfc returned upon, findiitg that he had hidden himself. 

5 MS. (A) J*'*- Firishta calls him R-'ii Ktuuir. 
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And in the year S24 H, (1421 A.D.) lOjizr IHian proceeded to 289. 
Mi wat and took Kotl a ; thence he hastened to Gwaliar; from the 
Rai of which place he levied considerable sums and returned to 
Itawa. Rai Sipar had gone to hell, and t his son had tendered his 
submission. In this interval * a severe ilhiess attacked Khi?r 
IQian which led to his return towards Dihli. Having arxnved at 
that city on the seventeenth of Jumadiu-l-Awwal in the above 
year, he was received into the mercy of God and passed away from 
the world. 

Verse. - 

Every evening is followed by the morning, 

At last there comes an end to every lahoui\ 

The duration of his reign was seven years and some months.* 

SuLTitr MuBiBAK Shah ibni Ehtzr Ehan ibni Malik SulIman, 

In accordance with his rights as heir-pi-esumptive ascended the 
throne with the consent of the Amirs in the year 824 H. (1421 A.D.)* 
and became firmly settled in the administration of his kingdom. 

In this year Jasrat Khukar * the son of Shai^a Khukar raised a 
rebellion, the reason of which was that he had taken unawares 
Sultan ‘Ali the king of Kashmir, who had] started with the 
intention of conquering Tatta * and had defeated him in one of 
the mountain passes, 7 a vast amount of plunder falling into his 
hands. Emboldened by this victory, he used the royal treasures 
which he had obtained to fhrther an attempt to seize the kingdom 
of Dihli, and having crossed the rivers Biah and Sutlej with a 

I MS. (A) J. »MS. (A) 

8 Firishta adds, “ He was a just and wise king, kind and true to Lis word, 

Lis subjects loved him with a grateful affection so that great and small, 
master and servant, sat and mourned for him in hla^k raiment till the third 
day, when they laid aside their mourning garments, and raised his son 
Mubarak Shall to the throne.” » 

4 MS. (A) reads corrdctly for MS. (B) has the same reading 

as the text. f 

8 MSS. (A) and (B) omit I’inshta writes Khakar and 

calls him the brother of ShaiWia ffiiakar. _ ^ ^ 

8 Thus tho text and MS. (B). MS. (A) reads simply ^ Baqmlai 

Tatta, i. e., for the town of Tatta. 

1 MS. (A) i&l'i text reads 
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large army, and assaulted Talaundi wlueh was lu the possession of 
Rai Kainalu-d-Din Mubin, ^ and Bai Firaz fled from before him. 

290 . Jasrat came to Ludhiaua * and plundei'ed and pillaged along the 
banks of the river Sutlej as far as the boundaries of Rupar ; ® 
there he crossed the river and canie to Jalandhar,^ Zirak Khan 
had taken refuge in the fort of Jalandhar. Jasrat descended the 
bank of the river Sarsuti whereupon the question of peace 
arose; Jasrat by some treachery made Ziralc Khan prisoner. 
Sultan Mubarak Shah moved towards Sihrind, upon hearing 
which Jasrat Shaikha ^ released Zirak Khan who went to 
Saniana and offered his services to Mubarak Shah who proceeded 
to Ludhiana. Jasrat having crossed the Ludhiana river drew up to 
oppose him, being in possession of the whole of the boats. Tlie 
army of Mubarak Shah was unable to cross the river, until 
after the rising of Canopus ® when the river became fordable. 
The Sulfcan then crossed the river ; Jasrat fled and having 

1 We must read This is shewn to bo the right 

reading by the collateral passage in Pirishfca which reads (I. p. 207), 
^ OjU JUf Af j « and laid waste Talaundi which 

belonged to llai Kamal.” 

8 The text and both MSS. road AjAIOJT Kudahna, but it is evident that 
we should road Ludhiana. Wo find in Firishta (loc. cit.). 

ijlj djli j, “Jasrat having come to Ludiana.” Talaundi I 
cannot identify, but thoro is a place on the North bank of tlio Sutlej in 
EennelVa map, called Tulloora, this with the affixed genitive feminine termina- 
tion (Punjabi) di, would give Tulumdl or Tulundi, t. e., the village of Tulum. 
Tulloom lies about 20 miles S. S.-W. of Ludhiana (see Remieirs map, TiofF., 
Ill), on the opposite bank of the river. 

8 Riipar in Rennell’s map is placed North-East of Ludhiana abont 50 miles 
distant : bub on modem maps it is shewn almost due East of Ludhiana and 
about 85 miles from it. 

* A place of considerable antiqnity, the original capital of the llajpnt 
kingdom of Katoch. It is described by Hwon Thsang as having been a town 
of two miles in circuit in the 7th cenfcnr 3 ' A.D. 

Yt is mentioned by Ptolem 3 '' by the name of ICtilindrme or Snlindrine, see 
Cunningham, A. G. I., pp. 135, etc., and Hunter, Guz. Lid., VII. 91. 

6 MS. (A) omits (ijJ probably cori'ectl 3 ' as we have scon Hom Finslifca’s 
account. 

8 Firishta tells us they crossed on the I lUi Shawwal (October, 8tli A.D, 
1421). 
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cvossecl i,he i‘i\’'er Olilnnab “ oaine to TalLav* in ti»e liill tracts. 
The troops of Mubarak [Chan followed him and the greater part 
of his infantiy and cavalry were killed, and all his wealtli and 
treasure was plundered and lost. Rai Bhim 3 the chief of Jammoo 
offei’ed his services to Mubarak Shah and guided his army.* 
Mubarak Shah retux-ned thence to Labor. 

And in the year 825 H. (A,D. 1421) he remained encamped on 
the bank of the x’iver Ravi for nearly a month, rebuilt the city of 
Lfilior which had been laid in rnius during the late invasion, axid 
completely repaired the citfidel whei’e it had been breached and 
levelled ; ^ then having left thoi'e Malik Mahmud Hasan who bore 
the title of Maliku-sh-^iarq, rctinmed to Dihli. Five months later 
Jasrafc Khukar again came against Labor with a large army and en- 
camped at the abode of Shaikhu-l-Mashaikh Shaikh Hasan Zinjani,® 
may God sanctify hhn^ and every day for a month made repeated 
efforts to take the city by assault, but eventually failing to attain 
his object ’’ withdrew to Kalanor® and fought a battle with Rai 
Bhim, and when both sides were in the midst of the fight they 
agreed to ’make peace. 

Malik Sikander Tu^fa who had been despatched from Dihli to 
reinforce Alalik ^ Alahmud Hasan crossed the Ravi by the ford of 
Puhl and encamped at Labor, and Jasrafc feeling that he was 
not able to cope with the conjoint forces crossed the Ohhinab 

1 The Chetiab. 

S 111 the Kashmir hill tracts. 

8 Firiahta tolls US that Rai Bliira offered his services and guided the army 
to BTsal, the strongest of Jasrat’s strongholds. Jasrat fled from there, hia 
men wore killed and he lost all his possessions. 

* MS. (A) reads tjs\) both here and some lines lower down. 

i MS. (A) reads jhar*. j 

« PirishLa says 

7 MS. (A) 

8 Seventeen miles west of Gurdaspur town. Lat. 32® 1* N. Long. 75® 11' 
30" E. It was here that Akhar in later times received the news of his 
father’s death and ascended the throne (Hunter, Imp. Qaz., VIl. 323). 

9 MS. (A) omits and reads 3^ in the next line. 

10 Firishta Lu’i. Bee however note' I next page. 

R Firishta says that Mahmud Hasan was also joined by the forces of Malik 
ilajub, Goveruor of Dopiilpur and of Islam Khan Lodi, Governor of Sihrind 
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Hvei- and proceeded to the hills of I'alwai'a,* aud the army ot 
Muljjlrak Shall having pat down that rebellion returned to Dilili. 

In the year 826 H. (1422 A.D.) Mubarak Shah proceeded 
to Kaithar, and Mahabat Kb.an of Badaon who had revolted 
Bgainst iOii^r Khan came in and submitted himself, and was dis- 
tinguished by special marks of favour. Leaving there * he crossed 
the Ganges and attacked the country of the Paiiwars * in the Jieigh- 
bourliood of IQior otherwise known as Sbamsabad,* and having 
put the majority of them to the sM?ord ravaged the country ; then 
having left Malik Mubai-iz and t^ivak IQian and Kamal Khan 
with a large force in the fortress of Kanpila to quell the insurrec- 
tion of the rebels he returned to Dihli. 

And in this year Alp Khan Governor of Dhar ® came with the 
object of chastising the liai of G waliar aud with the intention of 

and that Jasrat withdrew, crossed the Ohhiniib and Ravi, aud took refuge in 
the hills. 

1 This is the reading of the text. Talwara is possibly the same as Talhar 
mentioned above. Dr. Stein, whom I have consulted, considers that Talwara 
in the text refers to the village Talwara on the right hank of the Ohiniib just 
opposite to the town of Riasi (74'’ o2' Long. 33° 0' Lafc.). This is, he says, a 
common place for crossing the Chinab as the route coniiecbiug Pom with 
lliasi and Jammu is shown on the survey map (Atlas of India, Sheet 29), as 
passing Talwara. Dr. Stein cannot ascertain whether the hill range rising to 
the north of Talwara is designated by tliiit name. Pubi in the text is probably 
iilenLioal with Poni. The reading of MS. (A) is went to 

Kotla. 

5 PirisJit.a tells us that Mahabat Khan in obedience to the orders of the 
Sultrm crossed the Gauges and invaded the territories of the Rfifchor tribe. 

8 The Rathors are a clan of the Rajputs, and the Panwars form another 
of their clans regarding whom Abul-Pazl says “ In ancient times the royal 
dynasty of Hindustan came from this tribe” Marwar is mentioned by the 
same author as the head-quarters of the Rathor tribe. (See Am-i-Aklari 
(Jarrett), II. 270 and III. 118). 

For a full account of the Pauwara see Sherring [Hindu Trihes and Castfes)^ 
11. Tp. 99, Bee &]bo ElMot, {Races of N.-W. F. of India}. 

^ On the south bank of the Burl Ganga river, 18 miles North-West of 
Fatehgarh. 

6 The text reads Dihli with a foot-note variant Dhar. MS. 

(A) reads Dhar. Pirishta says, Suljan Hostiang Wrdi of Malwa. The 

town of Ujjain and Dhar have at one period or another supplied a capital fo 
the legendary Hindu dynasties of Malwa. (See Hunter, Imp. Oaz,, IV, 245, 
Dhar). 
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subduing that region ; Mubarak Shah upon receiving intelligence 
of this proceeded towards Gwaliarj when he arrived in the 
neigh boui’hood of Baiatia, Shams Kfean Auhadi ^ the son of Aiihad 
Khan Anhadi, Governor of Baiana, who had put to death by 
treacberoua means his unci© Mubarak Ehau, became alarmed and 
revolted, and after laying waste Baiana entrenched himself ® in 
the fortress, but eventually submitted. 

Mubarak ^ah left that place andniai’ched towards Gwaliar, but 
Alp Shin proceeding along the banks of the Chambal river '* 
would not permit the ai’my of Mubarak Shall to cro.ss ; however 
the soIdiei -3 of Mubarak Shah crossed by another ford, scatter- 
ed the forces of Alp Khan, and returned triumphant. This 292- 
engagement led to a peaceful settlement, and Alp lOian sent in 
many presents and returned towards Dliar, while Mubarak Shah 
proceeded to Dihli. 

And in the year 827 H. n423 A.D.) he again ordered an expe- 
dition towards the hills of Kumaon and Kaither, on returning 
whence he laid waste Miwat. In this yeg-r a sevex'e famine 
occurred throughout the whole of Hindustiin. In the year 8^9 H. 
he again proceeded towards Miwat and reduced the fortresses of 
Indor and Aiwar. 


1 MS. (A). The text omits the words Shams Khiin Anhadi. Pirishta call's 
him Amir Khan ibn-i-Da‘ud Klran ibn-i-Sharas Khan (see Bombay Edition, 
p. 299 last line), and says that he had entrenohocl himself on the heights. 

8 MS. (A) reads The text reads 

8 Pirishta writes of this : And Sultan Hoshang seized the fords of the 
Chhanbal river and opposed his progress, but Mubarak Slifth di.scovered 
another ford and crossed rapidly ; and certain of the Amirs of the advance 
guard of the Dihli forces pillaged the camp of the Snltiin of Mahva and took 
many prisoners, but inasmuch as these were Muslims Mubarak ^ah set them 
free. 

Sultan Hoshang sued for peace sending in suitable offerings, and withdrew 
towards Dhar. Mubarak Shah halted on the banks of the Chhanbal levying 
taxes on tlie old scale from tlie landholders of that distidot, aud eventually 
arrived at Dihli in the month of Rajab 827 H. 

The Cimtnbal or Chhanbal river is a river of Central India mid one of the 
principal tributaries of the Jamna, it rises in Mahva ; about. eight or nine 
miles south-west of Mhow it is joined by the Kali-Sitid, Parbati and Banns, 
flown past Dholpftr into Btawali aud joins the Janiua 40 miles liolow Etawah 
town. The Gkanuauwati of Sauakrit writei's. (Sue Hunter. Iwp. Guz.. 
111. 331). 
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And in the year 830 H. he took Baiana from Mulhammad Ehaw 
Auhadi, and sent the family pf Au^adi to the palace known aa 
Jahan Fuma,^ and assigned it to t; a residence- He then 

gave Baiana to Malik Muqbil !]^an one of his retainers, and 
Sikri to Malik Kliaira-d-Din Tu^fa, wl»ile he himself led an army 
against G-waliar receiving the submission of the Rais of that 
district. 

And in the year 831 H. (1427 A,D.^ ambassadors arrived in 
Dihli from Qadir Khan, governor of Kalpi, bringing tidings that 
Sharqi * was besieging him. Mubarak Shah marched to oppose 
Sharqi ; but in the meantime tidings arrived that Sharqi had 
attacked Bhungaon ® and was encamped there, intending to pro- 
ceed- to BadaonA Mnbarak Shah, who had crossed the river 
Tamna at the ford of Nuh Fatal, and had attacked Jartanli,^ on 
arrival at the township of Atranli ® received intelligence that 
Mukhtass the brother of Sharqi had arrived on the boi’ders 

of Itawa with an ai’my and many elephants; Mubarak Shah 
detailed Maliku-sh vSh arq Mahmud Hasan with ten thousand 
cavalry to oppose Mu^ta?? Ehan. Mu^ta?? Sjian joined hands 
with Sharqi who proceeded along the hanks of the Black- Water, 
293 . otherwise known as the Kalini,® and arrived in the vicinity of the 
township of Burhanabad one of the dependencies of Itawa. 
Mubarak Sliah marching from Atrauli encamped at the town of 

1 This palace was m Dihli. Firishta writes; “Sent his family and rela- 
tions to Dihli." 

5 Snl£ln Ibrahim SJjah Sharqi. 

8 The text reads Bhwn sranicMS. (A) reads BhwMnur. 

In Firishta we find The troops of ghawji 

attacked Bhugaon. Bhongaon is in the Mainpuri District, 91 miles east from 
Mainpuri at the junction of the Agra and Grand Trunk roads. The town 
was founded according to tradition, hy Raja Bhim Sen who was cured of 
leprosy by bathing in the jhiZ or lake. (Hunter, Imp. Gaa. 11. 403.) 

4 Badaon lies N. of Bhongaon at a distance of about fifty miles. 

6 Firishta writes, jH ^ J Attacked 

Jartauli, one of the famous cities of Mawas. I fail to locate this place but it 
must have been in the Doab. I oau find no mentioa of it. 

6 Atrauli, 18 miles from Aligarh town. (Hunter, Imp, Gaz. I. 180). 

T Firishta calls him Mukhlig Khan. 

8 M-S. (A). The text reads Kali Pini. This is the Kalini, the Kara Su 
of the Malfusdt-i-Thnien (see note 3 page 360). 
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Kota,* bat Sbarqi declined battle and witbdi*ew towards Rapti, 
and tbenee, after crossing tbe Jamna, proceeded to Baiana and 
encamped on tbe bank of tbe river of Kaitbar. Mubarak Sbab 
pnraufid Hm as far as Cbandvvar; a space of four hrohs lay 
between tbe two armies so that the outposts of the forces could see 
each other. They remained thus confronting each other for 
twenty days ; at last Sharqi came out in force, and from mid-day 
till nightfall hard fighting went on between tjie two armies, and 
tbe event was not decided on that day; on the following day 
Sharqi turned back towards his own country, * and Mubamk 
Shah, considering that both sides were Muslims, no longer pursued 
him, but went towards Satgana, ® and having conquered that 
country followed the hank of the Ohanbal river and came down 
to Baiana. 

Mnhammad S^an Aahadi, who on acconnt of having had an 
(nnsatisfactoiy) interview with Sharqi had taken fright, and 
had entrenched himself in the fortress, came and sought pro- 
tection in an interview with Mubarak Shah.* Mubai-ak Shah 
therenpon retraced his steps to Dihli. 

And in the year 832 H. Afalikn-sh-Sharq Mahmud pasan, who 
had been left in Baiana by Mubarak Sbab as bis Viceroy, and had 
put the affairs of that place in order, and had also chastised * 
those infidels who had made common canse with Muhammad 
TTba u and had raised disturbances, came to Court and received 
substantial favours, and the fortress of Firoza was confirmed to 
him. In that same year Malik Rajab Ntldira, governor of Mnltan 
died, and Malik Mahmud Hasan received tbe title of * Imadu-l- 
Mulk (Pillar of tbe State) and proceeded to Multan. 

And in the year 833 H. (1129 A.D.Jt Mubarak ^ab went to 
Gwaliar by way of Baiana, and having taken the Rapri district 
from the son of Hasan !^an gave it to Malik Hamza, and returned 294. 

1 Firishta writes MMikota. 

* Took tbe read to Jaunpur (Firishta). 

® Went to Gwaliar way of Halghat. (Firishta). HS. fA) iiKSLw, 

Batgana. 

* Finite says “Mobamtaad BZhin. Anhadt ...... for the reason that he 

despaired of any help from Snlf;sn Sharqi, asked for qnarter and tendered his 
sobmission ” and was freely pardoned. 

fi MS. (A) Text. 
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to tile city (Dihli). On the way thither Saiyyid Salim, who had. 
served ^izr ffiban for thirty years, ^ and held the fief of Tabar- 
hinda, died. The title of Saiyyid Khan was conferred npon one 
of his sons, and that of Shnja‘u-1-Mnlk upon the other. * And. 
Fulad, a Turkbaeha slave, one of the servants of the aforesaid 
Saiyyid Salim, raised a rebellion iiu Tabarhinda and took posses- 
sion of the enormous wealth which had been amassed by Saiyyid 
Salim. Mubarak Shab imprisoned the sons of Saiyyid Salim, 
and appointed Malik Tnsnf Sarfir and Bai Hansn BhatiS to 
oppose him (Fiilad). Ffdad Tarkbacha made a night attack 
npon them and scattered their forces, and mnob valuable booty 
fell into his hands. Mubarak SbMi led an army against Tabar- 
hinda, and the Tarkbacha slave was besieged there. Mubarak 
Shah summoned ‘ Imadnd-Mulk from Multan, and sent liim with 
a message to the Turkbaoha slave, who, after suing for quartei-, 
came out from the fort and liad an interview with ‘ Imadu-l-Mulk, 
bub did nob rely upon his assurances, and returned in alarm to 
the fort and continued to fight. Mubarak Shah permitted 
Mmadu-l-Mulk to proceed to Multan and himself returned to Dihli. 
The slave (Ffilad) continued to engage in battle at intervals with 
the troops of Mubarak Shah during the six months during which 
he was absent. At last be sent considerable sums of money ^ by 
way of presents to Sbaikli ‘ AH Mughul who was the ruler of 
Kabul. Shaikh ‘ AH accordingly came to his assistance from Kabul 
with a vast army, wdiich rvas reinforced by a large number of 
men from the boi'ders of the Panjab. He removed the slave 

I Firishta wrhes 

cjlsfc j)C jjlw myOjo cufiitwJ} 

“ They relate that Saiyyidu-a-Siidat Saiyyid Salim was for a period of tliirty 
years reckoned by Khizr Khan as one of his best Amira.” 

S MS. (A) Mi Text Aiiji. Firighta also adds that tho wliolc of flieir 
fatlier’s privileges together with alt the innnense wealth he bad amassed wore 
confirmed to these two sons, hat tliat these favours were not suffieient 
to sacuro their fidelity to Mubarak fibah. Baduoni’s account docs not explain 
tho incident related, in the sub-seqaeut passage. Firtshta does, he says that 
these two sons of Saiyyid Salim gent Fulad. to Tabarhinda and incited him to 
raise a rebellion. 

S Firi^ta’s text reads Malik Yusuf and Kii HahCili. (?) 

4 cAtUi gffleiV MS. (A), The text reads 


(Fu1ad) togothev wiili all his family and relations from Tabar- 
luTsda ami taking tlieni wifcb himself returned, and having crossed 
the river Blah came to Labor. Malika- sh - Sharq Malik Sikander, 
iJovernor of Labor, -vvlio used to pay a yearly tribute to Sbaikh 
'All, discharged bia obligation and induced him to turn bis 
attentions elsewhere. Accordingly Shaikh ‘All passing by Labor 
withont sacking it ^ made tow ai’d.s Depalpur, and ‘Imadu-l-Mulk 
came out from Multan to oppose him. Shaikh ‘Ali taking tho 295. 
bnnk of the river Ravi, proceeded to wdthin a short distance of 
Tulumba, 2 and turning fiside from thence came to KlrutpEir.^ 
(■Imadu-l-Mulk) fought with Sliaikh ‘All hut was defeated, and 
l^lalik Suleiman S^hab Lodi, who was with the advance guard 
of the army of ‘Imada-l-Mulk, fell in this battle ; [and Shaikh 
‘All came to Khiisrilabad and for a long time daily engagements 
were fought between him and ‘Imadn4-Malk].“ 

And in the jeu' 834 H. (14.30 A.D. ) Mubarak Shah sent a vast 
army to the assistance of "Imadu-l-Malk, atsd appointed Fatb 
Khiln ibn-i-Sult,an MuKuifar I^an of Gujrat to the command of 
that force. Shaikh ‘All vras not able to stand against them,® so 
changed front, and retired undea* cover of niglit into an entrench- 
ment which he had thrown up ai'onud his position ; when they 
surrounded his entrenchment he retreated towards Jhilam, and 
having ci’ossed the liver there lost the greater part of bia men by 
drowning, some were killed and some taken prisoners.'!' Shaikh 
‘All and Amir Muzaifar proceeded with a certain number of men 
to the town of Shiwar ; ® ali their baggage and property having 

I This appears to be the -meaning of the Persian. 

* Tnlurtiba is on the left bank of the Riivi 52 miles N.E. of Mnltan. The 
old fort was sitnated a milo to the stmth of tho present town. It has been 
identified -with a to-vvii of the Malli conquered by Alexander the Great during 
hi.«( campaign in tho Panjab, and also as the place where he crossed the Ravi. 

{See Hunter Jjnp. Oaz, XIIT 163, aluo Cunningham Ana. Geog. of India, 224.) 

5 Firif^ta says jyojiaA. ^afylpfir. The text reads , somewhat obscurely 
here, I have supplied the words in brackets to restore the sense in English. 

^ Which took place according to Firishta at Khv rabad three stages from 
Multan. 

6 The words within brackens are not in MS, (A). 

8 MS. (A) Text .SjjjT 


ibeen taken, tlie army of ‘Imadn-l-Mnlk pursued them up to that 
point. Amir Muzaffar remained entrenched within the fortress 
while Shaikh ‘AH set his face to go to Kabul. The viewjviQus 
aTTuy abandoned the siege and returned to Dihli. Multan w&s 
tnkeu away from ‘Imadii-l-Mulk and given to Malik !^airu-d-Dm 
Shan which led to great disturbances on the borders of Malian. 

And in the year 835 H. (1431 A.D,) Malik Sikander, i governor 
of Labor, set out to quell the rebellion which Jasrat ^^uthar had 
stirred up at the foot of the hills. Jasrat took him ^ unawares 
and engaged him in battle ; Sikander falling into the hands of 
Jasrat Khukhar was taken prisoner near JMandhar. Jasrat took 
his prisoner to Labor and besieged the city, and Saiyjid Kajma-d- 
Lin the regent of Sikander, and Malik KhushkhahrS the slave of 
Sikander, fought several battles with him. In the meantime 
Shai^ ‘All collected an army and again came on to the borders 
of Multan, * and assaulted i^utpur, ^ taking prisoners the 
greater portion of the inhabitants of Jhilam and its vicinity, and 
seized Tulumba, pillaging and despoiling all the inhabitants and 
making them prisoners ; moat of them he put to death, and took 
the rest of them, great and small, to his own country. 

In the meantime Fulad Turkhacha, who has been mentioned 
above, left Tabarhinda and invaded the territory of Rai Piroz ® 
■who engaged him in battle and was slain, Pfilad sending his head 
to Tabarhinda. 

In this year also the Sultan again led an army towards Labor 
and Mnltan ; when he ariived in the vicinity of Samana, Jasrat 
withdrew from in front of Labor towards the foot of the hills, 
and Shai]^ ‘All also retired to his own country. Labor azid 
Jalandhar -were taken from Shamsu-l-Mulk and given to Nusrat 
Khan Gurgandaz, and Mubarak Shah gave orders for the family 
and relations of Shamsn-l-Mulk to be removed from Labor to 
Dihli, whither he himself returned. 

t MSS. 'I^he text reads wrongly 

*MS. (A) omits bj] 

S MS. (A) reads^jSr^'^'jA. Khnshaniar (?). 

* At the instigation of Jasrat KhuKhar. according to Fiiishta. 

B See note 3 page 369. MS. (A) omits tj. 
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And in tt© year 836 H. (1433 A.D.) Mabamt ^ab once more 
fastened to Samana to put down the rebellion of Jasrat; when 
he arrived at Panipath he received intelligence of the death of 
his mother, who was called Ma^duma-i-Jahan (Mistress of the 
world), and turned back with a small retinue® to Dihli, and 
having remained there ten days to perform his mourning for her, 
again joined his army, and detailed Yusuf Sururud-Mulk to 
proceed to Tabarhinda to put down the insurrection of Pulad. 
Mubarak Shah after taking Labor and Jalandhar from Nusrat 
©an gave them to Malik Allahdad Kalu Lodi When 8 be 
airived near Jalandiiar, Jasrat, having ci'ossed the river Biah, had 
engaged Allahd&d Kalu^ at Bajwara,® and bad defeated him. 297. 
Malik Allahdad had fled to the hill-country. 

In this year the Sultan brought an army into Ml wat against 
Jalal ©an, and from thence despatching a force to operate towards 
0wiliar and Itawa, returned (to Dihli). In this same year 
Shai^ *Ali coming down into the Panjab again caused disturb- 
ances there. Mubarak Shah accordingly nominated ‘Imadu-1- 
mulk to reinforce the Amirs of that district. Shaikh ‘Ali invaded 
the country from Shiwar to the banks of the Biah, and taking 
great numbers prisoners and plundering, went to Labor. Zirak 
©an and the other Amirs ® 'who were in Labor fortified them- 
selves there, and fought repeated engagements with him, till, one 
night, the inhabitants of Labor were careless about their guards 
and gentries, and Malik Yusuf Siiraru-l-Mulk and Malik Isma‘11 
under cover of night succeeded in joining Zirak ©an ; then sallying 
from the fort,'!' gave battle and were defeated. Shai]^ ‘All 
pursued them, some of the fugitives were put to death, and some 
were taken prisoner, The following day Shai^ ‘Ali took Labor 
and put to death great and small, ® and taking many prisoners 

1 MS. (A) AiU L. 

8 

Firishta says he returned alone. 

8 Omit J MS. (A). 

* MS. (A) omits j}\^ Kalu. 8 BajwSra. A villfJtre miles E. of 

Hoshiarpur about 25 miles N. E, of Jalandhar, 

« MS. (A) 

7 MS. (A) supplies the words j\. 

8 M.S. (A) i-eads the textauL readinjr is probably incorrect, 

road 


rcMiiained there. And after some days, he came tu Dehulpiir, 
which Malik Yusuf Sururu-l-Miilk was intending to abandon. 
Malik ‘luiiidu-l-Mulk 1 on hearing of this despatched his brotlser 
Malik A^inad from Tabai-hinda to the fort of Dehalpar iviih 
0 )ders to hold it. Shaikh ‘All becoming aware of this re! arned 
from, that direction : Sultan Mubarak v^ab proceeded as far as 
Stlmana in order to quell those disturbances.* Fi’om Stiinana ho 
proceeded to Tahiundi and thence to the ford of Pfihl, wliere he 
ciossed the the Biali and came to Dehalpiir. Thence he marched 
along tlie hanks ^ of the Kavi, and Shaikh. ‘Ali crossed the Jhllam 
and fled, ^ i&lubarak Shall pursued him as far as the fortress 
of Shi war and crossed the Rfivi near Tnlurnha. Amir Miiznlfar 
298. Ehan, brother’ s sou tu Bhailch ‘All, who was holding the fort with 
Siuiikh ‘Ali’s troop.s, fought against the king for a uioiith, and at 
had sued for quni'ter, and gave his daughter together with a huge 
amount of moue}- and valuai-des tu the ]>rin.ee. A part of SXiaikh 
‘.All’s forces who were besieged in Labor sought quarter iVora 
Shanisu-l-Mulk and evacuated the fort. As soon as Mubarak 
Shah had completed the affair of >^iwar and the conquest of 
Lfihor, ho proceeded with a small retinue to visit the holy shrines 
of tlie Shaikhs at Multan, and i-eturuing almost immediately came 
to Debalpur and remained there for some days. Having regard 
to Shaikh ‘All (as a .source of danger), he gave the districts of 
Lafiur and Debalpur to Malika-^i-Sharq ‘Imadu-l-Mulk, and 
taking away the districts of Baiaua from ‘Imadu-l-Alulk he gave 
them to Shamsu-d-din. kf arching thence in light order by forced 
marches, he reached Dihli on the day of the ‘Id-i-Qurhan ® and 

1 MS. (A) omits 

» MS. (A) omits and writes aiboUfi for *jUU 0. 

5 MS. (A) reads incorrectly for 

-4 The text and both MSS. (A), (B) read J The ^ is t,o be 

omitted. 

6 Besieging the fort Shiwar fFirishta). 

® The festival of Sacrifice. This is the festival hold on the loth day of 
Zu-l-hijjah. It is known also as the ‘ Idu l-azhd, see Qur’an xxii. 33—38. It 
comraemorat^is the intention of Ibrahim to sacrifice his son Isma’Il in o))edi- 
cnce to the command of God. It is the chief of the Mnhamrnadan festivals 
and is called * Idihl-hahir, the great festival, to distinguish it from the ‘ /diz-Z- 
Fitr which is known as ‘ Idu-M^^shir which nshers in the month of Shawwal 
and celebrates the termination of the fast of llama/.a.u. (Sue Huglies Dkt. 
oj hldm). 
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conferred Llie ofSce of mzir upon Sarwaru-l-Mulk and gave to 
Maiik Kamalu-l-Mulkd who was- the Military Secretary (Naib-i- 
Laelikar), charge of the civil administration in conjunction with 
Sarwa.ru-1-Mulk. 

There was a hypocritical bond of fellowship between these two,* 
inRsmiieh as Sarwaru-l-Mulk had a grievous thorn rankling in his 
breast on account of the deprivation of Debalpur, and bore a 
grudge against Mubarak Shafh : so that at such a jnneture, seeing 
that he had less than ever to hope from him, lie entered on a 
course of secret treachery ahd deceit. He entered into a con- 
spiracy with the sous of King u Kbatri and Kajwi Siatri'and 
Mirari Sadi- Haib-i-'Ai-?,. (who for genex'ations had been of 

the Mubarak ^lahi family, ami h’eld several high offices) and also 
with another party of Muslim vagabonds, to seek an opportunity 
of destroying Mubarak Shah.^ 

And in the year 837 H. (1433 A.D.) ^ Mubarak Shah built a 
city OTi the banks of the river Jaimia,^ and gave it the name of 
Mahirakfihad (City of Px-osperity), though in reality it should 
have been called Kharalxabad (City of Ruin), and was so zealous 
in building it that he spared no pains in its supenuiendence. In 293, 
the meanwhile news of the capture of the fortress of Tabarhinda 
reached the court, accompanied by the head of the slave Fulad 
Turkbacha.® Mubarak Shaffi could not contain himself foi* joy at 
this intelligence, and proceeded by forced marches to Tabarhinda 
and returned thence speedily to Mubai'akabad. In this year 
tidings arrived that hostilities were going on between Sultan 
Ibrahim Bharql and Alp Sjan, governor of Kalpi, wlio had re- 

SFmghfca saya (JUS" Kanmhi-A-Am, 

S MS. (A) omits 

® Firishta namss as the accomplices SidXran, son of Kangu Khalri and 
Sadpa], grandson of Kanjni Kbafcri : with Miran Sadr Naib-i-‘ arz-i-Mamalilr, • 

‘ Abda-s-sadr Hajib-i-Khass and others (Firishta. Bonibai/ text, I, p. 308). 

*MS. (A) 

® Briggs in his translation of Firjs]ita (Yol. I, p, 629) assigns 839 H. as the 
date of the bnilding of this city, bub a reference to the original shews that 
the historian gives 837 H. as the date. 

* The text reads here b bat a footnote gives a variant 

and this reading is confirmed by MS, (A) and also by Firishta, 

7 Firishta says lie returned direct to Mubirakabid. 
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<seived tlie title of Hosfeang.^ Mubarak ShSb aoeordiiiglj sent 
commands in all directions for forces to be collected and held la 
readiness to march towards Kalpt, and that they should Kemble at 
the Court. At this juncture Mubarak Shah persisted in Hs inTaaci- 
able custom of visiting the site of the new ciiy in season and out 
of season. One day when he had ridden out there with a body of 
attendants without ceremony, and was preparing to say the Iriday 
prayers,® the infidels under Miran ^dr, who had continually 
in wait for him at the instigation ;of Sarwaru-i-Mnlk, seeking an 
opporiunity (to slay him),® with one accord entered the private 
apartment of Mubarak S^ah on sojne pretext or another, and Sidh 
Pal,* the gi’andson of the scoamdrel Kajwi Khatri, put that 
anspicions monarch to a martyr’s death. This event took place 
in the year 8S7 H. The days of his reign were thirteen yearn 
three months and sixteen days. 

T&rse. 

Wonder net at the vioissittides of time, for the heavens 

Betaiu a recollection of thousands of such stories as this. 

Set not your affections npon that which passeth away^, for the 
river Dajla * 

Will continue to pass by Baghdad, while many !|^alifahs 
eome and go. 

1 Firishta throoglioat oalls Mm 

* Oa the IJth Eajab 887 (Firisht* Bombay text 1,803). 

* MS. (A) omits 

* Tbe text is followed here as it agrees closely with the aooonnt given l:y 

Firigbta. MS. (A) reads AiiAL*....,. Jbo jd 

S JtWift Dajla or Dagla, as it may also be pronoonoed, is tbe Hiddekel <ii 
tie Bible (Gen. iL 14 ; Dan. x. 4) lit*, atcifi. The old Persian 

foirm is T%ta, *' swift as an arrow,” whence is derived Tigris, the modem name 
of this river. According to Pliny (VI. ?7), the river in the upper part of its 
course where it flowed gently was called Diglito, and lower down, where it 
is more rapid, on account of its velocity it is called Tigris, for the Medea call 
an arrow hy this name. According to Gesenins, in modern Persian both the 
river Tigris and an arrow have the common name fir, which in the Zend 
becomes Tedjer. See Gesenios Thes t also Smith Diet. G. B. Qwg. 

“ The Tigris is navigable for light steamers up to Baghdad, but owing to 
tie rapidity of tie eurrent, the traffic is all down stream carried on mainly 
by a primitive style of oraftj which is broken np at Baghdad and transported 
by camels back to Mosnl.” 
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Stotak Muhammad Shah ibn i FabId Khah, 

Tlie Ijrotlier’s son of Mubarak Sbab ibn i lOizr !l^an, whom SOO. 
Mnbirak SbSli bad adopted as bis own son, ascended tbe throne in 
snccession to Mnbarak Sbib in tbe year ^ 837 H. (1433 A.D.) 
and Sarwam-l-Ma!fc, whose head was filled with treacherous 
designs, ostensibly owned his allegiance. Mnljaminad SfeSh, in 
spite of the foregoing circnmstanees, conferred upon him the title 
oi Khdn-i-JahSn and bestowed a "kkiVat npon him, he also ap- 
pointed Miran Sadr MuHnu-l-mulIc, and for a short time winked at 
the doings of those infidels. Malikn-sh- Sh arq Kamalu-l-nanik, 
who was co-partner with Sarwam-l-Mnlk in the razirship, elected 
to reside outside the city, and gave in his allegiance to Mnhammad 
Shah. The second day after the accession Sarwam-i-Mulk made 
some pretext for arresting * certain of the servants of Mubarak 
Shah, and pat them to death, and left nothing undone to secure the 
over thro wal of the family of Mubarak Shah ; moreover, he began 
to divide the country among his own partisans, giving the terri- 
tory of Baiana, and Amroha, and Iffamol, and Kuhram, together 
with certain districts in the Doab, to Sidh Pal and Sidharan 
Khatii who were the (actual) murderers of Mubarak Shah. 
Banun the Black, a slave of Sidh Pal, arrived ia Baiana with a 
large following, and attempted to enter the fort ; hut in the mean- 
time Yusuf Stan Auhadi arrived from Hindwan,® and giving him 
battle defeated him, and sent the grater portion of those in- 
fidels to hell. Their women and children fell as prisoners into 
the hands of the Muslims, and the head of Bimun the Black 
WEus hung up over the gate of the fort. Inasmuch as Sarwaru-1- 
Mulk and his infidel horde began to commit violence, the 
Amirs of Stizr Ehan and Mubarak ^ah, who were scattered 
here and there about the country, in several places shewed 
symptoms of revolt and set on foot many insurrecHons. Sarwaru-l- 
Mulk had the self-same object, namely to damage the kingdom. 303. . 
Madik AUahdad Kala Lodi, governor of Samhbal and Abar, * 


» 9fch Bajab 837. 

«MS.(A) j 

S The text and both MSS. read Hindiin. Firfsbta reads Hinduun. 

Hindaun lies about 20 miles S. of Baiaoa, it is situated in the Jejpore State. 
A Ahar. Xn Bnlandshahr District, N.-W.F., 20 miles HibS. of Bnland^idir. 
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and Malik Chaman ^ governor * of Baclaoii, grandson of Khan-i- 
Jahan, and Amir 'All Gajratl, together ^vitll some other Amira, 
raised a large following to avenge the death of Muharak 
and started towards Dihll. Malikii-sh-Sharq, Kamahi-l-Mulk, 
and Saiyyid Khan, son of Saijyid Saihn, who had received 
the title of Khan-i^A’-sam from Mubarak Shah, were appointed 
by the durbar to pi’oceed against those Amirs, and 'Malik Yu. mf, 
the son of Sarwaim-l-Muik, together w'itb Sidharau and Kangh 
were ordered to accompany Kafnain-l-Mali:. Tiie Dihll ui-nsy 
crossed by the ford of 'Kieha and came i o Bai-ioi { Balunihshalir). 
Malik Aliahdad and the other no’.ed Aialr.s having arrivud at 
the township of Ahar desired h> c-rosw the Canges without 
fighting and go where they tMUi.t safely. Bui v. li-'u they 
Eu’.v clearly that Malik Kairidlu h?d;i!i: was iicariity bent npon 
taking VO ugeaiice upon Sarwnrr.-l-’MurK:, they h>‘)k Cvurugo and 
did not leave their positioiui. \v!u*u4-Muik bicoruing aware 
of this sent his lieutenant .Mu-ii.' JIuMiyfir, under preteneo of 
reinl'orcing Ivaualu-i-Mulk, a spy into iheir army. Yiisnf 
iCh au and Alalik Hushyar, and Sidharan the iulidel, Ciilerlainipg 
buspicions regarding Kamala'i-IvS nik left the army and went to 
Dihll: and the Amirs of Sambhal and Uadaon joined Kranalu-l- 
Mnlk and came in great force to the ford of Klciia. Sarwaru-l- 
Muik was engaged in strongtliening his fort, 'idie following day 
the htyai Amirs having croo-a d the Jaiuna ein-ampod in the Ba g h- 
i-Jud® while the traitors and inlldels sallietl out fiaun the fort and 
engaged them in battle, but Buffered defeat in the very iirst onset 
and letreated to the fort, but befoiothoj could enter it a huge 
number wore put to death and most (d the remainder were lukeu 
j|>riBoue;H. 

The day following this victory the MnhruMk tShahl Amirs 
S02. encamped near the fori of Siri, and the greater part of the Amirs 
who were inside the fort, came out and joined them. Fight- 
ing went on between the two parties for three moniins. 

At the latter part of this year Zirak Khan, Governor of Samaua 

iJlS. (A) writaH u>ko Mulik Ilamin. ; by Firi^ta, aiul in Tilliott’s 

trauhiatiou of the Tarilch i-Ytiibarak ^ahi (IV. 82) ho id callrrf Malik Chitman. 

2 The word in the original ia ^diiko i.e., holder of </h‘. Firishta 

calls hita llgjtim-irBuduon. 

« aiS. (A). 
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died find the country was confii'med to liis son Mu|taminad lOmn. 
Mulifimmad SLah, altliongh outwardly he held friendly relations 
with Sarwaru-l-Bil nlk, still in his inmost heart was in unison 
with his father’s Amirs. Sarw'aru-l-Mulk heeame aware of this, 
aiid accordingly began to plot treachery agiiinst him also, and was 
only waiting his opportunity. 

On the eighth of Muharram in the year 838 H. (1434 A.D ) 
Sarwaru-l-Mulk arid the sons of the perfidious Mi ran Sadr sud- 
denly Broke into the tent of the king with the intention of doing 
him a grievous injni’y, but at this moment Muhammad Shah 
became aware of their design ; and with all despatch sent messen- 
gers to Kainfilu-1-Mulk, while the attendants who were near the 
person of Mul^iamTnad Shah were on their guard, and killed the 
traitor Sarwaru-l-MuIk, and seizing the son.9 of Mh*an Sadr exe- 
cuted them ia presence of the darhfir. The traitoroins infidels 
blockaded ilie.mselves in tbeir own houses. Kamrdn-l-Mulk, 
accompanied by all the Amirs, entered the fort by the I)ai*waza-i- 
Baghdad (Baghdad gate). The I'uffian Sidh Pal set fire la his , 
house and property, and after performing theya^tiiari which is a 
well-known custom expressed by that word in the Hindi language, 
went himsel!' into battle and became food for the flames of the 
]>itiU>ss s\voj(L® aiid his impui’e soul went to hell.^ SidhSran 
Kangil and the rest of the Khatri confederation, were one and all 
taken prisoners, and were impaled near the hasjra ^ (mausoleum) 

^ Jav'hnr oi' Jfihar ia a Hindi word derived fx-om the words 

jin', ft:ul ham higuifying takiiuj one’s own life. The custom of 
the ilajpfits when reduced to the last extremity in warfare was in olden 
times to pei-runn a rite of Bclf-sacrifico known by this iifune: as for 
instance on the occasion of the siege and capture of Chifcor by Sultan ‘ Alan 
d'Din : “ Huge piles of timber were raised up and. set on fire. The womec 
approached in funeral procession and threw themselves into the flames. 
The men arrayed themselves in saffron-colonred garments and rushed out of 
the fortress sword in hand ; most of them were cut to pieces.” The evident 
object of tlie rite "was to protect the persons of the women from the indig- 
nities to which they would be submitted if they were to fall alive into the 
hands of the enemy. * MSS. omit 

B The word Jatihar, here used for “ Soul,” has the primary mean- 

ing of “ essence.” It i.s a Persian word and is used here us a play upon the 
Hindi word jauhur used above (ISloto 1). 

* i/aco-a. The literal meaning of this wwd is an enclosure, here 
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of Mubarak Shah, and Malik Hu^hyar and Mubarak Kotwal were 
executed along with thena. The following day Kamaln-l-Mulk 
and. the other noted Amirs renewed, their fealty to Muhammad 

303. Shah j Kamalu-l-Mulk obtained the rark of vazir and Malik 
Ohanaan of Badaon received the title of GMztu-l-MulK and was 
reinstated in his former position as governor of Badaon, AmrOha 
being also added to his province ; Malik Allahdad Lodi would 
not accept any title, the title of Darya Khan however he accepted 
for his brother. Thus after settling the important affaOT, Muham- 
mad Shah gave durability to his rule, and conducted his Govern- 
ment in tranquillity. 

And in the year 840 H. (1436 A.D.) he turned his attention 
towards Multan, and halted for some days at Mubarakpnr to give 
time for the Amirs of the various districts to Join him. When the 
Muhammad Shahi’s fa-oops were all assembled at Mnbarakpur he 
marched thence towards Multan, and after visiting the shrines of 
the holy men at that place ^ came to Dihli. And in the aforesaid 
year, marching towards Samana he despatched a force to proceed 
against Shai^a Kiiukhar.* Accordingly they laid waste his coun- 
try and returned.® In the year 841 H. (1437 A.D.) tidings 
arrived that the tribe of Langahs had raised an insurrection 
in Multan, and in the meantime Snlt&n Ibrahim Sharql obtained 
possession of certain divisions of Dihli, and the B-ai of Gwaliar 
and the other Rais refused to pay the cusfcomaiy tribute. Muham- 
mad Shah affected to be indifferent to this, and disturbances 
sprung np in all directions, and everyone was hankering after 
something. The ^hanz^as of Miwat, -wiio are the ancestors of 
Hasan ^an of Miwat, invited Sultan Mahlnad Silji from Malwa 
to assume the imperial power of Dihli. 

And in theyeaJr 84411. (1440 A.D.) Sultan Mahmud arrived 
at Dihli, and Muhammad Shah drew up his forces and sent out 
his son Saiyyid *Alau-d-Din to engage him in .battle, giving the 

304. oonsmand of the force to Malik Buhlnl Lodi. Sultan Mahmud also 

i6 means a tomb enclosed within walls or a palisade. Firisbta Writes “ were 
pat to death with great tortares ’* ooi^Siu. 

1 MS. (A) omit* 

S MS. (A). ji, 

S MS. (A) 13. 
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appointed iiis tiro efons G^iaga-d-Din and Qadr ij^an * to oppc^e 
tbem. A fierce Ijattle resnltiag tliey at last agreed to make peace, 
and Snltan M^mftd taking advantage of that, and alle^g as an 
excuse that he had seen in a dream that the kingdom of Mnltan 
was being rained, marched in light order under cover of night 
towards Malwa. Malik B|ihlal pursued him and seized a portion of 
his feggage and valuable-equipment. Sultan Muj^ammad was so 
plessedat the eneigy displajjred by BuhM Lodi that he called him his 
son,® and bestowed upon him the conntry of Labor and Detalpnr, 
And in the year 845 H. ( 1441 A.D.) he marched to Samana, 
and having despatched Buhlnl to chastise Jasiat Khnkhar, return- 
ed to Dihli. Jasrat concluded a peace with Malik Buhlnl and held 
out to him the pleasing prospect of becoming Sultan of Dihli,* 
till at last BnhlSl began to collect Af gh ans from all directions and 
took forcible possession of a large number of parganas, then with- 
out any ostensible reason he picked a quarrel with Mnhummad 
Shah and revolted against him, leading an army against Dihli. 
He held Sultan MuJ^ammad for a considerable time closely be- 
sieged, but could not accomplish his pm'pose, and ietunied without 
effecting anything. In t-he meantime Muhammad S]^ah was 
afflicted with a grievous disorder,* and the Amirs who were at a 
distance of twenty hrohs from Dihli revolted against him, and 
sending for his son * Alau-d-Din who held &jSegtr in. Badann, and 
had left there on a hunting expedition at the foot of the hills, 
made him* heir-apparent. And in the year 847 H. * he passed 
away, the duration of his reign was fourteen f years and some 
months, or theimbouts. 


I The text reads ciU. Mtidan MS. (A) reads uik 

Pirishtasays eilAjoJ Qadr Sian. .So also TatoadC-i- Aifetsrt. 

~ 8 MS. (A) Ijjl See BUiott IV 85. 

* Firishta says.: incited him to aspire to the kingdom of Dihli. MS. (A), 
instead of writes 

Firightasays; becoM. 

Hjg day by day weaker. 6 MS. (A) f>y. 

® Firishbk says that he died in 849 H. which is probably correct, see ». 7. 

1 As he came to the throne in 837 he had reigned only some ten years, not 
fourteen as here stated. Both MSS. (A) and (B) howeyor read 
The according to Elliott IV. 86, says ten years and some 

months. With to this tee Thomas, I’athaa JTings, p. 836 and 1, 


SOB. 
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Ooitte awd cast one look npon tkeir dast, and take mrnmg. 

For the dust is the resting-place of trusted enaperors, 

StJLTiS ‘ALiXI-D-DiN IBN I Moa4MMAD SfiAH IB?j[ I MUBARAK 
‘ IBN I Khi?b Khan, 

In accordance with the testamentary disposition of his father 
pucceeded to the throne, and Malik Buhl&l with the other Amirs 
gave in their allegiance to him, and seeing that the indolence of 
Saltan ‘ Alau-d- Din was even greater than that of his father, a 
still more violent ambition to secure the throne began to work 

npon the excited fancy of Buhlul. - , 

In the year 850 H. ( 1445 ^ A.D.) Sultan ‘ Alan-d-Din made an 
excursion towards Baiatia ; while on the road he heard a false 
rumour that the King of Jaunpur was on his way to attack Dihli, 

and without attempting to ascertain its truth returned in hot 

haste to Dihli. In the year 851 H. (1447 A. D.) he went to 


where it is said that Firishfca “ makes a less venial mistake in 
a twelve vears’ reign in spite of his own expressed figures of from ^ 

849” A H Briggs, pp. 333-339.” This is not Firishta’s error hut is the fault of 
his translator. Firishta says dearly that Mnljammad succeeded to the throne 
on the very day on which Mnbarafc Shah was assassinated (Bo. text. p. 309) 
that is, ’‘ on the 9th Rajah 837” (Bo. text, p. 308), so that while his date as re- 
cards the death of Muhammad Shah may be wrong, hia calculation based 
Uu the dates he gives is correct. lam 

that Sultiin ‘ Alan-d-DIn ascended the throne in 847 H. The Tankh-Marak 
Shald, if Elliott’S translation (Elliot, IV. p. 86) is tojbe trusted, says. Upon the 
death of Muliamraad Shfdi the amirs and nobles assembled, and raised his son to 
the throne niuier the style of Sultan ‘ Alau-d-Din’ and in a footnote on the 
eame page referring to the conflict of testimony between Badaoni and PirisJjta 
as to the date of Mnhainmad Shah’s death, he says : ” Firishta seems correct m 
making it 8 ^ 19 ,” and with this opinion lam inclined to agree. The mistake 
appears to have arisen from accepting thedate given by Brigp m his transW 
tion of Firishta, instead of confirming it from Firishta himself, who gives 1/th 
Jamiidi I 824 as the date of Khizr ^^an’s death and Mubarak Shah’s accession, 
-and states {Bo. text 309) that Mubarak ^ah reigned thirteen years tiiree 
months and sixteen days. This would bring us to 837 H. not to 839 K There- 
fore. unless there is evidence to shew that ‘ Alan-d-Bm came to the throne in 
847 H. we are justified in accepting Firishta’s plain and coincident stetement 
that iinhammad Shah reigned twelve years and soma montiis, dying in 849 H. 

1 MS. (A) omits ‘*6^ and writes ipU. Farid Khan. See 

'T;!h.oma8, Paih.an Kings, ^5, footnote. 
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Bad Son. and elected to take np Ms abode there, and after making 
prepaxafciouB for remaining there ^ returned to his capital Dihll. 

And in the year 862 H. (1448 A.D.) having made his two 
bi-othera-in-law Shahim-i-Shahr (City Constable) and Mir-i-Km 
(Saperintendent of Boads) he returned to Badaon. A distarbance 
arose between those two brothers, and at last both were put to death 
by the people of Dihll. Husain Stan who was Umdatu-l-Mulh 
(a Privy Cotmeillor), and loyal to the Sulpn, but from time to 
time spoke the direct truth to the Sultan in connection with the 
administi'ation of State affairs, had for this very reason, fallen out 
of favour with the Sultan, and had been deposed from his office, 
ipfamid Eb.an, Ya&ir-i-mavilvkai, (vazir of the State) who had fled 
to Dihll fearing punishment at the hands of the Sultan, and 
dimding an attempt upon his life, * joined with Husain Khan in 
inviting Malik Buhlul and in raising him to the throne. He 
accordingly took advantage of the absence of the Saltan to pro- 306. 
ceed to Sirhind® and having assumed to himself the title of 
Sultan read the Khuthah, and coming a second time with ^ his whole 
army seized upon Dihll. Leaving Ms viceroy there he proceeded 
towards Dibalpur, where he set about raising an army, and wrote 
a letter couched in hypocritical terms to Saltan * Aiau-d-Din say- 
ings “ I am your obedient servant, and am undertaking all this mar- 
ching backwards and forwards solely out of loyalty to your person.” 

The Sultan in reply, wrote as follows : ** The deceased King, 
Sultan Muhammad ^ah, called you by the name of Son. There 
is neither fruit nor profit for me in sovereignty ; Evii^ in solitary 
contentment at Badaon I resign the empire of Dihli® to you. 
Sultan Buhlul leaving Dibalpur ascended the throne of Dihll® 

1 MS. (A) The text reads >4 

having laid the foundatione of a palace, but there seems no authority 
for such a statement. 

9 Firishta gives a full account of this, and says that the Sulj^n was msti- 
gaterf to this attempt by Qujb Shan and Bai Pertab, the latter of whom had a 
bloodrfeud against IJCamid Khan (see Firishta, Bombay text I. p. 315). 

8 MS. (A). 

* His eldest son Khwaja Bayazid. At this time, according to Firishta, the 
^utbah used to be read in the joint names of Snljan ‘ A15u-d-]>in and Snljan 
Bnhlul, who upon first marching against Dihli had written to ‘ Alau-d-Din 
alleging as his excuse that he was marching to oppose IJamTd Khin. 

' MS. (A) # MS. (A) 
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■witliout figlitiiig or opposition; and Sultan ‘ Alaii-d- Din by tlie 
orders of Sultan Bubliil was invested with the sovereignty of 
Badaon and the districts appertaining to it, towards the river 
Gtinges as far as lOiaii-abad and the foot of the hills, and used to 
read the l^utbab in his own name in those districts, till at last 
after some time, in the year 856 H. ( 1461 A.D.) he bade farewell 
to this world.^ The duration of his reign was seven years and 
some months. 

Verse, 

This is the sum and total of the world’s conduct. 

It has never proved faithful to any man. 

Sdltan Buhlui. [ibn i Kala]* Lodi, 

Who in the reign of Sultan Muhammad Shah had obtained the 
title of Khan-i-Sbanan,3 in the year 855 H. (1451 A.D.) in concert 
with Hamid ^Khan Vazir (who, after the execution of Elusain Eh an 
at the hands of Sultan ‘ Alan-d-Din, had gained possession of the 
family and relations of Snltan * Alau-d-Din in Dilili, and bad 
brought the key of the fortress and bad given4t40-Sultan BuhM) 
307. ascended the throne of sovereignty, and by degi'ees contrived to 
secure the imprisonment of Hamid IQ^an,^ and in the same year 
proceeded to Multan to set that province in ordei'.® 

And in the yenr 856 H. (1452 A.D.) Sultan Mahmud Sharqi 
at the instigation of certain of the Amirs of the party of Sultan 
‘Alau-d-Diu, came with a large army and laid siege to Dihli, 

1 According to Firighta ‘ Alaa-d-Din died in Badaon in the year 883 H. 
(1478 A.D.) having reigned in Badaon some twenty-eight years. 

Badaonl’s statement is wrong in this particnlar. In 855 H, according to 
Firishta, ‘ Alan-d-Din retired into obscurity, leaving the kingdom of Dihli to 
Bnhlul Lodi, and reigned in Badaon for twenty -eight years, dying in 883 H. 
(Bo. text 316.) See n. 4 page 403, 

8 MS, (B) omits the words in brackets. 

8 MS, (A) writes 

4 A long account of the way in which Hamid Ehan was taken prisoner is 
given by Firishta. 

6 Firi^ta gives an account of the circumstances attending the birth of 
Buhlul Lodi, telling ns that the mother of Biihird Lodi, when close upon her 
confinement of him, was killed by the fulling of her house upon her ; she was 
taken out lifeless, and to save the child the mother was instantly submitted 
to the Cassarean operation and the child removed ; as it shewed signs of life 
it was carefnllj' tended and grew up. (Bo, text p. 317). 
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and aftev severe fighting gained possession of it, ^ and Fath 
Khan Harawi* who was one of the most trusted Amirs of 
Sultan Mahmud was killed. Sultan Mahmud s not being able to bear 
up against this went to Jaunpur ; and the following year came into 
the same neighbomdiood, proceeding from Jaunpur to Itawa, and 
concluded peace upon the following terms, namely, that so much 
of the kingdom of Dihli as was under the sway of Mubarak 
Shah should belong to Sultan Buhltil, while that portion which 
was under the rule of Sultan Ibrahim Sharqi should revert to 
Sultan Mabiihid and having promised that after the rainy season 
he would give Shamsabad to Sultan Buhlul,® which was held 
by .Tuna Khan as the deputy of Sulpn Mahmud, each of them 
went to his own country. 

Snltau Buhlul at the expiration of the appointed time marched 
against Shamsabad, took possession of it, and gave it to Rai 
Kiran, ruler of Bhungauw. Sultfui Mahmud being displeased at 
this, proceeded again ® to the borders of Shamsabad and fought 
with Sultan Buhlul. 7 In the meantime Snltau Mahmiid quitted 
this existence for the house of eternity, and Muhammad Shah, the 
son of Sultan Mahmud, was nominated to the kingdom of Jaunpur 
in the room of his father, and having arranged peace upon the 
terms formerly agreed upon between Sultan Mahmud and Sultan**^ 

1 MS. (A) has hero a clifEorenb reading (note 7) iytbtri(. The text Booms 
right agreeing with MS. (B). 

*• Harawt, of Herat. 

8 MS. (A) reads here jl ^ 

Sulj;aii Mahmud was not able to hear the fall of]Fath]^an and his being killed. 

4 MS. (A) Muhammad. Firishta says that another term of the 

agreement was that Buhlul was to return the seven elephants taken in battle 
from Fath Khan, and should receive ghamsabad in place of Junan Khan (Bo. 
text p. 822). 

6 MS. ( A) omits [). Firishta tolls us that Junan ]^an refused to quit 
Shamsabad when called upon t(i do so by Buhlul Lodi, who consequently 
marched against him and drove him out, giving Shamsabad into the charge of 
Hai Kiran, and conquering all that country. (Bo. text p. 322). 

6 MS. (A) 

7 In this engagement Qutb TGian Lodi was taken prisoner in consequence 
of his horse stumbling and tin-owing him, and was sent by Mahmud to Jaun- 
pur where he was imprisoned, 

^ Firi-shta says that Bibi EachT, the mother of Muhammad Shiih gharqi 
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Buhlul proceeded to Jaxinpur, and, innsmueli as Qntb Hian, the 
cousin of Snltan Buhlftl had fallen a prisoner into the hands of 
Muhammad Shah.* Snltan Buhlul, in defiance of the existing treaty, 
again brought up his army against Muhammad Shah, who also 
leaving Jaunpur came to Shnmsabad and took it from tlie Hindus ' 
308. by force,® and on the borders of dSigpri confronted Sultan Buhlfd. 
Muhammad Shah was defeated and retreated towards Qanauj. 
Sultan Buhlul pursued him.® And in the aforesaid year Snltan 
Hixsnin Sharqi, ibn-i-Sultan Mahmud revolted against his brother 
Muhammad Shah, and seized the throne of Jaunpiir -with the 
assistance of the Amirs, and detailed * a large army to proceed 
against Mubammad Shah, whom they finally pnt to death on the 
banks of the Ganges in the vicinity of JRaj Gar- Sultan Husain 
made peace with Snltan Buhlul, and sending for Quth Khan 
Lodi who was still in prison, from Jaunpur, presented him with a 
horse and a rohe of honour and sent him to Sultan Buhlul ® and 
returned fi’om Qanauj to Jaunpur®. 

intervened, arm arranged peace upon these terms, that Mnliaramad Shah shonld 
retain his father’s kingdom, while Buhliil should be in undisturbed possession 
of all that he already held. 1 See preceding page n. 4. 

S There is n. rather important difference here in the account given by Firighta 
fllo. text p. 323) who writes: “When Sultun Buhlfil arrived near Dihl! 
Shams Khatun, the sister of Qntb Khan Lodi sent him a message, saying, “ So 
long as Qr.tb Khun remains in the prison of Blnliammad ^Sh Sharqi food and 
sleep is nnlawfal for thee 0 King.” Accordingly Buhlul broke the trnco, and 
came to Dihli, whence he returned towards Jannjiur. On his arrival at 
Shams ahad ho took it out of the hands of Rai Kiran, and gavo it to Jutuln Klian 
who liad arrived before him, and Muhammad Shah gkarqi also had come out 
to meet him, conseqnentl}' the two Kings encamped near Sarsuti facing one 
anofclior at close quarters, and engaged each ofciier early and late.” From this 
it appears that ShamsTibad was taken by Buhlfd from Rfii Kiran, whereas 
Badaoni makes it seem as thongh Muhammad’s forces ro-conquered it. 
Firishta’s account is undoubtedly the correct one as snhsequent events show. 

8 MS. (A) ^ j] V’iUj. * MS. ( 

B The account of the oircum stances given by Firishfca show that ^usain 
Khun started with his army under pretence of opposing Buhlfd but clmiiged 
direction to Qanauj. When Buhlfd hoard of this he liad dospaiciied a few of 
his Amirs to neet Husain Khan, and himself took prisoner. Jnhil Khiiii, bro- 
ther of Husain Klnin who was also coining out after his brotlicr, and kept 
him as a hostage for Qntb Khan, for whom he w.ts eventually exchanged 
(Bo. text, p 333). 

« MS, (A) The text and MS. (B) are wrong here. 
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Sultan Bnlilul also despatched Jalal Eban, the brother of Husain 
I^ari, whom he held in confinement as hostage for Qntb Khan, to 
Sultan Husain after conferi-ing honours upon him. And after soma 
years ^ SultaTi Husain coming to the borders of Chandwar, fought a 
battle with Sultan Buhlul, and having concluded a peace for three 
years again returned to his own country. At this juncture Ahmad 
lOian Jilwanl, the ruler of Bai ana read the Khnthah in tlio namei* 
of Husain IChan ; and Sultan Husain, upon the expiration of the 
period for which peace had been concluded, pi*oceeded towards 
Dildi with 10,000 cavalry and a thousand elephants. TIsey met 
near a place called Bhatwara, and Snltan Husain havi ig :„greed 
to peace encamped at Itawa. Sultan Buhlul came to 1i ihii. The 
fact of these two kings being thus within a seven days’ journey 
is not without its ridiculous side. 

Verse. 

Who has ever seen a scabbard which can coutain two swords ! 

Who has ever seen the thrones of two Jamshxds in one piaee ! 

And in this year Sultan ' Alau-d-Din, whose daughter [Malika- 309 
i-Jahan] 3 was married to Snltan Husain, passed away ixx Badaon, 
as has been already related, * and left his kingdom to Sultau 
Buhlul and Sultan Husain. 

. Verse. 

Even supposing that thou hast attained to that which tliou 
desii'est, 

Even sxipposing that thou hast been all that thou sliouldest be, 

Has not everything which has attained perfection, suffered 
aftex-vVards from loss ? 

Does not the azure heaven taken away again all that it lias 
bestowed? 

And Sultan Husain came from Itawa to Badaon to perform the 

1 A peace had been arranged for a term of four years (Firishta). 

2 Both MSS. (A) (B) omit f*lw. 

• S Tbe name is omitted in MSi. (A). 

A See note 1 page 402. ‘Alun-d-Din really died in 883 H. according to 
Firishta. In the former place our author says he died in 853 H, but here he 
corrects the mistake. 
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duties of mouming for and haying taken those districts 

from the sons of Sultan ‘ Alau-d-Din, took possession of them 
himself, and thence went s to Sambal, and having taken prisoner 
Tatar Khan, 2 the Governor of that place, sent him to Saran,* and 
•with a large array and the number of elephants alrendy mentioned, 
arxived at Dihli in the month of Zii Hijjah, in the year 880 H. ^ 
and encamped on the hanks of the Jamn a near the ford of Kicha.® 
Sultan Buhlul coming from Sihrind summoned Husain Khan, 
the son of Khan-i-Jahan from the vicinity 8 of Mirath, and des- 
patched hi-m to oppose Sultan Husain,^ while he himself held 
Dihli against him. And on this occasion also, owing to the exer- 
tions of Qutb Khan, Sultan Husain agreed to peace, taking iiito 
his own possession the whole of the country on the further side 
of the Ganges then relinqui.shing this side of the river to Siiltau 
Buhlul he returned. Sultan Bnhlfil seized his opportunity, and 
■when Sultan Husain marched, crossed the river Jarmia and cap- 
tured some baggage and other property which Sultan Husain, 
relying upon the truce, had left on the camping-ground ; a certain 
propoi tion of the treasury also which was laden on elephants and 
horses, fell into the hands of Sultan Buhlul, and as many as forty *8 
noted Amirs of Sultan Husain’s force, were taken prisoners, among 
others for instance, Qazl Sama’u-d-Din. entitled Q.utlu gh Khan the 
Vazir, who was the most learned of the doctors of his time. 


I MS, (A) reads jj. ha-ta'zhjai-i-u wliiob agrees with the words 

of Fii'ishbii (Bo. text, p. 325) and is far preferable to the reading of the text 
and MS. (B) jI bataqrib'Uii, i.e., on his account. 

5 MS. (.\) 8 Firi^ta calls him Mubarak Khan. 

41 Thus also both MSS. (A) and(B). The text has a footnote variant cifjlAj 
ba Shardii. 

6 There is a serious discrepancy here in the dates. Firighta says in 883 
H. (Bo. text, p. 326) and this nmst bo correct. 

8 MS. (A) reads (jU2i'‘i-Ga7?j7na, but the text is right. Firishta 

W Icachha. 

and (B) omit JSo.uUj. 

) read for (Text), 

to take MIrak, 

eastward of the Ganges. 

> MS. (A) ms. (B; Ij 

or. forty.” 
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Sultan Buliiai made over Qutlu^ Khan in chains to Qutb 
Khan Lodi, and himself giving cha^e went as far as Shamsabad ^ 
in the Doab, which was held by Sultan Husain, and seizing it, 
appointed commissioners * of his own over ® that country ; this 
occurrence took place in the year 884 H. (1479 A.D.)^ the 
chronogram for that year was Nawid-i-Kharahl (Tidings of 
ruin). ^ 

And Sultan Husain seeing that he was being vei-y closely pur- 
sued, deteimined to make a stand at Kapri, and once more peace 
was agi'oed to between them upon the old conditions, namely, that 
each should rest contented with the countries of which he was in 
possession, and should retire. Upon the conclusion of this peace 
Sultan Husain I’ernained at Rapri, and Sultan BulilCd at a place 
called Dhopamau’ ; and after a time Sultan Husain again collecting 
an army came up against Sultan Bahliil, and a fierce engagement 
took place in the vicinity of Sonhar. ® Sultan Husain again 
suSered defeat, a great deal of treasure and valuables beyond 
computation falling into the hands of the Lodi party, and was a 
means of increasing their influence and power. Sultan Buhlul 
left Dhopamau’ for Dihli (o mourn for Khan-i-Jahan who had 
died in Dihli, [and having conferred the title of Khan-i-Jahan 
upon his son, again returned to attack Sultan Husain, and reaching 
Rapri fought a battle in which he gained a victory];® and when 
Sultan Husain took refuge in flight a number of his family and 

I Fmabta enumerates Kliannul fKanpilaPV Bailult. Sliamsitbatl. Saklt 
Marliara and Jalesar, as the towiishijis stiizod on this occuaiou by Buhlul. 

5 Bhujiqdardn. OtBcera appointed It) collect revenue from provin- 
ces. 

» ml/? MSS. (A) (B). The text reads 

4 piri^fca includes this aunuig t he events of 883 IT, See note 17. 

6 Our autlior licre allows that, he is vri'ong, as the total of the letters given 

amounts to 883 not BSi. Tima 50 + 6 + 1O + 4+GO0 + 2OO + 1 + 2 + 

10 = 883. 

6 Tills pas.'iage i.s differently worded in the text. In both MSS. (A) and (B) 
it runs thus ■ 

^\j3 j liidaLu 

‘**'Ji**^ 34 lijlliLin Jt dM j 

1 The text reads incorrectly instead of MS. (A). 

* MS. (A) omits the portion in brackets. 
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ottildreii were drowned in tlie Jamna. Saltan Husain continued 
ilia inarcli towards GwSliar, and was still on tlxe way when the 
rebel tribes of Hatkant,i who are a clan of the Bhadaui is, attacked 
his camp ; Eai Girat Singh, the Governor of Gwaliar came to the 
assistance of the Sultan offering his services, and having presented 
311. him with money and property, horses, camels, and elephants, with 
tents for himself and his troops, sent an army to accompany 
him, proceeding himself with the Sultan* as far as Kalpi ; Sultan 
Buhlul pursued him, and the two Kings® met in the neighbourhood 
of Kalpi and a considerable time was spent in hostilities. In the 
meantime Rai Tiluk^ Chand, the Governor of the country of 
Baksar,® came and offered his services to Sultan Husain,® "md 
enabled him to cross the Ganges at a place which was fordable. 
Sultan Husain not being able to stand against him withdrew 
to Thatta,7 and the Raja of Thatta came to receive him, and 
having presented him with several Inks of fewifcaAs in cash, and 
other valuable?,® together with several elephants, escoi*ted him 
to Jaunpur. 

Sultan Buhlul made an attempt to conquer Jatmpur, accordingly 

I MS. (A) omits the word leaving a hiatns, and writes 

MatTcant which is correct, see n. 2. 

Hatkanth is said by Abfil Fazl to bo the chief town of Bhadawar a district 
S. E. of Agra, Its inhabitants are called Bhadanriahs. They were known as 
daring robbers and tbongh so near the capital managed to maintain their 
independence tillAkbar had their chief trampled to death by an elephant, 
when they submitted. Atn-i-ATcban (B) I. 488. Elliot. Races of N. W» P., 
vol. 1, p. 25. 

■ 8 We should probably read here MushM‘at for MutaWat 

see Firishta. 

« MS. (A) reads 

* Both MSS. Also Firishta who calls him Rai Tilok Chand, Governor of 
^atra (? Katebr.) 

6 Baksar is situated on the left bank of the Ganges 34 miles S. E. of Unao 
town, and has an interest in connection with the massacre of 1857 at Cawnpore 
(see Hunter Imp. Gat., I, 450) MS. (A) reads jr^ Yalcsar. 

« Firishta says CjllaL? Offered his services to Snltan 

Bnhlal; from our author’s subsequent words it would appear that it was Sultan 
Buhlul, and not Sulpln Kfusain. 

(TMSS. (A) and (B) read ^ BJiatta instead of Patna. Firishta has 
«tV Thatta, and this seems to be the proper reading. 

8 MS. (A) 
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Sultan Husain leaving Jaunpur went by way of Banraicb towards 
Qanauj, and engaged ^ Sultau BulilSl for some time on tbe banks 
of the itahab, and met with the defeat which had become a second 
nature to him. On this occasion his whole retinue and regalia 
fell into the hands of the Lodis, while bis chief wife Mnlika-i- 
Jahan, Bibi Qiunza, * who was the daughter of Sultan ‘ Alau-d- 
Diu, and the grand daughter of Ejhizr Ehan, was taken pi'isoner ; ® 

Sultan Buhliil treated that lady with the utmost respect and 
regard, and when he again attempted to conquer Jaunphr, Bibi 
■Kbunza by some artifice effected her escape and joined her husband. 
Jaunpur fell into the hands ^ of Sultan Buhlul. He gave it to 
Mubarak Khan Luhani, and himself proceeded to Badaon. Sulpn 
Husain took the o}>portunity to march against Jaunpur in full 
force : the Amirs of Sultan Buhlul evacuated it, and went to Qutb 
Khan Lodi who was in Mahjanli, 8 and approached Sultan Husain 
with expressions of fealty, and by pretending to take his part kept 
him at bay till reinforcements arrived from Sultau Buhlul. Sultan 
Buhlul setit his own son Mubai'ak Shah to the assistance of these 312. 
Amirs, while he himself also set out® for Jaunpur, following his 
son,* Sultan Husain not being able to stand against him went to 
Bihar. In the meantime tidings of tho death of Qutb Khan 
I’eached Sultan Buhlul at the camp of Haldi,!' and having per- 
formed the requirements of mourming for him, he proceeded to 
Jaunpuiv and" after placing his son Barbak Shah upon ' the throno 
of the Sharqi dynasty, 8 retuimed, and came to the KalpI country, 
which he gave to A‘zam Humayun, another nephew, who bad the 

1 MS. (B) reads }nu^abala, {.e., met him. 

S MS. (A) rea^s tj Kh iitru MS. (B) l/ijA Khutm. Firi^ta reads 
Khmza. 

8 MS. (A) * Both MSS. (A) and (B) omit ji. 

8 MS. (A) reads Majhatilt. Firfehta MuhjuuU. A 

village ill the Gorakhpur District on the banks of the. Gandak, TJicro are 
two villages forming one : MajhaulT, which is iJindu, on the noi^tli bank and 
Salimpnr, which is Muhammadan, on the South. See Hunter Imp. Gaz. IX. 213. 

® MSS. (A) and (B) read 

i Firiahta says : When Sultan Buhlul arrived at the township of Haldl, ha 
heard of the death of Qutb Khan. 

8 Firishta says : “ expelled Sultan Husain ^arqi,. again conquered Jaunpiir, 
and placed his owa son Barbak .Shah upon the throne of the Sharqi Kings.” 

52 
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name of BayazidjV and having anived at Dholpur ^ levied several 
mia'ns of gold as tribute from the Rai of that place ; then passing by 
Bari went to Ilahpur,8 one of the dependencies of the fortress of 
Rantaubhur, and having laid waste that country came to Dihli 
and remained there. Some time after this he hastened to Hissar 
Firoza, where ho renmined a few days and then retnrned to Dihli. 
Once more he wont to Giwaliar, where Raja Man the Governor of 
Gwaliar setit an offering of eighty laks of tankas of that period ; 
accoi’dingly Buhlul confirmed him at Gwaliar, and proceeded to 
Itawa, and was making his way back to Dihli wben he was taken 
ill in the neighbourhood of a township of tlio dependencies of Sakit.* 
And in the year 891( H. (1488 A. D.) ho died, the duration of 
his reign was thirty-eight years, ^ eight months and eight days. ^ 

Verse. 

Whether it be Afrasiyab or his son Zal, 

He will meet with chastisement at the hand of Fate. 

To a cup whoso measure the wine-bearer has appointed 
313. It is impossible to add a single drop, however much you may 
strive. 

I MS. (A) writes another son. Firishta says 

(iri ‘ his grandson KMja AV-am Hinirayun son of 

Khwaja Bayazid.’ (Bo. Text, p. 327). This is correct. Bayazld was the eldest 
son of Buhlul. 

8 Both MSS. (A) and (B) omit 

B The text and MS. (B) read Pulhanpur. MS. (A) reads be 

JUtanpur ; Firishta’s text however reads dourly (p. 327) 
ha junih-i-Ilahp/ir. Briggs (p. 560) says Rnttunpoor ! 

* Te.-cb and MS. (B) have Sakpat. MS. (A) roads Sa&tb. 

In Firishta we read (Bo. text 327) that “ Bnhlul took Itawa from Sukit Singh 
and set out to return to Dihli but fell ill on the way.” Later on wo read that 
** he died near Bhndauli one of the dopencloticies of Sakit.” Sakit is in the 
Etah District of the N.-W. Provinces, and it is here according to Hunter (Imp. 
Grtz., Xtl. 146), that Buhlfd Lodi died. Abfd Fad states text 

I. 532) that he died near the township of Saketh, but places Bhaduwah in the 
Sarkar of Sahtir in the Agra Subali, while ho places .Saketh in the Sarkai' of 
Qaunnj(scc AIu-i-Akbari (Jarrett) (11. 309 n. 3), Sakit w'as probably the 
heatl-ipiartcrs of the Sakit Singh whom Firishta mentions. 
t> MS. (A) reads after 
6 Fii-ishta Bays «et’e» days. 



Wlictlier it be a king ov a 

Fate bi’ings to bis hearing the snmmonEhof . ^ath. 

The date of his death ^ 

In eight hundred and ninety and four 
Tbe world conquering Khedive, Bnhlul left the world ; 

With his sword lie scized-provinces, but for all his bright 
sword and Imrniabed dagger, ' 

He was not able to repel death; ® . 


SdLTAN SlKANDAR IBN I SdLTAN BUHLUL,* 

Who was known by the name of Nizam ;^an, upon hearing the 
tidings of his father’s decease, came in haste ® from Dihli to the 
township of Jalali, entered the camp ® and despatched the 
corpse of his father to Dihli. On Friday, the seventeenth of 
year above mentioned, he ascended the throne in the palace of 
Sultan Firuz, which is situated on the banks of the Black water, 
with file concurrence of Khau-i-Jahan ibn i Kh§,n-i-Jahan, and 
Khtln-i-Khauan Farmali, ? and all the Amirs, and was addressed 
by the title ® of Sultan Sikaudar. It is said that at the time of 
leaving Dihli, he wont to Shaikh Sama’n-d-Din Kanbu, ® the 
spiritual guide of »S]jailiJi Jamali,’*' who was one of the greatest 
among the Uiaina ^aikha of his time, on pretence of taking an 


* It^has-furifsh. j^aa is a fragrant grass (.Antiropojroa 
turn) from which screens are made and wetted with water for the purpose 
cooling rooiua by the air which blows tiirough them ; commonly known os 
“ Khaa Klias tatties” in India. 

8 MS. (A:) reads This is omitted in the text. 

Prior to his death Snltin Bnhlul had made a partition of his dominions, 
assigning Jannpur to Sbabzada Barbak Shiih, and Karra Manikpur to 
ghfihzada ‘Alum Kh an. Bahraioh to his sister’s son Shaikli Muhammad Far- 
mali, who was known as Kala Bliar, and Lakhnaa and KalpI to A'zam 
Hunuiyun ibn i ]^waja Bayazid Khan. (Firiahta Bo. text 327). 

-‘’ Those same versos are found in Pirishta. 

^ MS. (A) has no further words. MS. (B) adds Jhodi, The text adds 
(iHl i A’rtZtif. 

6 Neither MS. ( A) nor (B) has as in the text. 

* MS. (B) 

1 MS. (B) ladn-i-KMrulni J>ihU, it omits Farmali. 

»i MS. (A) omits ® MS. (A) Khiii. h> MS. (A). 
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omen,^ foi’ this reason that he feared lest the ^aikh might favour 
the claims of the other brothers,* so making his customaiy daily 
walk a pretext, .he enquired the meaning of the expression As^adak 
Allah^ from the Sliaikli. 

S14. When he answered, It means mmj God Most High make you 
forhinate. he besought him saying, Kindly let this expression 
fall three several times from your auspicious lips ; the Shaikh 
did so,* then he arose and said I have gained my request, then 

i iafa'ul. Taking a cJli fu'l or omen from tte words of a book. 

Sortilege, in the manner of the Sortes YirgiliancB, or the oracle of PrcEneste. 
Among Mnhammadans it is a nob infrequent custom, before embarking upon 
any important undertaking, to consult the Qur’an, or the works of btafiz in 
this way. The word /a’Z properly means a good omen, as opposed to 
Syt-b tJyarat a bad omen, this distinction is however not strictly observed. 
The prophet Mnharamad directed his followers not to put faith in a bad omen, 
bat i-atber to take a good one ; on being asked the meaning of a good omen 
he said “a good word which any of you may hear: such as if a person in 
search of anything be addressed thus, 0 Finder / ” {Mi§hJtatu-l-Ma^yi^ 
Mathew ii. 381) see also Lane «. n. also Lane’s Modern Egyptians 269, 
where a full account of one of the methods of sortilege by the ZMrgah is 
given. 

* MS. (B) reads J^\ji another brother. Firishta gives a detailed 
account of the circumstances attending the accession of Sikahdar j he Bays 
that most of the Lodi Amirs favoured A’zam Humayun, and before Buhlul’s 
death practically forced him to summon Sikandar from Bihli, intending to 
make a prisoner of him. This plot came to the ears of *Umr Khan Shirwani 
who was a friend of Sikandar, and he consequently agreed with the mother 
of Sikandar, who was in the camp at the time, to warn Sikandar of his danger, 
Sikandar accordingly made excuses from day to day, and eventually delayed 
oomxng so- long that Buhlul died. The Amirs then held a consultation, moat of 
them favouring BSrbak Shah the eldest sniwiving son, but some leaning to 
A'zam Humayun : Zeba, the mother of Sikandar, spoke from behind a cur- 
tain in favour of her son, but was rudely repulsed by one ‘Isa Khan a cousin of 
Bnhliil, who said, “ the son of a gold worker’s daughter is not fit to be king.’ 
Thereupon Klhaa-i-Khanaii Farmali rebuked him, and words ensued which led 
to a quarrel. Khan-i-Khanan took his party of Amirs with him, and removed 
Bnhiul’s corpse to Jalali, summoning Sikandar from Dihli where they placed 
him on the throne in the palabe of Snl.tan Firuz on the banks of the Bmh, as 
Sultan Sikandar. He then sending his father’s body to Dihli, marched against 
‘Isa Khan and defeated him, but pardoned him (Firishta Bo. text 338-339). 

8 4b| Asa‘dah alldh, i.e., May God prosper thee. MS, (A) reads 

AIALj (^1^ 

♦ MS. (A) omits the words jb and reads j. 
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“he boRong'lii the Slvaildi to assist him, aad set out to go to the 
army, and after that his rule ^’as firmly established,! ho left 
Dildi, and umrched towards * Rapri and Itawa to conquer the 
countr3’', and spent seven months there. He also sent Ismail 
lOian Luliani ^ with overtures of peace to King Barhak Shah 
fifc^ Jannpur, Avhiie he proceeded in person against® ‘Isa 
Khan Governor of Patiali ; ® and^ ‘Isa lOian confronted and 
fought with him and was -wounded, and after tendering his 
submission succumbed to his wounds. Rai Gancsh,^ the Raja 
of Fatlali who was friendly to Barhak Shah, came in and had an 
interview with the Sultan who® confirmed him in the Govern- 
ment of Patiali.!® Barhak Shfth coming from Jannpur to Qanauj, 
the parties met and an engagement took place between themJi 
Mubarak Sjau Luhani, !* who was with the army of Barhak 
gbah, was taken prisoner in this battle, *3 Barhak Shah fled to 
Bndaon, Sultan Sikandar besieged!* that fortress, aiid Barhak Shah 
being reduced to extremities sought an interview with the Sultan, 
who reassured and encouraged him, and took him along with him to 
Jaunpflr, restoring him to his former position upon the tin-one of 
the Shawp kings, except that ho divided certain panjana^ of these 
toi-ritories among his own Amirs, detailing armies for each placo 
and appointing trusted officers of his own following to assist Bar- 

1 MS. (B) wrongly * MS. (B) 

3. The tost and MS. (B) read NahituT, MS. (A) XfiklirHij. 

4 MS. (A) ® MS. {A)u;tA jf- ®"mS. (B) 4 ^^ 

I MS. (A) omits J- 

^ MS. (B) reads 4^1; Rai Kishan. MS. (A) reads Rii 

Ctancsh (?) The text reads CfU -Rai Qanes. PinWa reads 4 ^l;i 

Rdi Kiian. 

9 MS. f A) omits reading., 

10 MS. (B) Patijili. 

II MS. (A) roarls instead of \j 

1® Text 

13 Pirishpi (Bo. text 331) says that it was -Kala Bliar (Shailrh Mnliarntnad 
Farmali, nephew of Sult.an Buliluland cousin of Sikandar and Burhak) who 
was taken prisoner, and in return for his kind reception by Sikandar joined 
hint against Barhak Shtih, who lost heart and fled to Badaon. 

H MS. (A) it/ 

In Bihar (Firishta). 
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bak §bab.* Then ho took Kalpi from A'zam Khan * Hninayun the 
son of Khwaja Bayazid. From thence he came to Jahtara,3 and 
from that place to Grwaliar, sending Khiwaja Muhammad Farmali 
316. with a special robe of honour on an embassy to ^ Raja Man, 6 who 
in turn sent his brother’s son to pay his respects to the Sultan and 
to offer his submission. This nephew of his accox'dinglyaccora- 
panied the Saltan as far as Baiana. Sultan Sharq ^ the Governor of 
Baiana, the son of Sultan Abmad Jilvvani the First, came and visit- 
ed him, and was desirous of handing over the key of the fort'^' to 
the agents of the SnltSn ; however he changed his mind, and on 
arrival at Baiana sti-engthened the defences of the fort. The 
Sultan proceeded to Agra where Haibat Khan Jilwaui, a subordi- 
nate of Sultan Sharf® fortified himself in the fort of Agra.® 
The Sultan left certain of his Amirs in Agra and proceeded to 

- Baiana and in the year 897 H. (1491 A. D.) Snlpn Sharq 
fell into straits and sued for quarter, surrendering the fortress 
of Baiana to the Snltan • that province was then con feiTed 
upon Khan-i-Khanan Farmali. In the sanie year the tribe of 
Bachgotis in the Jannpur territory had assembled to the number 

1 Firiehfca says, leaving trusted officers of his own following in his servico, 
thoagh Badaoni’s words would convey the idea that these officers were loft to 
control Barhak Shah’s actions. MS. (A) omibs^ before ‘isuiUf and \j after 
and 

* MS. (A) omits giving it to Mahmud Lodi (Firiahta). 

8 Briggs (p. 668) says Bhnrayee, but the original text of Firishta says 
Jalitara. I fail fco locate this. 

4 MS. (A) lijp. ® Governor of Gw aliar (Firishta). 

Briggs has Man Singh. Firishta reads Man merely. 

« Firishta reads tbns ^ar/, Badaoni (text and both 

MSS.) reads Sharq. 

I MS. (B) reads instead of djJJf, 

8 The text reads Sulfanu-sh'^rq. MSS. (A) (B) read 

lijlitlw Sult,a^ Sharp- 

9 MSS. (A) (B) ^ 

JO MSS. (A) (B) j vs-AfiJ. 

II Where he besieged Suljan Sharq who after a while capitulated 
(Firishta 331). 

1* fjjM Sharq (text and MSS.}. 

- 18 A tribe of Rajputs said to be doHcendod from the Mainpurl ChfiuL.ink 
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of a liundred thousand cavalry and infantry,* and were raising? 
a disturbance. The Sultan proceeded thither and Barbak Shah 
came in and offered his allegiance. Leaving there, he proceeded 
to occupy himself with a hunting expedition to the borders of 
Awadh (Oudh), and again returned to Jaunpur, and arrived at 
the fortress of Janhar, * and engaged in battle with the Amirs 
of Sultan Husain ^arqi who held it, and having defeated them, 
without waiting to completely invest the fortress came to Patna ;5 
and having come to Aril,* which is near llahabas (otherwise called 
Prayag),6 laid waste that district, ^ and proceeding by way of 
Karra and Manikpur hastened to Dalmau’,7 and from thence came^ 
to Shatusabad, and remaining there .six months went to Sarabal 
[whence he again returned to Shamsabad].9 

And after the rainy season in the year 900 H. (1494 A. D.) 316. 
he set out with the object of chastising the rebels of Patna, and 
great slaughter took place and many prisoners were taken ; from 
theuce he proceeded to Jaunpur. In this expedition very many 

notorious for their turbulence, originally Miihammaflans, see Elliot, Races of 
N.-W. P., I. 47. > J 

1 MSS. 1A)(B} 

8 Text j^JanUr MS (A) reads (?) MS. (B) Pirighta 

J^^Chindr. 

8 Firishta says, came to Katauba (?) which is one of the dependencies of 
Patna. MS. (A) reads 

4 A footnote variant is given in the test (MjU la Arhal. 

Firishta reads Aril (or Aryal) ; he says (Jj;! 

Ai-ail is mentioned by Abal Pazl (Ain-i-Alcban (B) 1. *425.) “he held 
■ Jhosl and Arail ( Jalalabas) as jagir.** 

6 The text reads Paydh. MS. (A) reads vAhi. Baydh MS. (B) 

Baptfh. Regarding the derivation of Prayag the ancient name of Allahabad, 
see Cunningham i A. G. I. 391.) 

6 IS^ MS. (B).- 

t Dalman’ lay opposite to Karra on the other side of the Ganges, see 
RennelPs Map ; see also, Im-i-Akban, (J.) II. 167 « 2. Eirishta (Bo. text) reads 
Dalpu7\ p. 332. 

/ 8 MS. (B). 

® Not in MSS, (A) and (B). The text has a footnote saying that these 
words occur in only one copy. They are however in exact aocord with 

Pirislita’s statement, and are probably copied from his work. 

iO MS. (A) 
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horses -wei’e lost, hardly one in ten remaining alive the zomiu- 
dars of Patna and othei^ wrote and informed Saltan Hnsain Sharqi 
of the loss of the horses, and of the scarcity of supplies in Sultan 
Sikandar’s army, and invited him (to advance). Saltan Husain col- 
lected an army, and marched from Beliar with a hundr-ed elephants 
against Sultan® Sikandar, who for his part crossed the Ganges 
the ford of Kantit® and came to Chenar^ and from thence to 
Bananas. Sultan Hnsain had arinved within seventeen Icrohs of 
Banaras when Snltan Sikandar marched against him rapidly..® 
In the midst of his march Salbahan the Raja of Patna, who was 
a trnsty zeminMr^ left Saltan Hnsain and Joined Snltan Sikandar. 
■ Snltan Husain drew np in line of battle, but suffered defeat 
and retired towards Patna.® Sultan Sikandar left the camp, and 
pursued him'J' with a hundred thousand light cavalry ; while thus 
engaged he learned that Snltan Husain had gone to Bihar. After 
nine days Sultan Sikandar arrived,® and Joining his camp set out 
for Bihar. Sultan Husain, leaving his deputy ® in Bihar, could 
not remain there, but proceeded to Khul Ganw one of the depend 
denciea of Lakhnautj, and Bihar fell into the hands of Sikandar’s 
troops. Thence the Sultan proceeded to Tirhnt and conquered it. 

And in the year 901 ET. (1495 A. D.) Khan-i-Jahan Lodi died, 
and A^mad ^an his eldest son was styled A'zam Khan Huma- 
yan. The Sultan returned from Tirhnt, and went to pay a visit 
to the tomb of Qntbn-l-Mashaikhi-l-^Izam,^® . Shaikh Sharfa-d- 
Din Mnniri,^® may Qod sanctify Ms resting-place^ and came to 

f MS. (A) S MSS. (A) and (B). 

2 The text and MS. (B) read muhaddar aasht, i.e., became dis- 
turbed; but the proper reading is j^^lugup'-i-KaGt. MS. (A) or 

’ haguzr-i-Kantit (Firighta). Kantat is on the S. W. bank of the 
Granges, in the Sarkar of Allahabad, see Ain-i-Akbari (JarrettJ II. 89 ; 168. 

* Text JanMr, 

® Both MSS. (A) and (B) omit j**-*^. 

6 MS. (A) reads Panrw., Text reads Aaj Patta. MS. (B) ireeds 

I MS. (B) 8 MS (B) omits 

9 Malik Elandhu (Firighta). 1® MS, (A) 

II MS. (A) reads ^ 

IS MSS, (A) (B) in Bihar (Firighta). 

18 He was the son of Yahya-b-Israil the head of the Chightis, a disciple of 
Ganj-i-Shakkiir. His burial place is in Bihar, see Atn-i-Akba 7 -i (J.) HI. 370. 
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Darveslipur. From thence he set out on an expedition against Sul- 317 
tan ‘ Alau-d-Din king of Bangala, and in the vicinity of Bihar, the 
son of Sultan ‘ Alau-d-Din, whose name was Danial, in obedience 
to his father’s orders came out to overthrow Sultan (Sikandar), and 
prepared to oppose him, but they retraced their steps, each one 
contenting himself with his own territories^ and consenting to make 
peace. In this year great scarcity and dearth occurred in the 
camp of the Sultan; orders were promulgated* remitting the cus- 
tomary tribute of grain in all provinces, in fact they were entirely 
abolished. From thence he came to the township of Saran, and 
divided that district among his own followers in perpetuity,® and 
came by way of Mahligarh* to Jannpur, and having spent six 
months there proceeded to Panna.® And in the year 904 H. 

(1498 A.D.) he invaded the territoi*y of Panna,® as far as 
Bandhugarh^ which is a famous foi’tress plundering and taking 
prisoners, but being unable to take the fortress on account of its 
strength, went to Jaunpur where he remained. In the meanwhile 
a quarrel had arisen among some of his Amirs dui*ing a game of 
chaugSin,^ and at last it ended in an" open fight, ^ and the Sultan 

1 MS. (A) » MS. (A) jibe. 

8 MS. (~B) MS. (A) ^ 

* Pirishta reads ^ Machhligarh. 

* MS. (A) Fanna; text and MS. (B) Patna. Pirishta text 
Pathm. Briggs in his translation say Panna. (p. 673), and this must be ooiiect 
to judge from what follows. 

8 MS, (A) reads Aii CaJ^ Wilayat-i-Panna. 

7 MS. (A) reads Mddhugarh but Bandhagarh is the right reading. 

Eegarding the position of this fortress we find Abul Pazl states {Am-i-Akbari 
iS.) II, 157) that Bandhix lies south of Allahabad. The translator appends a 

'footnote (9) in which ho identifies it with Banda. Banda, however, lies to the 
west and not to the south of Allahabad. Bandhugarh was one of the two chief 
fortress of the province of Bandhu (which corresponds nearly to the state of 
Rewa) and lies south of Rewa (Rewa) distant about 60 miles, and S. S.-E. from 
Panna, distant about 90 miles (Keith Johnson), In Rennell’s Map (Tieff III.,) 
it is very plainly marked, though the distances and bearings differ slightly 
from the above, see RennelPs Map N.p. Mq. The other fortress lay south of 
Baudhugarh and was called Mandla Garh, 

8 Chaugan. Called in Arabic Saulagan. The modem name of 

this game is Polo. For a fall account of the game, see Ain-i-Akbarl (B.) L 
297-298. 

® Pirishta gives a detailed description of the events, and states that within 

53 
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hmmavig suspicious * of the Amirs, gave orfera that acme armed 
mad tTHsI^ guards * should attend him every night, which was 
accordinglj done. The majoiitj' of the disaffoded and disappoint- 
ed Amirs mged Fath S»an the son of SnItiSn BaMiil to seize the 
empire. He in his simpliei^ communicated ® this secret to his 
mother, and also to Shaikh Tahir, and a partj who were among the 
confidants of the Snltan, at the same time giving them * a memoran- 
dnm containing the names of those confederate Amirs. The party 
above mentioned diverted him from that insane id^ with fidendly 
admonition. To prove their own ionocence of complicity in 
318. that treasonable design, they took that memorandum to Sultan 
Sikandar,® who devised some specious pretest for scattering in 
different directiona all those Amii-s® who had shewn imriaalitir 
for the Prince ? Fath Khan. 

And in the year 905 H. (1499 A.D.) he proceeded to Samhal, 
and resided there for four years employed in af^rs of State, 
and nsed to spend his time ® either in luxorioas living, or in hunt- 
ing expeditions. 

And in the year 906 H. (1500 A.D.) A^i^ar the Uovemor of 
Hihli began to commit malpractices. The Saltan accordingly 
sent orders from Sambal to Ehawasa Khan the Governor of 
Machhiwam,® to seize As gh ar and send him (into hiapresenee) ; 
hut Aaghar anticipating this had gone hnmbly to Sambai where 
he snffeied imprisonment; and Khawaaa Khan received the 
Governorship of Dihli- In this year also Khan-i-Ehanan Farmali 
the Governor of Baiana died, and the Government of that pla<^ 
was for some time entensted to Ahmad and Snlehnan the two 
sons (F grand^ns) of Khan-i-Khi^aa.^^ After a tame they 

foTtr days the fight was renewed, in consequence of which the Salfen 
to believe it was due to some preconcerted plan agitinsc isis OTvn pirson- 
I MSS. (A) (B) Tt^ % Both MSS. {A) 

S j MSS. (A) IB). * j MSS. fB). 

S MS. (B) omiia yolSCwi and reads MS. (A) agrees with the iexfc- 

» MSS- (A) (B) reads -3 MS. (B) reads 

® Both MSS. omit jl. MS. (A) reads both MSS. rt^d 

9 MS. (A) reads Firishta writes Machiwdm. 

1« MS. (B) JU j. 

^ The text here reads e»UyyiA. cjSj-j oUkl.* j ji both MSS. have 

this same ireading but IFirishta reads j Oea. h. 
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entered the Sultan’s service at Sambal, and the Government of 
the fortress (of Baiana) was made over to Khawass Khan, while 
Safdar |Chan 1 was appointed to the charge of Agra, which was 
one of the dependencies of Baiana. Khawaa? Khan with the assis- 
tance of ‘Alam Sjan * Governor of Miwat, and Khani lOjanan 
Luhani, proceeded to attempt the captm'e of Dholpui’,® The 
Eai of that place came out to oppose them, and heavy fighting 
ensued in which many Muslims attained martyrdom. The Sultan 
leaving Sambal came with all haste to Dholpur, and Eai Manik 
Deo,* Baja of Dholpur, not being able to hold out, evacuated the 
fort and went to Gwaliar, They plundered and pillaged ® the 
district around Dholpur. The Sultan having remained a month 
in those parts left to reduce Gwaliar, and leaving Adam Lodi 
there crossed the river Oliambal, and encamped for two months 
on the banka of the river Mendaki.® 

By reason of the 7 badness of the climate of that place sickness 319, 
broke out among ^ the population and a pestilence arose. The 
Baja of Gwaliar also came and made overtures of peace,® and 
delivered up Sa‘id Sjau, and Babu IO?Sn, and Bai Ganesh,*® who 
had deserted from the army of the Sultan and had taken refuge 
in that fort, and also sent his eldest 8on‘^ to do homage to the 

1 Briggs calls him Sudr Khan, but the original reads Safdar Khan. 

S MS. (A.) reads Khan'i-'Alam. 

8 Kative State in Kajpntana. The town of Dholpur, capital of the State 
lies 34 miles south of Agra and 3V miles north-west of Gwaliar, see Hunter 
Imp. Qae., IV. 278. 

4 Firighta calls him ^ Binayei Deo. 

8 MS. (B) roads here and in several other places. 

8 Firishta calls this river “ the Aai otherwise known as Medaki, ” and says 
that in consequence of the badness of the water sickness broke out among the 
troops terminating in a pestilence. Mendaki means, frog-haunted. 

There is no river which I can definitely identify as this river, but the A.sun 
in Keith Johnson (India) E. f. flowing west of Gwaliar, w^ouid answer to the 
Asi in position. Eennell’s Map gives no name to this river. ^ 

I MS (A) omits j and also 

8 MS. (B) reads 

® MS, (B) reads musallaJi (armed) for ha ftilfy. 

10 Supply \j MS. (A). 

II Vikramajit (Firishta). 
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Sttlpn, who sent him back after bestowing upon him a horse and 
robe of honour, returning himself to Agra. At the time of his 
return he restored the fort of Dholpur^ also to Binayik Deo,s 
and having spent ^ the rainy season in Agra, after the rising of 
Canopus ^ in the year 910 H. (1504 A.D.), marched to reduce the 
fortress of Mandrayal,® which he took without fighting from tlie 
Raja of Mandrayal, who sued for peace ; he also destroyed all the 
idol-temples and chui’ches ® of the place, and, as he retui’ned, 
rebuilt anew the fortress of Dholpur, then came to Agra and 
gave his Aniu*s permission to proceed to their several jaegtrs.^ 
[And in this year Mir Saiyyid Muhammad of Jaunpur,® may 
God sanctify • his holy resting place^ who was one of the chief 
of the great waits atid had even laid claim to be the Mahdi, 
in answer to the call of Him who has the true claim to ns all 
answered, Here am I, while returning from Makkah the sacred 
city towards Hindustan, at the town of Farah ^ where he was 
buried. Qazi ^usain Zargar of Qandahar, God's mercy he on him^ 
whom, as well as the Mir himself I had the honour of visiting, 
wrote the following chronogram : 

1 MS. (B) omits and reads Jb for b. 

8 MS. (B) reads and^«i cA? bj. 

8 MSS. (A) (B) ^ ^ 

^ III the month of llamazan 

8 Mandrayal. This is not marked in RenneFs map, but Tieffenthaler (1. 174) 
mentions it under the name of Mandalay er or Madrael, and says that it lies 
upon the side of a round hill distant two miles from the western bank of the 
Chambal, and twelve miles S. S, B. of Caroli (Keranli) see Keith Johnston’s 
Atlas, India E. F. Handler, see also lin-i-Ahhari (J) II. 190, Mandlaer, 

6 j SoalsoBirishta. 

1 The portion in square brackets is not in either MS, (A) or MS. (B). 

8 Mir Saiyyid Mnliammad was the son of Mir Saiyyid Khan of Jaunpur, and 
was the first to give definite form in India to the doctrine of the advent of 
the Mahdi, alleged to have been promised by the prophet Mnhammad. He 
gained many adherents after he had declared that he was the promised Mahdi, 
among theta was Sultan Mahmud I. at whose request it was that he proceeded 
on tho ]jilgritnage to Makkah from which he was returning at the time of his 
death, sec Am-i-A'kha.ri (Bl) T. Biog. p, V. 

The Shi’aiiB believe that the Mahdi has already appeared, the Sunnis still 
look for his appearance. Hughes, Diet of Mam. 

8 Farah iu Biluchistan {uin-i-Ahhan (Ri) I, Biog. p. V). 
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He «aH, Go and enquire from the Sljai^ ' 

Siaitt Mnbsruk ako invented a olu-onogram in the words* 
Maza Mahdt, 1 he Mahdi has departed]. » 

On tlie third , of the month of §afar in the year 911 H. f6th 
July, 1506 A.D.) so violent an eaHhqnate ooourred over the whole 

? / *( ‘J'n 5° and 

lofty bm d.ngs » fell to atoms, and the earth in plaoes was cleft 

and jonts appeared , while they assert that villages and trees 
left their plaoes and men supposed that the day of resurrection 

had arrivedJ We learn from the Wa^-ai-i-SsbaH^ and other 
histones, that this earthquake was not confined to Hindustan hut 
that on the same day in Persia also a similar earthquake ocoumed 
and the word Qo,i.. was invented as a chronogram to record the 

date or it. 

Buim. 

In nine hundred and eleven the oify of Agm became the goal 
Of several successive earthquakes. ® 

value of the letters of the word is 800 + 10 + 600 -*910. 

» U- Ma?a Mahdt. These words as written in the text only total 

900, but if we write more aoonrately, 

« A footnot. to the tert states that this portion (hsrs im,l„dsd iu souare 
e'en? ' ‘bta 

4 Firishba only says in Agra. 

5 MS. (A) 45 (^ 3 ^ 14 .#^ Ai Ia ^ ASjli^ 

OMoultiea and 

1 MS. (B) 

8 Regarding this work, see JElliott lY, 218. The commentaries of BShpr 
translated into Fersian in Akbar’s reign see 
English translation was made by Dr. LLe, 
eLtwf translation is found the Lonnt oUhe 

shoSrttf « rf Baber says “there were thirty-three 

threp ^ay, and for the space Of a month the earth shook two or 

three times every day and night.” The date is not given, but the account 

? f Muharram, and we may from the account reckon about 40 
days afterwards so that it musfc have been early in the month of Safar. 

— Qizi. 100+1 + 800 + 10*911. 
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And whereas her buildings were excessively lofty, that which 
had been their highest points became the lowest.^ 

From the time of Adam to the present time no such earth- 
quake has ever been known. 

And in the year 912 H. (1506 A.D.), after the rising of 
Canopus, he marched against the fortress of Untgarh,^ and laid 
siege to it, and many of his men joyfully embraced martyrdom, after 
that he took the fort and gave the infidels as food to the sword ; 
those who escaped the sw'ord fed the flames of the fire of 
with their wives and children. He then cast down the idol 
temples, and built there a lofty mosque. 

In the year 913 H. (.1507 A.D.), after the rising of Canopus he pro- 
ceeded with the object of reducing the fortress of Narwar.s Whilst 
on route he fell in with the elephants Jtnd cavalry and infantry of 
Jnlal IGian Lodx,^ whom he had sent on in advance to clear the 
way,® and whom he had appointed to reduce Narwar, Becoming 
suspicious of him, he set about overthrowing him, and made some 
pretext for dispersing his forces, and taking him prisoner sent him 
to the fortress of Sakkar ; ® he then took Narwar, the garrison hav- 
ing capitulated. And in the year 914 H. { 1508 A.D.) he constructed 
other forts round Narwar to increase its strength, and bestowing 

1 Firiehta gives this riiha'l with slight variation omitting chun in the 

second line. 

8 Firishta reads OJijI tfdUnagar. MS. (A) jS Adiuanfgar. 

MS. (B) ^ tJntgarh, This fortress lay jnst Sonth of Mandler (p. 420 
n. 5 ) and is shown in the map as Deogarh, see Aln-i-Ahharl (B) I, 380 n 1. 
Firishta states that the Snl.tan regarded Uditnagar as the key to Gwiiliar which 
he wished to reduce (p. 338). 

* Firishta Bo. text, p. 339, says this was after the rains of 913 H. in the year 
914 II., but from the detail he gives of the various operations it is donbtful 
if ho can be correct. Narwar was a dependency of Malwa (E'irishta). It lay 
about half way between Gwfdiar and Dhar, see Tieff. J. 175 for a desoripiiou 
and map of the fortress ; see also Am-i-Aiharl (J.) II, 190, on the right bank 
of the river Sind, 44 miles south of Gwaliia* city, see Hunter Imp. Gaz. X. 227. 

* Who upon the death of his father Mai,imiid Khan had become governor of 
Ealpi. 

6 Firishta says Jalal Khan was ordered to go on in advance and invest tho 
fort of Narwar. 

8 Firishta says Hanwantgarh. 
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a Imndmi and twenty 1.™^ . fifteen elephante, with a mhe of SSSt. 

trier a H T- /TT aS”- 1>!». 

E)*-* Lodi, who had 

mme to have an interh^ew %vith tlie Sultan, to proceed to TCnl^i 

toHatkSnth « eatahliahcd Ponte in diito,ent“pTacI 

Ins cap.W Agm. The date of this was (fixed by the Mo^ng 

jrorfc) inia aiinW „a ilaihi tn^aW That is to say. Hi | 

the decree und io Jnm da ye rettmi. ^ 

Mnhammrf ip„, the grandson of Saltan Nasirn-d-Dm of 
Malwa, feat-rag hts grandfather, came for aafety to the Snilln and 
was allotted the ^7rof Chanderi. while Prince Jalal Khan was 
d.^ to t gtve htra evety assistance as an ally ; and in to ^ 
otdera were tssoM for the erection of palaces L rest-hon^.^ 

for the layi^ont of gardens tat iatorrais along the whok^nto 

rom gra o piSj.^ ^ ^ hnnt- 

mg ex^itions ke mght rest and refresh Itimself ■<> there In tlik 
year MnhararaadJQtSn of Nagor, iafiaenced by thefaet that eL.- 
of his relatioes » had songht and obtained an ‘et ‘ utl" 
Saltan, eriueed great inspect fer the Sultan, rcadino the ^ 011 ^ 

,« J.agorinhisnan.e with„nt,aisingany objeetion.«°sothaUn ak 

wayanewtemtoqr“ caraeH intothepossessien oftheSnllra 

!L®' ^ KS. (A) aSojT jis , r 

» The rafe of Qnlb Khi. Mi. t«ter mother „t Jaffl Khin 

6 Gwalmr Cfeishta). Lahar fe placed i„ J ^ 

a.E.of Gwiliir,«e Hunter Imp. G»z. VllU^ ^ 

•Sm p 1. MS. (A) OiKia jj ^ 

Firishto ^^44^ H.,m£yaL ' ^ 

The text; has ^ MSS. (A) (B) hare Af - 

i« 9 l 5 H. ;nare<M® which ,3 correefc. The date 

, * MS. (A),, omits C. S r*, -I, . k. , . . .- 

1 i FiriBhta explains this : he sajs that f\f K ‘ 

nauielj, ‘Ali Khiu and Aba Bakr who t ~™* 

come bj Mm, and took refuge in the courTof S U" ^ 

MuIaimmadKhiu fearing the conseqaenceTad^nt^^^r ^ 

order to coneiltato the Sultmi. means described iu 

" ’■*“ «f- MS. (A) Ja^ jeJV 

“MS. (B) omits 14 Bss_(.jjjgj ^ 
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In. tWs year also Suleiman, tlie son of !^an-i-^anan Farmali, 
was dismissed from tlie service of the Sultan, on the grounds that 
he had been appointed ^ to perform a seiwice at 0nt gh ar.^ and 
in tlie direction of Sapar, and had refused : the pargana of Indri 
Karnal ® was given him as MadadA-tna^a^ (rent-free land), with 
orders to go and remain there. 

In this year * Bahjat H^an of Malwa transferred Ohanderi 
to Sultan Sikander on account of the weakness ® of Sultan 
322. Mahmud of Malwa, and read the J^utbah in his name in those 
districts. Accordingly proclamations conveying tidings of this 
victory were written to all parts of the Kingdom ; and Muham- 
mad Kh.an, the grandson of Sultan Naairu-d-Din of Malwa,* 
was taken prisoner, and Ohanderi was ( nominally) I placed under 
his authority, hub Amirs were appointed to supervise him so that 
they might be aware of all his movements, control his actions, 
and administer s his jdegtr^ then the Sultan proceeded on a hunt- 
ing excursion towards Baiana, and paid his respects to the various 
learned and holy men of those districts, who were at that time 
famous for their miracles and wonder-working,^ especially to 
Saiyyid N‘amata-llali and Shaikh ‘Abdullah ^iusaini, tt -vvho was 

I MS, (A) iiyoji. 

8 Pirishta says Hanwantgafli, Bo. text, p. 341, and tells ns that Saleiman 
was summarily dismissed with perraission to remove all that he could by day- 
break, and all of his property that remained was to be looted by the populace 
(OAAi cy(p), 

8 Pirishta says Bareri, MS. (B) reads For the 

meaning, of madad-i-ma'dsh called also see Ain-i-Akbart (Bl) p. 268 

Suyurghdl is a Turk! word meaning gifts (of land), (Pavetde 
Conrteille). 

4 MS. (B) reads ur?)*. « MS. (A) omits 

Pirishta reads : Bahjat KZhan. Grovernor of Ohanderi, whose ancestors for 
generations had been the faithfnl subjects of the Sulfana of Malwa, on account 
of the weakness of Sultan Mahmud of Malwa, and the decadence of his king- 
dom, sought an interview with Snlj^ln Sikandar, and agreed to the Khuihah 
being read in his name in Ohanderi, see Briggs, p. 583, and Bo. text, p 341. 

« MS. (A) omits MS. (B) writes Muhammad 3^an, as 

also does Pirishta The text reads (iilA Mahwnld TThan. 

•1 Pirishta reads * MS. (A) omits J. MS. (B) reads 

9 See Lane s. v. also Hnghes, Diet, of leldm art. Miracles. The full 

expression is ^awiriqu-U'ddat. 

W MSS. (A) (B) U MSS. (A) (B). 
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one of tliose famous for revelations and miracle-working,! witk 
whom he used to consort frequently. Shalizada Daulat Stan, 
Governor of the fortress of Eantanbhur, in the service of Snl|att 
Mahmud of Malwa, availing himself of the intei-mediary aid of 
‘Ali Ehau of Nagor, who was in charge of the province of Siwl 
Siyfipur,8 came and had an interview with the Sultgn, 
and agreed to . give, up to him the key of the fortress. It” so 
chanced that the ‘Ali Khan who has been spoken of above, once 
more practised his hypocrisy, and came out from the fort to oppose 

him. The Sultan pretended not to notice this, and treated Daulat 

Khan as though he were his own son, bestowing upon him a 
special robe of honour, with several horses and elephants, and pro- 
ceeded towards the fort of Thankar,3 and from thence proceeding 
by way of the township of Barq-^ he returned thence to Agra. 

Here he was seized with an illness, and took the jouimey to the ® 
next world on Sunday the seventeenth® of Zul Q‘adah 923 H. 

(Jan. 1618 A.D.). The words nazalM. (The gar- 

dens of Paradise catne down) furnish the date 7 of his death, the 
duration of his reign was twenty-eight years and five months. 

Terse. 

Sikandar, the emperor of the seven kingdoms contiimed not. 

Ho one continues, seeing that Sikandar himself did not 
continue. 

Sultan Sikandar used to associate frequently with poets and 323. 
was himself also a man of taste, and would occasionally compose 

IMSS. 

femMe to that of the text. 

* The text reads fjgr* 8m Sicbar with a footnote Tariaht 

SiwloSiupur. Firishfca reads Siyupur. (? Sibij see Jzn-i-Ajfctari 

( J.) II. 328 » 1. 

9 Firishfca writes Thankar. 

* In the Sarkar of Agra. See Tieff 1. 166. 
t MS, (A) reads 

« Firishta sajs. Snnday, the seventh of Zul Qa^dah, and adds that lie died 
from snfEocjation, owing to the impaction of a moniel of food in the air passages, 
not of quinsy as Briggs translates it. See Bo, text 843, and Briggs I, 685. 

7 MS, (B) reads ^ and omits eiA/o. The letters olita make 

up the total 923. ^ 

54 
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vei'ses affeer the ancient Mintlnslanl * motlcls*, nailer the pseSMlonym 
®f Ouiral^, aceordiitglj ho felt great plrasore in tli© TOiapawioB 
ship of Shaikh Jamal.* ■ The following revms are the praloct of 
the genias of the Sultan,, and tatre wrElten wiili the utmost regaid 
to poetical form. 

Odc.S 

That cypress whose roho is the jasmine, whose hodj the w»e. 
Is a spirit incarnate whose garment the hotfy prorides. 

What prefits the Khatoni musk ? all the kingtloras of Chin 
Are conquered, and hound in the chains of her clustering enrls. 
In tlio eye of her eyelashes* needle the lliread of my soul 
Til fasten and swiftly repair every rent in her rohe. 

Conld Gnlmfch essay to disetjver the chiirins of her teeth. 

He wonhl say they are water-white pearls of the ocean of 
speech.^ 

One of the poets of the reign of Sn!|in Bikandar was the 
Brahman [Uunkar*] who, they say,® in spin oof being an infidel, 
used to give instruction, in hooks of science.'^ The following mnlJn, 
(opening couplet) was spoken [and is a most auspicious 
by liim in the metre of Mas'ud B^, 

Had not fliy glance been the da«^*r, my IwKjrt had not bled 
to-day ; 

HsmI not tliy look been the seipent * I never had lost mj way. 

Also among the great and icaj-netl men of tho time of Sultan 
Sikandnr were ^aikh *AMu-lfi,!i Tuluntbt *** in Dihli, and 
ShaiWi ‘Aziau-llali Tnluinbi ** iu Bamblul, both of whoBii came 


1 MS3. (A) (B) «*^j*i*. 

* MS. (B) fcrfjt MS. (A) 4jl«;x Text ity#J 

» MSS. (A) (B) Jji Text 

* Tho verses are hero given in the order in wim-h they coroc in MSS. (A) 

amt (B), Both MSS. read ^ ami MS. (A) .reads 0 g*. *,^1^ 15 

Text, 

B BIS. f A) Mat-ar? « BIS. (A) Atf.. ■ 

T MSS. (A) (B) omit * MS. (A| reads j|. 

® A&ta,r. A imxioiis Borpenfe which i*ooiioaei!s,,wi«.iso«i lleeiiii;g from it ■ 
see Lam ». v.j^» 

MS. (B) omits H MS. (.%} •Wt 
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to fifiwliistan at tlie time of the rain of Multan, and intwsdliK^ 
tlie systematic study of the intelle^nal sciences into that &matsj. 
Before thei I* time, with the exception of the Shar|t-l-ShaMisiyali, 
and the Shai‘h-i-Sahaif * there w&re ho books current in Hist- m. 
dustan which treated of logic and metaphysics. I heard also 
from my masters,® that more than foity exjTert and profonndlj 
leaimed men have arisen fmm. among the ^disciples of Shai Ht 
: >Abdu-llah, for example, Miyan Ladan, Jamal !Oian of ©Mi, 

i Miyan ^laikh of CrwMiai',3 Miran Saiyyid Jalal of Badaon, and 

others. They say also that Sultan Sikandar, during the iiistrnc- 
^ tiou of the aforesaid Shai^ *Abda-lIah, used to come* and 

I seat himself quietly in a corner nnseen by the rest, fearing lest 

he should interrupt the lesson of the other students, and when 
I the lesson was ended they nsed to exchange the esustomary 

I salutation of SaMm ^ahtikum * and mix freely witli each other. 

I And Shaikh ‘Asizu-llah of Tnlumba, who was a man of gmtfe 

I probity and rectitude, had such an abundant genius and marTelloas 

power of recoUeotiou,* that no matter how difficult or minute 
the subject matter of a liook which a student of intelligence 
might bo reading, he would give his lesson in it without previous- 
ly reading it ; and that time after time when they came up for 
examinafion, and propounded tlie most inscrutable problems, th® 
learned Shail^ would explain them ou the instant while giving 
his lesson. 

f 1 The former of these two works was most probably tho famous eommm* 

iary hy Qntba-d-Din Mahmud bin Muhammad Biai, on the ShamBiyaii, a 
I famous treatise on Logic composed by Xajma-d-Dtu ‘ IJtnar bia *Ali Qaxwmf, 

^ who died A, H, 693 (1293 A D.), see Haji Minlifah N». 7667. Bl-Sabiiffi 

el-kalSmj/oZ»tt dc JMrfephjfsica. The Shark-i-Sahaif mast be the commentary 
mentioned by Iloji Khalifah and by him ascribed to Samarqaiidi. There was 
f another commentary by Bihighti See H. K. 771S. 

S MS. (A) W-i 1-1 J} 

i B MS. (A) has a hiatus between the first and last letters of this imme,. 

* Text and MS. (B) A-jf MS. (A) daf * MSS. (A) (B). 

* ‘ SecoUectiou ’ does not quite convey the full meaning of the word in the 

original which is Jslihzw, this means literally, making present, smis- 

moning. It seems to he used here for the power of calling up at will any 
impression. It is not memory, or latiier rctentiveness, but implies the powear 

I of recalling impressions by purely mental forces after the renfoval of ifce 

stimulus. MSS. (A) (B) read 
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Ofte of his pupils was* Miyan ]patim Sahbali, who is Gom- 
fnonly said to have read the Commentary on the MiJiSh ^ more 
than thirty times in the course p£ his life, and the Mufawwal^ 
more than forty times, ■from the first letter of the BumHllah to 
the last of the word Tammat.* 

Another is Shaito-l-Hadiyah Jaunpiiri, the author of many 
worthy compositions and excelletit hooks, who wrote a commen- 
tary extending over several volumes upon the SedS>yah~i-Fiqhi^ 
while there is no need of mentioning his commentary on the 
Kciftyah : ® in addition to these he wrote notes upon the Xafsir-p- 


1 MSS. f A) (B) 

» The text, and MS. (B) agree in this reading. MS. (A) reads 
which may possibly stand, for .SharJhaiin^i-miftik. the two 

commentaries on the Mifta^. 

Miftdhu4-‘uhm (olavis docirinamm), see Haji Khalifah 12678. This book 
was written hy Siraju-d-Din Abu Ya'qub Yusuf bin Abi Muhannhad bin All as 
Sikkaki who died 626 A.H. (1228 A.©.) 

The hook was divided into three parts, of which the first treated of gramma- 
tical inflection, the second of syntax, and the third of arrangement and com- 
position of sentences. (‘5*^1 J 'Ilmaiu-l-raa'ani wal bnyin. 

(Regarding 'Ilmn-l-bayan, etc., see Garcia de Tasay JRhttoriqnf d»s langneg de 
Vorieni MutSknm, pp. 1*6.) 

A commentary on all three parts was written by Mania ^aeamd-d-'Din 
Mnwazsinl, and this is probably the oommentary alluded to in the text. Other 
commentaries were written on the third part, of which Haji Khalifah mentions 
three as worthy of special notice. 

3 Mufawwal (oommentarias longior). By this book id meant the oommen- 
tary written by Sa'du-d-Dia at-Taftazani (who died 792 A. H.) on the boot 
called Tal^i^u-l-Miftah. It was called by the name of Mv4,awv>al or long 
commentary because after itt completion in A. H. 748 its author wrote a'secon^ 
commentary, an abbreviation of the first, and gave it the name of MuMitafar 
or shorter oommentary. . (dee H. K. II. p. 404). 

* All works written by Muslima bommenoe with dUU-wb Bism/ilWh. In 
ime of God. The word tanimat, stands for wULClf om»3 tammai-il 
the book is finished, and forms the last word, answering to our w6rd 

MSS. (A) and (B) write only 

^ Hiddyah-i-Mqh. (see Haji Khalifah 14366.) 

* Kafiydh. The famous grammar known by this name is Al-K£ftyat fi-l- 
najiw (liber suffioiens) whose author was ghui]^ Jamalu-d-Din abi TJmar 
Usman bin ‘Umr, commonly known as Ibnu-l-hdjib. fob: 646 A. H), Fora 
full account of the work and ite various commentaries see H. K. 9707. 
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Mactarih} and other works, which are read np to the present 
day.® Sultan Sikandar also collected together learned men 8 from 
all parts of the country to instruct him,^ placing on one side 
Shaikh *Abd-n-liah, and Shaikh ‘Azizu-llah, and on the other 
ghail&U'l-Nadiyah and his son Shai^8 Bhakari to discuss S25. 
difficult points. Eventually it became clearly evident that the 
former pair of worthies wei’e superior in oratory, while the two 
latter were the better writers. The death of ^aikh ‘Abdu-llah 
occurred in the year 922 H. ; the following chronogram was in- 
vented to commemorate it : HlQ.iha lahum tui-darajMu4-ulU.^ 

And among the poets of the time of Sikandar, was the afore- 
said Shaikh Jamali Kanbawi of Dihli, to whom Sultan Sikandar 
was in the habit of submitting verses which he had written, for 
his opinion. 

Speaking generally, he had many excellent points, he was a 
man who had travelled much, and had been honoured with the 
fellowship of our master the saintly Jami, ^ may God sanctify Ms 
resting place, and had gained many advantages from* him and 
won his approbation,® and was moreover in the habit of submit- 
ting 1® his poems to that revered master: The following verses are 
by him : 

Verse. 

I wear a garment woven of the dust of thy street 
And that too rent to the skirt with my tears. 

Ferse.l® 

Love's speech is swift, whole centuries of words, 

Friend speaks to friend swift as the eye can close. ’ 

I Tafstr-i-Madarik Explanation of the eouroes from which are souffht the 

ordinances of the law. See Lane s. v. 

» MS. (A) omits * MSS. (A) fB) write »U1*, 

4 MS. (A) ® Both MSS. (A) (B) write 

8 The text reads wrongly here ^ MSS. (A) fB) 

are correct. The quotation may be found in the Qur’an {XX. 17). The value 
of the letters is 922. 

1 MSS. (A) (B) omit Ailt. 8 MS. (A) omits j!. 

9 MSS, (A) (8) iSsbji. 

MSS. (A) (B) 11 MS. (B) omits j. 

is MS. (A) omits this oonplet. 
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’The following ode also, wliicli lie translated and set to nixtsic 
in liis native Hindi, Is marvellooslj inspiring, and is well known.® 

My heart’s desire is fixed on thy abode 
Oh thou that art long absent from my sight ; 

By day and night the thonght of thee alone 
My constant partner is, ask then thy thonght 
Bhonld’st thou desire, to bring thee news of me. 

He also wrote a Tazkirak (Book of Memoirs) to recount the 
assemblies of some of the Shaiy^s of Hindustan, called the 
^yaru~l-*Arifi7t (Biogi*aphies of the Saints) which is not entirely 
free from defects and discrepancies. It commences fi-om the 
326. -venerable Sbiwaja® Ma‘ina-1-Haqq wau~d-Din Ajmiii, and 
finishes wilh his own spiritual guide Shaikh Samau-d-Din * 
Kanbawl of Dihli, in addition to which it contains other matter 
both ® prose and poetry. His Mwan is made up of eight or 
nine thousand couplets. 

SutTAH Ibrahim bik Sultak Sikakdae Loi>i, 

Ascended the throne in Agra in the year 923 H. with the 
concurrence of the Amiris, and Shahzada Jalal ^au ibn-i-SnltEn 
Sikandar® [was appointed to the rule of Jannpur and was styled 
by the title of Snl^n, while E^an-i-Jahan LuhSui 7 governor 
of Hapti came to Agra] and blamed the Amirs greatly for 
associating (Jalal l^an) in the government* of the kingdom ; 

that he had pointed out to them the foolishness ® of 
lore ordera were issued to the Amirs of the eastern 
seize Jalal Eban and bring him to the Court. He 
went from Jannpur to Kalpl and collected a large 
following, and after establishing the Khuthak and sikkaJi m his 
own name, assumed the title of Snlpn Jalaln-d-Dln. A‘zara 
Humayun Shirwani sided with him for a time, but eventually 
<mm.e and had an audience of Sultan Ibrahim. Sultan Ibi alilm 


(JL) omits * MS. (A) omits 

MS. (A) * MS. (A) ijiA 

* From this point there is a very lonp; omission in MS. (B), 

The portion included in square brackets is repeated twice in MS. (A). 
'^MS.(A) 

rLda^h. 9MS. (A)^. 
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mnt to fclie fortress of Haiisi certain of Isis brotbersi wEo were 
inj|msoneil, for, iiislancse Shaltzada Isma^il Khan, -and Husain . 
Khan, and otliera,® ■ and appointeil for each of 'thens. food and 
clotidngand fcwo^ serranfci frara tlie private estahiishtsieht. Then 
he piwieeiled in peraon with the object of conquering* the 
B »stera districts, aJid came to ' Bhnn Gauw, and having settle 
t-lie dit^tarbaaces in Mawia * came to Qananj. There he nominat- 
ed a large number of Amlis to proceed agsuinst Jala! ©an, who 
with thirfcj thousand cavssirj and a c®rt:iiia number of eiephanhi 
had gone off in tli© direction of Agra. MaiikAdam Kakar wfss 
sent bj the Sultan to defend Agra, and certain other Amirs arrived 
to support him- Tiiej succeeded in peranaditig Jalai ©an, by 
making pissing dverfcui-es and nsing altractifre arguments, to 
surrender iii.s paraphernalisi, of royalty and kingly splendour to 
the Saltan, in order tlisit they might prefer his application for 
pardon of his |jasfc offencts and obtain for him the Kulpl district 
as n,jSe§ir. Jailal |©au instantly agreed, and maile over his royal 
caiiopy, his kettle-drums, eketera to Afcdik Adam with itmiructions 
to convey them to the Solt^ in the neighbourhood of Itawa. 

I It will be remembered that A^m Humijoa was the eldest son of Sal^n 
Silandar Lodi, Ism-».*il and Hoi»m were reapecfcively the fourth and fifth 
soras, Jalil being the son, and Ibreium the third. 

* TextriMsda j<ajp MS. (A) more correctly reads jO.- 

8 MS, (A) 

* The text reads here : dsflj tmda MaumghSra pSk i^trda 

while MS. (A) reads Mamim for Maamkd. Meither reading 

is intelligiWe. 

Firishta reads here : 

UjiA ^ J* ^ 

Ij j| ■ jr** jfM 

b ^ ^ b ji~ 

.. sfWikb o.,<«3k*j jo to 

Jai Cband, » ffemindir nf Ohartiiii, a dependency of the parganu of Kol 
which was better known ®s Mawas, -had fought against ‘Umr Kh au the sou of 
SItmndar U^a u Sur and had slain him. Accordingly Malik Qasaa Hakim of 
proceeded against Mm and pat that rebel todeath, and having quelled 
that sadden rebellion came and joined the king at Qananj. 

On the strength of Fid^ta’s statement the above translation is given, and 
I would soj^^est that the text should read •> uHly* elf. 
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The Sttltau worild not agree to his proposal of peace, and despatch- 
ed a large army to oppose Jalal ©to, wlio fled in consternation 
and took refuge * with the Raja of Gwaliar, and the Amirs of 
Sikanda/s party, who had heretofore been a source of Tveakness to 
the administration of the empire, one and all owned allegiance to 
the Sultan. The Sultan expeiienoed * a revulsion of feeling with 
regard to Miyan Bhoh, who was the chief of the Amii'S of Sikaii- 
dar, and had~ heen his vazir and privy councillor, accordingly he 
cast him into chains and sent him. to Malik Adam ; however, he 
treated his sou with kindness and advanced him to the high offices 
formerly held by his father. Miyan Bhoh died in prison, and 
A‘zam Humayha Shirwani, the Governor of Kaira, was sent with 
thirty thonsand cavalry and three ^ hundred elephants to attempt 
the reduction of GwaliSr. Jalal ©to fled from Gwaliar and went 
to Malwa to Sultan Mahmud of Mai wa. After the arrival of the 
Sultan’s troops Rai Vikramajit the son of Rai Man Singh,* who, 
after the decease * of his father, held the government d£ Gwaliar, 
was not able to cope with them, and could not properly defend the 
fortress. The fortress of B^algarh, which lies below® the fort-, 
ress of GwaliSr,7 a very lofty structure, was taken ftom Rai Man 
Singh * and fell into the hands of the Muslims,* and a brazen 
animal, which was worshipped by the Hindus also fell into their 

I MS. (A) omits djt. 

» MS. (A) Furighta calls him Bhura. 

8 The text reads ^ $ih fad three hundred. MS. (A) ireads 
8i fad thirty hundred. Firishta (Bo. text p. 349.) reads also 

* MS. (A) Mw cM. 

B MS. (A) Text reads Pirishta says he died. 

6 MS. (B) continues here. 

1 This fortress of Badalgarh is to be distinguished from anotlier fort of the 
same name mentioned in subseqt^nt page (text page 429) see Am-uAkbart, I. 
(B) p. 380 n. IL Pirishta says it had been built by Man Singh and was a lofty 
fortified building (Bo. text p. 350). 

8 MSS. (A) (B) omit csb- * MS. (A) omits 

10 The text reads Curate rWm a brazen image; bat both 

MSS. (A) (B) xetoA Sutiife rffln a brazen animal. So also 

Pirishta, who says that it was ultimately erected at the Baghdad gate of Dihli, 
and goes on to say tliat “ that cow remained at that gateway till the reiga of 
Akbar ” (p. 350). 


[ 
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hands, and,\was sent hy them to 5gra, whence it was sent by SuitM 
Ibrahim to and was put up over the city gate. This image 

was removed to Jtf atnpur in the year 992 H,, ten years before the 
composition of this history,^ where it was seen by the author of 
this work. It was converted into gongs, and bells, and implements 
of all kinds. 

In those days Sultan Ibrahim becoming distruvstful of the old 
Amirs, imprisoned the greater number of them,® and expelled 
(others) in different directions ; and inasmuch as Jalal Khan 
could not get on with Sultan Mahmud of Malwa, he fled from Maiwa 
and came to the country of Kara Kanka,® where he fell into the 
hands of a tribe of the Gonds,* who took him prisoner and sent 
him as a present ^ to the Sultan who ordered him to be taken to 
HansI and imprisoned with his brothers. "While on the way thi- 
ther he drank of the draught of martyrdom. 

The draught of sovei'eignty and glory is so sweet 

That for its sake kings will shed the blood of their brethren ; 

Shed not the blood of the afflicted in heart for the sal e of 
kingdom, 

Kor they will pour the selfsame draught into the cup for 
thee.® 

After some time, in accordance with the orders of Sultan 
Ibrahim, ii'zam HumSynn ShirwSni, together with his son Fatu 
Khan, abaniioned the siege of Gwaliar Fort which he was witlii»f» 
an ace of taking, and came to Agra, where both were madp 
prisoners. Islam Khau the son of A‘zam ([Khan] 7 Humayun, 
gathered together ® a following in Karra by njieans of his father’s 


328 . 


1 MS. (B) agreeing with the text. MS. (A) reads 2+^ tihJf Jj. 

8 MS. (B) reads 

8 Text and both MSS, (A) fjB). Firishta (Bo. text 351) reads 
OjUA 1)1^ fled to the Raja of Kaclba (?). It would seem we shonlcl 

read Garha-Katanka which is the name of country bounded on the North by 
Panna, and on the south by the Dakhan, see Elliot VI, 30. 

4 For an account of the Gonds, see Sherring, Eindu Tribes and Castes, li 
134 et segg,, see also Hunter Gtti!!., article Central Prot’tnees. 

6 MSS. (A) (B) read dXAU 

6 Firi^ta also has these same lines. 

7 MS, (A). 8 MS. (A) 
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’W'ealth, and, having brouglifc over to liis side the Amirs of that 
district, fought a battle with Ahmad Khan ^ the governor of 
Karra, and defeated him. Sultan Ibrahim accordingly despatched 
Ahmad Khan, the brother of A^zam Humayun Lodi, in command 
of a vast army,* to oppose the Amirs who had fled from his 
camp and had joined Islam Khan. With him also he sent ^ other 
Khans of eminence, such as Khan-i*Khanan Farmali, and others 
of similar' rank. Near the township of Bangarmau, in the neigh- 
boui’hood of Qanauj,* Iqbal Khan, the chief cavalry commander 
under A'zam Humayun, with five thousand cavalry and some 
splendid elephants, broke out of ambuscade and attacked the 
foi’ces of the Sultan, and after throwing them all into confusion* 
withdrew (into ambush). The Sultan by way of precaution 
despatched® a further force to their assistance, but the enemy, 
who had about forty thousand cavalry, well ai’med, and five 
hundred elephants, shewed a firm front against them, until Nasir 
Khan Luhani with other generals arrived from the direction of 
Biliar and engaged the enemy on both sides. A fierce conflict 
ensued between the two armies, such a conflict as baffles deseidp- 
tion, and after a severe struggle'^ the rebels were defeated. 
Islam Khan was killed and Sa‘id Khau Lodi was taken prisoner, 
thus the rebellion was quenched. 

Verse, 

Do not inflict iiigralitude upon a benefactor and generous 
friend, 

Like the cloud, which receives bounty fixim the ocean, and 
rains a storm of arrows upon its breast.® 

As far as you are able, make the requital of favours your habit 
and custom, 

Like the river*, which gives to the clouds an ocean in return 
for one drop of its I’aiu. 

And withal that he liad gained so important a victory, yet 
vas not the heart of the Sultan favourably disposed towards the 

1 MS. (A) omits 

5 MS. (.i) reads 8 MS, (A) ASAL. 

4 MS. fA) wrongly inserts j before JWi|. 

6 Firi^ia S!i;.s, “ after killing eonio and wounding maT) 3 ^” 

<5 MS. (A) ^ 1 MSS. (A) (B) j 

s This miplet is al8o gmnv by PiviHhta. 
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Amirs : and tliey also being aware of tbiis, raised in all directions 
the banners of antagonism. In the meanwhile, many of the 
eminent Amirs of royal descent, as for example A'zani kumayun 
Shirwani, and Miyan Blioh, the Yazir of Sultan Sikandar, 
departed from this world in the confinement of the prison-house.^’ 

This is that same jouraeying place, this interminable desert 
In which the army of Salra and Tiir was lost j * 

This is the selfsame stage, this world of ruin 
Whicli witnessed the palace of Afrasiyab.s 

Miyan Husain ^ Farmali was assassinated in Chanderl, at the 330 
instigation of the Snltan, by certain ruffianly Zadas of 

that place, and Darya Khan Lnhani, goveinor of Bihar, and Sjan- 
i-Jahan Lodi being alarmed,® became disaffected. After a short 
time Darya Khan died, and his son Bahadnr Khan turned i^bel 
and occupied the place of his father. The revolted Amirs made 


anson; 
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d-Din Babar, and induced him to advance against Hindustan. 
Eventually !Oian-i-Khanan laid a complaint ^ against hi.s fatlier 
before the supreme King Bahai’, and poisoned his mind against 
him, and led to discord between them, as will bo related if the 
Most High God so will it. Khan-i-Khanan ivas living up to tbe 
date of the rebellion of Sher Shah, but at last died in prison. 
Sultan Muhammad departed to the world of permanence from Bihar, 
and the Amirs on all sides rebelled agajnst Sultan Ibrahim, and 
great damage was inflicted upoh the kingdom. The pillars of the 
empire began to totter,* and the standard of the fortune of King 
Babar floated high. 

The following is a brief epitome of the matter: Daulat Khan 
and Ghazi Khaii his son, together with the other noble Amirs of 
Sultan- Ibrahim, sent ‘Alam Khan Lodi to Kabul, bearing despatches 
to Zabiru-d-Din Babar Padi^ah, inviting him to attempt the con- 
quest of Hindustan. Accordingly Babar Padi-shah appointed a 
number of his own Amirs to accompany ‘Alam Khan, with orders 
to advance and conquer that country. Having conquered Sialkot 
and Labor with its dependencies, they represented the condition 
of aflairs (to Babar) and the following qifah was written to 
commemorate the date of the conquest of Hindustan. 

Verse, 

Zahiru-d-Din Muhammad Shah Babar. 

In fortune Sikandar, in force a Bahram, 

By his fortune conquered the country of Hind, 

The date of this was Fath badaulat? (Yictory by fortune). 

Babar Padi.^ah marching continuously, arrived at the banks 
of the river Indus, and drew up the whole force, composed of 
ten thousand [veteran] cavalry ^ in that camp after passing the 
troops in review. In the interval, Daulat Khan and Ghazi 
Khan had turned back with thirty thousand veteran cavalry 
composed of Af gh ans and other tribes, and bad occupied the 
town of Kalamir, and prepared to engage Babar’s Amirs at 

1 MS. (B) writes after instead of before it as in tbe text. 

MS. (A) reads 

> MSS. (A) (B) 

8 Fafh la daulat. 'These letters give the date 930 H. 

* MSS. (A) (B) omit !>j». 6 MS. (B) omits 
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Labor, wbile Aiiilr S.msru, wlio had strengthened » the fortress 
of Sialkot, evacuated it as soon as ^azl Khan arrived, and 
took refuge in flight to the camp. Some days afterwards 
Babar arrived at Sialkot where he encamped [and after laying* 
waste the township of Sialkot founded Dholpur.]i ‘Ala.m Kh an- 
proceeded to Dihli by order of Babar, and encountering Sultan 
Ibrahim, made ® a night attack upon the army of the SultSu *: 
and Jalai Khan with certain other Amirs arrived in the course 
of that night and joined ‘Ham Khan. Sultan Ibrahim did 332. 
not stir from his tent till dawn. The followers ^ of ‘Alam 
Khau, fancying they had secured an easy victory, were scattered 
in all directions, only a small number remained* with ‘Alam 
Sian. Sultan Ibrahim, urging an elephant forward, attacked 
the enemy’s centre, who could not withstand ^ his attack. The 
faithless ‘Ham ]^an passing through « the Doab came to Sihrind, 
and thence fled for refuge to the fortress of Gunguna,’ one of 
the dependencies of Malob,8 at the foot of the hills. Dilawar 
Sian Luhani separated from him, and joined the service of 
Babar Padigiiah, and became one of his faithful adherents. ‘Ham 
Sjan also after some time came and had an interview with 
Babar, who, in accordance with his former custom, gave him' an 
honourable reception, and as he was halting at the time of the 
interview he distinguished him with a robe of honour and other 
marks of favour ; and when he pitched camp in the neighbourhood- 
of Kalanur, Muhammad Sultan Mirza and other Amirs ® came 
from Labor and joined him. Thence he proceeded to the fortress of 
Malot in which Ghazi Sian [and Daulat Sian were, and besieged 
it, and Gliazl i[han and Sian-i-Sanan] lo determined upon flight 

1 Not in either MS. (A) or (B) a footnote to the text states that this 
passage occnrs in one MS. only. 

8 MSS. (A) (B) j ijjf. 

3 Tho text reads rightly tijhjU. MS. A reads 

* MS. (A) 6 MS. (B)Ojli/5b. 

8 MS. (B) omits AlAoJ. ' 

1 The text and both MSS. read Gunguna. See Erskine’s Babar, p. 300. 

“ The fort of Kinkuteh,” 

s In Find Dadan ^aa tahatl Jhilam, District Panjab, see Hunter Imp, Qax., 

IX. 263. « MSS. (A) (B) 

18 Not in text. of. MSS. (A) (B) which read MS. (A) 


and lefitlie forfc. Datilai Khan hastened to tender his submission, 
and his faults were ^ pardoned as on former occasions ; and on 
the day of public audience when they brought him into the pre-^ 
sence with two swords tied round his neck, orders were given that 
he was not to be brought in in that (humiliating) manner. On 
tlie contrary, Babar sent him a respectful summons, and bidding 
him be seated * gave him a place near himself.^ 

That is (true) generosity to shew kindness to the wrongdoer. 
For the generous cannot but shew kindness to a friend. 

■ However, he distiibuted his effects among the soldiery,^ and 
the fortress of Malot, which apparently means Malot itself, fell into 
the hands of Bahar Padishah. Some few days after this occurrence 
Daulat !]^an, who had been imprisoned by Babar, died in prison^ 
and Babar proceeded to the Siwalik hills in pursuit of GhazI 
TTh anj and encamped ® at the foot of the Diin,'^ which is a very 
high hill, Ghazi Khan was not to he found. Babar accordingly 
returned stage by stage to the frontiers of Sihriiid, and pitched his 
cam^ on the banks of the Gha gh ar ; ^ thence he came to the borders 
of • Samana and Sanam, and gave orders to Amir Eattah Beg to 
proceed to within, a short distance of the camp of Sultan Ibrahim, 
who, after the defeat of *Alam Khan, had stood fast near Dihli, 

MS. (B) goes on ^ Olj! j j 

I MS. (A) reads jf mlAlif. 

* MS. (A) MS. (B) j i>j^ 

5 Compare the account of this given by Babar Mmself, see Elliot lY. 24d, 
Firisbta’s account (Bo. text p. 378) tallies with that given by onr author. 

4 In MS. (A) the word precedes bi the text it follows it. 

4 Pirishta does not mention the death of Daulat Eban, and tells ns that 
Babar took possession of Ghazi Khan’s library of valuable books, of which he 
kept some for himself and gave the rest away- 

6 MS. (A) djy. 

1 The text reads {:)jA h i:yo\A with a footnote variant MSS.(A) 

(B)r6ad er*!*? se® IXzak-i-Babari, Elliot lY. 247. “ Marehing thence 

and passing the small hills of Abkand by Milwat we reached Dan. In the 
language of Hindustan th^ call a Jalga (or dale) Dan.” 

t MS. (A) 9. MSS. (A): (B) omit jA. 


and bring intelligence of the position and strength of his armyj 
and at this camp Baban the Af gh an Who had been in revolt came 
and had an interview (with Bibar). From this camp also Shali- 
zada Muhammad Humayun Mirza, together with Khwaja Kalin 
Beg and other notable Amirs, were despatched against Hamid Khan 
the KJtass-i-Khail (Chief of Cavalry ) of Sultan Ibi'aliim, who was 
advancing at the head of a force from Hissar Firoza to give them 
battle. They proceeded by forced marches, and a severe eugage- 
Hient took place. I^amid Khan was defeated, many of his men 
being either killed or taken prisoners.^ The sarlear of Hissar Firoza 
with a revenue of two ci'ores,* was given as a rewai'd to the Shah- 
zada, and Bihar Padishah encamped on the bank of the Jamna, two 
marches from Shihibid, and detailed Khwaja Muhammad Sultan 
Mirza, and Sul tin Juuaid Mirza ^ Bii'lis to oppose Da’ud Klian 
and a body of Amirs of the army of Sultan Ibrahim, who had 
crossed the Jamna with five or six thousand cavalry. Accordingly 
they also crossed the Jamna and gave the Afghans a second drub- 
bing, killing them and taking them prisoners, while the remnant of 
the sword took refuge in the camp of Sultan Ibrihim. 

Marching thence, having drawn ,np his right and left wings and 
centre,* King Babar reviewed them in person. Eight hundred 334. 
gun-carriages ® had been prepared, in one day. Usta ® ‘Ali Quli 
the Artillerist, acting upon my orders, had followed the custom of 
the Turkish artillery, and bound together the gun-carriages with 
chains aud raw-hide thongs, twisting them into the form of a whip- 
lash.l' And in the interval between each pair of guu-carriages 
six or seven shelter pai-apets ^ were placed, so that on the day of 

I MS, (B) j^\. 

* MS. (AJ see however Am-UAkhan Il.’fJ.) 293. » MSS. (A) (B). 

* 'bardnghdi', right wing. jawdn^dr) lefs wing, called also 

jwwdngul. ^ul or 9.^1, means the centre of an army. {See 

Pavet de Courteille Diet. Turk-oriental), see also Brskine’s Babar, p. 227. 

* Text writes MS. (A) writes this word 

® Ustad AH Qall (Erskine’s Babar, p. 302). 

de 0. does not give this word. (?) the end of a 

whip, t. e., the lash. See Brskine’s Babar, p. 304. 

* The text reads tdbra-i-purMdk. MS. (A) omits the words 

purMidk, while MS. (B) writes purMdk-i-tufdng, All 

these readings appear to be incorrect. Fo^^ <«6r«,'we should road 



the battle the riflemen might be able to in safety from tlie sheltei’ 
of tbe guns and pai'apets. He had determined ^ to march, and en- 
camp with the city of Panipath in the rear of his army, and to use 
the line of gun-carriages as a front line of defence for his tr'oops,8 
while the cavaliy and infantiy should come into action from behind 
the gun-carriages with ^ arrow and musketrj- fire, while the remain- 
der of the cavalry should advance on both sides, and keep up a 
constant attack,^ and in case of necessity, should retire to the cover 
afforded hy the gun-carriages.^ Accordingly on Thursday the last 
day of Jumaidu-l-A khi r ^ 932 H,, he encamped in tbe vicinity of the 
cifcj of Panipath, at a distance of six Jcrohs from the camp of Sultan 
Ibrahim, whose force was composed of a hundred thousand cavahy 
and a thousand elephants, while the army of Babar Padishah l’ com- 
prised fifteen thousand cavaky and infantry on a rough estimate.^ 
The troops under Babar used to make daily sallies from unexpected 
quarters, and attack the A fgh an army, bringing in several heads : 
in spite of which Sultan Ibrahim and his men did not dare to make 
a single attempt at any counter attack during all this time.® At 
last one night Mahdl Kbwaja, Muhammad Sultan Mirza and cer- 
tain other Amirs, with five or six thousand men made a night 
attack upon Sultan Ibrahim’ A^army. and after killing a large 

tura, with the meaning palisades or uhattis, see Pavet de Oourteille Diet. Turk- 
oriental s, V. IA?'* pieces de bois eb defer qu’on relie ensemble avec des 
ebaines et des crochets, et derriere lesquelles s’abrifcent les soklats. See also 
Erskine’s Bubar, p. 304 n, 2. See also Pers ; Lat Lexicon s v. Ij also Elliott 
IF. 251. 11 .. 4. This seems to be undoubtedly tbe correct reading, the word 
tiebra having been written by oar author in mistake for the words 
having been subsequently added. Sacks full of gunpowder would 
a not very comfortable shelter for riflemen. 

1 MS. {B> Jlf*. a MS. (A) 8 MS. (B) J 

4 The text reads j with a footnote to say that this is the 

reading of all three MSS., but that probably the verbal noun of action should 
been written. MS, (A) gives this verbal noun go clearly 

MS. was not one of tbe three from which the text was edited, 
and writes 

1 MS. (B) 8 MSv (B) 

for CJfk* MS. (B) writes-wrongly 

H MS. (A) 



number of them retuniod iu safefcj. In spite oE the consternation 
into whicii this tlu'ew them, the enemy were not put upon their 
guard, ^ and on Friday the eighth of the honoured month 
in the aforesaid year, Sultan Ibrahim with a large army, strong as 
the brazen rampart of Sikandar,® clad in iinn. armour came out 
to the figiit. 

Babar Padishah also, having arrayed his army with all the 
pomp and circumstance of war, and shewing a firm unbroken fi’ont, 
gave orders detailing from the left wing Amir Qara Qurchi and 
Amir Shaikh ‘All, with certain other Amirs, and from the right 
wing, Wall Qizil and Baba Qushqah, with the whole force of Mu- 
ghulSj to form two parties and attack the enemy in the rear, while 
the Amirs of the right and left wings in a body, and from the 
picked troops,* Amir Muhammad Gokultash, and Amir Yunas ‘Ali, 
and Amir Shah Mansur Birlas, with other famous Amirs, should 
lead the front attack : and since the Af gha ns [were specially ob- 
servant of the right wing, Amir ‘Ahdu-l-‘aziz, who was with the 
reserve, was ordered by king Babar to reinforce the right 
and when he got within bowshot of the enemy,® the bodies of 
enemies took to themselves wings, and the bird of the sonl of many 
of them took flight from the cage of the body, while the wings 
others'*' were clipped by the shears of the two-edged sword. 

Verse. 

So vast was the river of blood which flowed on that battle 
field 

That the feet of the waiTiors could not stand against its flood ; 

The breeze which blew from that battle field at morning time 

Brought to the nostrils the odour of tbe heart’s blood. 

The slain lay in heaps,® while those who escaped death by tbe 
sword became the poi’tion for kites and ravensv A period of two 

1 MS. (A) writes MS. (B) agrees with the text. 

% a j jab. So called because in the Time of Ignorance it 

was held in special honour, inasmuch as war or fighting during this month was 
held to bo unlawful, .sec Lane s.-!;, 

8 MS. (A) omits jAixwt, 

4 MS. (B) B Omitted from MS (B). 

8 The text is wrong here : we shonld read Ji>, dar shaiha-i-th' on 

the authority of MSS. (A) (B), 

MS (B) supplies after J jJ. 

’' We should read 
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qams^ has elapsed since this event up to the time of the cotn- 
positiou of this Muntakhab, but ap to the pi'esent, the noise of 
conflict and shouts of combatants proceeding from that field of 
battle reach the ears of travellers at night. 

In the year 997 H. (1588 A.D,) the writer of these pages® 
was proceeding one day at eai'ly morning 3 from the city of 
336.. Labor towards Eathpurj and had to cross that plain, when these 
terrifying noises reached his ears, and the people who were with 
him imagined that some enemy was upon them. I also witnessed 
with my own eyes what I had heard related. Submitting this 
divine mystery to the Almighty we went on our way. 

Sulpn Ibrahim together with a party of attendants was taken 
in an unknown desert and put to the sword, his head* was brought 
into the presence of Babar Padishah, and ^ about five or six thou- 
sand who formed Sult^an Ibrahim’s retinue were put to death in 
the one spot. 

Verse. 

It is plainly evident ^ to thee that this dark world is a snare 
of calamity, 

Tltou kttowest ^ now that the world is full of guile, and des- 
perately deceitful. 

That man from fear of whom no one would enter the water 

He himself is drowned iu the ocean, an ocean without bounds.* 

• Babar Padishah after gaining this® signal victory departed 
thence, and reached Dihli on the same day and encamped there. 
He then caused the ]^ntiah to be read in bis name,^i despatching 
Shabzada Muhammad Humayfm Mirza and all the Amirs to 
Agra, with orders to make forced marches, and to seize the 
treasure belon^bog to Ibrahim, which was of untold value, aud 
divide it among the soldiery. 

1 The qara is a» -nneertam period of tim©, here it probably meaQS a 
l^ace of forty years^ 

* MSS, (A} (B) tji tjrtjf. & MS. (A) 

* MSS. (A) (B) 6 MSS. (A) (B) supply >. 

a MS. (B) reads ^ MS. (B) reads 

8 Bead hero b for ti|j U. footnote to the text states that 
is the reading of all three. MSS. 
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Verse. 

He who sacrifices Lis life upon the field of battle 
t Sacrifice thy gold to him by way of generosity, 

i However brave-hearted a man may be 

I He cannot be eager to fight when he is withont food.’^ 

; This event took place' in the year 932 H. (1525 A.D.), and the 

£ Hindus invented this date ShahJct shudan-i-IhrahzTn ^ (themartyr- 

I, dom of Ibrahim) to commemorate it. Prom that time the empire 

once more passed from the A fgh an Lodi family, and rested on 
^ the descendants of Amir Tlmiir Sabibqiran. The duration of the 

I reign of Saltan Ibrahim was nine years. 

I Z-AHlRTT-n-DiN Mohammad Babae Padishah Hhazi. 337. 

1 After this ascended ® the throne ^ of sovereignty, and by his 

justice and liberality adorned the world with fresh lustre and 
i gloiT» sent rewards to Samarqand, ‘Iraq, I^urasan and 

Kash gh ar. He also despatched offerings ^ to the sacred cities 
of Makkah and Medinah, and to the holy places of pilgrimage, 
j and sent off gold beyond price to all the inhabitants of Badakh- 

j shin and Kabul, to each its separate store, from the vast treasuries 

of Hindustan. He converted the world into a rose garden. The 
Amira of Hindustan, notwithstanding his conciliatory behaviour 
and efforts to improve ® their fortunes, did not yield obedience 
to him, but behaved like unruly savages,"^ and took to fortifying 
themselves in their fortresses and estates,® while Qasim Sanbali 
in Sambal, and Hizam [^an in Baiana, and Hasan l^an Mlwati 
in Alwar, and Tatar Kban Sarang Khan ® in Gwaliar, took refuge 
in their respective fortresses. Itawa was held by Qntb Khan, 
and Kalpi by ‘Alam Khan, while Qananj and all the eastern 
^ districts were in the possession of the Af^ans, who, in the reign 

of Sttltan Ibrahim also, had refused to own bis 8way,i» and “ 
having raised the son of Bihar Khan to the throne, gave * ** him 
the title of Sultan Muhammad j his empire extended as far as 

* MS. CB) MS.. (A) 
t MSS CAJ ^ (B) after 
» MS, (A) 

tt. MSS. (A) (B) supply j. 


1 MS. (B) reads 
s MSS. (A) (B) .Sj+i. 

& MS. (A) reads 
8 MS. (A) omits J- 
10 MS. (A) 

B MS. (A) 



Bihar, aud Nagir Khan Luhani and Ma‘ruf Farmali and other 
powerful Amirs gavo in their allegiance to him, while a slave of 
Sultan. Ibrahim named Marghub, having fortified the township of 
Mahawan, which is situated at a distance of twenty hrolis from 
Agra, on the far side of the river Jamna, refused to own him as 
king. 

Accordingly troops were detailed by Babar Padishah to conquer 
these countries, and Firoz Khan, and Sarang Khan,^ and Shaikh 
Bayazid, the bi*other of Mustafa Farmali, with other Afghans 
coming and tendeidng their submission, were given jaegirs? 
Shaikh Khiiran who was one of the Hindustani Amirs, and also 
one of their most accomplished men,® being unrivalled in the art 
of music, came with his whole following and had an interview 
(with Babar) in the Doab. 

Tlie territory of Sambal was confeiTed as a JSegzr upon Sbah- 
zada Muhammad Hnmayun Mirza, The Amii’S seized Qasim 
Sanbali and sent him to Babar, while another body of men had 
been sent against Baiana, and bad besieged Kizam KKan, keeping 
him closely invested. In this year also Rana Sanka having wrested 
the fortress of Khandar,* which is in the vicinity of Rantanbhur, 
from Hasan son of Ma^an, was in possession of it; and Shahzada 
Muhammad Huraayan Mirza,® with a party of Amii’s who had 
been appointed ® to capture and hold Dholpur, wore ordered to 
proceed against a body of Af gh ans of the Luhani faction who 
were close on fifty thousand, and had advanced beyond Qanauj. 
Both Saiyyid Mahdi Khwaja, and Muhammad Sultan Mirza, who 
had been oi'dered to capture Itawa,7 joined the retinue of the 
Shahzada,® who brought into subjection the whole of the 
eastern distidcts as far as Jaunpur. In the meanwhile Rana 
Sanka and Ijlasan Khan Mi wati raised to the throne one of the 
sons of Sultan Sikandar Lodi, named Sultan Muhammad, with 
the title of Padshah, and started on an expedition against the 
territories of Babar with a large following and vast^ army. 


1 MSS. (A) (B) 

3 MSS. (A) (B) supply 
* MSS. (A) (B) f>, 

1 MS. (B) writes **1^1 for 
S MS. (A) 


» MSS. (A) (B) 

4 MSS. (A) (B) jlAi/. 

6 MSS. (A) (B) 

8 MS. (A) writes Shf2h. 
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Marching by way of Basawar^ they arrived in the noiglibour- 
hood of Pathpur, otherwise known as Sikri.* Nizatn Khan, the 
Governor of Baiana made representations to the Con I't of Babar 
and gained a certain degree of influence. Rafi‘u-d-Din Safwi, who 
was one of the most powerful Saiyyids of Bal^,® and the chief * of 
the tx’aditionists, and who, having come to Hindustan in the reign 
of Sultan Sikandar Lodi, had been given the title of Sazrat-i-Mii- 
qaddas ( His Holiness), came and had audience of the Sultan and 
tendered his service, Tartar Eian Sarang !^ani also, after that 
Eana Sanka seized the foi'tress of Khandhar, and the infidels had 
got the upper hand, first of all sent a representation to King 
(Babar) saying, I intend to surrender the fortress of Grwaliar; 
but when Khwaja Ilabilm Dad and Shai^ Khuran and a further 
party also ai’rived, he was ashamed (of this weakness). This party 
fhen, by the guidance of Shaikh Muhammad ^aug, who was un- 
rivalled in his time, and was the chief authority on the science of 
da^watu-l-asmcL,^ entered the fort by some skilful stratagem and 
took it from Tatar Khan whether he would or no, and sent him 339. 
into the presence of Babar Padishah. In just this same way also 
Muhammad Zaitun the Afghan gave up the fort of Dholpur to 
tlie Amirs of Babax', and coming in had an interview with the 
King. In the meanwhile, Rana Sanka ^ had arrived on the confines 
of Baiana and was doing damage to the country, and had, after 
a halt of a few days, reached Pathpur; Babar Padishah, with a 
small body of the soldiery which he had with him, left the capital 
of Agra with the object of engaging him in battle. He also wrote® 
a despatch to summon Shahzada Muhammad Humayuu Mirza, 
ordering him to leave Jaunpur in charge of certain eminent 
Amirs, and to come himself with all speed to take part in that war ; 
the victorious Prince, having taken the country of Haraud and 

1 MS. (A) * See Hunter, Imp. Qass,, IV. 433. 

S MSS. (A) (B) ^1 Am. * MS. (A) 8 MS. (B) 

8 Lit. ; calling upon the names (of God). This is a term need to express a 
system of incantation which is held to be lawful by orthodox Muhammadans. 

For a full account of it, see Hughes (Diet, of Islam) article Da^wah, p. 72. 

MS, I'D) reads The text has a misprint for 

7 MS. (A) 8 MSS. (A) (B) % " 9 MS. (B) 

W Footnote variant to the text reads Bai'Id. 
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Bihar from KaBir !|^an ^ Lnhanl, and having appointed Khwaja 
Aniii*, Shah Hasan and Amir Junaid Birlas to the government of 
Jannpur, proceeded by way of Kalpl, and by adopting measures 
j^arfcly peaceful and partly warlike, brought over ‘Alam S?an the 
governor of that place,* and made him one of his adherents. He 
lost no time in attaching himself to the king’s service, and was 
granted many royal fa vonrs- 

At this same time, that pattern for the great ^ and noble, 
i^waja Kliawind Naqshhandi arrived from Kabul, and the Amirs 
sitting in council determined by a majoi’ity, that, seeing that the 
araiy of Hana Sanka is currently reported to exceed in multitude 
the ants and locusts, it appears advisable to strengthen the fortress 
of Agra, and that, leaving it in charge of a gairison, the sovereign 
of Islam should pi'oceed in his own excellent person towards the 
340. Panjab, and wait for the development of unseen events. The king 
did not agree to the decision of this council, but girded up bis 
loins to carry into effect bis intention of a jOiSd, and setting bis 
heart upon martyrdom, marched in the dilution of the field of 
Fatbpur and made this project the aim and object of Ms ambition.* 

■ . Verm, . 

Since the soul must of necessity at last leave the body. 

This is best, tbat, wbeu the time comes, it should at least 
depart with honour. 

The end of the world is this, and nothing moi*e 
Tbat after a man’s death, his name should remain. 

The Atnira also, placing their hands upon the sacred word, 
(the Qur’an), swoio an oath to renew their compact and carry 
out their intention of making war upon the infidels, for the 
exaltation of the sublime creed,* and the promulgation of the 

l A footnote variant Nnsrat Khan. So also MS. (B). 

» MS, (B) re^ Hakim-i-Bnkliira. 

S The text reads HjaS so also MSS. (A) (B). A footnote to the text 

says that this reading is found in all three copies, hat that ^hsj jg correct. 

* SIS. (A) 

* The Kaliioah, There is no fi-od but God and Muhammad is tiie 

Apostle of God,’* xivii. 21 and xlviii 29. See also Hughes (Diet, of 

Islam) ai’t ; jEraIiMiia&. 
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glorious law, deeming tie field of battle to be a joyful assembly, 
and doing full justice ^ to tie claims of manliness in such a way 
as the eye of time had never before witnessed, and after many 
strenuous efiEorts the standards of Islam floated bravely on high, 
while the banners of infidelity were laid low. In the thick of the 
fight an arrow found its way to the forehead of Hasan giST, 
Miwati, who was an infidel \vho used the Kalimah ; they cast him 
into a well and took to flight, while he fell into the well of Hell, 
although a eei'tain a Jogt^ in form and appearance, in 

the year 060 IL, after the death of Salim Sliah Af^an Stir, 
i-aised a rebellion in Miwat, and called himself^ Hasan Khan, 
and mention^ certain of the secret signs to the Mi walls, still, a 
certain number acknowledged him. Tlxc composer of this 
Mmdakhab (selection) also, in the year 965 H, <1557 A.D.) saw 
him » in Agra, bnt no signs of nobility or autliority were visible 
in his features, ^ and the late Khan-i-;^anan Bairam ^an used 
to say, that Hasan Khan l^llwatl 7 was .a man who commanded a 
large following, 8 and was of kingly appeaiance, and had a 
poetical temperament. His poems are well known; bnt tins 
mannikin ® resembled an uncouth rustic, his ajipeainnee was cxv 
tremelj repulsive.^i God forbid that this wretch, should be tlmt 
Hasan Kh an. 

After some time certain of the i^anj^as of Miwat moved 341 - 
by indication and jealousy put him to death. A short time 
after this« victory, that gallant king was attacked by a severe 
illness, and after that be had reached the age of fifty yeaw, he 
departed from this transitoiy world to tlie eternal l^ealms in the 
year 937 H. (1530A.D.). 

The ©ate or the death of ^ah BIbae. 

This took place in the year nine hundred and thirty-seven. 

The words Wia^i-mauswal also form the date of his decease, 

1 MS. (B) reads S»y, » MS. (B) omits 

s MS. (A) imds ■* MS (B) MS. (A) 

6 MS. (B) ^ Beth MSS. (A) (B) omit 

7 Botli MSS. (A) read 45 %i«for 

« MS.(A} • « MSS. <Alf Bj 

10 MS. (B) ^ ^ 

MSS. iAj (B) omit .15 Ul). 
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while the date of his birth may be found from tlvis (3onplet. 

Since this revered monarch was born in the sixth of Muhar- 
ram, 

Tlie year of bis birth * also is Shash-i-Muharravi. 

The duration of his reign in Mawarii-aimahr, Badairhshan, Kabul, 
and Kashghar, as well as in Hindustan, was® thirty-eight 3 'ears. 
He had succeeded to the kingdom at the age of twelve, and 
Sxwaija Kalan Beg wrote this couplet in his funeral ode : 

Alas 1 that time and the changeful heaven should exist with- 
out thee. 

Alas I and Alas ! that time should remain and thou should’ st 
be gone. 

Among the learned men. of his time is Shaikh Zain Khani,® 
who translated in most elegant^ style, the Wdqi^at-i-Babarl,^ which 
the deceased monarch wrote, and the following verses are by 
him : 

Verses. 

Thou hast rested with thy guardians and hast fled from me 

What have I done ? or what hast thou heard or seen from 


There was no necessity for injustice to enable thee to seize 
my heart. 

I would have yielded it had’st thou but desired it of me. 

Verses.^ 

So straitened did my heart become for longing for those lips 
of thine 

Too narrow was the way by which my soul should quit its 
earthly shrine. 


1 The text reads correctly j] Jh*» but both MSS. (A) (B) read 
tar^M-v/awt, the date of his death. 

The letters of the words give the date 888 H. This woald 

make him fifty years of age in 988 H. This couplet has a variant reading 
which is given in the footnote to the text. 

8 MS. (A) omits 8 MS. (A) reads 

* Waqi‘dt-i-Bdban. This, called also Tuzai-i-Bdban is the work of which 
Erskine’s translation is so well-known. I can find no other reference to the 
translation from the original Tiirki here referred to by our author. Sec 
Elliot Y. 218 et sego;., also Brskine’s Babar (Introduction). 

Footnote variant , * MS. (A) reads ^ J- 
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My, verses are Taotli ratiotial and traditional, and my desire is, 
that Maiilana Hasan, avIio comprises in himself all rational ^ and 
traditional science, may hear them. 

Another is Maulana Baqa’i who wi^ote a Masnavi in the metre 
of the Makhzan-i-Asrar.® At the moment I do not remember a 
single poem of his. 

Anotlier® is Maulana Shihabu-d-Dm the Enigmatist, AA'hose 
general learning was overshadoAved by his special skill in the 
composition of enigmas, and at the time AAdien Darmash lOian ^ 
Avas appointed ® by Shah Isma'il SafaAvi Hinsaini to the Govei nor- 
sliip of Khurasan, that pArince of traditionists, Mir Jamalu-d-Din, 
the traditionist, oue day AAdiile the preaching was giniig on, in 
dispelling the apparent contradictioir betAA^een the sacred woi'd. 
Verily your Lord is God, icho created the lieai'cns and the. earth in sU 
days,'^ and that true Hadis (tradition) that He created li“ ir- rld in 
seven days,‘^ exprlained it in tvAm AA-ajs ; Maulana SJjihribu-tl- 
Din® refuted it, by adducing one after another several exceUoni 
arguments, and wrote a treatise on that subject, to which the 
learned divines of that time subscribed'*^ their signatures. The 
writer of these pages also on the same occasion Avrote a feAV lines 
of prose U'nd poetry, fi’om Avhich the folioAving ruhuti is selected ; 

Quatrain. 

This Avriting Avhioh has appeared like lavA’ful magit?. 

Its jjoetiy and jirose are purer than the pmrest Avator 

I 51S3. (A) (B) read JJtM. 

8 MS. (A) supplies See llii-i-Alcbarl (B) I. p. 595 n 2, also Beale, 

p. 67. 

5 MSS. (A) (B) Bee Beale, p. 243. ShiMba-d-Diii died in the 

reigu of Humayun 942 A. H. See next page. 

4 MS. (A) 55' 

6 MS. (A) Darraash^fm. « MSS, (A) (iJ) 

1 QurTm VII. 52 X. 3. 

8 See Mishkal xxiv. I. 3. " Clod created the earth on Satui'<l:iy, nod the Uilk; 
on it on Sunday, and the trees on Monday, and uupleasatib thing;! on Tiiosiiav, 
and he created the light on Wednesday, and scattered the beasis of the earth 
on Thursday, and created Adam after afternoon praj or on Frii.la.y, i.iie last of 
the creation.” ■ 

9 MS. (B) writes Shihab only. 10 MSS. (A) (B) write <5“'l 

11. The text reads MS. (A) omits the word and 

MS. (B) reads possibly for 

57 



It is a gleam from the bHghtries.'! of “ the brilliant Star,^ 

III describing whose dignity the tongue of ineditatirm is strnok 
dumb. 

The following enigma on the name Kashif is also by him. 

Quatrain. 

With a vietv to deceive tlie heart of this broken-hearted one, 
That idol with mouth like the rosebud is eveiy mosneut s 
displavihg coquetry. 

Upon the leaf of the rose she wrote that curling ringlet 
And then displayed her moon-bright face from ^ one corner.'* 
The death of the Maulavi took place at the time of the return 
of tlie Emperor Muhammad Humayun, whose abode is in Paradise, 
from hi.s expedition to Gujrat in the year 942 H., and Mir Kimnd ^ 
Amir the historian invented the clu’onogram 8hi]uthu-i>-sdqib. 
And one of the wonderful inventions of that Enipei’or, whose 
shelter is the ]>ardon of God, is the Khatt-i-Babari ( the Babari 
), in which writing he indited a copy of the Qur’an, end sent 
it to the sacred city of Makka : his anthology of P<.‘rsian and 
Tiirki poetry is well-known. He has also composed a book on the 
Hanitite Theology called Mubaiy]jin^ and Shaikh Zaiuu-d-Dln^ 
wrote a commentary upon it which he entitled Muhin, His trea- 
tises 5 on Prosody are also in common use. 


i ShihSbu-d-Din was called Sbihabu-g-saqib (the brilliant star) ; these words 
also give the date of his death, see post. 

3 MS. (A) reads J' iov 8 MS. (A) reads for jl. 

* The following is the explanation of this Midamma which is cuntiiined iu 
two last lines of the Biiba'l. e>f That is 

say t she took the woru ^ and removed from it the dmra or curved por- 
of the J lam, thus leaving ^ ; to this she added c>f an Sar-i- 

lat is to say the last letter of the word the letter thus 

O... (S’. To this she added ^ j'J raM-i-wah, the first letter of the 
word whicli is in Arabic This will give the whole word UlSM. 

Beale, p. 150. « MSS. (A) (B) omit 

reads thiP®' 

MS. (A), see Elliot and Dowson IT. 288, et seqq. 

9 MS. (B) reads for see Elliot and Dowaon IT. 219. 
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Vine. 

The lieaven, wliose sole skill is oppression, 

Has this one object, to wring' each moment the heart’s blood ; 
It gives hot to the tulip the crown of ro5’'alty without laying 
low under the foot of oppression the head of a ci’owned 
monarch. 

NASiRU-u-DiN ['Wau-d-Dox ya]' Muhammad Humayun 
Padshah-i-Ghazi. ' 

Marching by forced mai’ches from Sanbal in the year 937 H. 
(1530 A.D.), with the concuiTence of Amir Khalifa who was the 
agent and- prime minister® of the Government, ascended the 
throne. Tlie following chronogram -was invented to record the 
date. 

Verse. 

Muhammad Humayhn Sh5h of auspicious fortune 
"W ho is the best of kings by virtue of his merit 
Tbe year in which he ascended the kingly* throne 
Was distinguished by the words ® 

Moreover, inasmuch as at the time of his accession he 
made present of ti’ays filled with gold, another chronogram was 
invented in the words Kishti-i-Zar (Tray of gold). After dis- 
posing of all matters of importance he led an army against the 
fortress of Kalin jar, ^ and,^ after quelling the itisurrection of 
Sultan ‘Alam ibn-i-Sultan Sikandar fiodi, nrho had raised a revolt 
in Jaunpur, returned to Agra and made a great feast, at which 
entertainment twelve thousand people were distinguished hy the 
bestowal of robes of honour. 

Verse. 

A king will have the upper hand of his enemies , 

When his ar^my is happy and contented ; 

But if he withholds their just i-eward from his soldiery. 

They in turn will withhold their hands from the sword. 

In those days,® Muhiammad Zaman Mlrza ibn-i-Badi‘u-z-Zaman. 
Mirza'!' ibn-i-Sultan Husain Mlrza, who had hostile intentions 

I MS. (A). ' 

® The text reads MS. (A) reads 

8 T£hairv,4‘Muluk. Besb of Kings. The letters of the words 

give the date 937 H., as do also the letters of the words JJ 
Mikti-i-zar in the next line. 

* MS. (B) writes 1^ Kallchar and 

6 MSS. (A) (B) supply » MS. (A) 1 MS. (R) 
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was captured. Sending liini to the foriress of Baiatia, orders were 
given for liis eyes to he put out. The pupil of his eye remained 
uninjured however, and shortly aftt^r, he esciapedfrom prison and hed 
for refuge to Sultan Bahailur of Gujrat. Iti.s said tliat at the time 
when Muhammad Siaman JMirza joined Sultan Bahadur, the latter 
was engaged in besieging Chitor, and the weathei* was exceedingly 
hot. ^Muhammad Zaman Mirza was seized with a pain at the heart-, ^ 
for the cure of which the physicians declared ijulqand (confection of 
roses)* to be indispen.sahle. iluharnmad Zaman Mirza begged 
Sultan Bahadur to send him a piece of this (fulqnniL lie aeeord- 
345. -ingly summoned his ^nrhatdar ( prepartir of beverages), and enquir- 
ed how much tjuIqtiiuJ there had been brought with the camp ; he 
replied that there- must, he mure than twenty cart loads. 'I’he whole 
of this ho sent to the camp of IMuhammad Zaman ilirza,* and 
apologetically explained that this amoutit had been estimated as the 
probable requirements of the army, if it were not sufficient he 
begged to be exeu.sed. It eventually transpired that the juice 
of tlic (julqand used to be extracted for his use, and that tor this 
reason there were ^ so many cart.s accompanying him. Mul^am- 
nuid Sultan Mirza, wdth his two sons Ulugh Mirza and ^ah Mirza, 
proceeded to Qanauj and laid the foundations of revolt, and when 
the king, now deceased, wrote and despatched to Snlpn Bahadur 
letters summoning !Mnhamniad Zaman !Mirza, Sultan Bahadur 
sent hack a discourteous reply he accordingly determined upon 
the conquest of Gujrat, Bahadiii, having collected an army to 
reduce the forti-e.s.s of Chitor and oppo.se Rana Sanka, engaged 
him in battle, and besieged Idui. Tatsir Khan Lodi being despatch- 
ed by him, came and gained po.ssossiou of the fortress of Baiaua, 
extending ,hia depredations as far as Agra ; a-nd after a fierce 

1 MSS. (A) (B) 4^^ 

8 Gulqand. Confection of rose-petals and honey, said to be a ^wev- 

fal cardiac stitnulanfc and tonic, see s.-r. 

5 MSS. (A) (B). 

* MSS. (A.) ® MS. (A) reads <5^? for in the text, 

6 For the text of this reply and an account of the circumstance, under 
which it w'aa written, sec Bayloy’s Bistort/ of Gvjenlti pp. 377 to 380. 
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wkh Mirza Hamlal, in Avhnth he attacked with three 
thousand® men, was put to the sword with all his following. 

While Sultan Bsihadtii* w^as hesie^injif Chii or for the second time, 
Mnhannnad Humaynn Padshah'^ moved airainst him from A "la ; 
and in i his same j'ear Alirza Kamran, proceodinj^ by fox*eed marchea 
from IjJihor to Qandnhar, <leFcated Ham Mlrza, the hx-olher of 
Talimasp, wl:o was be.sieirin^ Ivliwaja Kalaii Be^, and'* 
the folio will hemistich gives the date. 

Zada Pdd^dh Kdmriiti Sdm rd.^ 

(King Kami an defeated Sfun ) 

Maulaua Bekasi 7 also writes the following 
Vf^rse. 

At that time when the crown and the golden goblet stands in 346, 
sight, 

When amid the joy and feasting is seen the form of the 
flagon and the chasing of the cup, 

I enquired from wisdom, why hast thon cast dowm in oni* 
midst the gold-scattering crown, like a crimson tulip F 
She answeretl, the heaven, by way of assigning a date to this 
encounter, has cast down tlie golden crown,® in consequence 
of the defeat of the army of Sam. 

Muhammad Huinayun Padshah, eonsideiang that it would he dis- 
gracefnl to go np against Sultan Bahadur and engage his attention 

1 MS. (A) 

8 The text reads 81 3000. MS, (B) roads Shii^ 

600 . 

8 MS. (A) writes MTrzf.. * MS. (A) omits »1A. 6 MS. (A) j ijO. 

6 fj ujtj^ AiiSb 35,aJ. These letters form tlie date Qta. IL 

7 Footnote variant Shih':ln. 

8 ^L. jj t 1 i (5 letters of this line form the 

date 943 in the follmvitif? way. 

The literal meaning of the line ihay he taken thus; 

Has case aw.ny the crown of gold (Taj-i-Siar) from the def<«t of the army 
of Sam {Khifcaat-i-Sipfih-i-Sam). By iSj-i-Zar is me-ant the letter J, rhe 
first letter of the word the valaa of which is 7 ; this being cast out frOm 
the value of ^ikatfi-i-SiiHiU-i-Sam gives 949—7 = 943. 



wliile he was engaged in the siege of Chitor,* halted at Sarnng- 
pur. Sultan Bahadur meanwhile forcibly reduced the fort of 
Chitor, after which he engaged in war with Padshsih (HumayCin) 
for a space of two mouths in the neighbourhood of Maudsur, a 
dependency of Malwa, but owing to the fact that no supplies of 
grain could I'each the camp of Hahadur, man aud beast died from 
starvation, and 2 Bahadur with five of liis most trusty Amirs left 
royal tent hy the rear door aud fled towards Mandsur.® 'iMie 
following verse comineniorates the date of this event 

Hnmayun ^ah-i-Ghazi, who has thousands of slaves in his 
palace like Jamshid, 

"When he came victorious towards Gujrat, returned in triumph. 

the glory of the sons of Timur. 

Since Bahadur fell humbled aud abject, 

The date thereof was “ The disgrace of Bahadur.”* 
Muhammad Humayim Padshah pursued him, and the Mughfil 
soldiers came upon Bahadur one night while he was asleep, and 
were near taking him prisoner, hut he made his escape with five 
or six horsemen towards Gujrat. Sultan ‘Alam Lodi, how’evex*, fell 
into their hands and they cut oif his feet. The army of Humayun 
Padshah pursued Bahadur by rapid marches and laid waste 
Ahraadabad. Bahadur leaving Ahmadubad went to Kanbhayat,® 
and from there to the port of I)ip,i and at that time the fortress 


1 See Bayiey, Eixtory of Giizriit, p. 382. 2 MSS, (A) (B) supply j here. 

* MS. (A) reads so also footnote %’ariaiit io text. 

4 Zull-i-Baitflditr, Tliese letters form the date 942 H. We may 

also read Zill-i~Bahudur, in whiuh case we translate “ tlie subrntssiou of 
Bahadur.” 

6 MS. (B) rends which the text givo.s in a footnote variant. 

This Rppe.ars from the context to be the true reading. 

6 Cambay. The name Khamlna is said to be derived from Khcimbha or 
Stambhatirth, the pool of Mahadeva under tbe form of tlio iiiilar gf'd. Sen 
Hunter Ini'p. Gnz., III. 271. See also Tiellenthaler I. 370 et seqq. 

T Tiell I. 395, writes Bin, appolee Dtp dans la langue da pays, est uno 
petite lie sitnce dans (pres de) la ])resqu’ ile de Soreth oii se trouve uno, 
ville et un chateau ti&s fort, appartenaiit anx Portugais avec uu petit territoire. 
La ville est sfqm™® dii chateau par un canal taille dans la pierre. Un poht 
de bois joint I’un ii. 1’ autre, Elle a un port commode, dnqiiol sort chaque annee 
un vaisseau charge de marchandises pour Mosambique. Div, est a 60 milles 
portugais de Surafce vers I'Ouest.’’ 

also A'm-i'Akbarl l. 343, and II. 265. also Bayiey, Hist, of Qujrfit, 319 n. 
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of Jatipanir ^ was also taken after a battle by the Padsbab, and 
treasure be 3 'ond computation fell iuto bis bands. 

The j^ear in which this happened may be leai'iied from the 
following verse : — 

Wisdom sought for the date of the victory of Shah Humaynn 
and discovered this, .. 

“ It was the ninth of the month of Safar.” ^ 

Then Bahadur, in concert V7ith the Zamlndars of the country ® 
of Sorath, collected a force and proceeded towards Abnindabad. 
Mirza ‘Aslcari who, after the return of Humayiln Pad.^ah towards 
the East,* remained at Ahmadabad with tbe intention of having 
the Kh utbah I’ead in bis own name, in 'which project he had the 
support of Amir Hindu Beg-; however, he could not eari’y out his 
plan, and after slight opposition left for Janpanir, the governor of 
which place, Tardi Beg, having entrenched himself, sent letters to 
the court conveying the tidings of the revolt of Mirza ‘Askari. But 
at the time when Humayun had left Mandir on his way to Agra 
Mirza ‘Askarf met him on the road and gave in his submission, 
and Bahadur took Janpanir from Tardi Beg without the necessity 
of fighting.® [And in this year Shaikh ® Jamaii Kanbawl of 
i)ihli left this transitoiy world for the kingdom of eternity. A 
chi’onogram has been invented to commemoi’ate tins in tbe word.s 
Khimu-i-Hind huda (he was the KlmsiTi of Hindu, stan)].7 In 
this year also Shah Tahmasp came up against Qandahftr from 
‘Iraq to take vengeance on Sam Mirza,® and® I&waja Kalan 
Beg leaving the city empty, and leaving the Diwanyi|(na (Hall 

1 Or Champaiilr. See Bayley’s Ewiory of Giijrat, pp. 390 seqq. 

2 S jy ului- Sh ahr-i- Safar Md. These words give the date 942 H. 

3 MS. (A) omits A A footnote variant reads Burhanpur. 

6 The portion in square brackets is omitted in MS, (A) in this place. 

6 MS (B). 

7 oi.it The letters of these words give the date 942 K. 

There is a footnote to the text calling attention to an alleged discrepancy in 
tlio (hates of the ihironograms, and asserting that represents 932 and 

not &4.‘i?. TIuh is a mistake. 

8 MS. (A) here inserts the date (942) in figures. 

9 MS. (A) here inserts the paragranh relatine'to the- death of ShaiMi 
Jamaii, swpra n 6. 
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of audience) locked up just as it was, adorned -vvitli its splendid 
carpets, its magnificent furniture, and all the appurte nances of 
the audience clnimber, came out to invite Shah Tahmasp to alight 
at that pleasantly prepared ^ resting place, which he did, and® 
gave Ivhwaja Kalau Beg great pi’aise for his conduct, saying, that 
is a good servant whom Kann*an Jtltrzii possesses. Shah Tahnnisp 
left Qandahar in clnirge of Bada gli Khan, one of his own Amirs, 
and returned to ‘Ti-aq. ddirKu Kamran at this same juncture, pro- 
ceeded by forced mai-ches fiom Labor, and aniving at Qandahar 
t(jok j)os.session of it, liluhammad Zaman Mirza, Avhom l^aiiadur 
had despatolied after his defeat to inflict injury upon Hindustan, 
took advantage of the {ihsence ® of Mirza Kamran to invest 
Labor; but, when he heard tidings of the return of Hnniayun Pad- 
shah to Gujrat, reti-aced his steps. At the expii’j of one year 
from the accession * of JInmayun Padshah in Agra, l^iir Khan 
Af gh an Sur, in the fihsotico of Humayfui, collected a large force, 
and look pos.sessiou ^ of the counti-y of Gonr, Bihar, and Jaunpur, 
and also the fortress of Chinar. Huraa 3 'un Padshah encamped ® 
before the fort of Chinar, with the intention of opposing Shir Khan, 
on the fourteenth of the month of Safar in the year 943 H., and 
besieged Jalal Khan, son of Shir Khan, who eventually obtained 
the title of Islam Shah. In a short time by the exertions of Rural 
Kh an the Artiilorist, (on whose name Sultan Bahadur had written 
and desijatched the following enigma : — 

[_Haif hashad nnm i Su sag bar zahan, 

Mllsli dar janash nilt o nama^ hikhtsany^ 

It were a pity to take the name of that dog on one’s lips 
Place a stake (inikh) in his life (jan) and read his name). 

I MSS. (A) (B) 8 MS. (.\) supplies J. S MS. (B) omits 

4 MSS. (A) (B) read b MS. (A) 

* US. (A) ASAU, 

T This mH*a'>nma or enigma requires explanation: The English 

vension is natnratly meaningless. 

The words in the original, Rrcmlkhnnf contain as ivill be seen the 

woi-(] rn/kk octwoen the syllables Those form the word dIjj/iIrtnvrH, 

one nieaning of which is /i/e, for which the synoiiy*ii in Bet'Sian is So 

the writer says; Place the word in his life I'dljy rainai,) and yon have 
luH tiarne dl KH imM. an, hr., IturriT Khtln. 
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be reduced ^ that fortress, but Jalal Eban escaped by means of a 
boat, and joined Sbir ^an wbo was engaged in conflict ® wifcU 
Nasib Sbah Governor of Bangala. Humaynn ^ Pad 8]iali arrived, 
after tbattbe Governor of Bangala had been wounded in battle with 
Shir Khan. Kasib Shah ^ submitted himself to Humayun, and 
acted as his escort. Having entrusted tlie Goverament of Jaunpur 
to Mir Hindu Beg, with the rank of Amirii-l- JJmara, and a golden 
tlirone, he proceeded b}’ way of Garin, ^ a iiari’ow pass separating the 
countries of Bihar and Bangala, which Qutb Ipiau the son of Shir 349, 
Klian and Khawass Khan, the well-known servant of Shir Khan, 
had fortified, and came into Bangala. Shir Khan not being able 
to withstand liim, left by way of Chahar Khand to the fortress 
of Rolitas, and fell upon the rear of Humayun’s array, and gained 
possession of the fortress of Rohtas by crafty means, in the follow- 
ing manner. He alleged as a pretext that he had a large number 
of families ® with him, and having placed two thousand armed 
Afghans in closed littera sent them towards the fort. The Raja 
of Rohtas being tired with avaricious designs upon the wealth and 
families of the Afghans threw open the gates of the fort. Then 
the Af gh an soldiers who were concealed in the litters leapt out, 
and entering the fort,® put them all to the sword.® 

IMSS. (A) (B) 

* MSS- (A) (B) read . muharaba. The text reads wrongly S^**!*^. 

muhdaara. 

5 Dele f> MSS. (A) (B). 

4 The Persian text is rather obscnre, this seems to be the meaning. 

6 MSS. (A) (B) see Elliot and Dowson IV. 3^ n. 2. 

6 The text reads Isr’biS \j iyA. with two footnote variants 

and The meaning is not clear, blit from the Tdf /iA-i-Shrr Shdhi this 

appears to be what is meant. See Elliott and Dowson IV. 357. 

A still better reading however suggests itself namely Awf 

instead of We should then translate : “ And inasmnch as be 

had very many families with him obtained possession of the fort in the follow- 
ing manner.” 

1 The Skssr* Milinfa i.<, as its name implies, a litter so closed in that the 

curtains snrromid on all sides the sitter npon it. See Lane s. r. dks,., 

8 MS. (a) reads jij j|>>, 

® Jtegarding ibo truth, etc. (.See MS. Copy). 
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The climate of Bangala proved so extremely suitable to Humay un, 
that he changed the name of Ganr to Jaimatabad (The realm of 
Paradise), and having halted there for (two or)^ three months 
returned. In the meanwhile Shir Khan’s affair was assuming large 
proportions, and his following was increasing. He wrote a letter to 
Humayiin, saying, ‘all these Af gh ans are the servants and retainers 
of His Majesty the King, and beg to be granted jaegirs,^ if the king 
will think about a jdeglr for them, then it will be well, but if not, 
hunger wdll drive them to open revolt. Up to the present time I 
have kOpt them in check, but now they no longer obey me, and 
the proverb is well-known. The hungry man xoill throw himself 
upon the sword. For the rest whatever the king says is law.’ 

Humayun, when he grasped the contents of the letter; saw clearly 
what its object was, and seeing that the opportunity had passed by ,2 
and considering the bareness of equipment and inefiBciency^ of his 
army, which had I'ecently been doubled, many horses and camels 
having died, while the remainder were so jaded and emaciated that 
they were of no use whatever, he set about devising some remedial 
measixres. Mit za Hindal, who had accompanied the king as far as 
Mongir, was despatched to 5gra to put down the rebellion ^ of 
Muliammad Sultan Mii’za, Ulu gh Mirza, and ^ah Mirza, who had 
360, fled and had done great mischief in the Dihli country, and were now 
returning. Muhammad Zaman Mirza, after that Sultan Bahadur 
was drowned in the sea owing to the treachery of the Firangis,® 
could not accomplish anything, and again sought refuge with 
Humayun. 

1 MSS. (A) (B) omit jA. S MS. (A) omits t*. 

8 Ba'il az khardln~i-Basni. After the ruin of Basra. 

A proverbial expression equivalent to the English “ slintting the stable door 
after the horse is stolen.” For the story from which the proverb arises sec 
Qharh-i.Nahju-l-Bald^a by ‘.-^bda-l-Hamid bin Abi-l-HadId al Mu'tazilT. 
When All ibn Muliammad Satobu-z-Zau] besieged Basra in the year 255 H. 
Ahmad Abul-.\bbils, son of Al-Muwaff.-iq h-lllah came up and opposed him, but 
not until Basra was ruined. Hence the proverb. See Arabum Proverbia. 
PreytHg MI, p. 129, No. 774 . 

4 MS. (A) reads MS. (B) 

8 MS. (A) omits »>t***j. 

* Phis happened at Din on the 3rd Ramazan A.H. 943. See Bay ley, History 
of Gujarat, -pp. &96, 397. 
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And in the year 945 H. Mirza Hindal, at the instigation o£ cer- 
tain turbulent innovators,*^ put to death ShaiHi Buhlul, the elder 
brother of ShailA Muhammad Ghaus of Gwaliar, who was one of 
the chief exponents of the art of invocation and incantation, ^ and 
who enjoyed the full confidence and friendship of Humayun. The 
■year in which this event occurred was commemorated by the chro- 
nogram Faqad mala Shahidan.^ Verily he died a martyr’s death, 
Mirza Hindal in this year read the Khuthah in his own name in 
Agra. Humayun despatched five thousand picked men to rein- 
force Jahangir Beg the Mughul, and making over the rule of that 
country to him, with pei’mission to read the Ighutbah should occa- 
sion ai’ise, set out for Agra, and, all unprepared as he was, reached 
Jausa,* which is a village on the bank of the Ganges, The Amirs 
of Jaunpur and Chiiiar came in and offered to tender their services. 
Shir Khan seized the head of the road, and being aware of the 
distress of tlie army, placed between it and his own army a canal,® 
which joined the Ganges, and, owing to the rains, was quite full of 
water, and for three months encamped over against the King. It 
is said that during this period when they were confronting each 

l MS. (A) reiuls Muftiyau. 

9 MS. (A) reads J ^'*•1 du'wat-i-Jsma mi si/tr, “ the invocation 

(of the attributes of God) and magic.’’ Da'u'uh is said in tlm Jawahiru l- 
Khamsa to be used for several puvpo.ses, fstablishment of friendship or enmity, 
for the induction of sickness and death, or for the cnro of disease, for the ac- 
complishment of desires temporal or spiritual, and to securo victory in battle. 

By A.s//i« is nieimt tlie names or attributes of t(ie Deity ; they are of 
two categories, the Asmdu-l-JaldUijeh or “ terrible attributes” and the Aamau4' 
jamilllyeh, “amiable attributes.’’ For a full aeconnt, see Hughes, Diet, of 
Isldin articles Da'wah and Magic. 

B cube Faqad mata ^ahUan. These words give the date 945 U. 

MS. (B) appends the date in figures. 

B^ootuote variant Jausah. 

6 The text reads which him no meaning. A footnote variant 

is given <^^*3 which means water oozing from the ground. This is 

the reading of MS. (B). MS. (A) reads raku'e We should read 

rahdhC) in the sense of a canal or aqueduct. See Elliott and Dowson IV. SlOn . 
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otliei’, Humayun one day sent Mulla Mu^arataad ‘Aziz,’ who was 
an old fiieud of Slur Ehan, as an ambassador ^ Shir Khan w-as 
afc that moment with his sleeves® roiled up, and with a spade in 
351 his hand, in spite of the heat, was busy preparing the fort and 
enti-enchmenta. 

When Mulla Mahammad came near he washed his hands, and 
having ordered a shjimiana^ to be pitched, sat on the grouiul un- 
ceremoniously, and after hearing the King’s message said, “ Take 
this one message from me to the King and say : ‘ You yourself desire 
war, but your army does not, I on the other hand, do not desire 
wai’j® but my army does ; for the rest the decision is the King’s.’ ” 
Then he fseiit Shaikh Khalil, ® one of the descendants of the 
yenerable Shaikh Farid Ganj-i-Shnkkar. may God sanctify his soul, 
who was the spiritual guide of i^ir Khan, to Hnraayun, and made 
overtures of peace to him, representing that he was willing to give 
up to Humay fin’s representati%’e.s the whole country with the 
exception of Bangala, and would have the ^utbah and sikka estab- 
lished in Hnmaynn’s name. This agreement was ratified between 
them by an oath on the Divine Woi*d, and Humayun’s mind wns at 
peace with regard to Shir Kh an. 

A brhlge was ordered to be thrown across: but Shir Kbau was 
plotting treachery and deceit. 

Verse. 

^lake the camel lenp from the I'oom of the deceit of the world, 
because out of craft, 

In that room where they speak of peace the camel is clad in 
armour. 

I flee from the camel of the heavens and the room of the earth. 

Because tiici’o ax’e maddened camels surrounding that room. 

The following moraing he siirpi isod and attacked the army of 
Humayuo, without giving them time to <lraw up in line. After a 
short skirmish Humaynn’s army was defeated, and the Afghans 

1 MS- (A) reads tsjkji MuhaDimad Yarghftri, MS. (Bj reads 

Mohammad pur ‘Aziz. 

8 Head for MSS. (A) (B). 

8 Omifc f) MSS. (A)(B). 

h ^amidna, a kind of marqupi' cnHaistiiig of a fiiit awning sapporfc- 

ed by four poles and having no aide curtains, 

S MSS, (A) (B) omit . See Elliot and Dawson IV, 371 and note 
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ai'ri%'iiig first * at the head of the bridge broke it down, while theii' 
artillerists and archei*3 seated in boats kept the army nwder a per- 
fect hail of fire, drowning * them in the oce<an of destruction, 
Mufiammad Zainan Mirza was overwhelmed by the tempest of death, 
and Hnniayun urged Lis horse into the water and was in dread 
of drowning, in fact was on the point of drowning, when a water 
carrier s came to his aid and I’escued him from that whirlpool of 
destmction. Then he turned towards 5 gi*a. Bhir Khan wrote 
this verse upon that event : — 

Thou givest sovereignty to Fai-id the son of Hasasv,^ 

Thou givest the army of Humajun to the fishes 
Although the master (Ustad) has [this second verse] — * 

One thou exaltest and givest him sovereignty. 

Another thou castest down from hi.s thi’oncs to the fishesd 

This event occurred in tlie year 946 H. and to eoraraem orate it 
the following chronogram was written : 

Sala7iiat hawad Pdd^ah kase.^ 

And Shir after the victory turned back, and came to 

Bangala, and after fighting several engagements® put to death 
Jahangir Quli Beg witii all his following. In that country he 
read the Khuthalt in his own name, and assumed the title of , Slu r 
Shahjl® and in the following year proceeded with a vast armv 

^ plghtar (Text), MSS. (A) (B) read bhhiar, in great rmmbera. 

2 MSS. (A) 

s Named Nizam according to Firishta, who says thataa a reward Humayun 
permitted him to occupy the tiirone for half a day. Briggs II. 87. 

*MSS. (A) (Bj c.*^. 

6 Shir Shah was originally called Farid Khan, and his father’s name was 
Hasan Khan. 

8 MS. (A) omits these words. The text has a ftmtnote saying that the 
above is the reading of two MBS., but that tlie correct roading ia 

No authority exists for such a reading. 

The verses in question are by Pinhinsi, 

f Here the reading cf MS. (A) is followed which reads 

jy y A 

8 MS. (B) adds the date in lignres (9*16}. 

8 MSS, ( A) (B) omit See Elliot and Dowson, IV, pp. 376—378. 

’Abbas Khan tells us he had assumed the title of 
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ixitending to capture Agra. Kamran Mirza, prior to the affair of 
Jausa, after hearing of the victory of 8hir Khan and the i-ehullioa 
of Mirza Hiiidal against Hamayun, returned from Qandahar to 
Labor, and leaving there came to Agra, which he reached in the 
year 946 H. Mirza Hindal himself, before the ariival of Mirza 
Kamran, in tlie absence of Hurnayun, laid siege to Dihli, in which 
Mir Fakhr ‘Ali and Mirza Yadgar Nasir had fortified themselves ; 
but not meeting with any success joined hands with Mirza Kami’an. 
Mir Fa^r ‘Ali also came in and had an interview with him, 
353 but Mirza Yadgar Nasir would not leave the fort. Eventually 
Mirza Hindal separating from Mirza Kamran proceeded to Alwar. 
When Hurnayun heai-d these tidings, he became still more despon- 
dent,^ till that eventful defeat took place :* after the defeat at Jausa® 
he proceeded by forced marches, accompanied by a few horsemen, 
and arrived unawares at the tent of Mirza Kamran in Agin,. Tlie 
Mirza also knew nothing of his coming ; both brothers upon recog- 
nising each other hurst into tears.'*' Afterwards Hindal Mirza and 
Muhammad Sultan Mirza and his sons, who had for a time shewn 
hostility, came in and offered their submission for certain consider- 
ations ; Their faults were pardoned and they sat in consultation. 
Mirza Kamran ostensibly l»ad this intention, that, inasmuch as the 
army of the Paujab had gathered fresh force, Hurnayun should 
grant him leave to proceed against Shir Khan and endeavour to 
take vengeance on him, while the King sliould remain in ease and 
tranquillity at the Capital. When Hurnayun declined to accede to 
this proposal, the Mirza put foi’W'ard a claim to proceed to ® the 
Panjab, and urged an infinity of reasons, giving colour to the 
suggestion that a refusal would cause him insupportable annojmnce. 
Accordingly Hamayun acceded ® to all his requests, saving only 
his return ; and Khwaja Kaian lieg was exerting his efforts to 
procure tlie return of Mirza Kamran to the Paujab : so that this 
argument was carried on for six months and nothing was settled,? 
In the meantime Mirza Kamran was taken ill with a complication 


i MSS. (A) (B) 8 MS. (H) A-iha., 

» Text Chausa. * MS. (A) 

i MS. (A) 

® MSS. (A> (B) 

? Omit the woi-da JIA MSS. (A) (B)- 
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of severe diseases, ^ and wlien the diagnosis was arrived at that the 
source of the disease was a poison, winch had been poured into his 
life’s cup by the hand of circumstance, he was led by the whisperings 
of interested advisers » to entertain suspicion against Humayun 
and imagined that perhaps it was he who had administered » 
poison to him. Ill as he was he returned to Labor, and in breach * 
of his former agreement that he would leave the whole of his 
army at Igi a in the service of tlie king, took the whole of it 5 with 
him, with the exception of two thousand meu whom he left under 
the command of Sikandar. Mirza Haidar the Muehul and 
Du^latV Kashmiri also remained at igra, and wert~kinX 
treated. ©an waxed bold at the success of these hypocrisies 
and towards the close of the year 7 aforesaid reached the bank of 
the Ganges, and despatching a 8 force under his son Qutb Khan 
sent him across [the Ganges] 9 against Kalpi and Itawa." Qasiin 
Husain SuHan Usbeg, in concert with Yadgar Nasir Mirza and 
Iskandar Sultan, after a fight in the vicinity of Kalpi, pntto death 
the son of gliir :©an with a large number 1° of his followine- 
sending their heads to Igi-a. 

HnmajSn started to oppose Sliir Khan with a large force com- 
p^ed of some hundred thousand cavalry, and crossing the river of 
Qanaaj encamped in face of bis enemy for the space of one month, 
rhe array fflir Khan did not comprise in all more than 
five thousand n oavalry. It was under such circumstances that 
Muhammad Snltan Mirza and his son fled a second time from 
the king, and the remforoements of Mirza Kamrgn also took flight 
to La), or, and the Mudiuls of the King’s army , were scattered in 

I Amrifi-mutarndah. Lit. : Di»s.e, of opposite t-o, . 

0 ., those disesees, the tveatmeot of one of wlnoh tends to aggravate Z 

S Aiiti MSS. (A) (B). 

• MS. (B) ij| tola. 4 MS. (B) cJHif for ofl*) 

Tela hero iji ijA. Ij „gg ^ 

• Road oKia j MS. (A). 

7 MS (Bj reads wrongly for jU^fjx 

« MSS. (A) (B) 9 ^ 

W MSS.(A}(B) ^5^. . 

» MS. (B) says panjah hazar, fifty thousand. 
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all directioTia The vains now came on, and inasraneh as the camp 
of Hnmayhn’s army was on low lying ground, he desix^ed to march 
from there and encamp on the high ground. At this veiy time ^ 

Shir Khan drew up his troops, and came cut to give battle. This 
en«ragement took place on the day of the ‘Ashura, the 10th of 
947 H., and a chron<'>gram was found for it in the words 
}Diarah{-i-7nulk-t-Dilli? The greater number of the Mughul 
soldiers refused to fight * aud took to their heels, while a small 
body of them who engaged in fight, strove manfully in battle,^ 
but things hn,d gone be 5 '’ond control, and it was of no avail. The 
king I’ode off with the intention of going to the high ground, ’ 

his action of lus in itself afforded an excuse to his men to flee, 
and a srriou.s defeat ensued. Moreover the king while crossing the 
river Ganges hecamc separated from his hor.se, and by the help of 
fiimra.su-d-l>m Muhammad of Ghazni (who eventually became 
the foster-father of the prince’s most excellent majesty, aud was 
honoui'ed in Hindustan with the title of A‘za.m Khan),& escaped 
from the water and returned to Agra; but seeing that® the 
enemy’s army was coming up in pursuit, he could not remain 
tliered so made his way to the Panjab with all speed. 

At the commencement of Rabi‘u-l-awwal of this year all the 
Sultans and Amirs of the Cha gh atai tribe® assembled for f 

conference in Labor. Hypowisy was still the order of the I 

day, and Muhammad Sulpn and his sons fled from Labor to | 

Multan, while Mirza Hindal and Mirza Tadgar Hasir thought j 

it ad visafole to proceed to Bhakkar and Tatta. Mirza Kamran 

i MSS. (A) (B) JA 

5 These letters give the date 947 H. J 

6 Jang nS karda. MS. (A) omits tartib, 

4 MS. (B) reads AJili jjji J 

t Shamsu-d-Dln Muhammad Atka Sian, son o£ Mir Yar Mnhammad of 
Ghazni. See. Ain-i-Afcbari (Blochraann) I, p. 321 (Jso. 15). 

The word Atka, Ailbd, or Atakti is a Turki word, signifi'ing precepteur 
instituteur, p&re de lait (Pavet de Courteilles). < 

The wife of Shatnsn-d-Din was appointed anakuh or wet-nurse to Px-ince 
Akbar at Arnarko^. i 

« MS. (A) omits 7 MSS. (A) { B) read tj^j. 

^ For a full account of the Line of Chaghatai, sec Sfey and Elias Tdri^-i- 
Hashidi. pp. 28 et seqq. MS. (B) writes 


jH-nycd iliat tliis coiiferonce miglifc speedily be dissolved so 
thiif. he mi gilt go to Kabul. After long consultation liumayun 
sent. I\rirzii Haidar with a large party wlvo bad accepted service 
in K.'ishmir, to that district. Tt was agreed ^ that Khwaja 
Kill an Bog should follow Mir/hi Haidar, and tliat Harnayim 
hiinscdf also sliould proeetjd thither after the conquest of Kashmir. 

When Mir/.a Haidar arrived at Kau.sliahra^ which i.s a well- 
known place, ho entered that country with the coiicnrronce of 
certain Kashmli'is and compiei’ed it: and on the 22 nd of Rnjab 

of this saTiie year he gained possession of that country. Khwaja 
Kalaii Iltig had gone to Sialkot. When tidings reached the king 350. 
thiit Kljan had crossed the river at Snltanpur and had arrived 
within thirty Icrohs of Labor, Huinayfin, on the first of the month 
of Rajab in the aforesaid year, crossed the river of Lahor, and 
Jlirzii Kamran, after breaking his solemn vows, agreed for certain 
reasons to accompany Humayiin as far as the neighbourhood' of 
Bahira, and miwaja Kalan Beg made forced nuirchcs from 
Sialkot, aud joined Humayuu’s camp. Mirza Kamiiin together 
with Mirza'Askarl, separating S from the king, proceeded in com- 
pany with Kh'vaja Kalan Beg towai-d.s Kilbul, while liumayun 
proceeded towards Sind. ]\lirza Hiudiil, and :\Iirza Yad'gfu' 

Kiisir also, after accompanying him for a few sta,ges, left liim, 
and after a few days returned, by the counsel of^ Amir 
Abul Baqa. On the banks of the Indus such great scarcity 
prevailed in the camp of Humayun, that one 67:r ^ of the 
smaller millet « could sometimes not be bought oven for an 
a±mn^ The greater part of the army perished owing to this 
scarcity, while others died from 'want of water, till ' at last 
Humayim with a small number joassod on to the districts of 
Jaisalmlr,^ aud the country of .Marwar, where strange ^ incidents 

1 MSS. (A) (B) J Nows}.ora. 

® MSS. (Ap (B) supplying Jl. 

MS. (Bj roads in company with. 6 About two pounds. 

® Q]!i<-dl.a.i-Jairicr7. This is the Iliudusttuii, or rather, thu Panirihl 

name. In Persian it is called arzaji. 

T The proper average price of this grain being si.v dum per man of f„rty 
sirs, the above represents an oiihancerueut of price reprusoutud by the ratio 
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occurred. After undergoing great hardships and distress, which 
it is the invariable custom of the Heavens to inflict, he betook 
himself to ‘Iraq and having obtained reinforcements, ^ah 
Tahmasp gained possession of Qandahar and Kabul, and collect- 
ing a great army re-conquered Hindustan. This exploit will be 
described in its proper place if the Most High God will it so. 

ShIb Khan ibn i Hasak Sub 

Whose name was Farid and his title Shir Khan, ascended the 
throne of empire under the above title, which he assumed. The 
367. chronogram Kharabui~Mulh-i-Dilll * was invented ® to record that 
year. 

Inasmuch as he, by favourable oirciimstances and his own 
cleverness and bravery, rose from the rank of Beg ® to royal dignity, 
it is essential to give a brief account of his career. The father 
of Hasan Sur, Ibrahim by name,* in the time of Sultan Buhlul, 
came to Hindustan from ® Roh, by which is meant Af gh anistan, 
entered the service of Sultan Buhlul, and was stationed in the 
vicinity of Hissar Firuza and Narnul, After his death (his son) 
Hasan became a servant of Jamal Khan, one of the Amirs of 
Sultan Sikandar, and was gi’anted the Jaegir of the pargana of 
Sahsaram and Khawaspur, dependencies of the fortress of Eastern 
Rohtas.® He had five hundred cavalry under his command. In 
consequence of the unkindness of his father, and the jealous 
enmity of his brothers, ^ of whom there were seven, he left his 

1 These letters give the date 94Y H. (1540 A.D.) MS. (B) adds the date in 
figures. 

* MSS. (A) (B) with for aA as in the text. 

» The text reads }\ MS. (B) Jl MS. (A) 

The first seems the only intelligible reading in the sense in which it is 
translated. 

4 Omit MSS. (Ah(B). 

6 The text and both MSS. read JRadah it should be tjj lioh. See 
Firishta Bo. text, p. 413, also Elliott and Dowson IV, 308. 

4 Bohtas Sharqt. Rohtasgaph in the ghahabad district of Bengal. The 
other Rohtfis is in the Panjab. See Hunter jftnp. Qaz,, XII, 78. 

1 The text reads 6arMardn-i-a‘ydm. Uterine brothers. 

MS. (A) roads AMkydfl brothers by the same mother, but a different 

father. Prom the context it is clear that Badaoni means all the sons oi 
Uasan by his four wives. (Steingass), see E and D 310. 
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home and giving up the service of Jamal Khan spent some time in 
Jaunpur in the acquisition of science, and in perfecting himself ^ 
in knovrledge, until he had read the KSfiyah * with its commentary 
and other epitomes, besides acquiring by heart the GuUstdn, Bus- 
tan, Sihaiidarndma and other works. He used to go the round of 
monasteries and colleges, associating with the learned doctors and 
Shaikhs of that country, and busied himself with the improvement 
of his character. After some time he was reconciled to his father, 
and was entrusted by him with the management of his Jaegtrs. This 
he carried out with equity and impartiality, using clever devices ® 
for the punishment of rebels, and kept them in check.'* Later 
on circumstances again led to an estrangement between Farid and 
his father, and going to Agra with his own brother,^ be elected to 
enter the service of Daulat Khan,® one of the chief commanders 
of Sultan Ibrahim, and laid a complaint against his father and 
brothers® before the Sultan.® The Sultan however, was displeased 35g 
at this and said, This is a disgraceful and inhuman state of 
things that a father should be displeased with his son and that the 
son should complain against him.^® Upon the death of Hasan, 
Daulat Khan made a representation to the Sultan, and obtained 
his desire in securing those parganas for Shir Khan. There he 
remained for some time,^^ and eventually was led by the enmity 
of his brothers to enter the service of Bihar Khan, the son of 
Darya Khan Luhani,'* who had read the ^utbah and issued the 
sikka in his own name in Bihar, and had assumed the title of 

I There is a little variation in the reading here ; M3. (B) reads 

JijlAi ^ ms. (A) also reads excellencies* 

9 Al-Kdfiy ah fi‘L nahw. A celefarated work on Arabic grammar by Shaikh 
Jamalu-d DIn, (Ibnu-l-IJajib )5 for an aooonnt of this work and its commen- 
tary, s«e H. K- No. 9707. 

8 MS. (A) tJWl * MS. f A) 

6 Nizam was the brother of Farid Khan by the same mother. 

8 Daulat Khan the son of Bndhu., was a oommander of 12,000 horse and ir 

great favour with Sultan Ibrahim (E. D. IV, 321| 

7 MS. (A) omits ® MS. (A) omits 

9 MSS. (A) (B) supply j. 

10 Bead here oAb ^|;U jjt A£ij| MS. (B). 

II (MSS.) (.^B) 

\% (A) (B). 



Sultan Muhnmmad. This was at the time when Sultan IhraliiTh 
had taken the field at Panipatb, and Babar Padshah had coiuinei-ed 
Hindustan and planted^ the banner of sovereignty. Here he 
was well received, and as one day, when on a hunting expedition, he 
killed a tiger in the presence of Sultan Muhammad, the title of Slur 
Khan was bestowed upon him by the Sultan, who also appointed 
him to be tutor ^ to his son Jalal Khan. After some time 
Muhammad iSian Sur, governor of the country of Chaund, made au 
attempt to turn Sultan Muhammad against Shir J^an, with the 
object of advancing the intei'est of bis brothers, and having suc- 
ceeded in getting an order from Sultan Muhammad that the 
brothers were to have a share in the management of ihe 
sent Suleiman, son of Hasan Sur who has been mentioned, accom- 
panied by one of his servants named Shadi to lOiawSspur. and 
Bhaka the servant of Shir ijOtan who wa.s known as the father of 
lOiawas IQian engaged in battle with Suleiman and was killed. 
The remainder fled, and came to Shir Khan at Sahsaram. Shir 
Khan had no longer the power to cope with Muhammad Khan, 
nor the inclination to serve Sultan Muhammad, he accordingly 
abandoned bis position and jS^egfr, and having no other resource 
betook himself to Sultan Junaid Biidas, who was holding the 
Government of Karra and Manikpiir on behalf of Babar Pad.shah. 
He i'omained in bis service, and after presenting manj' valuable 
offerings, obtained a fully equipped army as reinforcement from 
Sultan Junaid, and fought with Muhammad Khan, wrested from 
him the 2^argct7ias of Channel and other parganas, and took possc.s- 
sion of them. Muhammad Khan fled, and took refuge in the fortress 
of Rolitas. Shir Khan, having wreaked his vengeance on his 
brothers, made apologetic overtures to Muhammad lOian, address- 
ing him by the title of uncle ; having thus earned his gratitude he 
handed over® the he held as jaegir to him on the same 

as formerly, and leaving Nizam his full brother in charge 


1 MS. (A) reads for 

8 AtMjM, this m)rci ia Turk!. In its Arabioized it becomes 

but the other is the correct orthography. Atii Uiih literally sigirihca the 

relationsbip of an atu or father. 

According to M. Pavet de Courteille it 'signiftes “ PaterniLo : nom d’nne 
dignite' dans le Turkestan efc le Khariaur, chef de tribu : qui eleve nne personno. 

8 MS. (A) writes MS; (B) omits 



of tlie jaegv-, yvent again to Sultan Junaid, whom lie found just 
stai’ting to pay his respects to Bahar Padshah. Taking Shir 
.TOiau with him, Junaid enrolled him among the servants and well- 
wishers of the king’s court. He accompanied Babar on the ex- 
pedition to Ghanderi. In accordance with Moghul habits and 
customs, and owing to the carelessness of the king in his manage- 
ment of the affairs of State, and the venality of the revenue- 
officers, and the utter disorder into which the affairs of the people 
had fallen, matters came to such a pass that if any person ^ had 
an object in view, he could qniekly bring it to pass.* One day Babar 
on the occasion of a banquet, observed him behave in a way which 
deserved the royal censure, ^ and demanded the punishment of 
ghir lOjan. Those wlio were present at the hanqtiet related the 
particulars of his independence and arrogant assumption, not 
omitting to mention soma of his donble-dealings. Shir Khan 
accordingly became apprehensive of danger, and fled from the 
king’s camp to his ;pargcmas, whence he wrote a letter couched 
in apologetic terms and sent it to Sultan Junaid, advancing 
as a pretext to cover his return,* that since Muhammad 
Sian was led by feelings of hostility against him to induce 
Sultan Muljammad to send an army against Slur lOian’s 
fwnjmxas because of his being iu service with the Mu gh Cils. and as 
he could not easily and quickly obtain leave of absence from 
Babar, he had accordingly taken this liberty and had at ail hazards 
determined to rejoin those who wished well to the Sultan. 360. 
Thence he proceeded to Saltan Muhammad, where he was honoured 
by increased confidence and by suitable rewards, and was once 
more installed as custodian of his younger sou Jalal Khan, whose 
whole affairs he took under his own management. After the 
death of Saltan Muhammad, he obtained absolute control of +he 
whole country of Bihar and its dependencies. 

He entered into a compact of friendship with Makhdum 
‘Alam, the governor of Hajipiir, one of the Amirs of the Wall 


1 MS. (A) supplie® • 
a MSS. (A) (B) snpply j after 
8 MS, (A) reads for text- 

* MS. (A) has ufthsrJ with no dots. 

6 Omit tyo before <X*b MSS, (A) (B). 

6 MS. (A) The te.’sfc is correct* 
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of Bangala, who despatched an Amir named Qutb Khan to under- 
take the overthrow of Makhdum ‘Alam. Shir Khiii marched to 
the aid of Makhdum ‘Alam, and ^ after a fierce battle put Qutb 
Khan to death, taking as spoil elephants and treasure and many 
followers. Jalal Khan and his tribe, who are Luhanis,* in spite 
of Shir Khan, made over Bihar to the ruler of Bangala and 
elected to serve under him, and leaving Sliir S^an to his fate, 
took care to secure their own safety. 

The Bangalls in the first instance sent Ibrahim Khan, the son 
of the Qutb Khan above mentioned, against Shir !^an to wreak 
vengeance upon him. Shir Khan used daily to fight with them 
from within the fort, but since the Bangalis received large rein- 
forcements, and no way of retreat remained open to him, he 
yielded to necessity and fought a battle with them in the open ® 
in which he gained the day. Ibrahim Kfcan also seeing what had 
occurred went and joined his father, and Shir Khan seized the 
whole of the camp of the Bangalis * with their elephants and 
artillery, acquiring thereby great renown, so that he established a 
lasting and undivided control over the country of Bihar and 
raised himself to the dignity of a Sultan. He next wrested the 
fortress of Chinar together with its vast treasures from the sons 
of [Jamal Khan Sarang- Kh ani Taj !^an, one of the Amirs of 
361. Sultan Ibrahim Lodi, who some years before had regained possess- 
ion of it, and took in marriage his wealthy and beautiful wife who 
had vast stores of treasure. This fact also enhanced his grandeur 
and dignity, so that the desire for sovereignty daily gained more 
ascendency over his mind, till at last certain powerful Amirs of 
the Af gh an Lodi faction summoned from Chitor Sultan Mahmud, 
son of Sultan Sikandar Lodi, .who, after raising Hasan Khan 
Miwati and Eana Sanka to royal power, had induced him to 
fight with Babar Padghah, and subsequently to his defeat had 
remained in the fortress of Obitor, and seated him upon the 
throne in Patna.® He accordingly came with a vast army and 
invaded the country of Bihar, and wresting it from Shir Khan 
took possession of it. S^ir Khan was perforce compelled to 

I MS. (A) supplies 8 MSS. (A) (B) 

3 MS. (B) reads but the textual reading is correct. 

4 MS. (A) B ms. (B) 6 Not in M.3.'(A)- 

1 MS. (A) j| A>iJ. 8 MS. (A) omits jH. 
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submit, and entered his service, and taking leave came to 
Sahsarim. Sultan Mahmiid passing by Sahsaram, after writing 
and making over to Shir Khan an agreement relating to Bihar, *■ 
thereby raising his hopes, despatched him to attempt the 
<!onquest of Jaunpur and to engage in war with the Amirs of 
Humayun Padshah. He thus brought the whole of that province 
as far as Lakhnau into Eis own** power. The Amirs of Humayun 
Padshah could not stand against (Shir Khau), and proceeding to 
Kalinjar ^ gave in their allegiance to him. Humayun marched 
to oppose Sultan Mahmud, and Baban and Bayazid,* who were 
with him.5 When the two armies met Shir Khan, who had stood 
aloof from Sultan Mahmud for some days, again joined his force, 
and sent a message to Mir Hindu Beg Quchin, Commander-in-ohief 
of the Mu gh ul army, saying that on the day of the battle he would 
make a flank movement and stand on one side. You and the 362. 
Af^ans, said he, well know how utterly I abhor and detest the 
command of Sultan Mahmud and Baban ® and Bayazid. 

Verse. 

If I committed a fault, I have at all events made my road 
clear. 

Eventually he did as he had arranged, and Sultan Mal^imud 
•and Baban ^ being defeated retired to the country of Patna, and 
made no further attempts to fight, till in the year 949 H. ( 1 542 
A. D.) iu the country of Orissa® he encamped on the frontiers 
of the desert of non-existence, and having gone to the appointed 
goal remained at rest. Humayun Padshah [after this victory]® 
sent Mir Hindu Beg as his agent to Sljir Khan with a demand to 
him to yield up the fort of Ohinar. He, however, made some lame 
excuse, so the king ordered several noted Amirs to precede him 

1 This agreement was to the effect that should Shir ^an render effectaal 
assistance to Sultan Mnhammad Lodi in recovering Jaunpur, the country of 
Bihar should be restored to him as a reward for his services. (iPirishta). 

2 MSS. (A) (B)omitC^. 8 MS. (B) 

* MSS. (A) (B) read Firishta says Baban and Bayazid. 

B MSS. (A) (B) read Af. The text is incorrect. 

« MS. (A) 

7 MS. (A). 8 The text reads wrongly 

2 Not in MSS. (A) (B) which write also 
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and lay siege to that fortress, himself also preparing to follow 
them. In the meanwhile Shir Klxaii xwote a petition in whicli lie 
poiixted out his own sincerity and the favour shewn iiim by Jia})ii!i, 
and recounted the deserving nature of his former services, xjioi’o 
specially his opposition to Baban and Bayazid. This pt-tition liu 
sent by the hand of Qutb Khan, his eldest son, together ^itli a 
lai’ge force, to Humayuii Padshah. He sent also w ith Qatb Khfm, 
‘Isa fflian Hajjab, who was his valcll with the powers of a ■viLztt\ and 
he ileeing from Gujrat joined his father in Bangiila, ’When Hi.auay- 
lin .PadAah altered his coiu’se towards Gujrat, ^lir Khan liimself 
had risen to great dignity and power, so that he engaged in 
battle w'ith Humayun on two occasions, and gained the day, as has 
already been mentioned. K^ir Shah in the, early part of the year 
of his accession laid -waste the ancient city of Qannauj, and mov- 
ing it from its original site I’e-established it on the banhs of the 
1 ‘iver Ganges ; it is now known as Shlrgayh, In the same manner 
he destroyed the fortress of Shamsabad and removed it to another 
place, calling it by the name of Kusulpur. Now, howmver, at the 
date of writing, it has been i-*epopulated in its old position. And 
when he arinved at old Dihll, which was founded by Sultan ‘Alau- 
d-Diu, he destroyed that also, and established between the fortress 
of Dinpanah, -which Muljammad Humayun Padshah constructed, 
and’^ Firozabad, an extensive city, and built round*® that fort 
a rampart of stone and mortar, having an extent of three hrohs. 
On his arrival at Sultanpur by continuous marches, the bro- 
thers of Humay-un Pad^ah and the Cha gh atai Amirs quarrelled, 
and each took his own way as has been described, and Shir Shah 
himself,^ not giving them time to reassemble, came up in pursuit. 
In this year he issued a public proclamation that from the country 
of Bangala as far as vvestern Rohtas, which is a four months’ 
journey, and also from Agra to Mandu,® at every hroh a sarai 
(rest-house) and a mosque, and a well built of burned bricks 'was 
to be established and a Muazzin ^ and an Imam.'?' A Musulman 



1 MSS. (A) (B). 

8 2l8t AnguBt, 154 . 0 . 

S MSS. (A) (B) read for Ai£S,jLjM. 

* MSS. (A) (B) omit writing simple 
60 


aiid a Hindu were also appointed to saperintend the supply 
of water for each. A refreshment house was also kept stocked 
for the use of strangers and poor wayfarers. On both sides of 
the road al.so, lai'g^e and lofty trees were planted in avenues, so 
that all travellers might go along in the shade of them. Traces of 
these still remain in. most places up to the present time, though 
liCty-two years have passed since then. In his reign justice was 
so widespread that if, for example, an old man holding a golden 
tray in his hand had lain down to sleep whenever he felt inclined, 
no thief or ruffian would have dared to take it away from him. 

Thanks he to God that the writer of this Muntakhab was boi-n 
i in the reign of so j nst a king ; to use the words of the Prophet, 

may the peace ami bleasiny of God be upon himf I was born in the 
reign of the just king, on the seventeenth of Rabi'u-s-sani * it! 
the year 947 H. ( .1540 A.D.) but, in spite of this, would that the 
name of that boui’ and that day had been erased from the chroni- 
cles of years and months, so that I had not been obliged to leave 
the private chamber of non-existence, where I dwelt with the 
inhabitants of the world of dreams and fancies, and to place my 
foot into this world of imaginary existence, and to suffer ® so many 
soars of various misfortunes, all of which are branded with the 
stamp, He loses this world and the next^ the context is well-known. 

Verse. 

My body bears a I’obe, sui’passing splendid 
; My hopes for this world and the next are ended. 

RubWz. 

> I came yesterday, and have accomplished nothing, 

To-day my efforts have availed me nothing, 

' To-mori’ow' I depai’t, having learned no single secret j 

, Better had been non-existence than this vain superfluity. 

And when one looks into the matter carefully one becomes 
aware that seeing that the Lord, the repository of the seal of the 
prophetic office, upon him and Ms family may the peace and bless- 
ing of God rest, says ; * “ Would that the Lord of Muhammad had not 




created Muhammad,” it is not in the power of a weak-minded 
mortal (like myself) to draw a single breath in this valley (of 
desolation), and one fears lest such an attempt should lead to ^ 

audacity in the way of religion, and lest its fruit should he ever- 
lasting destruction. I entreat pardon from God of all that is an 
abomination to Him. E 

What power lias the clay that it should say to the potter 
Why dost thou make me and why dost thou break me.'^ ® 

After that Shir Shah reached the hill-country of Balnat. H(3 ® 

built there the fortress of Rohtas as a protection for the army of f 
Hindustan agninst the Mughfd forces. Then he appointed Khawass 
IQjan to undertake the pursuit, and returned. While on tlie 
march he heard that a commander named Khizr lOiau Sarak had 
become infatuated with rebellious notions and was behaving as 
though he were a Sultan. Shir ^lah* accordingly bent his course 
thither, and l^izr Khian hastening to encounter him was taken 
prisoner. Shir Shah tocjc possession of that country and conferred : 

it by way oE jdegir upon several of his Amirs, and appointed to ^ 

the superintendence of th^ fort of Rohtas,^ Qazi Fazilat the Qazi ? 

of the army, who was popularly known by the more appropriate J 

title of Qazi Fazihat.* I 

lu the year 948 H. he came ^ to Agra, and in the year 949 H. i 

proceeded to Owaliar with the intention of conquering Malvva,.^ I 

A])iil Qusim Beg, one of the Amirs of Humayuu Pad.^iah who had 
euti-enched hiraseif in that fortress, came in and had an interview f 

f 

1 Of. Isaiah xlv. 9 ; Romans ix. 21. So also Omar Khayyam f 

^ ^ 

Uji jjyk. 

I*.— ^ 

Thou formedsfc me of clay. What help have I ! 

Thou didst this g.arment weave. What help have I ! 

Whate’er for good or ill from me proceeds 
Is thy prescription, Thine! What help have I ! 

2 MS. (A.). ;■ 

8 Omit MS. (A). 

4 Fazilut means exoeUence. ignominy, 

ft MSS. (.\) (B) 8 Omit MSS (A) (B). 
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with of the fort, Mallu Khan the gover- 

nor of MMwa, who ^ was one of the slaves of the Khilji Saltans, 
and held absolute and unlimited power in that province, offered 
his services to Shir Shah, and was honoured by Splendid rewards. 

Shir Shah also had tents pitched for him close to his own tent, 
and prepared a hundred and one horses and other apparatus of 
pomp and dignity in his honour. In the meantime a suspicion 
arose in Mallu Khan’s mind, and one night he tore his tent and 
escaped alone after the accustomed manner of slaves, and fled. 

Shir Khan wrote the following ; — ■ 

Verse. 

You see how the chicken-heai’ted slave Mallu has treated me 
It is a saying of Mustafa “There can be no good in a slave.” 

Shir Khan then nominated Haji Khan Rnltani to the subjuga- 
tion of the, province of Malwa, and Sazawal Khan* to* adminis- 
ter the affairs of the district of Sawas ; ^ Mallii Khan fought 
with H5ji Khan and Sazawal Khan, and suffered a defeat from 
which he toever recovered. 

Every weakling who fights with one stronger than he, 

Gets such a fall that he can never again rise. 

And Khan-i-Khanan Sarwani,^ who was the ® permanent Gov- 
ernor of the fort of Ranthanbur, yielded up that fortress to ^lir 366 
Shall and came with his family to the township of Basawar. It is 
said that some one introduced some poison into his cup. His tomb 
is in the suburbs of that township, in a pleasant spot, and is well- 
known at this time : 

Quatrain. 

Deatli, thou hast desolated hundreds of homes, 

In the kingdom of existence thou makest life thy spoil. 

ISfo jewel beyond price has come into the world, 

But thou has borne it away and hidden it beneath the dust. 

In tliis year Shir ^ah ® led an army against . the fortre.ss of 
Rai Sen and besieged it, because Puranmal the sou of Silhadi, one 
of the Ciiiefs of Rai Sen, had attacked the city of Obauderl, which 

1 Supply *5' MSS. (A) (B). 2 MS. (A) supplies t), 

8 MSS. (A) (B). 4 MS. (A) 

5 Omit ^ before MSS. (A) (B). 6 MS. (A). 
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toTifI ‘'““f HindustSu, aud had put its iuhabitaut. 

M r *''0 tiousand ‘ women, Hindus and 

Mushmyn h.sown HHm. The following couplet was £ 0 ^^* 
record the date of this siege • ^ ^ 

Qiyam-i-hS,rga]i hashad mubSrah. 

May the stability of the court be fortunate.^ 

After prolonging the siege for some time Shir Shal, entered into 
a compact, and succeeded in dislodging Puranmaia by the inter 
vontaon of Shahsada ‘Adil Eian and Qntb Kfean Naib * Ini 
assigned him a place in his own camp, bestowing upon him a 
mndred horses, with a robe of honour and a sum of gold- and 
oyentimllyby the advice of Mir Saiyyid Bnfi'n-d.Din Safawl of 
I].> winch was given the title of Magnd*-a (Sac-ed) by kkandar 
Lodi broke his word, and caused Pamnmal together with his 
family and children to be trampled to death by elephants. Not a 
single man of those turbulent and rebellions Hindus, who were 
367. near ten thousand souls, escaped in that battle. Their women and 
men cither® ne^me food for the edge (Juuiar) of the sword or 
Mthe fl,amesof the fire called jUiar, a well-known wo, -d in the 
Hindi lan^age. line chronicle, from that day forward, remained 
as a record upon the pages of Time, mny (Jed Se merciful to ite author 
7 hw event ooourrad m the year 950 H., and 1 after some time he 
pi-ded up his loms for a holy war to uproot tlio pestilent infidels of 
the country of Marwar, and led a vast ® army against Rai Maldeo > 

^ MS. (A.) omits 

thL <1*™. 

* MS. (A) reads Deorimal and omits 

*MSS. (A) (B) omit 

‘ Died nt Agra in 954 or 967, see J[m-v.il&ban (B), T, 523, 

The test reads^oneoMl, MS. (A) roads I,,-; a-s 

MS. (B) read. y*!| tOu. Wo shonld road Iji, i„ the mmo gire’n in 

til, translation. Ij is slated by TSqut to bo a oity rich in garden, and other 

b p“l5r' 

• MSS. (A) (B) Ij. 1 MSS. (A) (B) j. 

« Ut. eiooeding i» its numbors the ants and locusts. 

9 MS. (Bj omits cfff. 
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the loader of the Rais of Hiudastau who held sway over the 
country of Nagor and Jaunpur, and was a powerful opponent of 
the Muslims; and inasmuch as one of the maxims of Shah, 
from which he never departed, ^ was to throw up an entrenched 
position round his army, no matter how few the enemy might 
be, as soon as Maldeo arrived in the vicinity of Ajmir with 
fifty thousand picked cavalry trained and experienced in. war, 
intent upon slaying or being slain, and confronted ^ir Shah, 
he, finding it impossible to make ti*enches and ramparts because 
of the sandy soil, held a conference with his experienced 
and veteran Amirs. No one of them however could devise a 
way to effect that object. Suddenly Mahmud Khan, the son of 
‘Adil Khan, 8 who was grandson to Shir Shah, notwithstanding his 
youth said, “ Let Shah ‘Alam oi’der the hanjdms (grain sellers) of 
the army to fill sacks with sand and arrange them rounds the 
army.” This idea* highly commended itself to Shir Shah, and 
he immediately placed his turban upon the lad’s head, and 
bestowed upon bim in pei'petuity the treaty tein-itories. 

In the end Heaven did not favour his de.signs, and Islam Shah ^ 
after reaching kingly powei*, made this unfortunate boy the very 
first of hivs family, lieirs to the kingdom, to have his name blotted 
out from the page of existence, in accordance with the saying 
Al mtdku hiqlm ® (The kingdom has no heir), and that treatment 
which he meted out to them, vindictive Time measured again to 
his posterity. 

Verse, 

If thou hast done evil remain not secure from calamity, 

/For the nature of things brings about requital- 

In short Shir Shah, who 7 would not give the head of one of 368. 
his soldiers for a kingdom, and to whom the Afghans were ® far 
dearer than can be expressed, was by no means willing to involve 

I MS. (A) omits 

8 MS. (A) reads ^ Mg. (ijj yjti 

* MS. (A) reads for j 

* MS. (A) reads jl omitting 

6 MSS. (A) (B) read slA 8 UJUJi. 

1 MS. (A) omits 8 MSS. (A) (B) read 
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his army iu calamity Avith the . iguorant, hoar natui'ed, currish ^ 
Hindus. Accordingly lie devised an artifice, and wrote fictitious 
lettei’s purporting to emanate from the generals of Maldeo’s army, 
to himself, couched iu enigmatical language, 2 the substance of 
them being that there would be no need for the king in person 
to superintend the fighting, when the armies were drawn up 
for battle, because they themselves would take Maldeo alive and 
deliver him np, upon the condition that such and such places 
should be given them as a reward. Having done this be so 
arranged that those letters fell into Maldeo’s hands, with the 
result that Maldeo became utterly suspicious of all his generals, 3 
and, in the dead of night * fled alone without looking behind him ; 
and, notwithstanding that his generals denied their complicity 
wish oath upon oath, saying that they never could have been 
guilty of such dastardly conduct, ^ and that this was all the 
handiwork of Shir Shah in his desire to raise dissensions ® between 
them, it was of no use, and had no effect upon Maldeo’s mind. 
Kanhaiya,'*' who was his minister and agent, abused Maldeo in 
violent terms, and taking four thousand resolute men devoted 
to death, or even more than this number, came down upon the 
army of Shir Shah, with the intention of surprising them by 
night, but missed his way, and after marching the whole night, 
when morning broke became aware that be bad left the camp 
far in rear.® After striving to the utmost of their powers, when 
they had abandoned all hope of life, at the veiy moment when 
the anny of Shir Shah came in sight, as a result of their own 
stupidity, by the good luck of Shir Shah or by the superior good 
fortune of Islam, the infidels in a body dismounted from their 
horses, and i*euewiug their vows of singleness of purpose and 

i jUwXm with a footnote variant found in MS. (B) 

S MS. (B) omits 8 MSS. (A) (B). 

■ 4 MSS. (A) (B). 5 MS. (A) omits j ^S\j. 

« Lit. to cast the stone of discord in our midst. MSS. (A) (B) read 
bo M S. (A) reads ^JUsk. (^^1 j for (Text). 

T This name is given on the authority of Pirishta (Bo. text, p. 4.2'7). Our 
text and botin MSS. (A) (B) read Got/d which does not appear to be 
possibly correct. Brigg’a II, p. 122, calls him Koonbha. Kanhaiya is a proper 
name among Hindus, and is one of the names of Krishna, 

8 Pirishta merely says they missed their way and reached the enemy’s 
camp ill daylight. (Bo.text, Zoc cif). 
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mutual assistance, binding ^ their sashes together and joining 369. 
hand to hand, attacked the army of the Afghans with their short 
spears, which they call and with their swords. Shir 

Shah had given orders saying that if any man ventured to fight 
with the sword with this swinish horde, his blood would he on 
his own head. He accordmgly ordered the elephant troops to 
advance and ^ trample them dovvn. In rear* of the elephants, the 
artillery and archers gave them a taste of the bowstring, and 
admitting them to the banquet of death, gave them the hospitality 
of the latid of extinction. The bright surface of the world’s 
page was polished, and foeed from the dark lines of the land of 
infidels, and not one of the infidels got off with his life, nor was 
a single Muslim lost in. that encounter.^ A poet of Basawar, 
whose iakltalltis is Faizl,^ wrote this verse on that subject. 

Suddenly check to the king happened to Matdeo. 

It would have been checkmate had not the piece 
Kanya ® protected him as ‘Ira.'^ 

It is said-.that after this victory Shir Shah on several occasions 
used to say, “ I have sold the empire of the whole of Hindustan 8 
for a handful of millet.” Returning thence and making over 
the fortress o£ Rantanbhur to his son ‘Adil Ehan, he gave him 
leave for a few days to visit the fort,, and put the garrison in 
order, when he was to follow his father. The writer has heard 
from a trustworthy source, that oue day while on that expedition 
Mir Saiyyid Rafi'u-d-Din, the renowned and unique traditionist 
now pardoned and absolved, who has been already mentioned, said 
to Shir Shah, “All my ancestors were® authors of authorita- 
tive compositions and used to give instructions in the two sacred 

I The text reads but we should read bdfta. 

* BarchM. A Hindi word meaning a small spear. 

8 MSS. (A) (B) read JUfb 

* MS. (B) writes needlessly 

8 See ATa*i-AkbarI (B) I 490, for a full account of the poet Faizi. 

6 I read here for see w. 7, page 478. 
ikj" for iSj^ MSS. (A) (B) ‘•Ira is that piece at chess which is 
interposed between the king and a Rook to protect the king from check by 
the Rook, acc J. H. R. A. xiii p. 49, {Bland, on tlm Poraiau game of chess). 

8 MS. (A) supplies 1). ® MS."(A^ J ‘^1 
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cifcies.l I alone of all iny family have become so helpless and 
powerless that in search of the gold and fame of Hindustan I 
am blindly -wandering. I beseech your Majesty to grant me 
permission to depart, so that at the end of my days T may be 
able to relight the lamp of those venerable ancestors of mine. 

Seeing that I was nob worthy to succeed those mighty 
intellects who have gone before me, 

My hands have spoiled many books, my ignora-nce has wasted 
many parchments.® 

Shir Shah answered, I should have no objections to make on 
this score, were it not that I have kept you Avith me for a special 
object, which is this that I intend in a short time by the hcdp of 
God, He is blessed and exalted,^ to clear the heart-delighting 
plain of Hindustan of the thorns of infidelity, and shortly to .re- 
duce the few forts which remain, with very little difficulty, and 
passing along the seashore to fight with* those Qizilbashes who 
oppose the progress of the company of pilgrims 6 to the holy 
temple (of Makkah) and have given rise to bigoted interference 
with the established religion and the orthodox followers of 
Muhammad, may the peace and blessing of God be upon him,^ and to 
send you thence Avith a mission bearing letters to the Sultan 
of Rum, in order that, having knitted the bond.s of religious 
brotherhoo<l bet, ween us, you may bear to him a reriuest on my 
behalf to be entrusted Avith the serAuce of one of the two sacred 
temples, may God increase their dignity. Then I coming up from 
one direction [and the Khwandgar^ from the other], may clear 
out the Qizilbaah from betAveen us, because ^ as soon as the Sultan 
of Rfim attacks liim, he Avill move Avith all rapidity in this direc- 
tion, and AA'lien tlie Sultan of Rum Avithdraws his forces, lie Avill 

I Makkali and Madinah- S Daffitir. 

8 MSS. (A) (B) read j cfyo. 

* MSS. (A) (B) b 
MS. (B) roajg 

Makkah, , see Hughes Diet, of Mam, art. Hajj, 

6 A footnote variant ^ ia evidently the 

interpolation of some dovont copyist, 

7 MS. (B) omits the words in square brackets, 

8 MS. (A) 
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again return to the place he came from, whereas if we surround 
him fi'om both directions with this army and the large following 
we have in Hindustan, together with that powei'ful force and its 
artillery,^ his resisting power will he nil ; ® and on carefully con- 
sidering over this matter I can think of no person more fitted 371. 
to carry® this message than yourself, and simply in view of the 
attainment of this object^ I cannot entertain the idea of your 
leave. 

It must not he forgotten that it is by no means improbable 
that this same good intention may be the cause of the salva- 
tion of that faithful king from the fire (of hell) although 
he fell into the fire,® in the Day of Reckoning, for the 
Almighty, may He -be glorified and exalted^ is satisfied with little 
and very bountiful, and the story of ‘Amr ibnu Lais ® [who 
for all his vast army and equipment, which gave him the pre- 
eminence over all kings of ‘Iraq, in the four quarters of the 
globe, was always regretful because he had not been present at 
the slaughter of Imam Husain, may God Most High he pleased loith 
him, so that he might have smitten and destroyed the ? foilowei-s 
of Yazid,® and of his having a vision in which he was walking in 
the gardens of Pnradise] is well known, sny, every man acts after 
his own manner,^ that is after his own desire. 

Verse. 

My brother thou art all desire, naught else ; 

All the rest of thee is hut hone and fibre. 

If a rose is thy desire, thou art a rose garden, 

If a furnace is thy desire, thou art its fuel.*® 

) is)k MS. (A). 

* We should probably read here for 

S MS. (A) reads jjt for iS'^U * MS. (A) reads 

® Sec next page for the account of Shir Shah’s accident at the aiege of 
Ktlinjar. 

* See Ibn ^alliqan (De Slane) IV. pp. 301 ef se^g. 

1 MSS. (A) (B) omit 

® Yazid, the son of M?a‘awiyah, the second Khalifah of the house of 
Uramaiyah. He is celebrated in Muslim history as the opponent of Husain, 
who was killed at Karbala A.H. 61, sec Hughes, Diet, of Islam. 

S Sec Qnr'an XVII, 86. 

MS. (A) reads for MS. (B) reads 

61 
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And in t.l\e year 952 H. (1545 A.D.) Shir Shah invested the 
fortress of Kalinjar, which is one of the strongest and, most 
famous of the forts of Hindustan, and with great energy and 
skill in a shox't time prepared galleries, and used to make ifailj 
attacks upon the bastions ; ^ and hy the time that the galleries 
had advanced near to the walls of tVie fort, and the mines were 
ready, attacking on all four sides he made the condition of the 
garrison very precarious. Shir Shah from the position where he 
was standing, gave orders to hurl grenades filled with gunpowder 
372 . into the fort. This they did, and by chance one of those grenades 
struck the wall of the fort, and recoiling with great force ex- 
ploded. Its fragments fell among the other grenades, which 
exploded, burning Shir Shah severely from head to foot. And 
inasmuch as he was badly scorched,*^ and Shaikh !|^alii the son 
of his spixfitual guide, and the learned Maulana Nazimu-d-Din ® 
also were fsl]ow-sufferei*s with Shir Shah in this explosion,* Shir 
Shah as he I’an using his hands to cover his nakedxiess,® 
took refuge in a tent which they had pitched for him iu (fi’ont of) 
a bastion,^ where he lay unconscious. Whenever he recovered 
consciousness a little he shouted to his men encouraging them* 
to seize the foi’t, and if any one came to see him he signed to him 
to go and fight, so that in his absence the Amirs ® in command 
in the trenches worked harder than if he had been present, and 

1 The text reads here with a footnote variant MS. (B) 

reads MS. (A) however has a totally different reading for 

which I can see no meaning, but we should probably read 
“ bastions ” which would be consonant with both the text and MSS. (A) and 
(B), This supposition is the more probable as some lines furfclier on we haw 
MS. (B) reading MS. (A) and the text See note 6, 

5 iUh Yulma. The meaning of this word is given in Fazlu-liah Khan’s 
Turkish Persian Dictionary as QMze hi muye an handa bdshad, that which 
has lost its hair. 

8 MS. (A) reads 

4 MS. (B) reads i 

6 Both MSS. (A) (B) read ^ This is a com- 

mon expression to denote utter wretohedness and poverty. 

« The text reads MS. (A) MS. (B) 0^y>, see ante «. 1. 

1 MS. (A) 8 MSS. (Aj (B) read here f %i>j £ky». 

5 MS. (A) 
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Ijehared wifeh tlie rntmost galiantrj, and comiBg to close quarters 
witii the garrison, brought matteim to a fight with knife and dagger 
and did fall Jnsfcice to the demands of endeavour and manliness. 

The writer heard a storj from a most trustworthy source, that 
on that eventfa! day of assanlt, in which the deeds of every 
individual assailant were conspicuous, and the standards and faces 
could he easily distinguished one from anotlier,* I saw, said he, 
a soldier armed mp-a-pw^ who had not previously been seen nor 
was ever after seen, clothed from head to foot in black, wearing 
a plnme * of the same colour upon his head,® and urging and 
enoouraging our men in the battle. Then he entered one of the 
galleiies and made his way into the fort. I searched for ht yrt 
everywiiere after the battle, but in vain, I could find no tmce of 
him.^ The men in the other trenches also gave the same account, 
saying, we saw several horsemen wearing these clothes who, kept 
advancing in front of us till they entered the fort and vauisiied : 

Verse. 

If thou hadst not been on the side of religious law. Heaven ^3* 
itself would have girt its loins. 

If thou hadst® been on the side of the faith, the Gemini 
would have ungirfc their sword. 

A report became current that, in that battle, certain men from 
the invisible world had_ come to the aid of the Muslims. And 
Shir Shall suffering and distressed as he was, from time to time 
enquired for tidings of victory. The air wa.s tembJy hot, and 
although they sprinkled him coastantiy with sandal and rMie- 
water, it was utterly useless ® to relieve the scorching heat whcwe 
intensity iucreased hour by hour. 

' I The text reads ^ ^ MS. (A) reads for 

» iSijjMi, MS. (B) reads The reading of the text is adopted. 

* ¥azln-iiah Ehaa gives a word TMdu in the meaning of ^ alam, a 
standard or ensign. 

5 MSS. {A} (B) agree with the footnote variant omittitig the 

words found in the text- 

* MS. (A) 

6 In the first Hnia MSS. (A) (B) read ^ Sar Jp (Text). In the second 
line MS, (A) reads ^ for_P (Text). 

« The text reads tUf MS. (B) reads for 

bffifc the correct reading appears to be ti-el MS. (A). 
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Verse. 

A breast wliicb is consumed by the fire of separation 
Sandal ^ can afford it no relief. 

At the very moment of bearing the good tidings of victory be 
yielded up bis life * to the Lord, the Giver of life, the Receiver 
of life. The following stanza was written to record the date of 
his death : — 

Shir Shah, he in dread of whom 
The lion and the goat drank at the same source 
Left the world ; the wise sage pronounced 
The date of his death. Zi Stash murd^ (he died from the 
effects of fire). 

His corpse was taken to Sahsaram where was the burial-place 
of his fathers, and thei’e buried. The period of his military 
command was fifteen years, and of his Sultanate five years. 

It is said that on one occasion when he was looking in a 
mirror, he exclaimed, “ Alas ! that I obtained my kingdom at the 
time of evening prayer.”* 

\ Sanialum album. Useful in headache, Sontheimer II, 138. There 

are three kinds according to the MaMizanu-l-a&myah. The white sandal 
called in Hindi Chandan; the yellow sandal called in Hindi Molagtr ; the red 
sandal called in Hindi Bakat Chandan. This latter is the wood of Pterocarpus 
santalinus {lied aunderB). I b is generally called Debt Chandan, it is used, 
not for headache, but after being offered at the shrine of Kali is used to 
mark the forehead of the worshipper. The others both Chandan and 
ilalaydgir (so called because it comes from Malayalam or Malabar) are used 
as a powdbr mixed into a paste with water to apply to the forehead as a cure 
for headache. They are also used in pujd or worship by the Hindus, who have 
a saying 

Chandan, dhfip, dip, malaydgir ■ 

Prem sahit Thdkur nahahodun. 

With (gifts of) Chandan, frankincense, lamps, and malayagir 
I willlovingly bathe the Thafcur (Lord). 

* Omit MS. (A). 

8 6)rAi jjiuf J, These letters give the date 952 H. This date is given in 
figures in both MSS. (A) (B). 

* That is to say so late in life, Firishta says : Whenever he looked in the 
glass and saw his white beard, be used to say, “ It was near evening before 
I attained to empire.” 

MSS. (A) (B) writes lj^\ ^ 
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My heart I like Khizr * take and drink the water of life, 

Like Sikandar come and conquer land and sea. 

If tkou eutertainest any longing for the cup-bearer and wine, 
Take the cup of Kausar * from the hand of the Huri ^ and 
drink. 

The fame of thy greatness and glory and majesty 
Has reached the Koh-i-qaf, go thither and hear its tale. 

If thou art sitting, for instance, on the throne of Solomon, 
One day like the ant creep into the recess of a cave and hide 
there ; 

Two or three days like the spider, spin in the deserted comer 
of the world the strands of desire and take thy place there. 
Every beautiful-faced one,^ whose beauty is unapproaohabh^ 
With that one, to thy heart’s content, ^ take thy delight. 

This world is a dream in the opinion of the wise, 

Do thou at last see this dream and take it. 

Thy life, 0 Qadiri, is as a fairy-tale of enchantment, 

Thou hast heard the tale, take the spell of enchantment. 
When the hand of Death tears ® the sleeve of thy existence 
Raise thy hand, and seize the skirt of the true Eriend { God). 

IsLBM Shah ibni Shir Shah SOr/ 

Who is Islem Kltan. on the fifteenth of the month Rabi‘u-I- 
Awwal in the year 952 H. (2545 A.D.), acting upon the sum- 
mons of the Amirs * of Bhatta came by forced marches from the 
neighbourhood of Patna, ^ and by the co-operation of ‘Isa Khan 
Pajjab and the other men of influence and power, succeeded to 
the imperial throne in room of his father, with the title of Isicm 

1 Al-^izr. See Hughes, Diet, of Islam, p. 272. 

# Qur'an cviii. 1-3. See Hughes, op. cit, p. 263. 

» The women of Paradise. Qur'an Iv. 56-78. 

*-MS. (A) reads Jji ji for 

* footnote variant MS. (B). 

« (Text) MS.(A| MS. (B) reads 

I MS. (A) omitsj|i>**. 

® A footnote variant b CS'ir'®!- MS ( B). 

« MS. (A) Bhatta. To uAs j JU. JUf. 

II MSS, (A) (B; read for (Text). 
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Shah, and the son of Mulla Ahmad Junaid,^ who is well known,* 
375- found this verse of the sacred word:* “And alreadj we have 
written in the Psalms, after the admonition that ‘the earth 
shall mj righteous servants inherit,’ ” ^ to give the date of his 
accession. He wi*ote a despatch to his elder brother *Adil Khan 
and sent it to him in Ranthanbur, of which the following is 
the substance. “ Although the succession was really your right, 
still as yon were at so great a distance there was a danger, 
nay a certainty of tlie occurrence of disturbances here before 
you could arrive. Accoi'dingly with a view to keep down iii- 
smweotions, I will take charge of the army for a few days as 
your deputy, and after you arrive I shall have no alternative but 
to submit to and obey you.” Leaving Kalinjar he made for ® Jigra 
and in the vicinity of the township of Kura Kbatampur,® Ediawass 
Ekan arrived from Sihrind which was his jSegir^ and yielded a 
forced allegiance, because he was more inclined to favour the 
accession of ‘Adil ffiian as compared with Islem Shah ; a splendid 
banquet was held and he was anew placed ou the throne. After- 
wards when fresh despatches from Islem Shah reached ‘Adil 
Khan, he referred the question of his coming to the following four 
persons upon whose advice and opinion as to its expediency he 
made his action dependent : Qutb ^an Maib, ‘Isa Kh an Fiyasi, 
Kbawass Khan, and Jalal Hian dilwaui,'^ ail of whom were great 
Amirs, men of eminence belonging to his family. Islem Shah sent 
this body of men to him bearing an agreement by which he under- 
took to allow ‘Adil Khan to depart to hmj&eglr after the first inter- 
view, and to deliver to his control any place in Hindustan whieli he 
might select. ‘Adil Eban acting upon the advice of these Amirs 
proceeded from tlie neighbourhood of Rauthaubilr to Fathpur, 

» MSS. (A) (B) Jund. S MS. (B) omits 

® Supply b MS. (A). See Qur’an ixi, 105- 

* Psalm xxxvii, 29. ‘ The righteous shall inherit the land and dwell siserein 
for ever.' 

The dale is given by the words that which ftsilows 

The value of being 951, that which follows is 952 11. 

» MSS. (A) (B; aA py. 

® Kora {Corah) Town in Fathpur district, N.-W- P,, on. tlie old .Mughal Sosd 
from Agra to Allahabad. See Tieff, Vol. I, p. 235 and map, Mol. III. See 
also Hunter, Imp. Gax. viu, p. 295. 1 MSS. (A) (B) yhf- Jaii- 
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otherwise called Sikri, and Tslem Shah ^ left ilgra and came to 
l^ikarpur,!^ vrhere the royal palace is at present, to receive him ; 
and when they met they first fulfilled the duties of condolence, and 37i. 
evinced great cordiality, and after a short time set out together for 
Agra. . Islem Shall had plotted treachery against 'Adil IQjan, and 
had consequently made a stipulation that not move than two or 
three persons should be left in the fort with ‘Adil IQjan. This 
however was not carried out, and a large body of followers accom- 
panied him ; accordingly I.s]em Shah was constrained, in order to 
avoid suspicion, to treat ‘Adil Khan with extraordinary ^ fawning 
and flattery, saying “ I have taken care of the.se unruly Afghans 
so far by artful means,'' now I make them over to you.” 

Verse^ 

Subject the intoxicated and riotous one to the warning glance 
of the cup-bearer.® 

Hn.ving placed him upon the throne he himself assumed an 
attitude of submission and obedience, and from motives of worldly 
wisdom was most punctilious in the observance of courtesy. I' 
Although ‘Adil Khan was in the flower of his youth, and of great 
bodily strength (many well-known tales of his strength are told), 
nevertheless, since he was fond of ease, and was well aware of the 
craft and subtlety of Islein Shah and his ® ways of dealing, would 
not agree to that procedure, rose to bis feet, and seatitig Islem 
Shah on the throne again with all honour and ceremony,^ swore 
allegiance to him, and offex’ed him . congratulations upon his aeces- 
sion, with the customary offerings t® and oblations. Islem Shah, 
in accordance with the compact which Imd been made," sent ‘Isa 
Khan and lOjawass Khan to accompany ‘Adil Khan, and having 
confirmed Baiatia to him as a jdnijir, permitted him to pi-oceed 
thither. Two months Liter he appointed Ghasi Alahalll, who was 
one of his confidential attendants, to go and arrest ‘Adil Khan. 

1 Omit tj MS. fBi. 

S MS. (A) Sanlmpirr. 8 MS. (A) reads 

4 MS. (A) ^ 6 MS. (A) j*m k 

8 From Hafiz. See ode commencing tAwsr'^l wAjtlab Diwani-IIafiz, Newa 
Kishore Press, p, 303. 

MS. (A) reads *5 MS. (B) supplies jl. 

» Bead MSS. fA)(B). 1® M.S. (A) fy j 

» MS. IB) omits 


377 . 
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‘Adil Khfm, however, heard of this, and fled from Baiina taking 
refuge with ^awass ^an in Miwat. Khawass Klian then 
summoned Ghazi Maljalli, and bound him with that same golden 
chain which he had brought for ‘Adil Khan, and having gained 
over to his side all i the_ Amirs, set out for Agra with a large 
army. Qntb Khan and ‘Isa Khan also, who were two of tlie chief 

nobles of the State,* with whose concurrence the compact 5 had 

been made, were annoyed at this breach of faith on the p.irt of 
Islem Shah,^ and with great management summoned ‘Adil Khan 
at a time agreed upon, namely at day break after the ^ah-i-barat,^ 
so that they might own allegiance to him. It so chanced that 
‘Adil Khan and Khawass Khan, having arrived at Sikri on the 
Shab-i-barat,s spent that night as a vigil in the service of Shaikh 
Salim Chishti, in voluntary prayers 7 and benedictions, so that 
their departure for Agra was delayed long past the time agreed 
upon, and it was breakfast time^ when they reached the outskirts 
of Agra. Islem Shah who was alarmed, 9 spoke veiy courteously 
to Qutb Khan and the rest of the Amirs, and permitted them to 
go and pre.sent themselves befo.-e ‘Adil Khan. His ^ object was 
to get rid of his opponents, and that very iiKstant to start alone 

1 MSS. (A) (B) read f/ot 

» MSS. (A) (B) omit j t/of. 8 jfS. (A) 

* MSS. (A) (B) read inscead of 

6 The fifteenth day of Sha'ban. A day of great rejoicing Long Muham- 
madans. Muhammad ordered lus followers to keep vigil during this ni^ht to 
niTtf IsLnf prayers and keep the next day as a fast day. See Hughes, 

Briggs mlhs translation of Firishta says, “as it was the night of the 
Koorban festival,” and in a fooinote says, “ this fast is kept in commemoration 
of the sacrifice of Isaac by Abraham.” The translator however is at fault 

* MS. (A) in error 

’ *4*^' J »» JTaMJii „e voIuBtsr, prajer. „hioh 

may be omitted Without Sin, as distinguished from Farx which are prayers 
Prophit 

See Hughes, Dicf. of Islam, art. Prayer. 

8 Chaihtgdhe. 14 iSJU j 1SS_ /gv 

9 MS. (A) omits j\ and also J) after 

w 1,13 .tier O.L.. MSS, (A) (B) fa.te.d „f „ „„ 
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for the fortress of Chunar, seize the treasure which was thei’e, ami 
after collecting' the necessary equipment for an army to return 
and again engage in war. ‘Isa Khan Hajjab warned him of the 
folly and ab.siu’dity of this project, and prevented him from send- 
ing his Amirs to his enemy and from starting for Ohunar. Even- 
tually Islem Shah, accompanied by a party of his own bodyguard, 
and two or three thousand old and trusty retainers, left Agra with 
all haste and came out in force to fight, first recalling those Amirs^ 
whom he had sent,® saying “ I am by no means confident that ‘Adil 
Elian will not deal treacherously with you ; you had better return 
quickly and rejoin me, because the question between 3 him and me 
can only be settled by the sword.” 

Vef'se. 

In this ease messengers and despatches can avail nothing, 

The two-edged swoi’d will make this matter clenr.* 

The Amirs, however, who were friendly to ‘Adil ghan, on seeing 
Islem Shah take the field, I’efused ^ to return to his side and 378. 
eutei’ed the ranks of the more poweilul army ; a severe battle 
ensued before Agra, and ‘Adil Khtan was defeated® and fled 
alone toward Bhatta.7 Khawass Khan and ‘Isa Khan ITiyazi, who 
had a strong i*egavd and unbounded loyalty for each othei*, took 
the road to Miwat and the township of Firuzpiir, engaged the 
force which had been sent in pursuit of them, and overcame it j 
but eventually, not having power to I’esist the army of Islem Sj^Sh, 
proceeded to the hills to the north of Hindustan, which ® are 
called (the) Kumaon (hills), and took refuge with the Rajas of 
that district. Qutb Shan Haib, having been appointed to attack 
them, kept continually ravaging the country at the foot of the 
hills. In the meantime Islem Shah proceeded to Ohunhar, and 
sent the treasure which was there to Gwaliar, and on his return, 
when he reached, the township of Kurah Khatampur, while en- 
gaged in playing cTuingan- with Jalal Khan Jilwani,® who was one 
of the married Amirs of the Af gh ans, and had been an adherent 

i- MS, (A) ' * Omit j MS. (B). 8 MS. (B) omits e-V- 

* Tills order of the hcmistiolies ia given in MS. (A). 

*» MS. (A) SSOoUjb, « MSS. (A) (B) 

1 MSS. (A} (B) omit j 8 MS. (A) omits \j mf. 

a MSS. (A) (B) ,w MS. (A) 

G2 
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of *Adil and a gimfc object of suspicion to Islem Shah. . by 

some treacherous deriee persuaded him to come to liis camp, ami 
cast him into chains together with his brother Miucladad, making 
them over to an Afghan who had a biood feud witii them, and 
having put them to death under the cloke of vengeance, proceeded 
to Agra, [and from thence to Gwaliar which he had made Ms 
<^pitai],* and setting himself to slay and eradicate a pas ty who 
were favourable to *Adil Eban, girded up his loins in enmity 
agjiinst them, and swept them one by one from the board of the 
world like so many pieces in the game of draughts or chess. 
Qutb Ifhan also took fi*jght, and tied from the foot of the Kamaon 
;^9. hills to Lahore, taking refuge wifcli Haibafc Khan, to whom Shir 
Shah had given the title of A‘zam Hamaynn. Haibat Khan 
in obedience to a summons from* Islem Shah, sent Qutb Khiia 
in chains to him. Islera Shah sent him together with Shaltbaz 
Khan Luhani,® who was brother-in-law to Shir Shah,* and 
Barmazid Kor who was the Dajjal ® of that sect, and the HaJJaJ ® 
.of his age, and thirfeeu or fourteen other Amirs ? and Amirs’ sons, 
to the fortress of Gwaliar, where most of tliem quitted the body 
in imprisonment.® 

[Among them was Mahmud Khan, son of ‘Adil ^lan, who in 
his seventh year had counselled »Shii* i^ah to throw up a rampart ' 
of sand, in consequence of which Shir »^ah had made him his 
heir-apparent, as has been related. Another was Kawal Khan 
Ghakkar who will be mentioned sliortly].® 

And in this year Salim Sh ah summoned A*z!»m Humayun from 

I Ifei in MSS. [ A) (8). 8 8 MS. (B) 

* Firirtta says ^ ^ 

who waa sister’s hushaad to Salim ^ah, with Barmazid Kor and some others. 
Bo. Text, 432, 

Briggs translates this, ” the king’s brother-iu-law, who was deprived of his 
sight,” mistaking Barmazid /for. {Briggs II, 132.) 

6 4 ^* Dajjal. ThB Mmiku-d-dajjM or lying Christ, the last of the 

impostors whose appearance was pretlicted by Muhammad. 

0 ante, p, 12 w. I. 1 MSS. (A) (B) omit 

8 The text reads by gunpowder. MSS. (A) (B) omit these 

■words. 

9 This portion enclosed in square bracket.s is not in MSS. (A) (B) a foot- 

note to the text states that it is found in one* MS. 
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Labor, but be adranced some excuse * for not coming in person, 
and sent. Sa'iti ‘^an his brother, who was renowned for conrage 
and soand Jndgment.® Islem Shall' received him with the utmost 
show of faroar, and made much of him, advanemg him to the 
highest place of intimacy, but inwardly cherished the intention 
of putting an end to him ; at last one day, having summoned him, 
to a private interview within the palace, he shewed him the heads 
of the Amirs who had been immared alive in the W'alls, for instance 
Zaiii !&in Hiyazi ® and the othei’s, saying : Do you recognize these 
person .s, wdio they are ? He mentioned the names of some 
whom he recognized. Previously to this he had thrown * the 
aliovementioned Amirs, men of ability, into a chamber in Gwaiiar, 
and setting dre to it with gunpowder had bnmecl them all except 
Kawil l^an Ghakkar, who remained under the protection of the 
Ail-eherisher safe in a corner of the room.^ [It is said that the ^0. 
following was the reason of his escaping ; the sister of Kawal 
IHiaii, who had been united by maraage to Islem Shah, became 
aware of tiie conference and sent word to her brother, saying : This 
very night they intend to blow up the prisoners with gunpowder. 

She also sent from inside (the palace) four quilts stuSed with 
cotton, and several skins of water. Kawal Khan poured quanti- 
ties of water upon the quilts, and under pretence of taking a bath 
betook hijiiself into a corner, apart from his friends, and rolling 
himself up in the quilts had gone to sleep when they set fire to the 
room, and all were burned to ashes, bat he alone remained ali ve 
beneath the quilt. In the morning Islem Shah came to inspect 
that prison l:u>use, and seeing Kawal Khan alive said : It is rigiit 
f-.DMiie lo release you seeing that ilre had no power over you]*® 

Thea Islem Bhah having mafic; him 7 take an oath that he would 
fiever again oppose him, released him, and appointed him. to assist 
the Gaveruor of the Panjab to conquer the country of the Ghak- 
k-ars [wiiere he arrived with ail hosjour].^ In short Sa*id Khan, who 
had been a witness of this sudden death, gave ordei-s in obedience 

^ AH. (k) MS. (B) I'eada cwlXl. 

® AIS. (A) waits * MS. (A) omits (i?f. 

6 3ISS, (A) (B) read simply AilA. .■ ■ ■ ■.■ 

S This portion enclosed in square brackets is not in MSS, (A) (B) a foot- 
note to the text states that it is found in one MS. 

'i MSS. (A) B) omit jb. ^ Not in MSS. (A) (B)- 



■which post horses were tied, up along the road to Labor, so that 
he travelled the distance between Agra and Labor within three 
nights. Day by day the scale turned more and more in favour of the 
NiyazI faction, and A'zam. Humaynn I’ead the l^ufhah in his own 
name in Labor. Islem Shah returned from that same camp and 
came to Agra, and summoning a vast army from all sides marched 
for the Panjab. Sazawal Ebari came from MMwa to join this 
movement, and was received very graciously, and after bringing 
forward certain important matters took leave, while Islem Shah, 
after halting for a few days in Dihli and ordering his ai’my, set out 
for Lahor.i A‘zam BLumayun and Oawa§s !]^an, and ‘ Isa Khan * 
Kiyazi as well, (who had come down from the hill country to join 
ame from the Panjab with armies strong as the hills to 
Islem Shah. In the early part of the® winter time a 
fierce battle was fought in front of * the township of Ambgla, and 
on the evening preceding the day on which the battle was to be 
fought, A‘zam !Oian had asked Khawass Kh an : After the victory 
who -wili be selected as tbe successor to the throne ? He answered : 

may be that it will be ‘Adii £han who is the eldest son of Shir 
Shah ® and is really fit to rule. It appears that the NiyazI faction 
said,® The kingdom is not by inheritance, bnt Be toho conquers, tahes 
the booty.’^ It is a foregone conclusion, what sense is there in this 
that we should strike with the sword and the kingdom should 
come to others. 

Khawass Khan, who was heart and soul attached to the cause 
of Shir §bah, was displeased at this claim of theirs, consequently 
the battle began to i-age, he I’efused to fight,® and standing 
left the battle field together with ‘ Isa ^^an ISTiyazi. The 
HiySzi faction fonght right manfully, without yielding a foot of 
ground, and were near carrying away the centre ® of Islem Shah’s 


1 MS. (A) reads > 

8 MSS- (A.) (B) omit lijlA, a footnote to the text states that the 

words are in on© MS. 

» MSS. (A) (B) readonly In the winter time. 

4 MS. (A). B MS. (A) supplies AJib. 

8 .ilAh ; 'f Uy® man skalaha salaha. 

8 The text reads bat this is manifestly wrong, and the 

reading should be as in MS, (A) (B). 

9 MS. fA) omits 
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army, bixt in tlie end ^ pluck told,* and theii* efforts were of no 
avail. 

Verse. 

Tliy wound wliich utters presage of thy death 
Wiien it feels thy salt closes its lips. 

And Sa‘id JOian, the elder brother of A'zam Humayuu, attended 
by a body of men fully armed and equipped, disguised in such a 
way that no one would know him, came in under the pretext of 
offering congratulations, “with the intention of putting an end 
to Tslem Shah, and with that object asked repeatedly, where is the 
Padshah that I may offer him my congratulations on his victory. 

An elephant driver of one of those elephants which had sur- 
rounded Islem Shah recognised the Toice of Sa‘id Khan, and 
struck a blow at him with his spear, but he * made his way in 
safety through the crowd of elephants, great as it was,^ and 
foiled in his purpose made his escape ; the Nlyazi faction fled 382 . 
and came to Dhankot,® which is near Boh,® and the remainder 
were plundered by the Kawars, while some wex’e drowned in the 
nullahs of Ambala. Islem Shah pursued as far as Western 
Bohtas, and despatched IQiwaja Wais '' Sirwani with a large 
army to oppose the hTiyazis, and I’eturned towards Agra. Leaving 
Agra he went^ to G-waliai’, and made it his capital.® When 
Khawass Khan and ‘Isa Khan Niyazi, who had made' common 
cause, left the battle field, ‘Isa Kh.an went to the hill country, 

[while Khawass Khan with five or six hundred cavaliy fled to 
Labor] ; [and (Islam IDjan)-* Islem vShah appointed Shams Kbian 

I MS. (B) rends j^'i for 

S wA 4J. The word ‘pluck’ seems the best equivalent for the 

Persinn nimak which: means literally salt, and secondarily gptrii, courage. 

It may also mean however that Islem Shah’s men were ‘ trne to their Salt.’ 

8 The text reads j here which qnite loses the sense. Read MS.(B). 

4 Omit ly^ MSS. (A) (B). 6 MS. (A) Dhankoh. 

« MS. (A) Radah. 1 MS. (A) AiOais. 

8 MS. (A) MS, (B) cJj. 9 cy-AU \j e>f MSS. (A) (B). 

W We should follow the text here. MS. (A) omits the words 

and goes on AiAof omitting the passage in square 

brackets which follows. 

' MS. (B) 18 


islA MS. (A). 


L 1 

Ijfiliam as Governor of Lalior; and afc a . time when Sliams ®|in 
had come out for some nadertaking ^ to a distance of thii'tj krohs 
from Labor, RTia waKs !|^aii,* with three® or fonr handred cavalry, 
each individnal man of whom con Id have withstood an army, 
advanced with the idea of taking' Lalsor, and encamped * in the 
grove of Kamican Mlrza. The inhabitants of Labor slinfting them- 
selves np in the fort held the city till the arrival of Shams Khan, 
and Ehawass having cut down the lofty trees ® f>f Safidar and 

Ghinar® of that grove, had set ahoat making Sotur ^ and ladders, 
when® his cavalry brought news that Rai Husain Jilwani and 
other Amirs of Salim Shah’s party with an army of thirty tln.u- 
sand eaviiliy had arrived in the neighbourhood of Ijahor, lOnt- 
wass Kh an, after a conference with ‘ Isa Eban, abandoned the siege, 
and went out some five or six krohs to meet (Ids enemy), and with 
five hundred veteran cavalry well tried in war hurled himself 
against that wall of steel. Rai Husain said to his men, leave the 
way open so ® that this black calamity may pass through our midst. 
Accordingly he made a breach in the line of Salim Shah’s 
army, an_d attacked them again from the I’ear and threw them 
into confusion. At this juncture he received a wound in the knee 
which bore him from his horse to the ground, hut his opponents 
had not snfficient enterprise to come up to him and take him 
prisoner, and he was openly home olf the field npon a 

1 MS. (A) 4.5^ 

a MS. (A) a MS. (A) « m3. (A) 

a MS. (A) 

a The Sajedar. is the white Poplar or ilhele. The Chindr has been 

already mentioned. 

I MS. (A) jtjdsL*. This word is not given in any of the dictionaries. Tho 
only word I can conjecture it may possibly be meant for is the Turks 
Sdtii, which means the roof of a honse (P. de O.) in which case it woald have 
a meaning of a shelter under which to approach the walls, like tiie Eonsan 
Finca, which consisted of a roof resting npott posts eight feet in height, made 
sufliciently light to admit of its being carried by the soldieirai. The roof was 
formeti of planks and wicker wort. 

8 MS. (A) «3!>Ijh« Sf. 9 MS. (A) reads 

10 MS. (A) reads y AyyjA} 

II I have retained this word in its English dress as being one so familiar to 

all who know India. The chahdr pdi is simply an ohloi^ wooden 

frame on four legs (as its name implies) fitted with a bottom of string, matting 
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Eat Hnsaiii foi-bude Ins raeu to give paraait, and ^aw 5 §s ®an 
went olf iu safety towards Ifagarko^ ^ whence he proceeded to the 
foot of the Ktimaon hills. The final issue of his affairs will bo 
related shortly ® in its own place if God, He is exalted^ so will it. 

The Mjizi faction set their hearts upon tiie governmeut of 
Kashmir, but by the craft of the Kashmiris were enticed into bye- 
ways, aud eventually reached their rest iu the comer of destruc- 
tion, as will be mentioned, if God, He is exalted^ so will it. 

And in the year 954 H. (1547 A.D.) an A fg han named Usman, 
whose hand Sazawa! Khan had cut off for some reason, one day 
laid an ambosh in Agra, and at the enti-ance to a road aimed a 
blow at Sazawai Siau and wounded him. Sazawal Kha n went 
to the camp, atid represented that this attack had been made at 
the instance of Salim Shah, he then took his way to Maiwa. 

Islem Shah pursued hint as far as Banswala, but seeing that 
Sazawal Khan was hidden among the Zamlndgrg of Sarur,^ 
Salim Shah left *Isa !^an Sur with twenty thousand cavalry in 
UJJain, and reached the capital. In the early part of his reign ^ 4 , 
Islem §hah detailed five thousand cavalry for the chief sarkdrs of 
Hindustan. Among them Mubariz !|^an, the son of Nizam K^an * 

Sur, who' was the cousin and wife’s brother of Islem Shah, and 
eventually received the title of Muhammad ‘Adili, was appointed 
as a commander of twenty thousand to the vicinity of A jawan 
in the Sarkar of Sanbal, in order that Eh awa^ E3ian and the 
other* Amirs miglit not be able to raise disturbances in that 
province, and he appointed as his deputy Pabandb ^hazafc,** Ha 
had also given orders at the beginning of his reign, that between 
eveiy two rt^thouses built by Shir Shah, which were at intervals 
of one kroh, another rest-house of the same pattwi should be built, 
with a temple, and a dwelling-place, and a conduit for water, and 
that a buttery and kitchen containing foodhtdh cooked and uncooked, 
for the use of travellers,® both Hindu and Musulman, should be 

or a broad tape called niwdr, in. mnimon use as a bedstead, and everywhere 
known as &charpoy. See Yale and Burnell, Glossal^, ». t*. 

i TLe portion inclnded in double square braokets is emitted from MS. (B) 

3 MS. (a) oA * Footnote variant Sarikd. 

* MS. (A\ writes jfy-® 

6 MSS. (A) (B) read. M^azak as in footnote variant. The text reads 

%Sj^- Khahrah. 

• MSS. (A) (B) snpply 
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always open. Among othei- commands of his was tin's, that the 
viadad-i-ma^a^ ^ and aimah grants of the whole of the protected 2 
provinces of Hindustan which Shir Shah had given, aiid the 
rest-houses which he had furnished, and the pleasui-e-gardens ho had 
laid out,® should remain just as tliey weie, and should not he 
altei’ed in the slightest degree. Another order was, that all the 
Patars 4 should bo taken by force from those Amirs wdio kept 
AkJidras (these are well known in Hindustan). He also seized ® 
the elephants in the same manner, and did not leave in the posses- 
sion of any one any bnt a wretched female elephant fit only for 
carrying baggage, and gave ® orders that the red tent was con-, 
fined solely to his own use. Another order was this, that he 
brought the whole country under his own personal control,’ and in 
accordance with the regulations and custom of the dagkf, system ® 
which ghir Shah had inslituted, the soldiery were paid in cash. 
A further step was to send written orders to all the SarkSr/t 
containing comprehensive instructions on all important points 
of I’eligion, and all political and civil questions, entering into 
the minutest essential detail,^” and dealing with all regulations 
385. which might be of service to the soldiery and civil population, to 
the merchants and other various classes, and which the authori- 
ties were bound to follow in their jurisdiction. 

All these points were written in these documents whether agree- 
able to the religious law or not,^’ so that there was no necessity to 
refer any such matters to tlie Qazl or Muftz, nor wa.s it pi'oper 
to do 80 .‘® 

1 See Am-i-Akbarl (BTochraann) I, 268, 272, regarding the tenures of land 
called respectively 'madad-i-7na‘a;Sli and aimo/i. 

3 MSS. (A) (B) omit 

3 MSS. (A) (B) 4 Dancing girls, «ee ante, p. 260 (Text) 71 . 4. 

3 MSS. (A) fB) omit c-i/. « MS. (A) 

T MS. (A). 

3 See Ain-i-Akbari (Blochmann) I, 242. Under the ddt/hl system every 

Amir began as a commander of twenty, and when he brought his full comple- 
ment of twenty horses to be branded (^t'i signifies a brand), be wa.s to 
be promoted to the next higlier grade, and so on. 

3 AIS. (A) omits the words J MS. (B) omits 

iO j Kaqtr 0 qitmlr-i-zariirl. Kaq7r means the small groove 

on the date stone, qittiiir is the thin pelliclo which covers the datestone. 

B MS. (A) *\j^. I» MS. (A) 13 AIS. (A) 
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Also tlie Amirs of five thousand, ten thousand, and twenty 
ihousand, used every Friday to pitch a lofty tent supported by eight 
poles, ^ and bring the shoes of Salim Shah together with a quiver 
which he had given to the sarddrs^ in front of the throne ; and first 
of all the commander of the troops, and after him the Munsif, that 
is to say, the Chief Commissioner {Amhi) followed hy the others in 
due precedence, with bowed heads and every expression of I’espect 
would take their seats in their appointed places. Then a Secretary 
would come and read aloud that order, chapter and verse, which 
occupied eighty sheets of paper more or less. Any question 
which presented any difficulty was referred by them in conclave 
to the various provisions and rulings of that document, by which 
it was finally decided, and if it should so happen that any Amir 
acted in contravention of that order, the Secretary nsed to write 
a report of that action and despatch it to the Court, and the 
disobedient Amir would forthwith be visited with punishment 
together with his family and relations. This procedure remained 
in force to the end of the reign of Islem ^ah. The writer of 
this MuntaMdh, inlihe year 955 H. (1548 A.D.), when be was of 
tender age, went to the country of Bajwara, one of the dependen- 
cies of Baiana, with the army of Farid Taran, Commander of five 
thousand, in the company of his maternal grandfather, on Mm he 
ihe met'cy of God, and witnessed these customs and rules of practice. 
And in the year 954 H. or in 955 H., God knows which, Khwaja 
Wais Sirwani, who had been commissioned to proceed against 
A‘zam Humayun**^ [fought a battle with the Niyazis in the 

i This is a conjecture. I have failed to find the word Btirgha in any 
dictionary. It sounds like a Turk! word. There is a word in the Turfci 
language Sieghma or Suqma (Fazlu-llah Khan) meaning pilier 

colonne (P de C) and it is quite possible that in copying the wordj has been 
written for J and the f omitted by oversight. We should then have 
as in the text and MSS. The meaning is reasonable: eight-poled shamianas 
being very commonly used, 

» MS. (A} hs^ a different reading to the text here. It reads 
Sale ^ ji upon a tray which he had given to the 

Sardar, instead of ^ 8*}* 

S MS. (B) omits the words from the copyist having mis- 

tatken his place after the first occurrence of the name A'sam Humslyim, 

f>:^ . 
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vicinity of Dhankot,! and was defeated. A'zara Hnmjiyun] having 
taken a strong force pursued him as far as Sihriud. Islem Shah 
sent a large army against the rebels, and at last they fought 
another battle in the same country, and on this occasion also the 

386. Niyazis suffered defeat, and some of their women were captured 
and sent to Gwaliar. Islem Shah dishonoured them, and made 
over to the harlots in his camp tlie banners and tents and all the 
tokens of dignity of the Niyazis who had fallen into his hands, and 
naming one Sa’id Khan, and another A ‘zam^^ Humayun, and a 
third Shahbaz Khan, in this way he distributed titles. More- 
over he gave them drums which they used to play at their doors 
at the time of the nmibat, 3 and the prostitutes used to give them- 
selves airs^i and used to say 8ag-i-falakam^ This class used to 
come every Thursday evening, in accordance with the custom 
of the harlots of Hindustan, to pay their respects to Islem Shah, 
and the heralds and chamberlains used to call out with a loud 
voice, 0 King cast a gracious glance hither, for a certain Khan 
Niyazi, and Bahman Khan are here to invoke blessings on thee. 
This used to annoy the Af^ans who were all of one tribe and of 
one mind, so that an intense disgust for him had sprung up in 
their hearts. Some assert that his conferring the titles of the 
Niyazis and giving the ensigns and drums was on the first 
occasion.® God knows the truth. And A‘zam Humayun, who on 
the second occasion was defeated, was not able to gird himself 
again to war, and the Niyazi party being scattered asunder grew 
daily weaker, and at first took refuge with the Ghakkars in the 
neighbourhood of Rohtas, making the hill country adjoining the 
Kashmir territory their asylum. Islem Shah, in order to remove 
the cause of the mischief, marched with a large army, and reach- 
ing the Panjab took up a strong position in the northern hill 
range, and by way of guarding his head-quarter post built five 

387. forts: w., Mankot and Ra§^idkot and the others. Por a space of 

I MS. (A) Dhankob. * MSS. (A) (B) omit 

» jVaubat. Music wbiob is played daily by tbeband appointed for 
tbe purpose at stated boars. See Aln-i-Akbari (B) I. 51. 

ckb Footnote variant, also MSS. (A) (B) Text reads 
Tabl-i-ula (nawakhtan). To beat tbe drum of self-conceit. 

Sag-i-JPidc^am. I am tbe dog of tbe sky,” a parodied expres- 
sion taken from the astronomical ShSr-i-falah, the constellation Leo. 

* On the ocoasiou of their first defeat. 
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two years he kept the Afghans ^ employed in carrying stone and 
lime, and had such a hatred of the whole tribe that he heaped* 
the dust of infamy and oppression on their heads. At this time 
he did not give them even the smallest coin * by way of recom- 
pense. A party of them, however, who had obtained exemption 
from this labour,^ he detailed to oppose the Grhakkars, and they 
engaged in continuous warfare with them. 

The Ghakkars in appearance like the tribe of * Ad,^ daily fought 
with the Af gh ans, and by night entered their camp like thieves, 
and used to cainy off whomsoever they might find, w’oraan or man, 
freed man or slave, and keep them in bonds with the utmost 
rigour, and sell them. The Afghans ^ dragged them in the dirt, 
and gave them the nickname of Euswai (disgraced), but no one 
had the power to repx'esent this state of things to Islera Shah till at 
last one day S^ah Muhammad Farmali,^ who was one of tue 
most noted Amirs for wit and good-humour in Hindiistan, ami 
was also a specially favoured and forward boon companion said, 

“ My Lord the King ! Last night I saw in a dream three bags 
descend from heaven, in one of which was dust, in another gold, 
and in the third® paper. The dust fell upon the head of a 
soldier, the gold went to the house of the Hindu daftan,^ and the 
paper remained in the royal treasuiy.” Islem Shah was pleased 
with this speech, and promised that after his return to Gwaliar he 
would make his accountants draw up an account of the soldiers’ 
pay, and pay them in gold. As it happened that order was never 
carried out, for in those same days death seized him by the collar. 

Fer.se. 

Attend to my wants to-day for that draught is of no avail 
Which is given to Sohrab after his death. 

In the end, the affairs of the Niyazis came to thi.s, that when 388. 

1 MSS. (A) (B) omit • * MS. (A) 

8 MS. (A) Mcj j imii Tak fals o jUal na dad. The text reads 
fulm. The jUal is an imaginary division of the dam, used only for 
purposes of calculation. Its fictitious value is only the thousandth pare 
of a rupee. Ahi-i-Akian (B) I. 31. 

* Read MS. (A). MS. (B) The text i.s wrong. 

5 See Sale’s Kor.an, p. 4. 6 MSS. lA ) (B) 

IMS A. 8 MS. (A) « A scribe,, clerk 
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thoir strengtli * -was 'bi'oken, and they came into Kazimir, the 
Kashmiris, who are ^ born traitors and deceivers, first of all invited 
the Niyazis from Eajuri after inflaming them with spurious 
ambition for kingdom, and in the end their guides leading them 
astray ^ brought the tribes of Ka^mir to oppose them, and at a 
from Islem Shah held the head of the pass against them. 
The women, even of the Niyazis in defence of their honour girded 
on quivers, (among them were the mother and wife of A‘zam 
Humayun),* and fighting with the Kashmiris were attacked by a 
hail of stones which literally covered them, and not a soul escaped. 

is said that in the reign of Shir Shah a body of the Af^aus of 
the tribe of Sanbal invited the Niyazis to Dhankot under treaty, 
and put two thousand of them to death in obedience to the orders 
of ^ir Shah, putting their wives and children to the sword. Five 
years later the same thing happened to them,^ and in ibis house 
of retribution they received the reward of their deeds, hand for 
hand. And® in these uaiTow passes they put all three brothers 
to the sword, sending their heads as an offering to Salim SJiab. 
They also sent for him a girl from there. A part of this story has 
been elegantly told in the T&riTcfi-i-Ka^mlr^ the composition of 
which is ancient though its arrangement is modern; and at the time 
when Islem Shall, had sent troops against the Ghakkars and the 
Janoha party who wei’e strongly entrenched on the banks of the 
river Behat, he himself wms occupied in building the fortress of 
Mangafh; ^ and Kararau Alirza, after fighting many battles with 9 
Aluhammad Humayuu Padshah, fled from Kabul and took refuge 
Salim Shah, in the hopes that he would give him reinforce- 
ments which would enable him to capture Kabul, in the (vain) 
expectation that the water which had flowed away world return 
to its source. When Islem Shah heard this tidings, he selected 
his army the notoi'ious Humunil Baqqal, who in those 


I Footnote variant 8 MS, (A) ‘>j| 3 MSS. (A) (B) 

Omit MSB. (A) (B). 

Hamdn d$k dar Kdun’/thdn bud. Lit. 

The same broiii was ill tlieir cup. 

^ MS.(Aj liupplies > T Tdnkh~i-Ka?hnur, seep. 8, n. 3- 

8 Text J5o MaJgarh. MSS. (A) (B) Sjfu/U Mangarh.^^ ^^ 

9 h MS. (A). 10 MS. (A) omits 

II Footnote variant Haimiin, The text reads Tlaimut. 
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*days, in virtue of his capacity for extorting taxes, had been pro- 
moted from being overseer of the market to a post of confidence, and 
sent him vvith another body of Af glians to the neighbourhood of 
Rohtas to meet Mirza, and although Islem Shah in his own mind 
thought this a reason for increased confidence in Mirza, being led 
to this by the want of confidence ^ he had in the Afghans as 
a tribe, and the entire trust he reposed in Humun, stiil Mirza 
himself made light of this, and® recognising that there were 
dregs in the very first draught of the cup was unwiiling to come 
in person. 

Verse. 

Now indeed thou repentest but thy repentance prafitefcli thee 
nothing. 

Nevertheless, in spite of this Mirza still believed that possibly 
Islem Shah would oveidook everything, and would treat him with 
honour and respect when the time of meeting am td cc \ci m 
the day of public audience, he himself entered w IT * i, * ts&u > 

ance, and sitting on the seat of a Fara‘un or a S nl,^ g,a \0 

orders to Sarmast ghan ^ the Af gh an., a Da’ud Za \ ho held the 
office of BSrbafc,® in accordance with which he direci;ed Mirza to 
perform the customary salutations like the servant.® of the ordi- 
nary public. He accordingly performed the Kornish,} and those 
diabolical men® out of sheer inhumanity seized Mirza roughly 
by the nape of the neck, and shouted aloud several time.? saying, 

Your Majesty ! ® Be pleased to cast a glance hither, for Kamran 
the Muqaddam-zada of Kabul invokes blessings. Islem Sh ah 
after ignoring him for some considerable time, cast a haughty 
glance in the direction of Mirza, and uttered a hypocritical 390, 
“Welcome.” He then ordered a tent and canopy to be ei’ected 

1 Footnote variant and MS. (A) 

5 MS. (A) j ^ Jjf jt 

8 Shaddad the son of ‘Ad, see ante, p, 261 n. 6. 

■4 MS. (A) omits ujlA. 6 MS. (A) omits 

6 Bdrhak. The chief attendaBi of the darbdr or pablia q^dienae, 

Cornish, A mode of salutation in which the palm of the right 
hand is placed on the forehead, and the head bowed, lb signihes that the 
salnter has placed his head (which is the seat of the senses and the mind) 
into the hand of humility. See AIu-i-Akbari (B) I, 158. 

8 MS. (Aj ® MS. (A) UUcb. 10 MS. (A) (B) 
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tor Mirza near to his own tent, and bestowed upon him a horse 
and a robe of honour, and a slave girl and a eunuch so that they 
might spy into his affairs. He used also to summon the lllrza 
from time to time, and hold converse with him regarding poetry, 
but their intercourse was always disagreeable, and the Mirza was 
worried by those incessant ceremonial visits and shew of polite- 
ness, till he gi-ew sick of his life, and was watching a favourable 
opportunity to make his escape. Moi’eover the Af^ans used to 
make jibes ^ at him in the Hindi tongue, and when he appeared in 
darhar used to sayS Moro mi dyad^ (Here comes the peacock). 
The Mirza enqumed from one of the attendants, in the presence 
of Islem ^ah, “ What do they mean by Moro 7^' He answered 
“It is the name they give * to a man of great dignity.” The 
Mirza replied, B “ At that rate Salim Shah is a first rate Moro 
and Shir Shah was a still finer.” Salim Sliah consequently gave 
orders that no one was ever to use that word again, « nor to 
indulge in pleasantries at the Mirza’s expense. At last one day 
Islem Shah called upon the Mirza for a verse of poetry, when 
the Mirza recited this matW off hand : 

Gardish-i-gardun-i-gardUn gardancmrd, gard hard 
Bar sar4-sahib4amizdn naqisdn ra mard hard.t 

The revolutions of the circling heaven have brought low the 
mighty, 

And have made worthless men to lord it over men of intel- 
ligence. 

Islem Shah fully caught the meaning of this verse, and gave 
secret orders to his attendants to keep the Mirza under optm 
arrest. The Mirza, however, by the help of the zamindars,^. 
made an arrangement with one of the hill Rajas, and persuaded 
him, by holding out inducements of various kinds, to station post- 

1 MS. (A) (B) 8 MS. (A) W". 

3 wWr Moro is the PrMfc form of the modem Hindi iik Mor, a peacock. 
MS. (B) reads Moro, that is to say, a bird. 

MS. (A) reads so also footnote variant to text. 

MS. (A) omits ^ ^ 6 MS. (B) omitsoi?. 

3 MS. (B) reads for 

f Bead fpr Jif MSS . ( A) ( B). 8 MS. (B) 


horses along the hanks of the river Chinab. One night be 
emerged from his tent with a woman’s chadar ^ drawn over his 
head. The guards imagined that it was one of the women of his 
hanm and offered no interference. 

The Mirza crossed the river with his horse and saddle and 
succeeded in reaching the Baja. From there he proceeded alone 
clothed in a hurga\^ and taking %jilauddr^ with him, was escorted^ 
hy some of the Rajas’ subjects till he arrived in the vicinity of 
the village of Ghari on the bank of the river Behat, and 

rested there one night. Inasmuch as that village is near 
Sultanpur the residence of Sultan Adam Ghakkar, at a distance 
of three krohs from the fortress of Rohtas, some one went to 
Sultan Adam and informed him that a Mu ghu l woman was 
encamped at such and such a place, attended only by one jilaudSir 
and that her intention was to proceed on the following morning. 
Sultan Idam sent messengers to make enquiries, and then 
proceeded® in person, and had an interview with the Mirza, who 
by persistent entreaty prevailed upon bim to give a promise that 
he would send him in safety to a place of refuge. Sultan Adam 
accordingly wrote a letter to Muhammad Humayun Padsliah, who 
had recently arrived in that neighbourhood, begging him to spare 
the Mivza’s life."^ 

The Padsjiah wrote an order in accordance with this request ® 
of his, and sent it to him ; but eventually, two years later, he 
again seized the Mirza, and® after blinding him with a lancet 

1 chadar. A garment worn by women over the head and body. 

I Btirqa\ Here the author probably means the garment covering the 
head and body completely, and Laving only a small latticed opening for the 
month, and similar openings for the eyes, worn by Afghan women when out 
of doors. See Lane, Modern Egyptians, for a description of tho hurqa’ proper, 
which is a kind of veil. 

S Jilauddr. An attendant whose duty it is to rim beside the horse. 

Abul-Fazl says some of them will run from 50 to 100 krok (100 to 200 
miles !) a day. See Ain-i-Akbari (B) I. 138; 

4 Text With a footnote saying that this is the reading of all 

three MSS. However MS (A) reads correctly. 

5 MS. (A) MS. (B) reads Ghari Ju, « MSS. (A) (B)j» 

7 Bead with MS. (A) for \jg^. (Text). « MSS. (A) (B) 0%^. 

® MS. (A) supplies j. 
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{ntMar) sent him to the holy city of Makkah- The word ni^tar 
records the date of this occurrence.* These incidents have 
only been briefly alluded to here, because they are related® 
fully in the Ahhar Nama and the (Tari]A-i-) Among 

the events which took place during the reign of Islem Shah 
was the affair of Shah Muhammad of Dihli, of which the follow- 
ing is a brief account. Shah Muhammad, in the reign of Slier 
Shah, had come from the country of ‘Iraq* to Hindustan, and 
had given himself out® to be a Saiyyid, There was some hesi- 
tation among the people as to this claim ; however, he used to 
live in accordance with the customs® of the Shai^s and holy 
392. men, and was acquainted with the science of invocation of the 
mighty names,^ and was not without an admixtui’e of deceit.® 
Verse. 

What is expected of Shaildts is the performance of miracles 
and prayer-stations. 

Whereas what we really see in them are ecstatic® and in- 
coherent ravings. 

In spite of all, Slur Shah gave him credit for being a 
wd,U, and Islem Shah also bad reposed great confidence in him 
from the time he was a prince, and used to go and do reverence 
to him, and as is the custom of kings, used to take omens ** con- 
cerning (his accession to) the kingdom, and from the excessively 
high opinion he had of him used to lift (the Saiyyid’s) shoes. 
The story goes that one day they had brought a basket i* of melons 
as a present to Shah Muhammad and just then Islem Shah 
arrived. The Saiyyid pointed to Islem Shah and said, I present 

1 The letters of this word nishfar give the date 960 H. 

* See Elliot and Dowson V. 147 and 235. ^ * MSS. (A) (B) read 

4 MSS. (A) (B). 6 we ehonld read 

• The text reads wrongly ji bar do§h MSS. (A)(B) read ba 

rawish, 

1 Bee ante, p. 445 n. 6. 8 

9 MS. (A) reads sathiydt, superficialities. 

W MS. (A) snpplies J MS. (B) reads 

n tafS^ MS. (B) reads J<S3. 

W MS. (B) reads xaivyid for sabad. 

14 MSS.(A)(B) oUaj*. 
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you with this basket confideat ia its being as a royal umbrella to 
yoii,^ rise, and place it on your bead and be gone. Isiem Shab 
without hesitation lifted the basket accepted it as a lucky omen 
and took his departure. 

How good it is to take a lucky omen, 

Not to strike one’s cheek (in grief) but to giTe mate with the 
rooh.^ 

But eventualljr this matter became a source of annoyance to 
him as is generally the ease. At ail events, when Isiem Shah 
succeeded to the kingdom, during his reign two Saijyids of good 
birth, men of ascetic habit, clean-living, dignified, and agree- 
able, one of whom was named .^inlr Abu* Talib who was the 
inferioi*, and the other named Mir Shanisu-d-Dln who was his 
Buperior and bi’other’s son to him, arrived from the country of 
‘Iraq 'at the camp of Isiem Shah m the Panjab, and came to Dihli, 
where they took up their abode in one of the qna-rters of the city, 
and were resorted to by all classes. Amir Aha Talib was so 
marvellously skilled in tbe abstruse science of medicine, that the 
majority of the sick who came under his treatment obtained 
cures, and used to bring him present® and offeinngs in return, to 393. 
say nothing of perquisites.® A report was spread that he w^as 
in pos.session of the ring of ‘Ali,® may God he satisfied 'with Mm, 
one of the properties of which was that no one who was sus- 
pected (of being of bastard mdgin) coiild stand in presence of 
that ring, and retain the power of seeing it. God knows the 
truth. Belying upon his former intimacy with Shah Muhammad, 
he desired to give his daughter in marriage to the nephew of Mir 
Ahu Talib, but he was by no means inclined to agree to this 

1 MS. (A) supplies after 

* Ghi niku hawad fal-i'farmM inadan 

Ifa bar tu& zadan, baXki shah ruM zadan 

There is a play her© on the words ruM and farruM., illnsimting th© 

figare known as The word ruM means tlie cheek, and also the 

castle or “ rook ” at chess. 

8 MS. (A) puts tjjt after * MSS. (A) (B). 

B MS. (B) roads 

8 MSS. (A) (B) [supply The ring of Solomon which was given to 

*Ali by Muhammad, was poBsessed of magical properties. 
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proposal, and folk began to entertain increased suspicion against 
him, and both small and great talked openly about him. Shah 
Mn^ammad summoned these two holy men into his own private 
dwelling for safe custody, and took great pains to entertain 
them. One night, not long afterwards, an armed band entered 
his ^ house by the upper story and martyred both father and son 
who were engaged in their night’s devotions. They then left the 
house, and in the morning the governor of the city came and 
enquired of Shah Muhammad how this had occurred. He abso- 
lutely denied any knowledge of the circumstances, and stated 
that he had no idea who the murderers were ; then he prepared a 
report of the affair under the Great Seal, and sent it together 
with a despatch to Islem Shah at his camp. Islem Shah there- 
upon sent to Dihli Makhdumu-l-Mulk Mulla ‘Abdu-llah of 
Sultanpur,^ who was Shaikh ii-l- Islam and So-d'^'u-s-sudur, to investi- 
gate this matter, and also despatched circular letters summoning 
the Chief ‘Ulama of the time, for example Miyan Hatim Sanbali, 
Miyau Jamal Qi^n Mufti, and others. This conflict lasted two 
months after this time, and after gi'eat alignment and enquiry it 
was with tolerable certainty conjectured® that the murderers 
were agents of Shah Mul^ammad.'*' This result was reported to 
Islem Shah, but before any reply could be received Shah Muham- 
who had sunk from so high dignity to the depths of disgrace, 
could not endure the anxiety, underwent venesection and took 
sour milk in addition, and endured voluntarily humiliating 
penance. Report also says even more than this, but, every one 
knew perfectly well that all these austerities and self-inflictions, 
were the outcome of hypocrisy and deceit, and not inspir-ed by 
religious motives. 

Thou hast forsaken the world for the sake of the looidd. 

Quatrain, 

This long time thou hast made thy tongue like a sword, 

So that thou givest the attributes of a lion to one who is but 
a dog. 

Thou turnest upside down the storehouse of falsehood 
In order to satisfy thy own hungry belly. 

i MS. (A) omits jt. 2 See Ain-i-Akbari { Blockmanu) I, Biography VIL 
8 MS. (B) reads aA * MS. (B) 
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Tills event took place in ths year 956 H. Another important 
incident was the affair of Shai^ ‘Alai Mahdi of Baiana,^ which 
closely resembles the affair of Sidi Manla,^ which took place 
during the reign of Sultan Jalalu-d-Din Firoz Shah, in fact the 
proverb, One shoe is like its fellow,^ is exactly applicable here. 

The following is a brief exposition of this affair: The father 
f)f the aforesaid Shaikh ‘Alai was called Hasan, and was one of 
the great ShaiWis of the country of Bangala, and on his arrival 
from Bangala on the occasion of his pilgrimage to the holy city 
of Makka with his younger brother ShaiMi, Ifasru-llah, who was 
one of the most eminent of the ‘Ula7na, came from there to 
Hindustan and took up his abode in the province of Baiana. The 
words nasru-llahi walfath,^ wei*e found to give the date of 
that event. The elder brother gave his attention to irshad ^ and 
HdSya#, and the younger ® to fatwal and instruction in religious 
knowledge.® 

Shaikli ‘Alai, who was the most orthodox of the sons of the 
Shaikh, the tablet of whose forehead was from early boyhood 
distinguished by the marks of nobility and uprightness, and the 
evidences of a youth to be spent in the worship of God and in 
following the ordinances of the prophet of God, may the ^mace and 
Messing, of Qod rest upon him, in the service of his venerable 
father devoted himself to the acquirement of exoteric and esoteric 
sciences^ and to the improvement of bis character, disposition, and 
behaviour, and in a short time ® having read all the routine works 
by the aid of his natural quickness of apprehension and clear 
intellect, engaged in tuition and instruction. 

* See Ain-i-Akbari (Blochmann) I, Biography V, seqq. 

8 See Beale (Oriental Biog. Diet,), p. 240. . 

S cUl/U jAa.. They also say iioSJU SAftlt i.e., one feather of the 
arrow is like another. See Freytag Prow, Arab I. 345. As we say “ As like 
as two peas.” 

4 The letters give the date 935 H. The words mean, 

The victory of Ood and conquest has come to pass, 

5 IxehM, Orthodoxy. Kiddyat, Guidance, direction, 

* MSS. (A) (B) both omit 0)^ but the text seems probably correct* 

1 fatwq, Eeligioua or judicial rulings. 

8 MS. (A) omits the words » MSS. (A) (B) 
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Continual leai'ning is requisite -witii application and exertion, 
Always by day argument and by night repetition. 

Piety, asceticism, worship and reverence, 

Without these, all acquisitions are wondrous vain. 

After the death of his revered father, having abandoned the 
ordinary conversation and giving np all connection with the 
delusive phantoms of the world, he set himself to follow consis- 
tently the paths of obedience and ansteiigty, firmly oecapying the 
prayer carpet of the Shaikhs, and used to engage in the dheetion 
and instruction ^ of seekers of the right way. Nevertheless he 
retained a residue of evidences of worldly desires, and m 
accordance with the saying, The last thing to leave the head of 
the just is the love of glory,”* seeking as he did to claim 
superiority over his fellow-men, be was unwilling that any other 
Shaikh in that city shonld share his dignity ; this he carried so 
fax* that on the day of the festivals, from his excessive jealousy ® 
envy, he caused one of the leaders of the contemplative * 
and ascetic Shaikhs of the Sufi party to descend from his litter, 
thus inflicting a grievons blow to his dignity. He used to arrogate 
to himself alone the dignity of Shaikhdom. His other brothers, 
in respect of years and experience were his superio:^, used 
also to yield submission to him and pride themselves npon it.® 

In the meanwhile Miyan ‘Abdn-llah, a Niyazi^ Afghan, who was 
at first one of the most noted lieutenants of ^ai^ Salim Ghisliti 
of Pathpur, and who eventually with his permission proceeded on 
a pilgrimage to the sacred city of Makka, and performed various 
kind offices and favours for him, taking part with Mir Saiyyid 
Muhammad of Jannpur,® may God sanctify his holy resting-place, 
who had claimed to be the promised Mahdi, and adopting the 
manners of a Mahdi, on his return from the l^ijaz took np his 

1 MSS. (A) (B) write j 
a “ That last infimiity of noble minds.’- 

S Badaoni here uses gkihtat in a sense opposed to its classical mean- 

ing -whioh is emulation nnmix'ed with envy. 

in. the text. ■ 
for diiSi* in the text. 

T See Ain-i-Akhari (B) I, v. 


Verse. 
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abode in Bianah, and making bis dwelling in tbe corner of a 
grove far from the hatmts of men on the borders of a tank, used 
to cast water upon hia head ; and when the times of prayer came 
round, used to gather together certain of the labourers, hewers of 3^. 
wood and drawers of water who had to pass by that way, and compel 
them to form an assembly for prayer,^ with such a degree of 
enthusiasm, that if be met any man disinclined for the meeting 
he would give him a few coins ® and encourage him, thus not 
allowing the i-e?.’ard of the assembly 8 to escape Mm. 

When Shaikh ‘Alai saw his conduct he was greatly pleased,^ 
and said to his own followers, This is religion and true faith 
which Miyan ‘Abdu-llah Niyazl has, whereas the path in which 
we are held is nought but idolatry and infidelity.® 

So long as a hair’s breadth of existence remains to thee ® 

The danger of idol-worship still remains for thee • 

Thou sayest I have broken my idols and my ZunnUr^ I am free, 

This idol however, thy slavery to self-conceit, remains to thee. 

Abandoning the customs of bis forefathers, and giving up his 
claims as a Shaiidi and a leader of religion, trampling under foot 
his seif-e.steem and conceit, he devoted himself to the care of the 
poor of hi.s own neighbourhood, and with the utmost self-mortifi- 
cation and humility gave himself up to the service of those whom 
he hsid formerly"^ vexed, and abandoning bis madad-i-inaa^^ 
and his alms-house and monastery,® entering the valley of self- 
renunciation and abnegation, bestowed^® all his worldly possessions 

1 MSS. (A) (B) omit jUS. S MS. (A) ^ 

8 Coiseeming this it is said ; “ The prayers which are said in mnltitiides 
increfi'ie the rewards of those said alone by twonty-seveu degrees.” See 
(Mathew) xxiv. 1. 

i MS. (B) jlw. 

t J Jushut parat ii 0 zunnarduri nut. The 

lerm ZiiniiRr [Gk. tuvapij (Golius) or ^toydptm- {Frey tag)] is applied to the belt 
iir girdle v-.-«rn by the Christian or Magian. It alto applies to the Brahmlaical 
thi'ijc;! . and thus the wttirer of any of these is to Muslims an inMeL 

» Mg. (A) reads ^ Jf ^ G. 1 MS. (A) 

Laiuh. given for benevrolent purposes, see Am-i-Akktri (B) I, 270, 

MSS. (A} (B) omit jA^. ■ , » MSS. f AHB) itad 
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even to his hooks upon the poor, and said to his vvlfe,‘ “ Tlie pains 
of the search after God have gotten hold of me, if thou cans! 
endure poverty and hunger come with me in God’s name, but if 
not take® thy portion of these goods ; and take the reins of choice 
into thine own hands, and go thy way.” 

IFoliow my fortunes, or else depart far fi’om me 

She of her own accord was highly pleased with this deter- 
mination of his.^ 

There are some women who perform perhaps even better than 
men the duties of religion. 

Just as in boldness the lioness surpasses the lion. 

Then approaching Miyan ‘Abdu-llah, with all respectful sub- 
mission to him, he took instruction in the ceremonial observance of 
Zikr * in the manner which obtains among that sect. 

The interpretations of the Qur'an, and the delicate points and 
minutiae and true meanings of that saci'ed book were easily 
revealed to him, and a large number of the friends and com- 
panions who were in accord with him, and believed in him, some 
of them unmarried and some with families, chose companionship^ 
with him even at the risk of their lives, and following the path 
of his guidance with the foot of reliance in God, three hundred 
householders, abandoning all other source of gain and traffic, 
agriculture and skilled labour, spent their time with him. And 
whenever anything was given by Providence they used to divide 
it ju.stly, apportioning to each individual an equal share. If 
nothing came,*’ .comforting themselves with the sacred word, 
“Men whom neither merchandise nor selling divert from the 
remembrance of God,” ® even had they died of hunger, they would 
not have uttered a sound, and if any person abandoning his vow 
made according to their mutual compact engaged in any lucrative 
occupation, of a surety he would expend a tithe of it in the 

I MS. (A) reads * MSS. (A) (B) The text reads wrong- 
ly 8 This line is omitted from MS. (B). 

4 jffi, Ziltr. The religions ceremony practised by the various religious 
orders of Paqua. See Hughes, Dick, of Islam, art. Zihr. 

t I read here MSS. (A) (B). 

Ji ft . O 

8 Qur’an xxiv. 37. eH* 51 J H 
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service of Almighty God. Twice daily after the moniing prayer 

and another prayer, great and small would gather in that 
assemhly, and listen to an exposition of the Qur'an. Shaikh ‘Alai 
had sncdi a marvellous power of attraction that when he was 
expounding the Qur'an almost every one who heard him of his 
own accord withheld his hand from all worldly occupatL, and 
elected to join that assembly, i abandoning his family and relations 
and children, enduring the hardships of poverty, hunger and 
religious warfare never troubled himself again about his work or 
gams ; and if he had not that degree of fortitude, his penitence 
and repentance of his sins and iniquities would certainly have 
availed nothing, while many a one thought it his duty to empty 
his conking vessels at nightfall of all the necessities of life even 
to salt and flour and water, and let them remain upside down, and 398. 
they kept nothing m the way of means of existem^e fay them, from 
their extreme faith in the providence of Almighty God and the 
sayh.g “ Each new day brings a new provision” was the basis of 
their practice. 

A short account of this sect is gi^en in the Najm-r-rashm 
which should be consulted.® “ 

^ In spite of this they were in the habit of keeping arms and 
implements of war always with them* as a protection against 
their enemies, so that anyone who was unacquainted with the 
trufch of the matter would be apt to think they were wealthy • 

The ignorant think them to he rieh because of their modesty.^ And 

whenever they saw any irreligious or forbidden action either in 

the city or tho market, they went and called the offenders to 
account by main W,^ and admitted no investigation by the 
governor, and on most occasions they got the best of it ; they 
aided every magistrate of the city who acted iu conformity with 
tieir religious tenets and principles 7 in carrying out his 

1 MSS. (A) (B) insert fj after 

S Najatu-r-rashU. A MS. of this work is in tLe Library of 

the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Mo. E. 204. Its author is Badaoni. 

8 MS. (A) reads 4 MS. (A) reads yb. 

* Qur’an ii, 274. 

* MS. (A) reads for 
7 MS. (A) reads 
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measures, wMle no one wlio was opposed to tlieir views could ' 
[stand against tlietia.. Matter came to such a pass that fathers 
left their sons, brother left brother, and wife left husband] ^ and 
entered the charmed circle of the Mahdi, voluntarily submitting 
to poverty and extinction. Bliyan ‘Abdu-ilah when he saw that 
ShailA ‘Ala’i had lost his influence with rich and poor alike, and 
that his day was over, was much vexed, and speaking with gentle- 
ness and moderation, said by way of advice, The time cannot 
n,way with affairs of this kind, and truth nowadays has become 
more bitter than eolocynth. It were wiser for yon to quit this 
vale < of iniquity) and either retire into obscurity or determine 
upon a journey to tbe Hijaz. 

Verse. 

! for him who escapes not from public turmoil, 

Alas I for him who sets his heart upon the men of this world. 
The hand of the faqir holds no other coin but that of leisure, 
399. Alas ! for him if he abandons that also. 

Shaikh ‘Ala’i, * retaining that selfsame habit and conduct ^ 
•which "he always had, accompanied by six or seven hundred 
families, set out for Crujrat in the hope that in the companionship 
of the chiefs* and leaders of this sect he might learn the customs 
of the inmates of cloisters.^ At the time of his arrival at the 
township of Basawar from Baiana, my late father took me, the 
■writer of these pages, to do homage to him. In consequence of 
my tender years, his form remained fixed in my memory as a 
dream or a* vision. On his arrival at l^aw^pur which is near 
Jodhpur, Khawass l^an who had been appointed to that district, 
at first camo out to receive him and joined the circle of his 
adherents : but in consequence of bis devotion to musical enter- 
tainments and pastimes,* whereas now every Thursday night 
Sufis iised to assemble in his house, and Shailch ‘Ala’i forbrtde 
music and other prohibited pastimes, and enjoined ^ that which 

1 MS (A.) words in brackets are omitted in MS. (B). 

S MS. (A) omits ^ * MS. (BJ omits 

* MS. (A) reswis wrongly dbeb. 

Insert in the text \j after A MSS. (A) (B). 

t MSS. (A) (B) ^ MSS. {A} (B) 

* MS. (B) reads wrongly for^^T- 
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was lawful and opposed that which was forbidden by law, accord- 
ingly their association was not agreeable, besides which opposition 
and disagreement arose with regard to the upholding of the rights 
of the soldiery : The saying — 

Terily speaking tlie truth will not leave me a single f riend ^ 
is a well known proverb. Shaikh ‘Ala’i in consequence of cer- 
tain opposition which arose, turned back in the middle of the 
journey and returned to Baiana, and at the time when Islem Shah 
had taken firm possession of the throne of power in Agra, and 
the rumours regarding Shaikh ‘Ala’i reached his ears, he sent for 
Mir Saiyyid Rafi‘u-d-Din the traditionist, and Miyan * Ahul-fatlj 
of Thanesar and other learned doctors of Agra, and summoned 
Shaikh ‘Ala’i from Baiana, at the instigation of MaMidumu-l- 
mulk Manlana ‘Ahdn-llah of Snltanpur. He accordingly, accom- 
panied hy a party of select ® companions, all of whom wore mail 
and were fully armed, came to the Court, and paying no heed to 
the customary observances of kingly assemblies,’' greeted the 
whole assemblage in the manner appointed by the laws of Ivslam.^ 

Islem Shah acknowledged his salutation with indignation, as the 
appearance of the Shaikh gi’eatly displeased® him and his 
courtiers. 

Makhdumu-l-Mulb had fully persuaded Islem Shah that ^00. 
Shaikh ‘Ala’i was a revolutionary who laid claim to being the 
Mahdi, and that the Mahdi himself would be king of the whole 
world : consequently as he presumed to revolt he was deserving 
of death. ‘Isa Khau'’^ Hajjab who held a very confidential post, 
and the other Amirs, when they saw Shaikh ‘Ala’i in this dis- 
pleasing attire, with ragged clothes and worn out shoes, said to 
Islem Shah ; “ This fellow, in this' condition and with this miser- 
able appearance, wishes to take away the kingdom from us, doe 
he imagine that we Afghans are all corpses ! ” 

Prior to the convening of the assembly for discussion, Shaikh 
‘Ala’i in accordance with his invariable custom, had expounded a 

1 Jjj u;l. » MSS. (A) (B) 

5 MS. (B) omits 

^ MS. (A) reads for and omits 

6 Omit j MSS. (A) (B). 6 MSS. (A) (B) 

VMSS. (A) (B) supply 0)1^. 

Go 
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few verses of tire Qur’an, and delivered sucli a profitable discourse, 
in most elegant language, comprising a criticism of the world, 
.and a description of the last judgment, and contemptuous remarks 
regarding the leai-ned men of the time, and all their faults and 
failings,^ that it had the most profound effect * upon Islem Shah 
and the Amirs who were pi*esent in the assembly, notwithstanding 
their hardness of heart, so that it brought tears to their eyes and 
left them amazed and confounded, Islem Shah then rose from 
the assembly, and giving the matter his own attention sent 
, 1 ’efreshments from inside the palace for the Shaikh and his com- 
panions.'^ The Shaikh, however, refused to touch ^ the food 
himself, and moreover when Islem Shah entered ® he did not pay 
him any respect, and merely said to his friends : Any one who 
chooses may eat of it. When they enquired of him the reason of 
his abstaining from eating the food ho replied : “ Tour food is due 
to Muslims because you have possessed more than was yours hy 
right, contrary to the dictates® of the law of Islam.” Islem 
Shah notwithstanding this repressed his anger, and referred the 
enquiry into the truth of that dispute, 7 and the decision of that 
contention to the ''uhima. 

Shaikh ‘Ala’i vanquished every one of them in argument by 
virtue of his quickness of intellect and clearness of apprehension, 
401. and whenever Mir Saiyyid Eafiu-d-Din (who died in the year 
954 H. ) was engaged s in citing the traditions which existed relat- 
ing to the appearance of the promised Mahdi, and the signs by 
■which he would be known, Shai]^ ‘Ala’r used to say, “ you are a 
Shafrfite by religion ^ and we are Hanifites, the if undamentals 
of your traditions are different from those of our’s How can we 
accept your explanations and interpretations on this question ? 
Hor did he spare even Mulla ‘Abdu-llah himself in his criticism 
of a single point, saying to him, “you are one of the learned men 
of the world and a thief of religion, and yon engage in so many 

I MS. (A) oWlliA. ^ 

» MS. (A) J 8 MS. (B) 

4 MS. (A) 6 MS. (a; 

8 MSS. (A) (B) 1 MSS. (A) (B) . 

8 MS. (B) wntes oUiljc omitting 

e MSS, (A) (B) 10 MS. (B) 

MS. (B) reads ^j\it U MS. (B) reads jf. 
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illegal practices tbat you have put yotirself outside the pale of 
equity, so that even to this time the sound of pipe and tabor may 
be plainly heard issuing from your house, and in accordance with 
the true traditions of the prophet, upon him he peace and blessing, a 
fiy which settles upon filth is by degrees better than learned men 
who i have made kings and emperors the object of their ambition 
and gad from door to door. 

Verse. 

Learning which exists for the sake of palace and garden 
Is like a lamp to the night loving thief. 

In accordance with these pi’emisses he uttered so many scathing 
satires [on those who preach but do not practise, citing in support 
of his* arguments examples from the Qur’an and Traditions] 
that Mulla ‘Abdu-llah was not able to say a single word in 
defence. One day in the midst of the argument it happened that 
the learned Mulla Jalal Bhim ^ of Agra, having turned up that 
tradition which relates to the description and evidences of the 
promised Mahdi,^ read as follows,® Ajallu^-jabhah, ® on the form 
of the afalu,-t4afzil derived from jaW ; Shaikh ‘A1a‘i smiled, and 
said, “ Good Heavens ! You have given yourself out to the 
world as a marvel of learning, and yet you cannot read with a 
proper pronunciation, you have no knowledge of the delicacies, 


1 Omits MS. (A). * Notia MS. (B) which reads oJU}, 

8 MS. (A) reads TUm. 

'S' Eogarding the Mahdi, see Bloohman Ain'i-Alciart J, iii. 

5 MSS. (A) (B) ^ 

8 The text here runs : 

jlia. ^Sli (JU.| 

MS. (A) reads more correctly " cUjf 

Ajallu-l-jabhah would have no accurate meaning. JalM moaning greatness. 

The superlative form with the article is applied to God. - Al-Ajallu. 

The form afa'iv, is called the or form of superiority, 

i.e., the compai-ative, or, comhined with the article, the superlative. 
s 

7 AU} urUe^ Subkdn- Allah ; (lit.) Praise he lo ihdl A conuuon mode of 
expressing Rurprise or astonishmotit-. 
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and subtleties and minntise of the acienee of tradition,! The 
real m Ajlau-l-jabhah^ which is the form Afa^alu-t4afzU 

j'oZS, not from ^aZSZ which is your own name.” 

He was abashed and said not another word.8 They likewise 
concerning Shai^ Mubarak * that he was an ally & of 
Shaikh ‘Ala’i in this assembly, and from that day ^ he became 
known 7 as Mahdawi, and Islem Shah being deceived 8 by his 
and explanations used to say » You must have been in the 
habit of expounding the meaning of the Qur’an,” he also gave a 
message to the Shaikh in these words “Give up this claim of 
yours to be the promised Mahdi,9 and renounce this pretension 
secretly lo in my hearing, and I will make you chief overseer of 
religion in the whole of my dominions, and whatever lawful 
orders ^ you have been in the habit of issuing witliout my 
authority, continue henceforth to issue these same commands with 
Otherwise, the ‘Ulama of this time have given 
that you should be killed and gibbetted, but I will 
mise their sentence, for I am not willing that your blood should 
be shed. The^Sbai^, however, who had been Successful at every 
step, and in this easy pretension and partial object of attainment 
got beyond the power of even Islem Shah,!i cared nought for 


! MSS. (A) (B) omit 

^ Ajl^u-l-jahhah. Most wide of forehead. That is to say 

that degree of baldness which is termed ^ jaU, i.e., baldness Of 
forepart of the- head. See Lane. i;e.r. «. v, 

* MS. (A) reads incorrectly 
MSS. (A) (B) have j before the word 

6 MSS. (A) (B) oorrectly read Mumidd. The text has A***-" Mu/^am. 
(A) (B) omit Jyj reading jif 

(Aj (B) 

8 MSS, (A) (H) omit read lyfAJ 

* MSS. (A) (B) road before jh. 

MS. (A) re.-ids for AwAf. 

t! MS. (B) reads for 


any ruler and addressed i him in these %^rds, “ why should I 
change ® my own belief at your bidding/’ 

If thou desirest safety, reproach is right 
If safety is lost, reproach is a mistake. 

In the meantime tidings reached Islem Shah « daily “ To-day 
such and such an Afghan ^ general has gone over to the following 
of the SJjai^ and sided with him, giving up all worldly consi- 
derations.” 

The following day Bahman and Mulla ‘Ahdudlah spent every 
moment in urging Islem ghah to put the Shaikh to death. At 
last Islem Shah gaye orders for his expulsion, ^ and forbade him 
to remain in his kingdom, and ordered him to go to the Dakkan. 
Shaiyi ‘Ala’i who had for years ® desired to travel in the Dakkan' 
and to see how the Mahdawi ideas were progres.sirjg there, hearing 
this good .tidings recited? the text Fen7y God’s earth is widefi 

Then he arose and started without delay for that country, 

Qasira, curtail thy speech, arise, and take thy way, 

Oast the sugar to the parrots, cast the carcase to the vultures. 

On his arrival at Handiya.s which is the frontier of the 
Dakkan, Bihar K^an, who was entitled A‘sam*Humayun Sirwani, 
the governor of that place, kept him for some time in his own 
family, and having embr’aced his tenets used to go daily to hear 
his preaching, and half his army, nay more than half, sided with 
himy this news was brought to Islem ghah by runners, and roused 
his indignation. Makhdumu-l-Mulk took great pains to paint the 
event in glowing colours, and misrepresented it to. Islem gkah so 
that orders were issued summoning ,g|jaikh ‘Ala’i. Just at thi.s 


i Omit ^ MS. (A), 
» MS. (A) ^ 

^ MS. (A) 

* MS. (B) omits 

* Qur’Sn iv. ■ 


» MS. (A) 

6 MS. fE) tijj\ 

? MS, (A) j iSijyk. 
- tfi-* fof 


was not God’s earth wide enough for you to flee away therein ? 

9 See Imp. Gaz. V. 309. Handlya is on the Narbada in the JJoshangabad 
District of the Central Provinces. MS. (A) reads AjjAxa and 

for 
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j iinciure Islem Sjbah had left Agra for the Panjah ^ with the 
intention, of quelling the disaffection of the Fiyazi faction ; when 
he arrived opposite to Baiana at the halting^place of Bahrsur, 
Ma kh dumu-l-Mnlk said to Islem ^ah “ we have earned a few days 
respite * from the lesser evil ” by which he meant Shaikh ‘Ala’i, 
“ but the great evil, that is ghai^ ‘Abdu-llah Kiyazi, who is the 
mstinictor of Shaikh ‘Alai and the spiritual guide of the Niyazi 
faction, and always remains in the hill country of Baiana accom- 
panied by three or four hundred men fully armed and equipped, 
and raises disturbances there, is still flourishing,” The fire of the 
anger of Islem Shah, who was thirsting for the blood of the 
Niyazls, was fanned into flame hy this breath ^ of suggestion, 
and he ordered Miyan Bahwa Luhani* the Governor of Baiana, 
who was one of the special adherents® of Shaikh ‘Abdu-llah, 
to produce the ShaiWi, Miyan Bahwa went to the Shaiyi and 
said : It seems to me to he the best course for you to hide yourself 
for a few days in accordance with the saying “ one should avoid 
misfortune ” and migrate from this city to some other place, 
then perchance the king will forget® all about you and never 
make an attempt of this kind again, and you will have met the 
emergency,® while I for my part shall have a good excuse. 

Verse. 

Pear not a misfortune when the night intervenes between it 
and you. 

ShailA ‘Abdu-llah would not agree to this suggestion^ of his, 
and said, “ this is an arrogant monarch and Ma^idumu-l-Mulk is 
always watching for an opportunity. If they go still further 
away and then send for me it will cause me great annoyance ; for 
this reason, seeing that he is only ten Jcrohs distant, I had better 
interview him now, and as for the question of mastery here and 
there, it will he all one whether it is to be now or in the future, 
since whatever is predestined will come to pass.” 

Man proposes and Ood (Usjposes. 

I MS. (B) omits 

* MSS. (A) (B) read ^ MS. (B) reads 

4 MS. (Aj 6 MS. (A) 6 MS. (B) 

T MS. (B) reads for R MS. (A) 

^ MS. (B) omits 
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Ferse. 

The reins of affairs are not in the hands of one who looks to 
advisability, 

Yield the reins into the hands of Fate, this is the advisable 
course. 

Accordingly he set out by night from Baiana, and had an 
interview with Islern Shah in the morning as he was mounted 
ready to march, and greeted him with ‘ Peace he to you.' On the 
instant Miyan Bahwa seized him by the nape of the neck and 
bent his head down saying : i “ My friend the Shaikh this is the 
way they salute * kings.” The Shaikh looked savagely in his direc- 
tion ® and replied : “ The salutation which is in accordance with 
the sunnat,^ and which is that which the friends of the Prophet, 
may the peace and blessing of God be upon him and his family, used 
to make, 6 and which he, may the peace and blessing of God be wpon 
him and his family, used to give them in response, is this very form 
of salutation, I know no other,” Islem Shah, with evident aversion 
asked : ® Is this the master of Shaikh ‘Ala’i ? Mulla ‘Abdu-llah 
who was lying in wait for him said : The very man. By order 
of Islem ^ah he was at once seized and most unmercifully 
beaten with sticks, and kicked and cuffed ; the Shaikh as long as 
he retained consciousness kept repeating this text of the sacred 
word “Lord forgive us our sins, and our extravagance in our 
affairs ; and make firm onr footing, and help ns against the mis- 
believing folk 1 ” 7 Islem Shah enquired what he was saying 
Mulla 8 ‘Abdu-llah said : He is calling you and the rest of us 
unbelievers ; Islem Shah becoming exceeding wroth waxed still 
fiercer in his efforts to punish and torture him,^ and kept his retinue 405. 
standing an hour longer while they cudgelled him, and when he 
thought that the breath had left^i his body — 

1 MS. (B) omits and ^ after 

» MS. (A) 8 MSS. (A) fB) 

4 The sumiat is the traditional law of Muhammad. 

6 MS. (A) omits MS. (B) reads 8^. 

* MSS. (A) (B) insert 

7 Qni-’an iii. 141; See Palmer’s Translation. 

8 MS. (B) omits 9 MSS. (A) (B) read j 

W MSS. (A) (B) omit Ij MS. (B) reads lsJ^. 

MS. (A) gfeahe. 



1 MS. (A) omits JiAito. 

5 MS. (i) Pak Pattan or Ajiidhan. 

8 MSS, (A) (B) read here MS. (A) adds before 

^ MS; (B) oa*^ tyo 

6 MS. (B) omits « MSS. (A) (B), , 1 Plato. 
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One single Ijreafeli was left as a mediator (between Lite and 
Death), 

That mediator also rose and departed, 
he desisted, and went on his way. 

A spark of life however remained i in the Shaikh, so they 
wrapped him in a raw hide, and kept him warm for a night 
and a day "before a fire, till he recovered. This occurrence 
took place in the year nine hundred and fifty -five. When 
he had regained his health he left Baiana, and commenced 
travelling, and spent some time in A.f gh amstan (Rtih), and some 
time among the Afghans of Pattan in the Panjah,^ on the confines 
of Bajwara between Amber and Amritsar, ^ and was in the habit 
of saying ; ^ This was the fniit of consorting with ai’gtimentative 
people. 

Oh ye lords of contemplation, all my trust is in you, 

But ye masters of discussion. I’ll have none of you. 

Finally he came to Sii-hind,® and giving up all connection with 
the manners and customs of the Mahdawi party (moreover he 
turned all the Mahdawi party from that faith) began to deal with all 
the followers of Islam according to the tenets of the orthodox 
school, till eventually in the year 993 H., at the time when the 
Emperor was on his way to Benares, he summoned Shaikh ‘Abdu- 
llah and granted him a portion of madad-i-maa^ ® land in Sirhind 
with remainder to his children. And in the year 1000 H., he 
bade farewell to this transitory world at the age of ninety or 
thereabout. 

MuhdH. 

If the courser of the sky give the reins into your hand, 

And if the world gives yon wealth as the dust under your feet 
If your wisdom surpasses the wisdom of Aflatun, 7 
406. These are all as nought, at last you must die. 

After that Islem Shah had overcome the Hiyazi factiou, aud had 
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yetiirned to Agra, Muila ‘Abdu-llah set about inciting bim,‘ and 
giving him a song which i-eminded him of foi’mer intoxications, 
again induced him to summon Shaikh ‘Ala’i from Hindiya, and 
to order punishment to be executed upon him, and spared no 
pains to remind him in the vilest possible way, that Shai^ ‘Ala’i 
had been condemned to banishment, whereas now Bahar Khan 
had become bis disciple and follower, and the whole army had 
shewn their leaning towards him. Seeing that his own relations 
had sought ahsolution from him and had adopted his faith, there 
was great probability of disturbance in the kingdom. Accordingly 
Islem Shah summoned Shai^i ‘Ala’i thence, and nsed still more 
strenuous exertions than before ^ to bring matters to a satisfactory 
settlement, and knowing as he did the ambitious nature of Shaikh 
‘Aia'i, and recognising that thei’c was no other man among the 
learned men® of Dohli and Agx'a capable of settling this dispute, 
be therefore directed Shaikh ‘Ala’i to be sent to Bihar to Shaikh 
Budh* the learned physician, in whom Sher Ehau had the very 
utmost confidence, and who is x’enowned for the authoritative com- 
mentary which he wrote upon the Ir^ad-i-Qd.zt,^ and bade him act 
iu accordance with his directions.® When ^ai^ ‘Ala’i went 
thither, he heard the sound of singing and musical instruments pro- 
ceeding from the rooms occupied by Shaikh Budh the physician, 
and saw in his assembly certain other things I'epugnant both to 
the natural feelings and 7 to religious law 8 also, the very mention 
of which is disgraceful, so felt constrained to enjoin 8 what was 
lawful and to forbid wbat was probibited. Since i^aildj Budh 
was very infirm and aged, and was not strong enough to 
speak, his family answered for him that certain customs and 
observances which have obtained vogue in Hindustan are of 

I MSS, (A) (B) d:jss*. 8 Omit MS. (A). 

8 MS. (B) omits [) after and inserts it after 

* MS. (A) reads Shai^ Hadah (?) 

8 See Haji Khalifah, 632. Irsliad. 

« MS. (A) reads jl MS. (B) reads AXjU dm. 

MS. (B) j^. 8 MS. (B) 

8 MS. (A) reads J wMck is the exact opposite 

of the reading in the text; 

to MS. (B) omits and reads for CHjiiS and foe 
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such a nature that if one should forbid tlicm in any way 
whatever, worldly injury, and loss both bodily and spiritual ^ 
would inevitably result to the prohibitor, also that the womien 
of Hindustan who as a class are worthless, consider that loss 
407. as the result of restrictive measures, and for that leason become 
infidels. In any case legalising incontinence was probably a 
less sin than legalising infidelity.* SliaiMi ‘Ala’i said that tliis is 
an iniquitous conjecture, ^ as is proved by the fact that, whenso- 
ever worldly loss according to their belief is the result of the 
interference ^ with some prohibited pleasure, and the injunction 
to obedience is held by them to be the cause of personal death 
and injury to their property and position, they have not even 
the fundamental properties of Muslims, so that their conformity 
to Islam need not oven be considered. Seeing that the argument 
concerns tliG validity of Nikab,^ why should one regret the fact 
of tlieir not being Muslims s' for it is said, Thaf v:hichis based vpon 
iniquity is most iniqisitous of allJ Tliat class therefore stand con- 
demned. i^aikh Budh the physician however’, ^ having regard to 
equity became their apologist and entered a plea for them, praising 9 
Shaikh ‘Ala’i and treating him with the utmost courtesy and 
respect. 

First of all he wrote a letter to Islem Shall in the following 
terrn.s, “ Seeing that the iMahdawl question is not indissolubly bound 
up with the faith of Islam, and very great tlifforonce of opinion 
exists as to the veritable signs by which the Mahdl is to bo di.stin- 

1 The text varies from the MSS. (A) and (B) which read 
^ J while MS. (B) omit 

* Wo slvould read here 

j| ojU JU JISS. (A) (B). 

s MS. (A) ‘i-t* 4 jjiis, (J3j roads wrongly for jJp. 

6 mkdh. The marriage covrtract. A marriage contracted between 
a Mu.slim man and a Hiiidn woman is invalid in accordance with the injunc- 
tion, of the Conran. JLhe issue of such a maiTiago is however liold to be 
legitimate. Under no circumstances can a Muslim woman many any but a 
Muslim. For fuller discussion of this subject, see Hughes, i)/c/. o/ Ate/i, 
art. Marriage. 

« MS, (B) reads ^ for T cXwlAi) 

S MS. (B) reads ^ for 1*1 and omits uiUiit ji, 

« MS. (B)read.s for JO MS, (B) omits wb. 
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fruished, it is accordingly impossible to convict ShaiMj ^ ‘Ala’i of 
infidelity and iinpiei-.y. At any rate, all doubts I’egarding bim 
should be removed. Hex-ebooks® are very scarce, whereas there 
are sure to be many 3 books in the library of the learned men of 
your counti-y, let them settle the tinxth of the matter.” 

The sons of the Sh aikh impressed upon him that Makhdumn-1- 
Mulk^ was the ^adru-s-stidier,^ and said, “ This opposition of theirs 
to him has undoubtedly been the cause of your being summoned. 

At your great age it is far fi-om wise for you to undertake so long 
a journey, and to undei’go the severe fatigue incidental to it.” 

They aecoi’dingly cancelled his first letter® and, whether he 
would or not, secx-etly wx-ote another letter ^ as if from Shaikh 
Budh, couched in terms of fiatteiy of Mulla ‘Ahdu-llah, and sent 
it to Islem Shah, saying, “ Makhdumu-l-Mulk is one of the most 
disci’iminating of the leax-ned doctoi'S of the day. What he says is 
the ti’utli and his decision is tlie sound decision.” 

At the time when Islem Shah was encamped in the Panjab 408. 
Shaikh ‘Ala’i arrived at the camp of Bin Bau ; when Islem Shah read 
the sealed letter of ^aikh Budh the physician, he called Shaikh 
‘Ala’i to coixxe close to him and said to him in a low tone of voice, 

“ Do you only ^ say to nxe in my own ear that you ax-e penitent 
for having made this claim, you shall then be accorded complete 
liberty to go where you will ® and do as you please.” Shaiyx ‘Ala’i 
however refused to give ear to bis proposals and paid no heed to 
him ; Uem Shah in despair said to Mulla ‘Abdu-llah, I leave 
him in your haixds.^*^ This he said, and gave orders for him to receive 
a certain number of stripes in bis own px-eseuce.^® •Sia'ikh ‘Ala’i 

1 MS. (B) omits c>“^. » MS. (A) reads ^’^1 J- 

8 MS. (B ) omits MS. (B) reads 

6 The Sadrii-.s-sudur is the chief judge of all religious questions among 
Muhammadans. He was also known as Sadr-i>kul or Sadr-i-jahau. ^ee Ain* 
i-Akbari (B) I. 271. 

6 MS. (A) reads jj jl tJjt 

1 Insert after MS. (B). 

8 MS. (A) reads ^ 

9 MSS. (A) (B) insert j before JWj 

10 MS. (B) reads 

kxl! J Lit. You know and this fellow, t.e., the matter is one 

between you and him. 

1* MS.{B) inserts after ^^3^5 not as in the text. 
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lumaelf hnd a wound in his neck, the result of an operation for 
the pestilence which rawed in that year throughout the whole of 
Hindustan, and' had destroyed the greater part of the people.^ 
This wound had to be kept open by a tent,® in addition to which 
he was suffering from the fatigue of his journey, and had hardly 
a breath of life left in him, so that at the third lash his lofty soul 
quitted its humble frame and took its flight to the abode promised 
in the words “ In the seat of truth, in the presence of the poiverful 
■Jdng ” 8 and rested in the pleasant places of which it is said 
“ Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard neither hath it efitered into the 
heart of man** And after his death they tied his delicate body * 
to the feet of an elephant, and trampled him to pieces® in the 
street of the camp, and issued orders forbidding the burial of his 
corpse,® and appointed agents (to see to this). At that Tery 
time a vehement whirlwind arose and blew with so great violence, 
that people thought that the last day had arrived,'^ and great 
lamentation and mourning ® was heard throughout the whole 
camp, and men were in expectation of the early ® downfall of the 
power of Islem Shah. 

And they say that in t lie course of the night such a wealth of 
flowers was scattered over the body of the Shaildi that he was 
completely hidden beneath them and was so to speak entombed 
in flowers. 

After this event the power of Mem Shah lasted barely two 

I MS. (A) The buboxiio plague appears to have been the 

epidemic here referred, to. 

S MS. (A) reads 

S Qur’an Iviv. S5. The full quotation is 

** ^ i?'' o ,.' 

jcSsuo cJf 

Yerily, the pious shall be amid gardens and rivers, in the seat of truth, 
with the powerful king. 

•* MS. (B) reads 6 MS. (B) reads 

« MS. (A) reads AiiSo Qjix 7 MSS. (A) (B) read 

8 MSS. (A) (B) read 9 MS. (B) omits 

10 A footnote to the text reads yAlA cJ^ MS. (A) omits 

these words and reads A*4 j. 

The textual reading ap,^ ■''> to be wrong. 


' years. It was in fact an exact counterpart of the affair of Sultan 409 
Jalalu-d-Din Firoz Shah Khilji after the execution of Sidi Mania, ^ 
save that the decay of the kingdom of Salim Shah was even 
more rapid than that of Jalalu-d-Din. People considered Mulla 
‘Abdullah, who was always vexatious to the holy men, to be the 
cause of all this heart-burning, and. this was really the case. 

This event took place in the year 957 H. (1550 A.D.) the 
writer of these pages was at that time ten years of age, and 
invented the two following chronograms : The first is ZaUru-lla\ 
the second SaqBhum rabhulium ^araban.^ 

I Among the events which happened in the reign of Isiem Shah 
was the murder of Khawass Khan, of which the following is a 
brief account. When Khawass :^an, after the battle with the 
I Niyazis fled to the foot of the hills, Isiem Shah appointed to 
that district Taj Sjan Karrani who was the brother of Suleiman 
Karrani, and the TOO.st learned and able of the whole Afghan 
line, and wrote a command from his camp at Bin Bau, that they 
were to induce Khawass Khan, even if it were by means of treaty 
oaths, to come down from the hills, and put an end to him. 
However Taj Khan was unable to effect ^ anything owing to 
the impregnability of that mountain retreat, and accordingly 
sent Khawa?? Khan the message of Isiem Shah promising him 
I safety.* He, relying upon the word of a Muslim, came ® and had 
\ an interview with Taj Kban, who instantly ^ had him put to death 
I and sent his head 7 to Salim Shah at the township 8 of Bin (Bau), 

; and after burying his body 9 at the township of Sarastu, in the 

neighbourhood of Sambal, transferred it thence to Dihli. This 
event happened in the year 959 H. (A.D. 1651). As a chrono- 

1 1 MS. (A) reads 

S Zalcmi-lUh. Saqdhum rnbhulmm shardlan. 

I The mindful of God. May their Lord give them to drink a 

I draught of wine. 

I Each of these gives the date 957. H. 

: 3 MSS. (A) (B) oAL, 

* MSS. (A) (B) insert j. 6 MSS. (A) (B) jO-of. 

« MS. (B) omits ^.G j. 

7 MS. (B) omits \) and reads for 

3 MSS. (A) (B) omits » MS. (A) <*4- 
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graphical record they invented the words Munhat ha^alam slmd} 
that is to say, A calamity for the world. 

One of his magnanimous acts was the following. On his arrival 
410. at Kalpi in the company of Shir Shah he gave two laks of rupees 
to the sweetmeat sellers of that city so that they might send 
sugarcane to Rtautanhhor without intermission. In the same way 
also he gave money to all the mango gardens of Baiana, so that 
they might send mangoes day after day^ to the halting-places for 
the poor and necessitous. 

In the meantime Shir Shah died, and Salim Shah appointed 
persons who recovered the sum of twenty-four thousand rupees ^ 
which remained of that money, and on receiving it put it into the 
treasury. 

In this same year ShaiMi ‘Abdu-l-haiyy, the son of §haikh 
Jamali Kanhawi of Dihli,^ who was adoimed with excellencies of 
science and poetry, ^ and was a devout man,® and the boon 
companion and specially favoured intimate of Islem Shah, 
delivei'cd up the life entrusted to his keeping, and Saiyyid Shah 
Mir of Agra invented the following chronogram : — 

He said — 

My name in itself would furnish the tarlMk 

At such time as ‘abd (the slave) was not in the midst of ifc.I 

Among the events which happened during the time that Islem 
Shah was encamped at Bin was the following. One day in the 

l A footnote to the text says that these words give the date 989 and that 
therefore there is some mistake. 

It appears that the real reading should be rnxmhat ha ‘dm 

shud. which would give the correct date, and this is in fact the reading in 
MS. (A). The text should accordingly be corrected in accordance with this, 
and we should translate, A general calamity. 

8 MSS. (A) (B) 

8 MS. (B) omits j\y^ and reads Ij after instead of .}t as in the 

text. y 

4 MS. (A) B MS. (A) reads isb^ for 

« JSiUc-' MS. (B) reads Ojta:** a generous man. 

1 The lines run thus s ^ ijA 

If we take the name and remove from, it the centre word 

‘abd which means a slave we find the remaining words give the date 959 H. 
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mterval between two times o£ prayer Islem Sbab was sitting at ease 
upon bis roadster, ^ and was proceeding with a small escort from 
tliG camp to visit the fort of Man Garh,8 which lies at a distance 
of five or six Ms or thereabouts, in accordance with his usual 
custom, when suddenly a man sprung up in front of him and 
blocking the road, holding a sword concealed in his armpit like 
the proverbial Taaba^a gliarrau.s under pretence of seeking 
redress (for some grievance) came forward and aimed ^ a blow 
at him. Salim Shah, however, with great adroitness caught the 
blow upon the head of his whip. The handle of the whip was cut 
through and a slight wouud was inflicted upon his face. When 
the man raised his arm to strike a second Wow Salim ghah sprang 
forward and hurled himself upon that rnffian, and wrested the 
sword from his hand. At this instant Daulat Hsan Ajyara, the 
son of Sa?awal glian, who was the chosen intimate and bosom 
friend of islem ghah, galloped up and dealt a blow at that 
miscreant. Others also came up aud enquii-ed from him the 
reason for, his action. Salim ghah did not approve of this ^ and 
said : ‘ This wretch will destroy the houses of numberless people, 
lose no time in taking due vengeance on him.’ However he recog- 
msed tha,t sword as the one he had given to Iqbal Khan. This 
Iqbal lhan was one of the scum and off-scourings of Hindustan 
who had rendered ghir Shah several services. He was so exceed- 
ingly ill-favoured,® mean-looking, and oafish in appearance that 
they used to call him Rahmatu-llahi, which iu Hindustan is the term 


41t 


i Head jj^lj for 
8 MSS. (A) (B) 

StjAUj, The Burname of gablt^bm-JIhor bin Safyan al-Fabmi, a 
famous Arab athlete and warrior, who was so called according to some 
bemuse the sword never quitted him, or because he put beneath his arm-pit 
( i ) a quiver of arrows, and took a how, or put beneath his arm-pit a 
knife and came to an assembly of Arabs and smote some of them, see Lane 
V. ,t. According to the account in the A^anl, he acquired his name 
Tom having slain a lion in a dark night in the midst of a violent storm of 
thunder and lightnings when morning came he brought the lion to his 
companions under his arm, and they said, Laqadd iaabaf.a sharran; “ Verily he 
has pat destruction under his arm.” ^ 

4 MSS. (A) (B) B MSS. (A) (B) oif 

« MS. (B) omits MS. (A) omits ^ inserting it after 
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applied to a ■weaver..^ Islem Shah himself * had raisecl him from 
the very lowest of the low, and had given him a position of inti- 
macy with the highest, so that he made him the envy of the noble 
Amirs,® and wottld not permit him to be out of his sight for one 
moment. From that day forward, when he recognised that sword, 
he deprived him of his rank, so that ^ he made him an example ® 
of the saying t 'Ewrything returns to its original state ; bat in spite 
of the incitation of the Amirs of the Afghans that he should put 
him to death, he replied, “ I am heartily ashamed to destroy the 
man of my own training.® 

Verse. 

Water cannot swallow down wood, knowest thou why ? 

It is ashamed 7 to destroy that which it has reared. 

Islem Shah, who had for this same reason become distrustful of 
Af gh ans, now became afflicted, with complications of his disease, 
and increased the opium in his Avine,® and the snake-bitten one 
drank a draught of poison,® and thirsting for the blood of the 
Afghans, became more than ever set upon eradicating them, 
The crisis was as though it was saying to him : 

Terse. 

Thou hast laid a foundation, which will destroy thy family, 

Oh, thou whose family is destroyed, what a foundation thou 
hast laid! 

1 jiilaha. MS. (A) reads Either reading may be accepted. 

If W6 read ^51^ as in the text the tramslation will bo as above, witli t,lio 
implied meaning of that stupidity for which weavers are proverbially noted. 
See Fallon’s Dictionary s.-r. 

If We read the meaning Will be dull, apathetic, stupid. 

B MS. (A) inserts and omits \jj] inserting this after 

SMS. (A) omits here. * MS.(A) 0 

6 MS. (A) omits « MS.(Bj for 

1 MS. (A) reads for MS. (B) omit J- 

8 MS. (A) vV- 

9 MSS. (A) (B) The moaning appears to bo that the opium ho 

took as an anodyne acted as a poison,- and increased the effects of tlie diseaso 
from which he Was already snffering. 

MS, (JB) 
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After these events Islem Shah returned ^ towards Qwaliar, 
which he had' made his metropolis, and had arrived at Dihli 8 when 
tidings arrived that Muhammad Humayun Padshah had reached 
the banks of the Indus, with the aim of conquering Hindustan. 

Islem Shah just at the 3 very moment when this tidings amved, 4|2. 
had applied a leech* to his throat, but instantly took it off, dashed 
some water upon his head,6 and binding up his throat with linen ' 
rags 3 ordered his army to proceed, and? the first day covering 
three krohsi encamped, and the rank and file of his army who 
were at the last gasp from drunkenness, involuntarily followed 
him as though led by a halter round their necks. Certain of the 
Vazirs who were well-disposed to him » represented that inasmuch 
as a powerful foe had come against him, and his soldiery were 
worthless, it would be just as well if orders were given for their 
pay to be issued to them. Islem Shah replied that if 9 he were 
to give them money at that particular time they would attribute 
it to his being weak and in straits, so I will wait, said he, till my 
return after this victory, lo when I will give them, with one stroke 
of the pen, two years pay. The soldiers had patience and without 
a murmur awaited what fortune Provideuee would bring them, 
at the same time expecting some sudden calamity, and in spite 
of their state of unprepareduess arrived at the encampment. 
When it was reported to Islem Shah that the artillery was ready, 
but that, as the bullocks for the gun-carriages had been left at 
Gwaliar, they awaited his orders, he I'eplied, ‘What possible use are 
such a crowd of thousands of infantry and cavalry, are they to get 
their monthly pay for nothing ? ’ accordingly ho made them all do 

IMS. (A.) omits hero and insorts it after in the next line. 

S MSS. (A) (B) omit MSS. (A) (B) read 

if dfj 

3 Read CacU MSS. {A)(B). 

* Ajh? MS. (A) reads jyj probably a copyist’s error for 

i^r) or IVJ. 

B Omits h MS.. (A), 6 Ail jjg (A) reads (?) 

? Insert j. MS-S. (A) (B). ^ 8 MS. (A) insert <J«*J before 

9 MS. (A) pnfc^^^ft before not after it as in the text. 

10 MS. (B) omit AiAfjlj. 

11 MS. (A) reads **^1^ for oif. MSS, fA) (B) read for 

18 Text MS. (A) reads MS. (B) 

67 
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the work of bullocks, ^ and ordered them to drag the gun 
carriages, thus proving the truth of the following ' 

Verse, 

These whom you see are nOt all human beings, 

Most of them ai’e tailless oxen and asses. 

Some of the large mortars were of such a size that it took one or 
two thousand men, more or less, to drag each one.* At this rate of 
speed 4)hey reached the Panjab in the course of seven days. 
Humayun Padshah in person, in accordance with certain advan- 
tageous plans he had formed, advanced as far as Banbhar,® at 
the skirt of the mountain range to the north of the Kashmir 
41S. frontier,^ and then returned towards ^ Kabul. A short resume 
of these events will be given in its proper place if the Most High 
God so will it.® 

Islem Shah also upon hearing this tidings 1' fled ® with all 
haste from Labor to Gwaliar. In the course of his retreat 
arriving in the neighbourhood of the township of Anberi,® he 
was occupied in hunting, when a band of ru£&ans,i° at the instiga- 
tion of certain of the Amirs, blocked his path, and meditated 
doing him harm, but a messenger arrived who informed Islem 
Shah of this design, and he consequently entered the city by 
another road,** and after putting to death ** a number of men, 
among whom were Bahan-d-Din and Mahmud and Mada,*® who 
were ** the fountain heads of the rebellion attempted by the 

1 Omit MSS. (A) (B). MS. (A) reads 

* The text reads j!}’^ J<> J'^ j!}^ jIM’ l> 

MS. (A) inserts after and omit the second replacing it by j. 

** At the foot of the Aiidek range. Bee Eennell’s map, Tieff., Vol. Ill, 
Beiinbar. MSS. (A) (B) read Banlhar. The text reads Banhar. 

* MS, (A) omits ® MS. (B) reads ii to Kabul. 

* MS. (A) inserts *^il between and 

T MS. (A) omits 8 MS. (A) jt^. — 

9 This is the reading of the text : but MSS. (A) (B) read 44^^} Antan. 

10 Text MS. (B) reads U MS. (A) 

W MSS. (A) (B) 

!• MS. (B) omits these last names and reads and others, 

for 
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mufcineerff, imprisoued all persons against whom he entertained 
suspicion, afterwards putting them to death. Then he threw 
open tlie doors of the treasury and issued a public order directing 
the issue of two years pay to the soldiery, i and sent written 
despatches to the Amirs of five thousand and ten thousand to this 
effect. Some of the troops received the pay, others did not. At 
this very time the army of Fate, who is the most powerful of all 
powerful foes, made an onslaught upon him.* 

Yerse, 

That man owned a single ass, but had no pack-saddle, 

He found a pack-saddle, hut in the meantime the wolf had 
made off with the ass.* 

* Among the forces which overthrew him was, it is said, a 
carbuncle which appeared in tlie neighbourhood of his seat, 
others assert that it was cancer. 

He was beside himself with pain and ® had himself bled, but 
without relief. Whilst in this state of distress and prostration, 
he used from time to time to say, ‘ I had no idea that God was 
so extremely powerful,’ ® and while in this condition, as long as 
he retained consciousness he ordered Daulat ©an to sit facing 
him, and would not cast a glance in any other direction save on 414 . 
his face alone.’’ 

Verse, 

Mahmud gives not a soul to the Angel (of Heath) 

Until he sees him in the form of Ayaz. 

Notwithstanding the fact that he had lapsed into unconscious- 
ness, he would now and hen open his eyes, and these words would 

1 MS. (B) 

8 A footnote directs attention to a suggested variation in the text by 
placing ^ after instead of before those words.. This is the 

reading found in MS. (A) and is obviously correct. 

8 A proverbial saying of this kind is — 

^ oifi <-*•> 

When I had pease I had no teeth, now my teeth have come I have no pease. \ 

* Omit j MS. (A). 

8 Insert j- ® MSS. (A) (B), 

1 MS, (B) omits J-S 'before MS. (A) reads for 
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come ■ to liis lips ‘Where is Aiyara.’* They say also that although 
lie found it excessively clifficnlt to turn from one side to fciie other, 
yet he wonld not consent to their giving Daulat Khan the trouble of 
coming in front of him, but he would say, ‘ Please turn m 3 ' in 
his direction.’ 

One day he saw that Daulat Khan was absent and asked ‘ whore 
can he be ? ’ They replied he has probably gone to the bouse of one 
of bis relatives. Then he knew that to all appearance he was 
playing a time-seiwing part with others. At that moment Daulat 
Khan arzuved and Islem Shah quoted this verse:-— 

Thou knowest my value, how faithful I am ^ 

Stay ! before thou seekest the companionship of othox’ friends. 

It is reported on excellent authority also that Islem had 

ordei’ed * the treasury- othcer that he should give Daulat Khan 
eveiy day for his personal expenses as much as a lali of lunkas, 
as a matter of course and unasked,^ but that if asked for a larger 
sum he should produce it for his rise. At last seeing that his 
condition became more gi’ave day by day, nay, hour by hour, his 
physicians despaired of relieving him. 

Verse. 

In one small detail the whole of the philosophers have been 
found wanting, 

For what can man do agaiuvst the Eternal decree.® 

When the natural causes of the pzilse depart from the funda- 
mental movement, 7 

I MS. (B) 

8 Daulat) Khan Ajj'ara, 'vvho has been before mentioned. MSS. (A) (B) 
read ^^*>1 Ajyarn, but tlio text reads (S) Haiyara with a note of 

interrogation. .A.jySra is the right reading. 

8 For MS. (A) read * MSS. (A) fBJ 1 ^. 

6 MSS. (A) (B) rend Ai for li. 

« 

Qur'an II, ui. 



The originator of the heavens and the earth, when he decrees a matter Ha 
doth but say tinto it, BE, and it is. 

^ The modifying causes of the pulse are classified by Sadidi thus : (1) 
5.X^*U masik or constant such ns animal force in the heart and vessels, (2) 
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The foot of Afiatun himself becomes .fixed in the mire of help- 
lessness. 

When the conduct of nature turns towards disorder, 

The Qanun*- of Bu'AIi lies useless in the hand. 

At last he left this world of regrets, wounded by countless 
sorrows, and abandoned his kingdom to the desire of his enemies. 
The- duration of his reign was nine years. His body was taken 
to Sahsaram and buried by the side of his father. This event 
occurred in the year 961 H.,* and by a coincidence it happened 
that in the course of this (self-same) year s Sultan Mahmud of 
Gujrat, who had adorned the throne with justice and equity and 
the fear of God, drank the cup of martyrdom at the hands of his 
servant Burhan.^ Hizamu-l-Mulk Bahri,® the king of the Dakhan, 
also took his way to the ocean of non-existeuce, and Mir Saiyyid 
Na'matu-llah, whose poetical name was Rusuli,'*' who was one 
of the incomparable learned men and a close companion of Isleiu 
S^ih, wrote this chronogram : — 

Verse. 

At one time came the decline of three emperors. 

Whose justice made Hindustan the abode of safety ; 

mushawyir or variable, such aa age, sex, sleeping or waking ; exei’cise, 
bathing — others of this class are external or accidental, such as, feverii Imess, 
and inflartimations. The pulse says, he is necessary for the quieting of the 
natural heat, and for dispelling vapours. It is opposed by rigidity of the 
vessels and weakness of the animal powers. See Sadidi, p. 54, et. seqq, 

1 Qanun-i-B& ‘Ml. This is the famous 

Qinun canon medicinee, by the celebrated ShaiMi Abu *AH Hussain 

Mu ‘Abdu-llah commonly known as I6«. Swa {Avioennah See Hiiii Khallfah. 
No. 9354. 

Abu Sina was a famous Muhammadan physician who was born in Bukhara, 
and died at Hamadan in July 1037 A.D., 427 A.H. 

(H.K. says 428 A.H.}. See Beale, Oriental Biographical Dictionary , p. 20. . 

8 MSS. (A) (13) both write ^ •X.a Ai omitting which is added 

in the text. 

8 JU sJj ob-oje. MSS. (A) (B). * MS. (B) reads 

B The text reads ^ i! a pnnning comment on the servant’s name , 

which will not admit of translation. 

« See Beale, 0. B. D. for an account of the Nizam-Shahi dynasty. 

1 MSS, (A) (B) the text reads Rishwati. 


415. 


416 . 


One was Mahmud the Emperor of Gujerat, 

Who, like his empire, was still in the pride of youth ; 

The second was Islem Sljah, that mine of beneficence, 

"V^ose beloved son 1 was Sher Khan ; 

The third was Nizamu-l-Mulk Bahri 

Who as Emperor was seated on the throne of the Dakhan. 

If you ask of me a tariTch for the death of these three ® 
Emperors ? 

I answer Zawal-i- Ichusruan. ^ 

Islem Shah notwithstanding his not having read poetry had 
many apt quotations in his memory, and being a clever critic, used 
constantly to practise the art of versification with Amir Saiyyid 
Na'mat Rusuli,^ and used to compose many elegant verses and to 
enjoy . listening to those of his fellow poet. Moreover he was 
highly esteemed by the learned and religious men ® of his time. 
They say that when he reached Alwar on his way to the Panjab, 
he one day caught sight of Mulla ‘Abdu-llah of Suljjanpur® who 
was at some distance coming towards him ; addressing his at- 
tendants he said : “ Have you any idea who this is who is ap- 
proaching.” They replied : “Who is it, please inform us.” ’ He said ; 

“ Babar Padshah had five sons, of whom four » left Hindustan and 
one remained.” They said “and who is that one ? ” He replied : “ This 
Mulla who is approaching.” Sarmast Khan said : “What is the use of^ 
keeping up connection with such a vicious person ? ” ^ He replied 
“ What can I do, when I can find ^ no better than he ? ” And when 
Mulla ‘Abdu-llah came up he ordered him to sit upon his own 
throne, and bestowed upon him a bead-roll of pearls, valued at 
twenty thousand rupees, which had at that moment arrived as 


I MS. (A) reads * MS. (A) CiHt- 

5 Oljjy-A. Zawdl-i-Musrudn. The decline of the Emperors. The 
letters of Zawdl-i^j^usrmn give the date 961 II. See note 2 supra. 

* MSS. (A) (B). The text as before reads Rishwati. 

6 MS. (A) omits 6 MS. (A) omits Ij. 

1 MSS. (A)':B) cffhy. 8 MSS. (A) (B)jl^^. 

9 Text reads jMS. (A) reads seditions. MS. (B) read# 

parasitic. 

10 MSS. (A) (B) 11 MSS.fA) (B) 4^. 


a present from some place. He never missed the public prayers, 
and never touched any intoxicants ^ not even jauz,^ [and 
Shaikh Salim Chishti of Fathpfir and Hafiz Nizam of Badaon 
were both of them his imams].^ 

FiROZ Shah ibn-i-Islem Shah, 

Who was called Flruz Khan, was raised to the throne in succes- 
sion to his father at the age of twelve ^ with the title of Padshah.^ 

The affairs of the kingdom did not prosper in his hands, and 
Muhariz J^an the son of Nizam Khan® Sur, who was brother’s 
son to Islem Shah, 7 after three days attempted the life of that 
innocent one, and although Bibi Ba’i, who was the sister of Mu- 
haiiz Kbaiij® and the wife of Islem ^ah, fell at his feet and 
besought him piteously saying : “ Ah my brother’, spare the life of 417 . 
this poor harmless boy, and let me take my own way and bear him 
away ® to some place where no one will have a trace of him, and 
where he will have nothing to do with sovereignty, nay, will not 
even mention the name of kingship.” ‘o That pitiless tyrant would 
not heed her, but entered the palace and cut off the boy’s bead 
under the very eyes of his mother. At this day his issue is cut 
off just as the line of Islem Shah ; and it is said that Islem Shah 

IMS. (A) reads > A variant given in a footnote 

to the .text reads jl On the whole the textual 

reading seems the best adding < 4 ^** as in the two readings given* 
ft tJjbo Jaum md»il. Datura, sp. alb a. D. fastuosa N.O. Solanaoeoe 
called in Hindustani VW’CT dhaturd, and in Sanskrit from elegant, 

and injurious. (Wilson). Used as a narootio and intoxicant. Accord- 
ing to the ilfaM 2 U 7 iu.>l-aduJtya a wine is made from the jnice of the leaves. 

An overdose is said to produce symptoms resembling delirium e potu, the 
patient raving and chasing imaginary animals along the walls of the room. 

8 These words are not in the text bat both MSS. (A) (B) read 

* MSS. (A) (B) read thus Tlie text reads #0 ten. 

6 MSS. (A) (B) « MS. (B) reads 

1 MS. (A) reads J fcl) 

Who Was brother’s son to ^er Shiih, and ancle’s son and wife’s brother to 
Islem Shah, 



had made several attempts upon the life of Mubariz Khau, and 
used to say to his wife, If you value your child keep clear of 
your broth er,i and if you wish to preserve the one, take away all 
of life from the other.” She used to say in a deprecatory 
way, “ My brother spends all his time in amusing himself,* and. 

robe of royalty is in no way suitable to bis standard of ambi- 
tion; give up tbe idea of destroying him.” ^ lelem Shah how- 
be saw Mubariz Khan used to say to his wife in a 
way, “ In the end you will regret this at a time when 
regret will avail nothing.” And at last the prophecy of Islem Shah, 
which he had made by his Judgment of physiognomy, was con- 
firmed to the letter.* 

Verse. 

Whatever the young man sees the mirror, 

The old man sees that same in the unbaked brick.® 

Sultan Muhammad ‘Adil commonly known as ‘AdlI,® 

Who was the son of Nizam E^an Sur,7 and went by the name 
of Mubariz !Kban, ascended tbe throne with the concurrence of 
the principal Amirs and Yazira, and caused himself to be ad- 
dressed by tbe above title.® Tbe general public however used to' 
call him ‘Adli, and that name even ^ they perverted to Andhli 
which has the commonly accepted signification of “ blind.” At 
tbe commencement of his reign, having heard of the conduct of 
Muhammad ‘Adil ibn Tuj^laq Shah,i-i he used to imitate him in 
lavishing money, and having opened the doors of his treasiiry he 

I MSS. (A) (B) omit 

* Omit ^ j. MSS. (A) (B). 8 MS. (B) omits jt. 

* In MS. (A) the.«!8 words precede the verse, and read : 

1 ^ j. MS. (B) omits 

>MS. (A) reads AAjJ oAA a footnote variant reads 

(old) for (baked). I follow the reading of tbe text, taking the mean- 

ing to be that the aged can see the tendency of the young as clearly as the 
young can see the reflection in a mirror. 

8 See Ain-i-Mian II, (J.) 221 n. 3. 

1 MS. (A) reads ^ il)lA (jJt omitting ^5" and^A^. 

8 MS. (B) oy 9 MS. (A) omits 

10 

means “ a blind woman.” 

MS. (A) reads 1) <3^ 



aiinetl at securing ^ the goodwill of great and small : and he had 
made arrows tipped with 2 gold of a money value of five hundred 
taiikahs and used to throw them. Whatever ^ poor person’s 
liouse they used to fall at, he then bestowed that amount in money 
upon him and used to take back the Icatlba-hush, this fitful habit 
however quickly ^ came to an end after a few days. 

Fes'se. 

Inorganic matter is one thing : spontaneous gi’owth is another. 

Ferse. 

If the’ teai’s flow down upon the cheeks, 

True weeping is easily distmguished from false. 

The rank of Vazir and FoAiiZ was bestowed upon one Shamaher 
lOjan, a slave who was the younger bi'other of Khawass Khan 
and Daulat iQian, the “ new-Muslim,” a protege of the Luhani ^ 
faction. He also gave unconti’olled authority to Himun the 
greengrocer, of tlie towmship of Rewarl in Miwfit, whom Islem 
Shah had gradually elevated from the position of police] superin- 
tendent of the bazars and confirmer of punishments, and had 
by degrees made into a tx-usted confidant.® He now gave him 
the superintendence of all impoitant afiaivs both military and 
civil. 

Inasmuch as ‘Adli had oidginally beetx accustomed to the 
“profession '? of music and dancing, and was fond of a life of ease 
and luxury, and was otiose in his habits, he was by no means fiitted 
for the conduct of militaiy afi'aix’S, or the duties of civil 
administration; snperadded to this was the murder of Firuz Khan 
and his unbounded confidence in Himun. Accordingly these 
Amirs who wei’e of true Afghan descent, evinced a great repug- 
nance to obey him, and aroused such widespread feelings of 

A MS. (A) CaAU, 

8 Text MS. (A) MS. (B) ^ (J>^i 

The reading of the text is unintelligible. We should read ^ in the 
meaning of a hninboo shaft. Firishta’s reading is quite clear he says 
Bo Text, p. 439.... ^ A,[p 

That is, Katah, a bamboo shaft, whose head was one tola of gold. 

8 MS. (A) reads 4 MS. (A) ^ ^j) 

6 MS. (A) ejU.y. 8 MS. (A) 

1 MS. (A) reads for 

68 ■ ■ 



sliarae, that hardly had a month passed siuce lus accession, when 
on all sides rebellions arose, and they became rnlers of theii* 
several clans. Sedition awoke from its heavy slumber, the bonds 
of kinship with Sher Shah and of orders passed by Islem Shah 
419 snapped asunder, and disorder reigned supreme ; 

Verse. 

When the heai’t of the times writhes, the bond of fellowship 
■ snaps, 

When a flaw appears ^ in the string, the pearls are scattered. 

One day when, having summoned the most renowned Amirs to the 
dnrbar hall of the fort of G waliar, ‘Adli was engaged in distributing 
jagirs, he ordered that the Sarkar of Qanauj should be transferred 
from Shah Mul^ammad Farmali, and given in perpetuity to 
Sarmast IO?an Sarbani, [■Shah Muhammad was ill],* whereupon 
his son Sikandai’, who. was a brave, handsome, and well-built youth 
spoke fiercely with regard to thisyog'fr. Shah Muhammad how- 
ever adraornshed * him in gentle terms and forbade him to speak 
thus, but he answei'ed his father “ Once Sher Shah placed you in 
an iron cage and kept you a prisoner for some years, while Islem 
Shah made yon the captive of his kindness and by intercession 
and influence obtained your release. Kow the Sur faction are 
attempting to destroy us, and you do not understand their in- 
famous design thereupon he began to abuse Sarmast Khan with 
all, the petulance of youth and the arrogant pride of race and said ; 
** Now our affairs have come to such a pass ® that this dog-seller ® 
is to enjoy our^’ffgftr.” Sarmast Khan, who was a tall, powerful 
man full of energy, placed his hand upon the shoulder of 
Sikandar intending to make him prisoner by underhand means, and 
said i “My boy, why are you saying all these hitter things,” Sikandar 
however perceived his intention, clapped his hand to his dagger, 
and struck Sai-mast JOim such a deadly blow over the shoulder 
blade, that he fell on the spot unconscious and died. Sikandar 
Khan also made some others of those 7 hell-dogs so heavy of head 

1 MS. (A) reads 

(A) adds the words in hraokebe ibw j, 

4 MS, 1^, 

^ xAjj* 

MSS. (A) (B) read 
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, and sleep-stricken 1 tliat they will nevei' wake* till the morn of 
tlie great assembly, and certain others I'emained so intoxicated 
that they spent the remainder of their lives in recovering from it.® 

Verse. 

Thine eye which was wondei-ful in slaying thy lovers 
Would slay one and cast its glance upon*aaother. 

It was currently reported that fi’om the time when* the 
dagger was first invented in Hindustan no person can have ever 
used it in the way that Sikandar Khan did. A tumult arose 
among the people, and ‘Adli fled and entered the women’s quarters 
and put up the chain on the inside, Sikandar after that he had 
killed some and wounded ® others, at last made towards ‘Adli 
and ® aimed a blow at him with a sword, which however struck a 
plank of the door : had he attacked him in the first instance he 
would have despatched him. The Amirs of ‘Adli’s party shewed 
themselves in their ‘ time colours that day, as mo-st of them cast 
away their swords and took to flight, and were _ going about 
distractedly, till at last, after Sikandar had done as much mischief 
as salt in the yeast,® they attacked him simultaneously from all 
sides. This contest went on for thi’ee or four houi-s, when® Sikandar 
fell to a blow from the sword of Ibrahim Khan Sur, sister’s 
husband to ‘Adli, and Shah Mn^^ammad was struck down by the 
Bwoi’d of Daulat Khan Luhani,** both of them taking their way to 
the city of non-existence. It so happened that on that day 
before the assembly of that meeting Taj ©an Karraui, the 

^ MS. (A) IS^T MS. (B) read 

8 MS. (A) 

8 Bead here This is the reading of MSS. (A) (B) 

and is far preferable to the reading in the text. 

4 MS. (A) reads iJ*} 0\ji. 8 MS. (A) c-iU 

« MSS. (A (B) J 0^. 

*1 MS. (B) reads ui^\. Most of them 

threw themselves from the walls. This is also the reading given in a foot- 
note variant to the text, 

8 The addition of salt to yeast is said to check its fermentative powers. 

8 MSS. (A) (B) 10 MS. <A) omits wlA 

u MS. (A) 
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brother of ‘^.mad and Suleiman, Tyho eventually became the 
autocratic ^ ruler of the province of Bengal, aud gave himself the 
title* of Hazrat A‘ala, having left the audience hall of ‘Adli was 
going outside the fort, when on his way he met wdth Shah 
Muhammad Farmali. They asked ^ after each other’s affairs, 
and Taj Ehau said: “I see signs of mischief, and consequently I 
am removing my ihanly footsteps outside this circle,^ and am 
421. gohig outside. Do you too come with me and follow my lead,& for 
the scale has turned. 

Verse, 

When you see that your friends are no longer friendly, 

Consider that flight is an opportunity to be seized. 

But inasmuch as the hand of death had seized the skirt of Shah 
Muhammad and was dragging him to the grave,® he would not 
consent to this advice and went to ‘Adli, 

Verse. 

When the appointed time of the quarry comes it goes towards 
the huntsman. 

And that which was written in his fate hefel him ; Taj Klian in 
full daylight fled from Gvvaliar towards Bengal and ‘Adli sent 
au armed party in pursuit of him, aud ^ himself also started to 
follow him, in front of the township of-Chhapi*amau® in the 
district of Qanauj an engagement took place between the two 
parties. The stars in their courses fought for ‘Adli, and his army 

1 MSS. (A) (B) read and MS. (A) reads for 

S MSS. (A) (B) j J sbonia be omitted. 

5 MSS. (A) (B) read which is better than the textual reading 

* MSS. (A) (B) read (B) 

(A) 

6 MS. (A) reads wrongly for 

* MS. (A) reads b A**'® )((.& and MSS. (A) (B) read tylAS' lylAi', 

^ MSS. (A) (B) ^ 

9 MS. (B) The text is without dots, MS. (A) reads iriit*’ 

Ohheriman. 
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was vichorious,! and Taj Khan turning in flight made the best of his 
way to Oiihinar,® wherever he found the authorities favourable 
to ‘Adli he made prisoners ® of them, and laid hands on whatever 
cash and valuables he could find. A hundred head of elephants 
also fell into his hands. Tims he proceeded till he joined hands 
with Suleiman and Tmad and Khwaja Ilyas who held sway over 
cei'taiu parg (incis on the banks of the Ganges and other places. 

Then he openly sounded the note of rebellion. ‘Adli arrived at 
Oiiunar,^ and the Karranis on the banka of the river 6 Ganges 
came out to fight with him. Himuu asked for a halka of elephants, 
that is to say, a hundred elephants, and fought a desperate battle 
with them gaining a victory. And ‘Adli while in Ohnnar in- 
tended to seize ® Ibrahim Khan, the son of Ghazi Khan Svir, one 
of the cousins of Sher Khan, bub the si.ster of ‘Adli, who was 
married to Iiim, became aware of this intention, and brought hirer 
down by a secret passage 7 from the fort. Ibrahim ghan made 
his way towards Baiana and Hiudun which was his father’s ycif/F?* ,• 422. 
‘Adli despatched ‘Isa fflian Niyazi after Ibrahim ghan, and they 
fought a battle 8 in the vicinity of Kal pi, the breeze of victory 
fanned the standards of Ibrahim Khan, and he gained the day. 

Then having assembled a large following, and entering that 
country, he proclaimed himself sovereign.^ ‘Adli thereupon 
disengaged himself from the Karranis, and came agaiiist 
Ibrahim Khan to attack him, and when he arrived near the 
river Jon, Ibrahim Khan made overtures, 1° and sent a message 
saying: “If Rai Husain Jilwani, and Bihar KJian Sarwani, to 
wliom Islem Shah gave the title of A‘zam Hnmayuu, with some 
others of the Amirs noble and renowned, will come and reassure 
Tne,‘® then will I in reliance upon their assurances agree to make 

t The textual reading is wrong, omit ji reading with MSS. (A) (B) 

ZMS. MS. 8 MSS. (A) (B). 

4 MSS. (A) (B). 6 MSS. (A) (B) 

6 MS. (A) AjU 

7 MS. (A) reads cffjlb jt b which is better than the 

text. 

8 MSS. (A) (B) 9 MSS. (A) (8) Jt 

W MS. (A) omits 11 MS. (A) reads 

Ms. (A) omits ,^^0. IS MS. (B) reads 
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snibmission to you.” ‘Adli i accordingly sent them, and no sooner 
had they arrived than they gave in their allegiance to Ibrahim 
Khan, giving him the title of Sultan Ibrahim, and thus putting a 
a different complexion upon the dispute, raised the standard of 
insux’reotiou against ‘Adli. 

Th.^Khuthah was read in the name of Ibrahim :^an in Agra 
and certain other districts, while ‘Adli, lealisitig that he was not 
able to cope with him, left Gwaliar for Bhatba, and thence returned 
towards ChunarS taking with him^ large amounts of treasure, 
many elephants and a large following. 

After the death of Islem Shah, at the time when the kings of 
clans arose, 5 Ahmad IDjaa Sur, one of the cousins of Sher Shah, 
who had to wife the second sister of ‘Adli, a man of distinguished 
bravery and endurance, sat in conference with ® the Amirs of the 
•Panjab, and implanted in their minds all sorts of evil notion«> 
regarding ‘Adli and of his unfitness, (they, being already ill- 
disposed towards him) and with the aid and assistance of Tatar 
423, :^an Kasi,7 and Habib i^an, and Nasib Khan Tu^uji, who had 
attained this title from Sher Shah,8 declared open war against 
‘Adli, and 9 assuming the title of Sultan Sikandar and reading 
the ^uthahi and entertaining hopes of still, further increase of 

power 10 proceeded to Dihli and Igra.i^ 

On the other hand, Ibrahim having collected a large army 
confronted Sikandar at Parah,‘» which is situated at a distance of 
ten h'oha from Agra. 

Most of the noted Amirs, such as I?aji Eban Sultani, Governor 
of Alwar, who was virtually a king, and Bai B^ssain Jilwani 
and Mas‘aud Khan and Husain Khan Ghilzai were on the side of 
Ibrahim. To some two hundred of them Ibrahim had given royal 


I Omit MSS. (A) (B). 

5 MS. (B) 8 MS. (B) omits (SJ^^ 

* MSS. (A) (B) omit ^ reading 

6 MS. (B) omits both. and a MS. (A) *•?< 

T A footnote variant reads Kdlpi. 8 MS. (A) reads 

9 MSS. (A) (B) J, lOjjJ MS. (A) reads. xn error. 

II MSS. (A) (B) Aw; 18 MS. (B) Aw 

18 MSS. (A) (B) Sy. MS. (A) 
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tents aiid standards, and ensigns and kettle drums, and it fre- 
quently bappeiied that to anyone ^wlio came and, brought with 
him ten or fifteen horsemen he gave a sort of makeshift flag-staff 
WMth a bit of red rag wrapped round it, simply to gain favour and 
to attract people, bestowing upon him also a grant of dignity and 
a ja/jn.^ In this way nearly eighty thousand men flocked to him ; 
aud on the day when Haji Khan came from Alwar and gave in 
his allegiance to him, he shewed him great favour bestowing upon 
him. a lofty and spacious tent covered on the outside with saqirldt ^ 
of Portugal, and on the inside with Prankish velvet, had it freshly 
pitched for him. Moreover he lavished npon Haji Khan magni- 
ficent carpets, and vessels of gold and silver and all other 
requix’ements on the same scale : accordingly he entered the tent 
without hesitation and there took up his abode. This treatment 
'occasioned great envy and jealousy * among the Amirs of pure 
Afglian blood who became disheartened and spared not to express 
their discontent among themselves. Iskandar, who had a following 
of twelve thousand men, inasmuch as he estimated the army of 
Ibrahim as being more numerous than his own, shilly-shallied 
and made overtures for peace, and wrote a treaty in the following 
terms, that from Dildi to the eastern extremity of Hindustan as 424. 
far as could be arranged,® should belong to Ibrahim Khan,® and 
that the country of the Pan jab and Multan .as far as possible 
should belong to Sikandar, so that be might attain the object for 
which the Mughuls came to Hindustan. The Afghans of both 

1 The text here reads MS. (A) however reafip The true 

reading should evidently be ^ which according to M. Pavet de Courteilles 
means a standard composed of the tail of the {qut,m or Tibetan yak) 

fixed to a pole. 

5 MSS. (A) 

8 MS. (B) reads saqirldt. Dozy, however, gives no such form of 

the word and the word is probably ’ siqldf,, meaning a silken stuff 

brocaded with gold. See Dozy s, v. See also Yule aud Burnett Glossary sr. v. 

Sucliib also, Skeat Etym : Diet. a.v. Scarlet. 

^ Another instance of Badaoni’s use of in this unusual sense. 

® We should apparently read here MS. (B) omits 

the words altogether. MS. (A) agrees with the text, which however does not 
seem satisfactory. 

6 MS. (A) omits 
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nvTnio'R, who w'eve blood-relations or connections of each other, 
were pleased at the prospect of a peaceful settlement, and Kala 
Bhar* the brotbei* of Sikandar, and tl'e Amirs of the Fanj 
Bliaiya which means “the five brothei'S,” who were* with the 
sword the marvel of the age, made this additional stipulation that 
if after that Ibiaihim (Khan) s gets possession * of the treasury 
of ‘Adli and the kingdom of Bhatta, which is near being 
realised, he shall make us partners in both of these gains, then 
all well and good,s but if not we will annul tlie peace. Sikandar 
agreed to this proposition,® and the majority of the Amirs of 
Ibrahim (Khan) i impi-essed upon him that there was no danger to 
be apprehended fi*onv agi’eeing ® to tins proposal, inasmuch as the 
treasury and kingdom of Bhatta wo\xld certainly he theirs, “ and 
then,” said they, “ it will require a man to oppose® us (success- 
fully), while for the present, at any rate, w'e shall have tided over 
this difficulty satisfactoi’ily: 

Verse., 

Be not prond, for I hold the .staff of wisdom in ray hand, 

The arm of riot is long (and) a stick has two ends, 

Ibrahim came round to this view but Mas‘ad Kbari nnd IJusain 
Khan Gbilz’ai with some of the new Amirs said : “ Seeing that in 
the end the matters in dispute between us and Sikandar will one 
day have to be deeided by the sword, now that our party has 
inci’easod, while hi.s following is exceedingly small, why shoxild 
we not decide the matter at onee,^* and not desist until we have 
secured ourselves against a repetition of this in the future. To 
agree to peace now will be a confession of weakness on our part, 
425. and an admission of the bravery of our enemies.” Upon ‘Adli 

1 MSS. (A) (B) so also Mrishfca. The text reads 3^-^ Kala Pahiir. 

8 MS. (A) roads * MS. (Bj adds 

4 MS. (B) roads which seems better than the text. 

B MS. (A) omits « MS. (B) reads for 

8 MS. (B) omits ® MSS, (A) (B) read Ajf to 

MSS. (A) (B) omit > That is to say, a staff is a wo.apon both of 
offence and defence. 

H MS. (A) reads hut the textual is better, 

JS MS. (B) reads lX>«w Ij Aa/AS. 

W MS. (B) omits tWiS. H MS. (B) reads 
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also, who has crept like a rat into his hole, with all his elephants 
and retinue, the desire of conflict with us is creeping, and that 
peace which had been concluded has been confounded.” Ibrahim 
fflan put off fighting till after the arrival of Miyau Tafiya Tflran, 
governor of Sambhal, who was famous both as a warrior and as a 
man of sound judgment. Miyan Yaljya in the year 961 H. during 
the disturbances, gave battle in Badaon to twenty of ‘Adli’s Amirs 
who had been appointed to the district of Sainbhal, and defeated 
them ; he then fought a great battle on the plain ^ of the township 
of Kandarkhi with Baja Matar Sen Kahtariya, who was the 
former ruler of Sambhal and had collected a great force, and 
defeated him. - The author of this Muntahhah, who was at that 
time accompanying his father, now deceased, was in the twelfth 
year of his age,» and had gone to Sambhal to study, -wrote this 
chronogram; OU has k&uh havda and^ (How well have they 
done) ! Before that he could convey the news to his teacher,^ 
the prince of learned men, the guide of connoisseurs, the exem- 
plar of the intelligent, B the master of masters, the Miyan Hatim 
of Sanbhal, this « tidings had already reached him. At the time 
when he was by way of benediction and blessing giving instruc- 
tion in the Kanz4‘Fiqh, he said, “ Count the letters of this tari]ch 
which I have spoken without forethought, Fathha-i-asmdni shud:'^ 
I replied nine hundred and sixty, which 8 is one unit short. He 
answered,® I said it with the hamza of Izafat, that is to say, 
Fat^M-uSsmant, which is in conformity with the ancient spelling 
in respect to the value of letters : and in this way it is correct. >0 
He gave his blessing, and fixed a time for the lesson, and adding 

1 MB. (B) reads 8 MS. (B) reads and 

8 dif Jcarda and. A footnote to the text 

points out that this gives the date 962 H. whereas the event chronicled 
occurred in 961 H. 4 Eead MS. (B). 

6 MSS, (A) (B), read instead of 

6 MS. (A)^ 

7 Am Fnfhhif.udsmiint ^nd. They were heaven-given vic- 

tories. Bead with hamza this gives 961 H. 

8 MS. (A)reads for j. MS. (B) reads 

9 MSS. (A) (B) read 

MS. (A) reads wrongly According to thi.s the value of Immza 

JS 1 and it is taken a.s eqniv.alont to Alif. The hamzn of izafat is said to bo 
69 
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n few pages, wx'itten with his own hand to the pages which I had 
426. written containing the instruction of the Qazi, gave them to me 
as a souvenir, and entrusted my instruction to Miyan Shaikh 
Abul Fat.h, the son of ShailA-allahdiyah t of Khairabad, may Ood 
he merciful to Mm, who is now seated on the throne of instruction 
and guidance in the room of his father ; and inasmuch as Miyan 
Yahya after taking forcible possession of 2 the country of Kant 2-o- 
Golah and that district, going by way of Badaon had built a 
bridge across the Ganges at the township of Ahar,* and had gone 
towards Ibrahim !]^an, I accompanied my father, now departed, 
may he rest in peace, to Amroha,^ and was thus separated from 
that array ; ® and being introduced to the presence of the late Mir 
Salyyid"!^ Muhammad Mir ‘Adi, may Ood have mercy on him,^ 
with whom .he had some hereditary connection, remained some 
time under his instruction. In short on the day on which Miyan 
Yahya joined Ibrahim Khan, on that very morning Ibrahim 
Jghau had drawn up his army and placed Miyan Yshya in the 
command of the advance guard, while he appointed Haji Khan 
to the command of the left division, and Rai Husain Jilwani 
with the Ghilz’ais to the right division. He himself taking the 
centre drew up in line of battle. On the other side Sikandar Sur 

an abbreviated iS (Platts’ Persian Grammar, p. 43), bat if this were the 
case its value would justly be 10 and not 1. It thus appears more probable 
that the hamza of izafat is in reality hamza, and does not I’epresent an 
original 

I MS. (A) ^ See J. A. S. B., 1869, p. 118, 

» MS. (B) reads »ijj1 

8 Kant. Town in the Shahjalianpur District, N.-W. P., see Hunter, I. 
G. vii. 437. Kant*o-Golah in Sbahjahanpur according to Blochmann, J. A. S B., 
1869, p. 122. 

4 Abar. Ancient town in the Bulandshabr District, N.-W. P,, see Hunter 
I. G. i. 81. 

8 Amroha. Town in Moradabad District, N.-W. P., see Hunter, I G, i. 
266. 

6 MS. (A) reads Uj after ISd,* lAa. 

See J. A. S. B., 1869, p. 126, and Am-i-Aiban, (B), L p 268. The Mir 
‘Adi was the officer entrusted with the duty of carrying out the fiading of 
the Qazi, see Am-vAfcbari, III. (J.) 41, 

8 MS. (A) reads AL/| 
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also' drew up Ins forces and came out ^ from bis camp. The right 
wing of Sikandar’s forces (the Panj Bhaiya), carried away the 
left of Ibraliim’s army by sheer weight, and after sacking* the 
camp w^ent on to Agra and pillaging the city issued a proclama- 
tion on behalf of Sikandar.® 

The right of Ibrahim Khan’s army, however, carried away the 
left of Sikandar’s force, and driving them back parsued them as 
far as the township of HodaH and Palwal,® shouting, Prosperity 
in Ibrahim Khan.^ Paji Khan at the instant, the two opposing 
ranks closed, passing by the side of his tent,’ and seeing it had 
been torn to shreds by the pillaging party ,s in pretended ignor- 
ance of what had occurred hastened to Alwar. A slight engage- 
ment ensued with Miyan * Yal^ya Paran who commanded the 
advanced guard of Sikandar’s army, and a wound was inflicted 
upon the hand of Miyan Tahya and two of his fingers were cut 
off *” He did rot draw rein till he arrived at Sambhal. Ibrahim 
lEbau took up a position on the lower ground with four hundred 
men, and with his front facing dowm-liill ** awaited the attack of 
Sikandar, the shots from whose mortars *8 passed over the heads 4^. 
of bis men, so that they could not move a step. 

When Ibrahim saw that the field remained empty and that his 
troops were scattered like motes*in a sun beam,i* he realised that 
Sikandar himself was pi-esent with the opposing ai’my, so yielding 
to necessity he proceeded to Itawa. His canopy and all his 
regalia were taken. Sikandar pursued him as far as Ita wn,*'^ 
where he heard that Jannat Asliiyani had reached Hindustan : 

I MS. (B) » MS, (B) reads 

8 MSS. (A) (B) omit * MS. (A) reads Bhodal. 

6 For Hodal and Palwal, see Hunter, T. G. v, 4-37 and xi. 21. 

6 MS. (A) omits cjlA. ^ MS. (A). 

8 MS. (A) omits a)!/ ciyU, 9 MSS. (A) (B) 

10 Head with MSS. (A) (Bj jl lyUAfjf Jl (jgjd. 

II Supply from MSS (A) (B). 

I* 1 am not quite clear as to the meaning of this passage. 

18 The text and both MSS. seem to be incorrect : we should read I think, 

The text and MS. (A) read MS. (B) reads 

I* Qur'an, xxv. 25. MS. (A) reads wrongly here J’/'*** MS. (B) 

16 MSS. (A) (B) j AiU la MS, (A) reads for 

n MSS. (A) (Bj 18 MS. (B) 
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retracing his steps thence he proceeded by continuous marches 
als far as Sihrind,^^ he eventually fought a battle thei’e and was 
defeated. Ibrahim leaving there went to Sambal, and collecting 
an army procured a fresh gold-embroidered canopy, and a 
month later crossed (the river) with a force of three ® thousand 
Sowars by the ford of Kisti,® and (?) inade towards Kalpi in order 
that having collected a fresh army,^ he might fight ‘Adli again. 
At this juncture ‘Adli had appointed Himun the grocer, who was 
his vazir and uncontrolled agent, and had sent him from Chinhar 
with certain eminent Amirs, and five hundred elephants like 
storm clouds (for blackness), and unlimited treasure to proceed to 
Agra and Dilhi. 

Himun, regarding Ibrahim as his own especial prey, considered 
it essential to overthrow him ; ^ Ibrahim came out to oppose him ^ 
ready for battle, and taking up a strong position shewed a resolute 
determination to withstand him, such as perhaps Rustum* if any- 
one, displayed before.'^ But for all this, * by the decree of the 
Almighty ® he was not successful.® He was the possessor of all 
the praiseworthy qualities which should belong to kings.® He was 
well formed and well spoken, modest, cultured and refined, daring 
and liberal, but success in war is G-od-given,il and it is not in 
mortals to command it, it was not* his fate to wdn. Accordingly 
in this space of two years of disorder he must have fought sixteen 
or seventeen battles, and on every occasion after gaining a success 
met with a defeat. God preserve us from failure after successJ* 


I MSS. (A) (B) 13. s MSS. (A) (B) 

8 MS. (A) kani (?). MS, (B) glei (?). 

4 MS.(B) 

i MS. (A) reads for ^ 0 . 6 MS. (BJ reads jA. 

T MSS. (A) (B) read for idUa. 

8 MS. (A) reads 

9 A footiwte to the text says that the word is superfluous, MS. (A) 
omits 

10 MS. (B) reads wrongly for and for 

II MSS. (A) (B) 18 MS, (BJ reads again for 

■18 MS. (A) supplies 

14 AJJ L* jj, tvndiiion, moaning we have recourse 

to God for preservation from decrease or defectiveness after increase, or 
redundance, See Lane s,r, 
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Ibrahim £han after this * defeat, leaving Kalpi made straight 
for** Baiana with all speed, and H imun pursuing him arrived at 
Baiaua. Ibrahim QSu taking a body of the NuhaniS and 
Afghan cultivators* and landholders of BaiSna, again® went 
out to meet Himln, and, making a night attack upon him, the 
following morning fought a fierce battle with him near to the 
township of Khanwah, ten hrolis distant from Baiana, but could not 
prevail against his destiny, and Himun said ‘ It is easy to smite 
a stricken foe ’ and rolled him up and inflicted a defeat upon him, 
so that ® he was compelled to fortify himself in the fortress of 
Baiana, which is a fort of exceeding loftiness and strength. 
Himun thereupon, making that fortress the centre of his opera- 
tions, attacked it continuously every day, subjecting the fort to a 
heavy bombardment ; '5' Giazi*i^an the father of Ibrahim Khan® 
kept the fort provided® with supplies by way of the mountain 
passes to the westward of Baiana. Himun kept up the siege of 
this fort for three months, and made inroads on the districts of 
Baiana on all sides, pillaging and destroying.J^® Hearly all the 
books which my late father possessed in Basawar i* were des- 
troyed. \ severe famine prevailed throughout the eastern 
portion of Hindustan, especially in Agra, Baiana, and Dihli. It 
was so severe a famine that one ser of jawdn ** grain had reached 
two half-tanlcahs, and was in fact not to be had (even at that 
price). Men of wealth and position had to close their houses, 
and died by tens or twenties or even more in one place, getting 
neither grave nor shroud. The Hindus also were in the same 

I MS. (A) 

* We should read here Jt'WI yak anddz MS. (A ). 

8 MSS. (A) (B). 

* MSS. (A) (B) The text reads which has no meaning. 

& MS. (A) 

8 MS. (A) ^ IMS. (A) 

8 MS. (A) omits mlA. 9 MSI (B) reads 

10 MS. (A) 55^ MS. (B) 

H MSS. (A) (B) ‘^1^. M MS. (B) omits 

13 MSS. (A) (B) Ajjy (3>5 lJJUjo. 

1* 'fhe ser is appro-ximately two pounds. Jawdri is the Hindustani name for 
the small variety of millet also known as chhota jaum\ {A7idropogon sorghum), 

1® MS. (A) roads in error iov 
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plight, and tbe bulk of tlie people were fain to live on the seeds 
of the MughailSii thorn i and on wild herbs,® also on the skins 
of the oxen which the rich slaughtered and sold from time to 
429. time ; after a few days their hands and feet swelled ® and they 
died. As a date for that year the- phrfise Kha^m-i-Izad^ 
(Divine wrath) was invented.® The writer of these pages 
with these guilty eyes of his saw man eating his fellow-man in 
those terrible days. So awful was their aspect that no one dared 
let his glance rest upon them ; and the greater part of that 
country, what with scarcity of rain, and shortness of grain,® and 
desolation, and what with the constant struggle and tuBmoil, and 
two years continual anarchy 7 and terror, was utterly ruined, the 
peasantry and tenants disappeai*ed, and lawless crowds attacked® 
the cities of the Muslims. Among 4he strange ® incidents of the 
year 962 H., during the time of the war between Sikandar and 
Ibrahim, was the fire which occurred in the fort’of Agx’a. The 
following is a short account of this incident. Dui’ing the time 
when Agra ^0 was emptied of the troops of *Adl!,‘J one of the 
Amirs of ^azi Kban Sur entered the fort of Agra and took up 
his abode there,*® to make certain preparations and to take charge 
of tbe supplies; while be was engaged in inspecting ** tbe rooms 
of tbe warehouses, he happened to go early one morning into one 
of tbe rooms, and was going round carrying an open lamp, 
a spark from which fell in one of the rooms which was full of 

1 tijiljAe Mnghaildn for Ummu-^aildn. According to the 

MaMizanu-l'Ad'imya. This is the tree called in Hindi klkar or bahul. {Acacia 
Arahica) see also Ibn Baitlr (South) I. 82, according to whom it is Spina 
cegy;ptiaca. Mimosa gummifera. See also Drnry, useful plants of India who 
states that the seeds and pods are used as food for sheep when grain is scarce. 

* MS (B) adds S MS. (B) ji>j^ (•jy. 

* Khashm-i-had. Gives the date 962. H. 

® MS. (B) «>A Aiilj. 

« MS. (B) omits AIp. 1 MS. (B) omits 

8 MS. (A) omits ^ 5 ^ reading AuAU. 9 MSS. (A) (B) 

10 MS. (B) omits II MS. (B) reads ujlA ‘Adi Khiin, 

1* MS. (A) reads jl *8 MSS. (A) (B) j 

1* MSS. (A) (B) lb MS. (A) UJjyA IS^MSS. (A) (B) LS^- 

ehiragh is an open lamp with a naked flame generally consisting of 

a small earthenware saucer of oil with a wick. 
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gan powder. In the twinkling of an eye an explosion occurred, 
and the flames shot up to the sky, attended with a violent shock, 
which led the people of the city to imagine that the* Judgment-day 
had arrived, and starting from their sleep they began repeating the 
formula of (Declaration of Unity),* a.nA Tauha^ (Eepen- 

tance), and (seeking for pardon). Heavy slabs of stone 

and massive pillars were hurled * through the air , to a distance of 
several Jcrolis across the river Jamna, and’ great number of people 
were killed, ^ in fact human hands and feet, and the limbs of all 
kinds of animals were thrown five or six ^ krohs. As the name 
of the citadel of Agra was originally Badal Gayh, the words 
lia^-i-Badal garh ^ made a chronogram to record the date. 

In the days when Himtin blockaded the forti'ess of Baiana 
God’s people were crying for bread and taking eac*h other’s lives,® 430. 
a hundred thousand sacred lives were as nought for a single 
grain of barley, whereas the elephants of Himun’s army, which 
numbered five-hundred, were fed solely upon rice, and oil, and 
sugar; the senses * were shattered by anguish upon anguish in that 
terrible time : — 

Verse. 

We cherish enemies, we also destroy friends. 

What mortal has the power to question onr decrees. 

On one occasion fiimun was one day presiding at a public 
banquet, and summoning the Afghan Amirs ^ into his presence, 

1 ksJJS MS. (A). 

* The formula olf Tauhtd is La illaha ilia Allah wahdhu Id ^arlha lahu. 

There is no god save God. He is one, He has no partner. 

The other formula is Istaghfiru-llSh wa atdbu ilaihi, I ask pardon of God 
and to Him I repent. 

Both these formulae are used on occasions of sudden alarm and peril. 

8 MS. (B) omits * MS. (B) reads instead of 

6 MS. (A) ^ 8 MS. (B) omits JhS, j. MS. (A) omit8.''j. 

-j 4 ^! Ata^-i-Badalgarh. The fire of Badalgarh. These words 

give the date 962 H. 

8 I read here with MS. (A) ^ ^ jiiU, Although 

MS. (A) also reads in the margin the other reading is more' pro- 

bably correct, and is a further statement of the terrible straits to which the 
garrison of Baiana were driven. 

* A footnote variant reads fj> MS. (A) reads 

iO MS. (B) oraita 
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to tliB head of the tabled urged them to partake of food, saying; 
“ Help yourselves to the largest morsels,” and if he saw anyone 
of them eating slowly no matter who he was,® he would address 
him ® in terms of the foulest abuse saying ; “ How can such a 
nondescript nonentity as you who are sluggish in eating your 
victuals hope to contend against your own son-in-law the Mughul 
in battle.” As the fall of the Af gh an power was near at hand,* 
they had not the courage to say a word to that foul infidel, and 
laying aside all that disregard of superior force ® for which they 
wei’e renowned, swallowed his insults ® like sweetmeats, either 
from fear or hope,^ this had become a I’egular practice with them. 

Verse. 

Lay not your hand obsequious on my foot, 

Give me but bread, and brain me with your boot ! 

In the meanwhile news reached Himun that Muhammad KhSn 
Sur, Governor of Bangala, had assumed the title of Sultan ® 
Jalalu-d-Din, and was marching with an army® like the ants and 
locusts for multitude from Bangala, and having reduced Jaunpur 
was making for*® Kalpi and Agra. Just at this juncture an 
urgent summons ** arrived from ‘Adli to Himun in these words : 
“ At all costs come to me at once as I am confronted by a powei-ful 
enemy.” Himun thereupon abandoned the siege, and when he 
arrived at Mandagar,!® which is distant six hrdhs from Agra, 
Ibrahim (Khan) ^8 like a hungry hawk which leaves ** its nest and 
pursues the crane, pounced upon him, and hurled against him in 


1 MS. (B) omitB 
S MS. (B) omits 0^ «>. 

8 MS. (A) reads S\ y. for ohjJ (Text). 

4 MS. (B) insert j unnecessarily. 

8 I read here ci^. Jahl-i~dasthurd instead of the textual read- 

MS. (A) gives reason to think that this is correct, it reads 
which making allowance for conversion of H into » in Writing gives the 
reading adopted. The textual reading has no meaning. 


« MSS. (A) (B) 




I MS. A omits jl. 

® MS. (A) omits 

II Omit MS. (A). 

MandaJcar. MS. (B) Mauddgarh. 

omit ejtx, li MS. (B) reads 
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battle, but being defeated went towards Alwar. Then, after 
obtaining ^ reinforcements from Haji Khan Alwari,* he again set 
about ® accomplishing his own objects, and Himuu detailed * his 
brother’s son named Thar Tai ^ with a fully equipped arm j to 
pursue him. Thar Yal ® marching with restless haste pursued 
Ibrahim for two stages, and joined Himun ; Haji Khan was not 
pleased at Ibrahim’s coming, nor would he send.him any assist- 
ance, Ibrahim being disheartened? turned aside, and bidding 
farewell to his father, brothers, and all his blood-relations, left 
them in Hindun, and, with a small band of followers took the 
road to Bhatta. Eventually Giazi Khan a short time after, fell a 
pi'isoner into the hands of Haidar !Khan Cha gh ta in Baiana, 
relying upon assurances,* and great and small of his party were 
put to death, and not a single one of that line was left, as will 
be related in its proper place,* if God Most High so will it; and 
row that kingdom and empire, and the independence of that 
family have become as an idle tale. How wonderful are the ways 
of God ! 

Masnavi. 

The world is a juggler decrepit and bowed, 

It brings to pass one tlnng bnt promises another *, 

It calls you with kindness hut drives you away with rancour ; 

All its dealings are invariably of this nature. 

If it calls you know not whither it calls you, 

If it drives you forth you know not whither it drives you. 

All of us, old and young, are destined to death, 
jNo one can remain in the world for ever. 

Inasmuch as everyone liked Ibrahim !^an who was considered 
by all to have a wonderful fortune in store for him, in a short 
time large numbers gathered to him from all parts. He fought 432. 
with the army of Ram Ohand, the ruler of Bhatta, hut was 

I MS. (A) reads 

» MS. (B) omits * MS. (B) MS. (A) 

B MS. (B) reads Nahar pal. 

^ veaAs Nahar pal. 

T Bead here b, MS. (A) reads (?). MS. (B) AJ/cy. , 

8 MS. (A) reads 9 MS. (A) reads for ^ ^ 

10 Read MS. (A), for 

70 ■ 
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forced to flee ^ and was taken prisoner. Raja Ram Chand, in 
accordance with the cnstoma of landholders,® made him a present 
of a bow, and treated him with the utmost honour and respect, s 
and in a personal interview ^ presented him with a royal tent, 
with the apparatus of royalty, and attendants : then seating him 
upon the throne, standing humbly as a servant, performed the 
offices of attendance. 

Ibrahim Ehan ® spent some time there, till Baz Bahadur the son 
of SazSwal Khan, Ruler of Malwa, who eventually read the 
Khuthah in that country, became involved in a quarrel with the 
Miyani Afghans, who summoned Ibrahim Khan*^ and raising him 
to the supreme command, sent him against '2' Baz Bahadur. Rani 
Dimgawati the ruler of the. country ^ of Kara Katanka also, who 
was embroiled with Baz BahMur on account of the proximity 
of her kingdom, rose up® to assist Ibrahim, and went out to 
flght against Baz Bahadur, who made overtures for peace and 
dissuaded the Rani from assisting Ibrahim. She, accordingly,,, 
returned to her own country, and Ibrahim, not considering it 
advisable to remain there any longer, went off bag and baggage 
to Orissa, which is the boundary of Bangala, and lived on good 
teims with the mmtndars. Suleiman K^rrani, when he took pos- 
session It (of Orissa), made terms with the Raja, and 8endii\g for 
Ibrahim with assurances of safety, slow him treacherously in the 
year 976 fi. 

Verse, 

Fix not thy heart on this world, for it has no foundation, 
Speak nob of life, for that too is ruined. 

The tent of life which thou placedst at first, 

Death will surely uproot, were it of solid steel. 

1 MS.^(A) omits 

8 MS. (B) reads for awlwwo. 

8 MS. (B) omits ;»• MS. (A) reads 

* MSS. (A) (B) aji. 

6 MS. (A) omits cjlA. 8 MS. (A) omits 

T Bead MSS. (A) (B), for (Text). 

8 MS. (B) omits 9 MS. (A) j 

^9 MS. (A) reads B MS. (B) reads wrongly 

MS. (A) reads 
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Himun proceeded by rapid marches till he joined ‘Adli.^ 

‘Adli and Muj^ammad Eban Gauria were at that time sitting 
down over against one another*, with the river Janina between 
them, at a place called Ohhappar Khatta, fifteen lirohs from Kalpi, 433. 

Gauria, confidently relying upon his superior force to overcome 
the forces of ‘Adli, had dmwn up his cavalry and infantry and 
elephants to a number surpassing all computation, and was every 
moment® expecting victory, when suddenly the scale turned 
against him, and Himiin swept down upon him like a comet, and 
no sooner did he reach the ranks of the picked elephants after 
crossing the river Jamna,® than he swooped down npon the army 
of Gauria, taking them unawares as does the army of Sleep, and 
making a night-assault gave no one time so much as to lift his 
hand. 

They were in such utter confusion^ that no man knew his head 
from his heels, nor his tui'ban from his shoes. The greater part 
of his Amirs were slain, while the remnant who escaped chastise- 
ment took to flight. The wi’etched Gauria was so effectually 
concealed that up to the present not a trace of him has been 
found, and all that retinue and paraphernalia of royalty ^ and 
grandeur became “like the scattered moths and like flocks of 
carded wool,”® and became in a moment the portion of the enemy. 

The kingdom is God’s, the greatness is God’s. 

Terse. 

In one moment, in one instant, in one breath,^ 

The condition of the world becomes altei*ed. 

After this heaven-given victory and nnfore.seen triumph, ‘Adli 
proceeded to Cliinhar and appointed Himuu,® who who was the 
commauder-in-chief of his army, with abundant treasui*e and a 
countless host, elephants of renown, an ornament to the army 

1 MS. (A) 9 MSS. (A) (B) read The text reads 

5 MS, (A) omits , 

* Literally : Crying, where shall I pub the cup, whore shall I put the case ? 

t MS. (A) omits j o.vliLw. 

6 Qur’an II. 4. 

7 MSS. (A) (B) read ^ MS. (B) reads 

« MS. (A) \j 


and a terror to the enemy, to repel the forces of the Mughul 
which had taken possession of the country as far as Itawa and 
i^gra, as will he presently related if God Most High so will it. 

Just at this juncture Khizr Khan, the son i of Muhammad 
Khan Gauria, who had been killed, succeeded his father in Kor,* 
issuing the currency and reading the EbutlaTi in his own name, with 
the style and title of Sultan (Muhammad) s Bahadm-, and collect- 
ing a huge army to revenge his father’s death, came up against 
434. ‘Adli, who notwithstanding his distress* fought bravely on that 
field, and contrary to expectation met with fierce resistance. 
After fighting manfully ‘Adli was killed, and joined Muhammad 
Khan whose life-blood was yet freshly spilled, ^ fighting in hot 
blood. This event occurred in the year 962 H. and Gauria hiku^t ^ 
was its chronogram. 

My soul, do thou look at the world and take what it gives to 
thy heart’s desire ; 

Live at thine ease therein a thousand years like Kuh.® 

Every treasure and every store which kings have laid by, 

That treasure and that store seivo 7 and take for thine own. 

Every pleasure which the world contains do thou consider as 
made for thee ; 

Every fruit which grows in the world 8 do thou taste and 
take. 

In the final round which brings the end of thy life, 

A hundred times seize the back of thy hand with thy teeth 
and gnaw it (in despair). 

i MS. (B.) reads j for 

a MS. (A) omits J)>S' 8 MSS. (A) (B) omit 
■ * The text reads- b. MS. (A) reads (sic.) MS. 

(B) reads The meaning is not very clear. 

B Gauria Uhusht, A footnote to the text points oat that 

these words give 963 as tho date. Thomas {Pathan Kings, p. 416) gives 964 
H. as the date of ‘Adli’s death. 

« A footnote variant gives |j;^. 1 MS. (B) reads for 

8 MSS. (A) (B) read for 
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‘Adli was so liiglily skilled in singing and dancing tlja£ Miyan 
Tansln, the well-known kal5.n-wat ^ who is a past master in this 
art* used to own to being his pnpil, and Baz Bahadur, son of 
Sazawal IQhian, who was also one of the most gifted men of his 
age and had no equal in this life- wasting accomplishment acquired 
the art (of music) from ‘Adli. 

Ferse. 

They owned no rival, hut srirpassed them all. 

May Ctod He is exalted and glorified^ pardon them. 

One day a performer . from the Dakhan brought into his assent- 435. 
hly an instrument called 'paJchUivaj,^ which is in lengtli * equal to 
the height of a man, so large that the hands of no man could 
reach ^ the two ends of it, as a sort of challenge to those who 
were present,, and all ^ the performers of the kingdom of Dihli 
were unable to play it j ' ‘Adli, however, found out by his know- 
ledge of other instruments how to play it, and placing a cushion 
on the floor beat’’’ the drum now with his hand and now with his 
foot. The assembled people raised a shout and all the skilled 
musicians owned their allegiairce to him, and praised him exceed- 
ingly ; and at the time, when he was an Amir, and as a commander 
pf twenty-thousand held a 'jdegi)\^ a Bhagat boy ® handsome and 
cofnely who had acquired perfection in his art, used to come to 
his assembly from some of the villages near Badaon, and used to 
play.'° ‘Adli was so fascinated by his beauty and skill that he kept 
him in his own service and took, pains to educate him, giving him 
the name of Mujabid Khuu.*^ Wlien he attained to kingly power 

I jSee Ain-i-Akbari I, (1?) 6! 2, note 1. Kcthhi-Kot or Koimvant is a Hindi 
word meaning fi singer or musician. MS. (A) reads Kalan want. 

8 Baclaoni uses the word wail a valley or desert, apparently to 

shew bis disapproval of the art. 

8 A large kind of drnra. See Ain-i-Akbari (J.) Ill, 255. 

4 MS. (B) reads for t MS. (A) 

6 MS. (A) omits "I MS. (A) omits (y®. 

8 MS. (A) reads here Ahaimn. MS. (B) reads AJdwan. So 

also footnote variant to text. . 

* t^/*v 'f he Bhagatiya are “ a caste of loose people who pass 

their time in bniloonery, singing and dancing.” Shorring I, 276. 

10 MSS. (A) (B) H MS. (A) 
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he made liim a commander of ten. thousand. His natural eleganco 
and refinement -were such, that one day upon retuiming from the 
polo ground of Badaon ^ he said, “ I am hungry.” Qhilzi Ehan Sur 
whose tent* was at the head of the road said What I have ready 
is at your service.” ‘Adli, for politeness sake, felt constrained to 
accept his hospitality ; fi[rst they brought some fried sheep’s liver.® 
Ho sooner had he smelt it than he leapt from his seat, and was so 
disgusted that he left the company ^ and drew rein nowhere till 
he reached his house; they say also that the sweepers used to 
gather up the remains of camphor of the finest quality two or 
three times daily from his dressing-room, and whenever a neces- 
sity arose ® he would first grow red, then pale and livid,® and 
would faint while his countenance changed. In spite of all this 
leisure and luxuriousness, his fasts and prayers were never duly 
performed ; he had entirely given up the use of intoxicants, and 
the day he left the world the treacherous time even grudged him 
two yards of cloth, and it was never known where his corpse 
went.® 


Verse. 

Oh ye lords of wealth beware ! beware ! 

And you, ye lords of state, beware ! beware I'* 

After him, the kingdom fell away from the race of Afghans and 
returned to its original holders, and right once moi’e became 
established. 


1 The text «>>^1 with a footnote variant MSS. (A) (B) 

read 

S MS. (B) omits 


» MS. (A) 




The text reads meaning scraps of meat. 


4 The text reads tnhAc MS. (A) reads skamyan. If we 

the reading of the text it will he ‘ he felt faint.’ 

6 MS. (A). 6 MS. (A). 

T MS. (A) 

3 He was, as has been described, killed in battle. 

9 MS. (A) reads AijIAA. in the first lino, and the 

MS, (B) reads in the first and in the Bccond 
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NAsiRtJ-c-DiN Muhammad HumIyun PlDsgAH QgAzi, 

Retarniag from Kabul, a second time fougbfc a fierce battle witb 
Sikandar, and being favoured by fortune ‘ with victory and conquest, 
restored to the imperial throne fresh lustre, glory and fortune. 

The following is an epitome of these events : After that the king- 
dom of Hindustan slipped from the grasp of that Padshah glorious 
as Jainshid, like the ring from the hand of Suleiman,* and the 
opposition and strife between his brothers was not changed to 
amity and concoi’d,^ and each one took his own way and sought 
his own asylum, considering his own interests by consultation 
with advisers, as has already been briefly related,* Humayln 
crossed from the Panjab and attempted to seize Bakkar,® making 
his camp at the township of Lohri,® which is near to Bakkai*. 

Mirza Hindal having left Sind proceeded to the township of 
Pap.tar,'^ which is fifty Tcrohs distant from Bakkar, on account of 
the abundance and cheapness of grain. Humayiin sent a robe of 
honour aud a horse with a message to Mirza Shah Husain 
Ar gh im. governor of Tatta, saying, “ I have arrived here driven by 
necessity and have fully determined upon the conquest of Gujrat,^ 
and this undertaking is dependent upon your advice and guid- 437.* 
ance,” Mirza Shah Hnsain spent five or six months * in tempo- 
rising, and brought Humayun by specious pretexts from the 
Bakkar territory to the neighbourhood of Tatta, with the inten- 
tion of doing whatever might be advisable later on. 

I A footnote says that one copy gives ‘^***- 0 . MS. (B) has this reading. 

8 See ante 'p. 206, note d. 

8 Sead 0 % for 0 %, MSS. (A) (B). 

A MS. (A) omits Jit- 

8 See Hunter, Iwp. (?az., Iwd., Vol. Ill, also TiefE. I, 117, Bukknr. See 
Proceedings, A. S. B., April, 1898, p. 69. 

8 See Hunter, Imp. Gaz., Ind., Yol- XI, Rohri. Firishta writes 
Luhrl. See Bombay text, p. 409. . 

I MSS. (A) (B) read Pdtar. I can find no mention of any place of 
this name. 

8 MS. (B) reads j Firishta says “aafcod 

for assiatanoe in the conquest of Gujrat,” Bombay text, p. 409. 

8 OmiO j, read MSS. (A) (B), 
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In tlxis year, 948 H.,* Humayun mamed Oninida Banu Begam, 
and coming to Pantar I’etnrned to Lohri. Mli-za Hindal started for 
Qandahar in answer to the summons of Qaracha Beg,8 the 
governor of that district, and Yadgar IsTa^ir Mirza, who had 
encamped at a distance of ten krohs from (Huinayun’s) camp 
also intended to proceed to Qandahar. Humayun thereupon sent 
Mir Abul-Baqa,5 was one of the most distinguished of the 
learned men of the time, Persian commentator on Mir Saiyyid 
Sharif, and author of other compositions, to advise him and 
dissuade him from his purpose, ^ At the time of crossing the 
Hver a party sallied out from the fortress of Bakkar and rained 
showers of arrows upon the people in the boats. The sainted Mir 
was struck by the soul-melting arrow of Fate, and was drowned ^ 
in the ocean of martyrdom. This event took place in the year 
948 H. and the chronogram Surur-i-kainSt ® was invented to 
commemorate it. 

Mii’za Yadgar Nasir hearkened to this advice and counsel and 
remained in Bakkar, and Humayun proceeded to Tatta, where- 
upon many of his soldiers left liis camp and joined Mirza 
(Yadgar) and spent their days 7 in comfort by reason of the 
increased pay they received. In this way Mirza gathered strength, 
and Humayun crossing the river laid siege to the fortress of 
Siyahwau.® Mirza Shah Husain kept sending^ reinforcements 

1 The text reads 947 H. ( IpV ) j j ^ footnote sny 

iiig that one MS. reads 948 H. and another oJSwkj w&kRA j 
947—9^8. MSS. (A) (B) both read 948 H, and this is the correct date, 

S MSS. (A) (B) (AJ'jy. Firishta, Qaracha Khan. Bombay text, p. 409. 

B MSS. (A) (B) read MS. (A) omits Ij. 

4 MSS. (A) (B) add j. B MS. (A) 0.^, 

« Burur-i-kainat. Joy of created things. These words give 

the date 948 H. 

7 MS. fA) MS. (B) AJAwIji.?. 

8 Firishta says Sihwan. Sihwan or Sehwan is in the Karachi 

district of Sind, lat 26° 26' N. long 67° 54' E. The rivor Indus formerly flowed 
close ±0 the town but has now quite deserted it. The fort of Seliwan is 
ascrihed to Alexander the Great. See Hanter Imp. Gm., XII. 305 • but Tief- 
fenthaler (I. 123> attributes it to ^usaiii, son of Shahbeg Arghun. 

9 MSS. (A) (B) *Sjjt 
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and supplies ^ to the garrison * and embarking on a boatj 
and ® coming near to the camp blocked the avenues of supplies (to 
Humayun). The siege lasted for seven -months, and victory seemed 
as far off as ever, while great distress was felt from scarcity of 43S< 
grain * and want of sait.6 

Verse. 

Every feast which is prepared^ by the hand of heaven 
Is either altogether without salt or is altogether so salt (as 
to be uneatable). 

The soldiers were reduced to such extremities, 7 that they were 
forced to give Up grain and content themselves with the flesh 
of animals, and finally® they had to abandon the hope of even 
this. 

Verse. 

The hungry-bellied fastened his eyes on skins, 

For fur is the near neighbour of flesh. 

Then he sent messengers a second time to Bakkar to summon 
Mirza® Tadgar Nafir, so that in conjunction with him he might 
repel Mirza k^ah Husain and gain possession of the fort. He 
sent- a reinforcement, which was however of no service,^® and 
hearing of the distress which prevailed in the camp he saw no 
good in going there, so remained in Bakkar. .Mirza Shah 
Iluaain played upon his ambition by false promises of the rule of 
that kingdom, and of having the Khuthah read and the currency 
issued iu his name ; he also promised to obey him, and also that he 
would give him his daughter iu marriage, and thus misled him into 

I MS. (B) 

S This is the statemeut of one author, bub Firishta says “ The siege lasted 
for seven months. Mirza Shah Husain Ar^Qn also came with boats and 
blocked the road by which supplies of grain came, in consequence of so great 
scarcity of food ensued that they had to- live on the flesh of animals.” 
Bombay text, 409. 

8MSS. (A)(B) J. 4.mS.{B) 

8 Footnote variant 7 MS. (A) omits 

8 Text reads MS. (B). reads l> most of them. 

9 MS. (B) omits IJ 10 MSS. (A) (B) read 

II Ftfflthote variant BuMar. 
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opposing Hamayun.i He further took possession of all ^ the boats 
belonging to Hmnayun, who, in consequence of all these obstacles, 
any one of which was a snffieient reason,® seeing the distress and 
miseiy of his army, abandoned the siege ^ of the foi-tress, and ail 
nnwillingly saying, “ Retreat is the wisest course,” turned back 
towards Bakkar, and remaining several days inactive for want 
of boats, at last by the help of two zannndars recovered two boats 
which Mirza had sunk, and reached® Bakkar. Mlrza, as a 
means of coveidng ® the shame he felt, before lie came to pay liis 
439. respects,^ marched by forced marches against Mirza Shah Husain, 
and putting to death or taking captire laige number of the people 
of Tatta, who in ignorance of his intentions had left their boats,® 
did a good deal to repair ® his former defections. Then with 
shame and confusion he came and had an interview (with 
Humayiia} and brought in countless heads of the enemy. His 
faults were oveidooked, but iu consequence of certain events which 
occarred, he again became rebellions, and being deceived by 
the wiles of Mirza Shah Husain, prepared for war. Mandm 
Khan who eventually became KhSn-i-Eb^nSn also meditated ^® 
flight. Both of them, however, became aware of the foliy of 
their design, and realising its heinousness abandoned tlieir inicjuit- 
OU8 intention. Tlie men of Hnmayan’s force were day by day 
going over to the side ** of Mirza Yadgar Ha|ir. In the mean- 
time Maldeo, Raja of the kingdom of Marwar, who was distin- 
guished above all the zamindars of Hindustan on account of the 
strength of his following and his exceeding gmndenr, again 
sent letters of summons. Humayun not thinking it advisable to 
remain any longer in the vicinity of Bakkar and Tatta, pro- 
ceeded by way of>JaisaImir towards Marwar. The Raja of 

I MS. (A) reads cvftJlar* 

% MS. (A) omits pUXj. 

5 Thus the text ; MS. (A) reads Af, 

* MS. (A) “6 MS. (B) 

6 MSS. (A) (B) ^ Footnote variant 

8 MS. (B) reads ® MS. (B) reads 

iO MS. (B) !*!)(. U MS. (B) jeiJb/o. 

MS.(B) 13 MSS. (A) (B) tJJU. 

Omit j read cSjjJ MSS. (A) (B). 

16 MS, (A) omits after 
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Jaisalrair blocked the road by which his array was to pass, aud 
foHght a battle in which he was defeated. In that waterless 
desert flumayun’s army suffered terrible disti’ess, so miich so 
that^ around the wells blood was spilled in place of water among 
his followers, aud most of thera.^ from the violence of their 
thirst cast themselves into the well as though they had been 
buckets, till it became choked. 

In this state of affairs HumayQn quoted the following matja% 
whoever is the author of it : — 

Verse. 

So many rents did the heavens make in the garments of the 
afflicted ones, 

That neither could the hand find its sleeve, nor could the 
head find its opening. 

Prom Jaisalmir proceeding hy forced marches to Marwar he 
sent Atka Khan to ^ Maldeo, and lialted for several days in the 
vicinity* of Jodhpui’,. aw'aiting his arrival. Inasmuch as in 
those ^ days, Nagor had fallen, into the hands of Sher Shah, aud ® 
had inspii'ed Maldeo with- the utmost awe of the majesty aud 
power of Humayun ; accordingly Maldeo, fearing the wrath of 
Sher Shah,'^ was afraid to obey that summons, and detaining 
Atka l^an by some trick, sent a large force under the pretence 
of welcoming him, with the intention of treacherously attacking 
Humayun and taking him prisoner.® Atka Khan [becoming 

1 MS. (A) 

3 A footnote reads : j! iijW &)miJ if To sncH 

a height (did their sufferings rise) that the thirsty-lipped ones from excess 
of hunger (cast) themselves (into the wells), MS. (B) has this reading 
omitting the word 

SMSS. {A)(B) * MS. (B) omits 

^ MS. (A) omits (ji writing (*1^1 jH. * MS. (A) j. 

1 A footnote variant to the text, agreeing with MS. (B) runs thus ; 

This is the reading adopted ; it seems preferable, 

® This is according to the text. A footnote variant (and MS. (Bj } reads 
AXmi <ili^ j*f j&si 

Sent.,, with treacherous design, and girding the loins of rebellion.” 
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aware of their treachery from its outset] ^ returned without 
asking permission, and informed Humayun of the real state of 
affairs. He on the instant started with all haste for Amarkot. 
It so chanced that two of Maldeo’s spies had ariuved at that same 
place, and Humayan gave orders for them both to be put to death. 
In their despair one drew a knife, and the other a dagger,® and 
fell upon (their enemies) like boars wounded by arrows, and 
killed® a large number of living things,^ men, women and horses, 
whatever came in their way.® Among the number was Humayun’s 
charger : Humayun thereupon asked Tardi Beg for a few horses 
and camels,® he however behaved meanly, and Humayun 
‘mounted a camel. After awhile'!' hTadim, his foster-brother,® 
gave the hoi’se which his mother was riding to the king, he himself 
going on foot in his mother’s retinue through that bare 
desert, which was 'like an oven for heat.® His mother after- 
wards rode on the camel, and they traversed that road wliich "was' 
BO terribly difficult, amid constant^! alarms of the attack of 
Ma,ldeo, [and with intense labour and distress.!* In the middle of 
441. the night they reached a place of safety ; by chance the Hindus of 
Maldeo’s army] pursuing them through the night, missed their 

1 The words in brackets are not in MSS. (A) (B). 

a Bead j MS. (A). 

8 Jliii j MS. (A). This is the preferable reading. 

4 Read for MSS. (A) (B). 

® *^1 MS. (B) MS. (A). 

8 This is the reading of the text. MS. (A) reads AxA (sic), 

Firishta says that Hamay fin’s horse shewed signs of tiring, ( s.^^**** ) 

BO that he asked Tardi Beg for a horse, who unkindly refused, and as eveiy 
moment tidings kept arriving bhafMiildeo’s army was near at hapdi -Humayun 
had no alternative but to mount a camel (Bo. Text;" p. 

7 Text MS. (A) omits.' Firishta writes AiCi'f' b whereupon. 

8 Firishta writes 

9 Firishta gives a slightly different version of this: stating tliat NuclTm 
himself went on foot and placed his mother on his own. horse loading it, 
afterwards mounting her on a camel. (Bo. text Zoc oif). 

10 MS. (A) tj Vj vi)f. MS. (B) roads ji). 

M:SS, (A>(B)omit 1* Omit % after MS. (A). 

All this passage from Sjj to ia omitted in MS. (B). 
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wav,^ and in the morning, in a narrow pass, came upon the 
rearguard of the army, who wex’e two and 'twenty in numbei’. 
Mun‘im lOian and Roshan Beg* Koka, and another ^ party of 
jnen who belonged to that, side havin'? arrived, a battle ensued. 
In the very first onset the leader of the Hindus went to hell from 
an arrow- wound, and a large number were killed. They could not 
■withstand the attack, and many camels fell into the hands of the 
Muslims. This victory was the occasion of great rejoicing.'* 
Marching from thence and being without water, ^ after three days 
they arrived at a halting- pi ace, where, on account of its depth® a 
drum had to be beaten at the mouth of the well, so that its sound 
might reach the place where the oxen for drawing the water 
were.7 For lack of watei’, a crowd of people in their distress 
were lost, and ® disappeared like water in that sandy plain, which 
was a very river of quicksand, while many horses and camels 

1 According to our author’s account it seems as though Maldeo’a men lost 
their way, but Firishta’s account is as follows: “When the tidings of the 
approach of the infidels arrived Humayun ordered certain of his officers ■who 
were with him to follow him in close succession, while he himself started with 
a small party of not more than twenty-five ; when night came on the officers 
lost their way and went in another direction ; towards morning the ranks 
of the enemy’s army became visible, and in accordance with (Hnmiiyun’s) 
orders §haito ‘Ali and the rest who were in all not more than twenty-five 
men repeated the creed, then turned and with stout heart gave battle. 
Fortunately the very first arrow strnok the leader of the infidels in the breast, 
he fell headlong to the earth and the rest fled. The Mnslims pursued them 
and captured many camels. . Humayun returned thanks to God and alighted 
at a well which contained a little water where the Amirs who had lost their 
way came up.” 

S MS. (A) omits ® MS. (A) omits 

4 MS, (A) reads 

5 is the rending of the text and both MSS. (A) (B) 
hnt it does not tally with Firishtfi who writes “ Marching thence, for three 
stages water was absolutely unprocurable, and the people were in great 
distress, on the fourth day they reached a ■well, &o.” Perhaps we should read 

of Jl. Putting up with the want of water. 

8 MS. (A) omits vt* 

1 The rope was so long that before the bucket reached the mouth of the 
well the oxen used to draw it up, had gone so far that the sound of a drum 
was necessary to warn their drivers that they must stop, MS. (A) reads 
(lA^T also for 

8 MS. (B) omits 
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drinldug water after their long and nnaecustomed drouth, died > 
from surfeit of water. And inasmuch as that desert, like the 
midday mirage, * was as interminable as the troubles of the hap- 
less ^ wretches of tl»e army, pei’force they turned aside by a 
circuitous route ^ to wax’ds Amarkot, which lies at a distance of a 
hundred Icrolis from Tatta. The governor of Amarkot, named 
Rana, came out to meet them accompanied by his sous, and did all 
in his power ® tn render fitting service. 

Hnmayun bestowed® all that he had in the treasury upon his 
followers, while to supply the party who had not yet arrived, 7 he 
borrowed from Tardi Beg and othei’s by way of assistance, and 
gave it them. He also made presents of money, and sword-helLs^ 
to the sons of Rana, who, for the reason that his father had been 
put to death by Mirza Shah Husain Arghun, collected a large 
force® from the surrounding country,!® entered the service ol 
Hnmayun, and leaving his baggage and camp equipage in 
Araai’feot under the cai’e and protection of Khwaja Mu‘zam, the 
brother of Begam,!® he (Hnmayun) proceeded towards Bakkai*.!® 
442 . On Sunday, the fifth of the month Rajah, in the year 949 H. 
the auspicious birth of the Khalifah of the age Akbar Padsjiali 
occurred in a fortunate moment at Amarkot. Tardi Beg Khan 
conveyed this joyful tidings to Hnmayun at that halting-place, 
who after giving (the child) that amspicious name,!* proceeded 

I MS. (A) 2 MS. (A) reads 

8 The calamity -stricken of the army. 

4 I can see no other meaning for this expression. 

t MS. (A) reads MS. (B) reads 

8. MSS. (A) (B) (Jish 7 MS. (A) 

8 MS. (A); f MSS. (A) (B) omit b. 

10 o|>l Jf. MS. (B). The text is correct. 

II MSS. (A) (B) 12 MSS. (A) (13) omit 

18 It was now that Akbar was born, according to Firi.^ta, before Jlnmfu^un 
left for Bakkar. See Bo. text, p. 411. Briggs, II. 95 ; but from onr uutimr’s 
text it appears that Hamayun had left Amarkot before bis son was born, and 
only saw.him at Obaul. 

W The text and botlpMSS. (A) (B) read JS«>ibo 
is not capable of satisfactory interpretation. It is suggested that we should 
lead instead of 
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with all haste towards Bahkar. At the camp of Cliaui ^ he sent 
for the Prince of anspicioas mien, and was rejoiced by the weil- 
oHiened sigiit of his son. His soldiers, in whose nature the craft 
of unfaithfulness was as firmly planted as is deceit in the nature 
of the times, were one hy one, including even Mun‘ira Khan, de- 
serting.® At this time Bairam Khan ^ came from Gujrat and 
tendered Ms allegiance. Considering it nnadvisable to remain in 
that country Humayun determined to make for Qandahar. Mirza 
Shah Husain thinking this an opportunity not to be lost, in ac- 
cordance with a requisition ^ sent thirty boats and .three hundred 
camels, and Humayun crossed the river Indus. At that time 
Mirza Kamran^ had taken Qandahar ^ from Mirza Hindal and 
had left it in charge of Mirza ‘Askari, and having given ^aznxn 
to Mirza Hindal had read the Kbntbah in his own name. After 
some time, however, he changed that also.7 Mirza Hindal having 
given up all royal dignity in Kabul used to live like a davvesji^ and 
Mirza Kamran yielding to the instigation of Mirza Shah Husniu 
wrote to Mirza ‘Askari saying, “ Seize the road by which the 
Padshah will proceed and fake him prisoner in any way you can 
contrive.” Accordingly when he arrived at the camp of Shal 
Masting,® Mirza ‘Askaii to marched by forced marches from. 

* CfftawZ or Chore, a village situated on the route from Amarkot to 
Jaiaalmir, eight miles north-east of tlie former place. See Thornton's 
Gazetteer, I, p. 143, and map. Lat. 26° 25' Long. 69= 51'. See also Keith 
Johnston’s Atlas. 

S MSS. (A) (B) iS}\J b. So also Firishta 

who saja “ But after a short time the army began to scatter and nothing 
could be accomplished, Mnn'im Khan also fled, &o.” 

8 See Ain-i-Akbari, I. {B) 315, Ko. 10. 

4 MS, (B) omits 6 MS. (B) omits jj^. 

4 MS- (A) omits 1). 

7 MS. (A) reads MS. (B) reads ^ 

9 The text reads Jli ^al Mash&jig, but both MSS. (A) (B) read 

dj^ JL, Sal MaHtdn munziLi-Urdu hnd. Firishta Bo. text, 

p- 411, line 10 reads JL* ^Y„}isandn, which is probably 

a copyist’s error for JLS- ^dl-o-Maetan. We should tljerefore 

read Shal-o-Mastang, understanding by it Mustung 'which lies S. S. W. of 
Quetta or Shal, at a distance of about 25 miles. See ThornUm’s Gazetteer, II. 
pp. 6S and 188. The distance from Qandahar to ^al is about 150 miles. 

W A footnote variant reads Mtrzd IJ’mdal Not in MS. (A) or (B>. 
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(^andahar and sent Ohuli 1 Bahadur Uzbalti to reconnoitre.® He 
however, went straight oiS and informed Balram Khan, whose 
camp he reached at midnight, and Baii’am Khan went with all 
443, haste behind the royal tent and represented the state of affairs. 
Accordingly he gave np all idea of Qandahar and Kabul, and in 
opposition to .his brothers, nttex’ing the formula ® of separation, 
took the road to ‘Iraq, accompanied by twenty-two men, among 
whom were Bairam Sian and lOiwaja Mu‘azzam. These two he 
sent to bring the Queen-consort aud the young prince, asking 
Tardi Beg for the loan of a few horses, who, however, again brand- 
ing himself ^ with the stigma of meanness and disgrace, refused to 
comply with this request, and further declined to accompany him. 
Humayun left the young Prince, who was an infant of only one 
year, in the camp under the charge ^ of Atkah !l^an ® on account 
of the great heat and the scarcity of water along his route, but 
took the Queen-consort 7 with him and journeyed by way of 
Sistan. 

Mirza ‘Askari just then arrived at the royal camp,® and 
alighting and tearing the veil of liumanity from the face of 
modesty, set about appropriating the valuables. He also placed 
Tardi Beg ® in rigorous confinement, and carried off the young 


1 Footnote variant Juki, 

g MSS. (A){B) MS. (B) omits isj4- 

8 MS, (A) omits See Qur'an xvih. 77. 

* MS. (B) reads for 5SA^. 

t <,^^1 o-tabala. The word atiebak or atdhek is a Turki word signifying 
grand-pere, preceptenr, institutenr dn fils des Sultans.” (Pavet de Oonrfceille), 
6 ghamsa-d-Din Muhammad Atgah Khan. See Ain-i-Akbari I. (BI.) 321. 
No. 15, where we learn that it was be who assisted Humayun to escape 
drowning after the defeat of Qanauj, Humayun attached him to his service, 
and subsequently appointed liis wife wet nurse (andgali) to Prince Akbar at 
Amarkot, Gonferring upon her the title of Ji JT Anagah.” 

• The word and means a mother in Turki, while anaknh ov (flit 

means a nurse, as atd means a father ; the word nfa&ah would 

foster father, and this is probably the name given to Sbamsu-d-DIn 
Mnliammad, not Atgah or Atka. 

(B) onjits Utwib after MSS. (A.) (B) read for 

^Jis- Bman JOvana-i.^All. 

The words do not seem to convey any definite meaning, we should 

perhaps read le-hilm. 
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Prince * to Qandahar, and handed him ovei* to Sultan Begam, his 
own wife, with injunctions to take every care for his kind treat- 
ment and protection.* In that jonrney important events took 
place,® which, although they were fully and elaborately detailed 
in the original,^ do not admit of relation in this place ; and rffust 
he rapidly passed over as he did that long stretch of road. These 
events took place in the year 950 H. (1543 A.D.). In short, 
leaving Sistan and journeying to the city of Ehurasan, he had an 
interview with Sultan Muhammad Mii’za, the elder son of Shah 
Tahmasp, who held the rule of that country under the tutelage ® 
of Muhammad Kban Taklu,® and receiving all the necessaries of 
royalty, and requisites for his journey ,7 with all honour and ceremony 
reached the sacred city of Ma^had (Meshed) ; and at each succes- 
sive stnge, by order hf the Shah, the governors of the provinces 
hastened to welcome him, and made all preparations for enter- 
taining him and shewing him hospitality, escorting him from 
stage to stage, Bairam lOjan proceeded to do homage to the 
ghah, and brought with him thence a letter congratulating 
Humayun upon his ari'ival. The two m'onarchs met at Pulaq- 
Suriq® and exchanged the customary honours and courtesies. 

In the coux’se of conversation the Shah asked what had led to 
his defeat; Humayun incautiously ® replied ‘ Tlie opposition of 
my brothers.’ Bahram Mirza, the brother of the ►%ah, who was 

1 MSS. CA) (B) omit \j. » Omit j MSS. (A) (B). 

« MS. (A). ^ . 

* MSS. (A) (B) That is to say, in the Talaqdt-i-Akbarh 

See Mliot and Bow&on, V. 217, ct seqq. 

® Atdltql, The termination liq, li^, lien, or ZwjjrA, indicates either 

relationship, as in this instance ; an abstraction, as in clmqlnq, 

abnndance ; or possession. See Pavet de Conrteille s. v. 

The vrovd ‘patronage would more etymologically represent (ttdltql, but in 
modern usage this word has become perverted from its true sense, 

6 Called by Nizamu-d-Din, Alimad Muhammad Khan Sharfu-d-Diii Ughli 
Taklii (E. and D., v. 217). The word Taldii means “ eau qni conle 

d’une valine et des flancs d’une montagne ; lieux hnmides et verdoyants ” 
(P.deO.). 

1 MS, (B) reads o.ilaL« hoj iSAJd This reading is also given 

as a variant in a footnote to the text. 

8 The text has c3'^ (Sic) ( ? (j^l ) tlaq Silrtaq, but both MSS. 

(A) (B) read <3^^ Puldq Stmq. 

9 MSS, (A) (B) omit the article, reading 
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present, was ^ieveil at this speech, and from fclisit day ^ forth 
sowed the seeds of enmity against Humayun in his heart, and set 
himself to oveiihrow his enterprise, [naj more to overthrow 
Hamayun himself as well],*^ and impressed npon. Rhah Taiimasp, 
saying, “ This is the son of that self-same father who taking so 
many thousand Qisilbash soldiers to reinforce his army, caused 
them to be trampled under foot by the Ozbaks, so that not one of 
them escaped alive,” ° This was a x’eferenee * to that affair in 
which Babar Fad^aU took hTaJm-i-Awwal from >^ah Ismaffl ^ 
with seventeen thonsand Qizilbash cavalry,® and led them as an 
auxiliary force against the Ozbaks, and at the time of the siege of 
the fortress of 15 aMishafo, otherwise knovra. ns Kash,^ (?) wrote 
the following verse npon an arrow and discharged it into the 
fort : 

Verse. * 

I made Najm .^ah to turn the Ozbaks from their path, 

If I did wrong, (at any mte) I cleared (my own) path. 

The following day when the two armies met ® he withdrew ® to 
one side, aud the Qiziiba.s|i troops met with the tieatment which 
was in store for them ; that circumstance is notorious. 

However, to return from this digression, Sultan Begam the 
sister of the Shah, whom he regarded as an adviser equal to the 

1 MSS. (A) (B) read jhjjj 

5 MS. (B) omits the words in brackets. MS. (A) reads igLs 

cf, Tabaqat-i-Akban, Elliot, v. 218. 

» MSS. tA)(B) O-oUyOJ soij. 

* The text is correct (A) reads 

6 lu the Memora of Baber, (Erskine, p. he is called Nijim Sani 
Isfahan!. (Najam-i-Sani I^fahani). 

« MSS. (A) (8) omit jf^. 

For an account of this see Erskine {Memoirs of Baber), pp. 242, 243, 

1 MS.. (A) reads kas {?), 

Vr*'"** “ In Mawaran-n-nahr between the Jaihfm and Samar* 

qand, but not lying on the road to Bokhara, is kept on the left in journeying from 
Bokhara to Saimirqand, also called Xasaf, sitnated three stages from Samar- 
qaml.” See Yaqiit, «. i?.r, and In Bokhara, see Kesh (Keith 

Jolmston’a Atks), or Bhehr-i-Sabz. 

8 MS. {B) reads for ® MS. (A) 

W MSS. (A) (8) Text reads **5. 

B MS. (A) rends lelUtLii* Sultdnwn. So also Tahaqitt-i-Akhan, 
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promised Malidl,i (wlio in the belief of the Shi‘ahs lies 
concealed in a sabfceri-anean dwelling in the city of Samirah, 
otherwise known by the name of Snrra-man-ra’g,® and wiien 4^. 
necessity arises will emerge from thence .and inaugaraie an em 
of eq^oity), and with whose opinion and advice all the affairs ® of 
Ste,te were Isonnd np,* dissuaded liira from that mistaken step,^ 
and by the nse of rational argument brought him back ® k> an 
attitude of kindness and manhood, and induced him to help and 
assist. His Majesty (Hamayfm) wrote a ruha^i (quatrain) of 
which the following is the last verse."^ 

Fo'sr. 

Al l kings desire the sliadow of the Huma,® 

Behold I the Huma has sought thy shadow. 

On a certain occasion he interpolated this verse into a fragment 
from Salman,® and sent it to the Shah. 

1 The promised Mahdi, or Leader who is to appear before the Eesarreetion- 
gee xxiii. also Hughes’ Diet, of Mam, 305. 

S Slmarra, ia ‘Iraq. Founded by Al Hn'tasim b'lllah eighth Kbalifah of 
the house of Abbas. See History of (he Caliphs (Jarretfe), p. 350, 

Ite uame was changed by Al Ma‘ta§im for the sake, of good augury into 
Sorra-man-raa meaning “ Who sees it rejoices,” Slmarra was at one time the 
capital of the Caliphate, but became oace more merely a provincial town 
whea the s«»t of government was removed to Baghdad, remaining however » 
place of pilgrimage to the Shi'a Muslims, for here were to be seen the tombs 
of two of their Imams, also tlie Mosqne wth the undei^ound chamber, from 
which the promised Mahdi, Al-Qaim is to appear. See 3. H. A. S., 1895, 
p. 36, for the article from which this note is abridged, a translation from the 
ArtMet of Ibn Serapion, by Mr. Le Strange. 

S MS. (A) 4 MS. (B) omits i>ji~ 

5 Text MS. (A) reads (?) 

« MS. (A) qyf. " 7 MSS. (A) (B) 0—1 

sUa. Hnmd, see p. 67 of tins work, and note 2. 

There is an allusion here to the name HamSySn in its etymological sense 
of relation to the Hnma or bird of royal augury. 

S Bead ij MS. (A). 

Salman gawaji, Jamalu-d-Din, a native of Silwah. Shaikh ‘Alau-d-Danlah 
of BamuanjSaid, " I have never seen in all the world the equal of the verses 
of Salman or the pomegranates of gamnSn.” He died in the year 669 H. 
Majma^u-VFufahd, II. 1.9., Sec Beale O. B. D., p." 235, where Salman is said 
to have died in 779 A.H. See also H.' K. S9i6 Firlqnama. The date of his 
death givdn in the Majina^u-l-Fuealid must be incorrect, a« Saiinin was the 
panegyrist of Amir ShaiWi Haisan and of his son SnlSan xlw.-iis Jailer thor 
latter of whom died in 776 A.H. See Ain-i-Afcbari, 1. (B) SiKl n. 6. 


Verse. 

I hope that the Shah will out of kindness ti’eat me, 

As ‘Ali treated Salman in the desert of Arzhau.^ 

The ghah was extremely pleased, and after innumerable banquets 
and associations in travelling', and hunting expeditions, ^ arranged 
all preparations on a scale of regal magnificence in Humayun’s 
honour, and took much trouble in giving; his assent to the religious 
tenets of the Shi'ahs, and to that wh^h the later writers of that 
persuasion say regarding the blessed companions of Muhammad, 
may Ood he pleased with them, and Humayun after s much ado said 
“ Bring them' written upon a sheet of paper,” Accordingly they 
wrote down all their religious beliefs, and Humayun read them 
with a view to copying them, and gave precedence* in the 
^iithah, after the custom of ‘Iraq, to the recital of the twelve 
Imams. ^ Shah Murad, the son of the Shah, an infant at the 
breast, with ten thousand® cavalry under the command'll of 
Bida gh Khan Qizilba^ Afshar,® was nominated^ to reinfoz’ce 
Hurnayuu, and it was determined that the Qizilbash should march 

t One day Salmiin was in the desert of Arzhan which is between Bnshiro 
and ^iraz and swarms with lions. Suddenly a Hon confronted him, and in 
his helplessness he called upon ‘Ali for aid who appeared and drove away the 
linn. There is, a, spot known to this day -ab the Muqam-i-Salmdn.. He is 
bnried at Madam. See Isdbah, II. p. 224. Salman Abu ‘Abdi-llah al Farsi, 
called in Persian Buzbih. 

MS. (A) reads instead of the first line given in the text 
AiS" U b »J.kf ASuf Axxf MS. (B) reads p\j 

* Omit J and read J MS. (A). S j bill Oaj, 

* Bead here for 00.^ Jjn. MSS. (A) (B). 

6 The ghPahs apply the term Imdm to the twelve leaders of their sect 
whom they call the true Imams. They are on this account called the 
Imamiyah and the Isna ‘Ashariyah. See Hughes’ Diet, of Islam, 203 and 672. 

6 MS. (B) reads 12,000. 

I Bida^ Khan was according to Tabaqat-i-Ahharl the Prince’s 

tutor. Hence apparently the use of this word, 

8 See TdnM-i-Bashidl (Elias and Boss}, p. 214 n. Afshar is the name 
of one of the seven Turk! tribes who haS been the chief supporters of ^ah 
Ismail, and whom he distinguished by a particular dress, inoluding the red cap 
from which the Qizilbash derive their name. 

9 MS. (A) j A.A e>eU. 
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route aiKl Humayim bj another,* md tliafc Humayiin 
? n nfter gaining th« victory, hand over QAndui.fu* to Shah 
S Tahino- leave, iuid rnavching rapidly through Ardah'il and 
fHumavan) again ivt*ut to Mash the holy city * and 
Bu'cc^dld in vkiting tlu* .In-ino of the fountaiu-head of light* 

At the time when one night he was walking alone in that sacred 
, re one of the pilgrims said in a low voice* to his fellow, 
Trvi^B is not Humaviin Pad.shah.”* The other replied “ Yes it is. ” 
Then coming clo.se, he said in the ear of HamSyfttt “So ! you are 
again laying claim to omnipotence! ” This was a reference to 
tL circumstance that Hnmayun used generally in Ban gala to 
cast* a veil over his crown, and when he removed it? the people 
used to say, Light has shined forth ! He also washed his sword in 
the river -and said* “Upon whom shall X gird the sword?” 
When he arrived at Agra- he imposed upon the populace a new 
self-invented form of sfilutation, and wi.shed them to kiss the 
ground (before him). At last Mir Abul Baqa with the_ Amms 
and Vazirs paid the due respects, and the Amirs of the Qizilbash 
coining (by another road) ^ arrived at Garmslr and took possession 
of the whole of that territory, and had encamped within view ‘O 
of Qatidahar, when ” after five days Humayuii arrived, and Mirza 
‘Askfiri was besieged, and for three mouths continuously >* 6gUting 
was kept up, and a large nuipber were daily killed on both sides. 
Thereupon Bairam Ehan w'as sent to Kabul as an ambassador to 

1 MS. (A) reads !> > ^ 

settled that Hutnlyun should ......... hand over QaudaUar (to Khali Murad). 

MS.'(A) omits ■if/*’. 

8 MS. (A) inserts « 

S At Mashhad (Meshed) is the tomb of ‘All, son of Musa ar-Re?a. Sec 
Meynard Diet de la Ferse, p. 396 s. v. u*>h. See also Ain-i-Akbari, (J.) III. 
86. Firishta reads (Bo. Text, p. 212). 

o)|| Axb J*U} 

i Insert after (Sj^^ instead of after V>bi^} MSS. (A) (B). 

® MS. (A) reads «i***i^ for Citil* 

* MSS. (A) (B) O.uai.tojt 1 Read MSS. (A) (B)’ 

8 Supply MSS. (A){B). Jb MS. (A). 

in MS. (B) roads and U Omit 1*^1 MS. (A). 

18- Insert after *1^ Awb. MSS,. (A) (Bh 
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Mirai ^ [Kaini-aii in whose behalf Mirza ‘Askaii was fighting and 
Mirza Hfndal and Mirza] iSnleiraan BadalAshi and Mirza YadgSz- 
Kasir® who had arrived from. Bakkar in a wretched plight;* 
and [since! * the idea of the Qizilbash vras that no sooner would 
HnniajiiH andve than the Cha gha tai would submit to him ^ and 
wonki all come in.® This, however, did not happen, and the siege 
became very protracted, and a large"? number were killed- It 
was also currently reported that Mirza. Kamran was coining to 
the assistance of Mirza- ‘Askarl, they accordingly lost heart and 
meditifted a return to their own country ^ It so happened that 
Just at that very time .certain Amirs deserted from Mirza Kamran, 
namely, Muhammad Sultan Mirza, Ulugh Mii*za, and Mirza Husain 
Khan, w^ish other noted commanders, and offered their seiwices to 
HumaTUfi- Mu‘yad Beg, who was a piusoner in the fortress of 
44T. Qandahir, escaped * from the fort and had an ifjterview with him, 
meeting with very kind treatment. Mirza Askari in his alarm, 
sued for quarter, and joined the ranks of Hnmayun’'s followers ; 
his faults were pardoned and he was distinguished by especial 
marks of favour. 

i The woids witirin brackets occnr in both MSS. (A) (B) wlsieh read 

This also tallies with the Tahaqat-i-Akbai^. See Elliot and JDowson, V. 219- 

8 MS. (A) reads \} but it seems to be in error. 

8 Omit ASjuy» in this place, MS fA). 4 MS. (A) omits 

6 Aw (Jv}| t-^l II ^ttdan. To become submissive, 

i8fe« Pavet da.jCoiirteiIle, s v. 

« Bead here. MSS. fA) (B). The word' owlish 

seems unnec^Baiy and tautologicSil ; posssibly it is an interjiolation by .a scribe 
who failed to understand the word kht U, tiiking it in its ordinary sense 
of “tribe.” 

Eegarding tbe Chaghatai. see Tanj^-iSt^ldi, (Elias and Ross, pp. 2, 3.) 

7 MS.{A) 

8 M3. (A) omits (jr* before and reads 

Sf, 

® Tbe text read ?Aiof c^bijl having come down. The Tahaqdt-i-Ahharl says 
“ ntanaged to escape by stratagem, and let himself down from the walls by 
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Verse. 

Tiiore’.s a swf-etness in foi'giYeness wln'cli iliere is not in 
revenge. 

He also ordered the Amirs of Qiztl!»ash that for the space of 
three days tiiey slionld abstain from interference with th.e families 
of the Chaghta tiibe,^ and the inhabitants of the city, so as® to 
allow of theii’ all coming out; and although Humayun had no 
teiTitory in ids po.ssession, yet on account of the promi.se which 
had gone hirth lie brought Btda gh Khin and Sfirza Murad into 
the fort and made over the whole of that country to them, 

Fense. 

If a man fnlfils the obligation of his promise 

That man rises superior to any estimate yon njay form of 
him. 

With the exception of Bidagh lOi&n and two or tliree other 
Amirs,® no one remained in the service of Mirza Murad, while 
the remaining Amirs of tlie anxiliaries, all 'returned to ‘Iraq. 

Humayun was induced by the coming on of the winter winds, 
to ask Bidigh Eban to provide shelter for the followers of his 
army within the walls of the city, bat that inhuman being in- 
variably sent strangely rough answera.* On this account some of 
the Chaj^atai Amirs began ® to take to flight towards Kabul ; 
among them was Mirza ‘Askari, who was'seized in the way and 
brought to Harnayhn, who imprisoned him. Many stm'ing events ® 
happened in those days, which ^ led to the delivery of Qandahar 
fi-om the hands of the Qizilbash. First among these was this, that 
the Cha gha tai Amirs nrged upon Humayun the necessity of seizing 
Qandahar, on account of the coldness of the weather, saying 

1 JJliis-i-GhaQktd. The word Ulvs is a Tark'sh word, it is not 

feund in. Redhoase’s dictionary. In Fazla-llah Ehaa'a Turkish Persian Dic- 
tionary its meaning is given as qalila-i-buzur^, a large tribe. 

The title of Ulicsbegt “chief of the tribe” was a very old one among the 
Mughnls. See TariM - i-Rnshidi (Elias and Ross), p. 132 n. 1. 

2 MS. (Aj reads wrongly b for 1^. 

* Bidagh Kh an, " Abul-Fath Sulpn Afshar, and Sufi Wali Saltan Kadamii.” 
Tahaqat-i-AMarl E. and D., v. 231, 

4 Read Jib mSS. (A) m). » MS. (B) reads 

* MS (A) reads The text is correct. 

T Omit M3.(AJ. 
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til at after the conquest of Kabul and Badakh.^i an lie ought ^ to 
448. bestow the gi’eater poi'tion of that place again upon the Qizilbash 
as compensation, so that due I’eqiiibal might be made them. 

Secondly, the passing of Mirza Murad on ihat very day,* by 
a natural death, from the wprld of existence and trouble. 

Thmdly, the tyi’anny and oppression inflicted by Qizilbash 
canaille on * the inhabitants of the city, and their preventing the 
Cha gh atai from entering the fort, upon any pretext v^hatever.* 

Fourthly, this incident, that a fierce ® Taharra, in accordance with 

1 MSS. (A) (B) omit bat it seems to be necessary. 

* MS. (A) inserts after JJJ “the very day of the agreement." 

® Omit O.W MS. (B). ^ MS. (B) omits 

6 MS. (A) reads The word here seems to mean one who is 

anathema, i. e., a Sunni. 

The following long note is necessary as no book I can find explains the word 
Taiarra. This word means enmity (as opposed to Ta wallu, 

affection) and is a technical term in use among the Shi'alis, In defining 
tabarra a distinction is to be made between muMidlafat opposition, 

and OjIAp ‘addwat enmity, the former not necessarily involving the latter, 
for instance two men may be in opposition {muMidlafat) on worldly matters, 
and yet bo in thorough amity {makabbat) in matters of faith, or may be 
opposed to one another in questions of philosophy and yet bo unanimous in 
religious questions. Thus enmity includes opposition, but opposition does not 
necessarily imply enmity. And yet it is held that mnhahbat, affection, 

and ciJjlAc ^addwat enmity may occasionally oo*exist : for the reason that 
^addwat is of two kinds, religious, as for instance the 'addwat of 
Muslims and Infidels, who regard each other as enemies on the ground of the 
fundamental differences in their faith j and, worldly, as the 'addxmt between 
one Muslim and his fellow Muslim on account of some conflict of worldly 
interests, Thus it is conceivable that 'admoat and makabbat may co-exist. Or 
again one Muslim may have an affection for another Muslim qui Muslim, but 
entertain a hatred for him as an adulterer, while he may love even a kafir 
(Mon-Muslim) for his good works such as alms, &o., while he hates him as an 
Infidel t his love being merely of a worldly nature in no way connected with 
religion. 

The co-existence of ‘udowat and makabbat in one person due to one con- 
sideration is however impossible. 

Again, the 'addwat which true believers entertain againgj; each other on 
account of worldly considerations is not injurious to the faith, however 
reprehensible ic may be. 

Moreover, the essential origin of 'addwat in religious matters is Jcufr 
(infidelity), therefore one must consider eyery Tcdfir &a an enemy : thus 
although there may be lawful ties of worldly affection {makabbat) between a 
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Mnslira and a Kafir, such as |he relation of father and son, or brotherhood 
other blood relationship or friendship, get all these considerations must be cast 
aside from the exigencies of religion, and ‘adawat must be based upon their 
kufr. Again religious affection is centred in Imdn (faith of Islam) , we must 
therefore from religions considerations love all the brethren of this faith 
whether they are obedient or contumacious. 

Ma^ahhat and ‘adawat between a true believer and an unbeliever (Kafir) 
has different degrees, just as there are differences of degree in the love which 
any reasonable being entertains for his different relations. So also in 

religious love there are degrees The highest is that for' the Prophet 

Muhammad, next to this love for the assembly of believers who have close 
connection and intimate relation to the Prophet ; and that assembly is confined 
to three parties : First, the children and relations of the Prophet who are bis 
members ; secondly, his pure spouses who are in a way his members ; thirdly, 
his companions who elected to serve him and gave their lives for his cause. 

If among the believers there be any devoid of faith (imdn), or guilty 
of any sin which destroys their former works, and in accordance with 
the dictates of the Qur'an become worthy of ‘adawat ( v^l? ) 

they are excepted (from the rights of makabhat) and enquiry should be made 

into their faith or absence of faith Inasmuch as jisq (immorality) 

does not necessarily exclude T^ndn (faith), it is not lawful to curse 

such an one, nor to display t;*3 tabarrd against him, but rather to pray for 
his pardon; as long as he retains Tmdn it is lawful to entertain Oskac" 
makabhat for him, and ‘adawat on religious grounds is unlawful, inasmuch as 
tabarrd and sabJ> (reviling) are only justifiable when mal)abbat for a 

person no longer remains, which is restricted to death in infidelity. 

Now we must consider the words of the Shi'ah divines who consider oppo- 
sition to and contention regarding the Khilafat of *Ali as hufr, according to 
the words of Khwaja Nasir Tusi “ MuMalifuhu fasaqah wa muharibwhu 
Jcafttrah.” “ Those who oppose him are immoral and those who fight against 
him are infidels.” 

Accordingly a section who have contented themselves with opposition are 
not deserving of tabarrd, because their extreme fault ia Jisq (immorality) and 
the fdaiq (immoral man) may be a true believer. 

The above is translated from the Tuhfa-i-Isnd ‘ashariyah of Shah ‘Ahdu-1. 
‘Aziz of Dihli. 

The gist of the matter appears to be this that Tabarrd is not justifiable for 
immorality, but only for infidelity. It seems therefore to take the place in 
Muslim Theology of the of the Christian Code. It is more than 

excommunication, inasmuch as death in infidelity is made the, test of tabarrd 
which thus implies final separation and curse. 

The use of foul abusive laugua'ge against the companions of the Prophet 
would he held to be loss of (Imdn) and hence to render the reviler 

liable to tabarrd provided he died in that state. ' As the person referred 
to in the story was killed by Mirza Yadgar Na^ir he is called taharrdi 

■ •■■■acoarsed.'' 
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theh’ notoriously brutal manner, in tlie presence of Yadgar Wasir 
Mirza ^ [who had fled in concert with Hindal Mirza from Kararan 
Mirza] and come thither, uttered foul * and improper abuse 
against the companions of the Prophet, 8 may the peace and Messing 
of God be upon him and his .family, and may God he pleased with 
them; Mirza Yadgar Nasir could not endure this, and struck him 
such a blow with an arrow which he had in his hand that the arrow 
penetrated his chest up to the wing, and passing through him- 
struck the ground.^ Haji Muhammad Shan Kuld with two 
servants first of all entex’ed the fortress of Qandahar together 
with a train of camels laden (with supplies), and put the 
guards to the sword ; a second party following him, came up, 
Mirza tllugli Beg and Bi-iriim Hian were of that number.^ The 
Qizil basil were astounded,® and utterly confounded, 7 and the 
proverb was exemplified, ^ “Qazt, I am an old woman,® and if you 
don’t believe me, I can scream just like one, listen I ” Their 
haughtiness was humbled, and Humayuni® entering the fort^* 
allowed Bida gh Khan, who had come to him^* in trepidation and 
anxiety, to proceed towards ‘Iraq. Notwithstanding this, all the 
inhabitants of the city, who w'ere heartily sick of them, killed 
the Qizilba.s]i in every street. After he had settled QandahSr 
to his satisfaction,!® he made over charge of that district to 
Bairam- Khan and determined to attempt the conquest of Kabul, 
Mirza Kamran also came out to meet him with the intention 
of fighting. Every day one or two *8 of his noted Amirs deserted 
and joined tho army of Huraayun. In very truth the greater 

1 MS, (B) omits the portion in brackets. 

» MS. (A) omits Cff. 8 MSS.(A)(B) omit 

4 MS. (A) reads Jb MS. (B) reads iljf 

b ^t)\y\ MSS. (A) (B) read i*)!)! 

8 Omit > MSS. (A) (B). IiiteraZiy, los^ their hands and feet. 

8 MSS. (A) (B). 

9 The text reads a footnote gives two' variants (*f 

and ^1 ^ W* The latter is the reading of MS. (A), I read 

for qurlaqa, the word qurtagka, which is Tarki for ‘an old 

woman,’ Scs Pavet do Oonrteille. 

10 MS. (A) oniitsSbJ j>b 11 MS. (B) insert ^ after SSAiof 

18 MS. (A) omits 18 MS. (B) omits 

14 MS. (B) JhftXwb 18 MS, (A) jIjA kSi 



pari of the inhabitants of the world! are like a flook of sheep,, 
wherever one goes, the other’s immediately follow.* Mirza 
Kamran, losing the clue of all independent action, availed himself 
of the services of the Shaikhs and ^Ulanmio sue for pardon-. 
Humayun, upon condition of personal submission, effaced the 
record of his transgressions from the page of his mind with the 
water of forgiveness. Miiza, in accordance with the saying “ The 
traitor is a coivard,” ® would not consent to an interview’, and took 
refuge in the citadel of Kabul, where he entrenched himself, and fled 
thence in the dead of night to ^aznin. The whole of his army ^ 
came over to the camp of Humayun, who appointed Mirza Hindal 
to pursue him, and came himself to Kabul, and the hidden meaning, 
of the sacred word “ Verily, Me who hath ordained the QtcVdnfor 
thee will restore thee to thy returning place ” ^ was revealed, and he 
refreshed to the full his eyes with the sight of the noble Piunce 
h'is son. This victory -was gained on the tenth of the month of 
Ramazan the blessed,® in the year 952 H. (A.D. 1.545), .7- and the- 
following hemistich was written as a recoi’d of the date : — 

. Be jang girift muUc-i-Kdbul az wai.^ 

“ He took the kingdom of Kabul from him without fighting,” 
And inasmuch as others are responsible for tbe relation of these 
events, and the compiler of this Muntakhab has only adapted his 
record from them, now however much he may desire to epitomise,® 

1 MS. (A) ; MS. (B) omits 

» MS. (B) 

8 Al-minu Maif. MS. (B-) reads j 

4 MS. (A) reads 

5 Qur’an xxYui. 85. 8 MS, (A) omits 

T The Tabaqat-i-Akbarl (Elliot and Dowson, v, p. 222) says : “ The victory 
■was accomplished on tlie 10th Ramazan, 053 S. when the Prince was four 
years, two months and five days old. Some place the 
hut God knows the truth.” A footnote 



the thread of his discourse * has involuntarily become lengtheued 
(in accordance with the saying). Narration has many hye-paths.^ 

To make a long story short when Mirza Kamran proceeded to 
^azniu and was unable to enter it,* he departed towards Bakkar, 
and Mirza Shah JHusain, who had given him his daughter (in 
marriage), came forward to assist him, 

Hnmayhn put to death Mirza Tadgar ISTasir who was meditating 
flight, and proceeded with the intention of conquering Bada^-- 
§han. Snleiman Mirza gave him battle, and was defeated, and 
450. KSmran Mirza coming np in Humayun’s absence took possession 
of Kabul, placing guards over the ladies® of high degree, and 
over the young Prince. 

Humayun, after ' relieving Mirza Hinda-l of the government of 
JBadaHishan, wrote a patent conferring it upon Mirza Suleiman, 
and making over ^ the government of that country to him returned 
with all speed to Kabul. Mirza Kamran, after the defeat of his 
forces, remained entrenched in Kabul, and when he found himself 
in straits, out of sheer cruelty several times gave orders for the 
young Prince to be placed upon the ramparts of the fort witliin 
range of both artillery and musketry fire, but Maham J.nka ® made 
her own body a shield for him against the arrows of calamity. 

Verse. 

If the sword of the woi’Id leaps from its sheath, 

It can sever no vessel till God permits. 

> MS, (A) omits MS. (B) omits 

The proverb is «£AjA>SEr^| Al~liadzsu ^.^u§un,ms.nd is used to 

express one story reminding the narrator of another, see Arahum Proverlia, 
Freytag, I. p. 350, «, 29. 

The text reads wrongly a footnote calls attention to 

the correct reading. MS. (B) reads 
8 MS. (A) 

S i»^(jJLe Bar hazarat^u'dliydt-i.Begamdn. 

* MS. (B) reads for 

° Maham Anka (or Anagah) was one of Akbar’s mirses and attended on 
Akbar from bis cradle to his accession, See Ain-i-Akbari, I. (B) p. 323. . 

Anaka or Anaka in Tnrki signifies nurse (P. de G.) Fazlu-llah Khan gives 
Anagah in the meaning of foster-mother mddar. Read 

the account given by Nigamu-d-Din. (Elliot, v. p. 227). 
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The Sardars and Amirs, on aeconnt of the heat of the contest 
in which they were engaged, began to traffic in hypocrisy,^ and 
kept coming backwards and forwards, now in one direction now 
in another. Many of them on both sides were killed. At last,* 
Mirza, ® having made a hole in the wall of the fort, came out in 
disguise,^ and when Haji Muhammad Khan, who had been detail- 
ed with a party of men to pursue him, came up with MirzSj^ 

Mirza said to him “ What if I have killed your father Baba 
Qashaqa ? ” ISaji Muhammad ^Oian, who was a veteran soldier, 
energetic and experienced, pretending not to understand him, 
returned, and the Prince I'eached his father Humajun safe and 
sound, and the part returned to the whole.^ 

Mayest thou live a thousand years, and a thousand years 
beside, 

For in the prolongation of thy life are a thousand advantages. 

And Mirza Kamran took refuge with Pir Muhammad Khan. 451 
Governor of Balkh, and asking his assistance * seized certain of the 
provinces of Badakhshan without a struggle from Suleiman 
Mirza and his son Ibrahim Mirza, and took possession of them ; 
and Quracha Sjau,* who had done notable service, together 
with certain other grasping Amirs, entertained extravagant 
expectations from Humayxin, and when their iniquitous desires 
Avere not realised betook themselves to Badakbslian and Kabul. 

Within those few years the earth had quitted its accustomed 
state of repo.se, and had undergone tremblings and agitations. 

A certain witty writer says with reference to this ; 

I MS. (A) omits l> ; i, e., to make feints. 

8 Head ^ MS. (A)- S Mirza Kamran. 

4 Text twliAli MSS. (A) (B) read IxwU 

6 MS. (A) tj^. 

8 Text reads MS. (A) has the better reading 

7 A footnote variant reads tj for a thousand objects, so also 

8 Text MSS. (A) (B) 9 MS. (A) reads lyU 

to MS. (A) reads j ISAA 

II Text This admits of translation also "a certain 


Tlic fortress of Kabul wbicli in height surpasses the seventh 
heaven ; ^ 

Like the Kite which is six months female and six months * 
male. - 

On several occasions it happened that Mirza Kamrau came to 
pay his respects to Humayun and had a personal interview with 
him. Humayun, out of natux’al kindness and innate good-will 
pardoned his shortcomings, and cleax'ed his heart of all rancour 
against him,^ and after he had sought permission to leave to 
make the pilgrimage to the saci-ed city of Makka, bestowed 
upon him the country of Badakh.sban,^ and iiimstdf going 
up against Balkh, fought with Pir Muhammad Khan and 
‘Abu-l-‘Aziz Khan, the son of ‘Abdu-llah Khan,^ the Ozbak 
king, and defeated them after a sharp engagement. But 
following the bad advice of his Amirs, who were treacherous 
hypocrites,'^ and iii alarm about Mirza Kamran, he turned baek 
and came to Kabul.7 Mu*za Kamrau ^ once more -.broke® bis 
treaty obligations, and inasmuch as the untrustworthy leaders on 
both sides began to practise unfaithfulness, and led him out of the 
way,^® and he had to fight numerous battles, be eventually sought 

JJarif,” There was a poet of tliafc name,_MIr;:'i Mnluunmad Ilasar .jf Ispahan 
See Ma)ma‘u4-Fu&af}i2, II. 34'5. 

^ Kahoan. The planet Saturn which is in the seventh heaven. 

* See ante p, 352 w. 1. 8 tiUs j. 

4 See Elliot, v. 229, 230. 

8 MS. (A) reads *Ubaid\i-lltlh Kh^n. 

The Tahaq/it-i-Akborl CAiWa him 'Ahid Khan. Elliot^ v. p. 230. 

MS. (A) reads (3^1bo 

7 The account given by our author is explained by tliat of the TahaqiH-i- 
Ahhan which says that on the night before Balkh would have fallen, some of 
the Chaghatai chiefs whose wives and families were in Kabul, became alarmed 
because Mirza Kamriin had nob joined the army, so they met together -and 
advised Hamayun not to cross the river of Balkh, bub to fall back upon Darra 
Gaz taking up a strong position : then, after a short time the garrison of 
Balkh would surrender. Humayun agreed to this, and both friends .and foes 
imagined that a retreat to Kabul was intended. The Osbak.s took courage 
and followed in pursuit. A battle ensued in which Humiijiin was personally 
engaged, but cut his way oat, and reached Kabul in safety. See Elliot, v. 
p, 231. 
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aid from Islem ^ab, but, meeting with disappointmenfe,! and 
returning thence, was delivered into the hands of Humayun by 
the machinations of Sultan Adam ^akkar at Pashala.^ Not- 
withstanding all his repeated rebellions his life was spared, but '^^2. 
the jewel of sight was taken from him,» (as has already been 
stated) , and he was permitted to depart for the sacred Makka. He 
had the good fortune to make the Hajj four times, and thus 
made amends for his past evil deeds, and there delivered up the 
life that had been entrusted to him. 

Versed 

Never in the garden of Faith has a blade fulfilled its promise, 
Never has a shaft aimed by Heaven failed to strike the mark. 

The tailor of Fate has never clothed any man in a garment 
which it has not afterwai’ds torn from him. 

The Age has never given any coin which it has not changed. 

The Time has never played any piece without practising 
decaption with it. 

Whom has the Heaven placed in safety beneath the Sun, 

That it has not made short-lived like the shining dawn. 

J^haqanl ! cast dust into the eyes of the world, 

For it has caused thee pain in the eyes and has given thee 
no remedy. 

1 MS. (B) reads Jl- 

8 Our author is very brief iu his recital of this portion of the history, for 
a fuller account see Elliot, v. 232 to 234- MS. (A) reads Yarhdla. 

8 Mirza Kamran was blinded by the stroke of a lancet, see Elliot, v. 146 
and. 235 in the year 960 H. Firighta gives the fariM written to cointnetnorate 
it Cha^m po^ld zi hed/ld-i-sipihr. He closed his 

eyes to the injustice of heaven. It is clear that Hnmayun in destroying his 
brother’s eyesight was only choosing the lesser of two evils, the Chaghatai 
leaders clamouring for his death, Fh'ishta also says that he made the pilgri- 
mage {Hajy, three times, dying on the Hth of Zu Hijjah 964 H. (Bo. Text, 
p. 455); Octoher, 1557 A. D. 

* KhaqanT, whose name was Afzalu-d-DIn Ibrahim ibn 'Ali an-Najjar, a 
famous poet, was originally a pupil of Abfil-'Ala GanjawT ; ho took the name 
Haqaiqi, as his takhallu? and entered the service of Bhirwan ghiih tho great 
Khagan Manuchihr, from whom he received the title of ghaqanT, Having 
absented himself without permission, he was captured and imprisoned in 
the fortress of Shadarwan, where he wrote many poems. After his release 
he hastened to Makka and wrote the 2'ii?tfatu-l-'Iraqmn while on the way. He 
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Maulana Qasim KaM wrote this 
Verse, 

Kamran, * than whom no man has been found more fitted for 
sovereignty, 

Went from Kabul to the Ka‘bah, and there committed his soul 
to God, and his body to the dust. 

Kahi spake this as a tarlTch to commemorate his death, 
Pofisha/i Kamrdn died at the Ka^hah.'^ 

And the poet Waisi ^ wrote : 

Verse, 

Shah Kamran the renowned Khusru, 

Who in majesty raised his head to Kaiwan. 

Faithfully served the holy temple four yeans 
And entirely freed his heart from worldly bonds, 

463. After performing his fourth pilgrimage 

In pilgrim garb, he yielded up his soul to his Lord. 


died soon after his return, and was buried in the cemetery of Surhhab in 
Tabriz in the year 6S2 5. 

Majma'u-l-Fufa^a, 1, p. 200. See also Beale, O.B.D. b, v. Khaqani. 

1 MS. (B) reads MS. (A) reads j. 

8 This also means, Happy is he than, whom &c. 

* Padshah Kamrdn haJca‘iah himurd. The letters of this line give the date 
968 H. instead of 964 H. 

Maulaua Qasim Kahi otherwise known. as Miyan Kali Kabuli, Onr author 
{see vol. III. p. 172 of the text), stigmatises his poetry as crude and wanting 
in originality, although he acknowledges that it possesses a peculiar quality 
unshared by ' any other author. He was skilled in astronomy, as well as iu 
rhetoric and Snfiism, and had also some skill as a composer of music. Badaoni 
laments the fact that notwithstanding all his advantages Kiihi spent his life 
in infidelity and impiety. The Afaife-Zada (p. 190, Bombay Edition) says, 
that he sprang from the Gnliatana Saiyyids ; one of his ancestors came out of 
the city to pay his respects to Timur and joined his army, whose fortunes 
he followed until the birth of the Saiyyid aforesaid in Tnrkistan, He was 
brought up in Kabul whence he acquired his name. He went to Hindustan 
in the time of the Emperor Humayun, where he held a position of trust and 
honour. No date is there given for his death, which occurred in 988 H. See 
Ain-i-Akbari (B) I, 566 n. 1 j also Beale, O.B.D., p. 144. 

4 MS. (B) reads Dalst for Wawi (Text). 
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One night as Waisi was liolden wit|i sleep. 

Ho visited h'im and called him towards himself, 

And said, '' If they ask thee concerning my death 
Reply, “ The pardoned Shah remained in Makka.” ^ 

Mirza Kamran was as a king, brave and ambitious, liberal and 
good-nat&red, sound of religion and clear of faith. He used 
always to associate with the ‘Ulama and learned doctors. His 
poems are well-known. At one time he held such strong views 
of probity that he gave orders to exterminate grapes from his 
kingdom, but afterwards became such a slave to wine that he was 
not ashamed of the after effects of debauch j eventually he left 
the woiid peniteut and devout. All’s well that ends well.® 

This event took place in the year® 964 H. 

Mirza ‘Askari, after Qarracha Qjan was slain in the last battle 
before Kabul, fell a pxdsoner into the hands of Humiyun’s 
soldiery, and lOjwaja Jalalu-d- Din * Mahmud Dl wan conveyed 
him to Badakhshau and made him over to Mirza Suleiman. He 
was kept in confinement for some time,® and then was released, 
and Mirza Suleiman despatched him to Bal^, by which route he 
purposed journeying to the two sacred cities.® When he reached 
a valley which lies between vSham and the sacred city of Makka, 
without accomplishing his object he hastened from ® that desert 
to the true Ka'hah which is the bourn of all mankind. The 
following is the tariMi of that event : — 

^Askarl pad^HJi-i-darydidil.^ 

Verse, 

Why dost thou soil th/ fingers with the blood of the world ? 
For honey is ofb mingled with deadly poison.^® 

1 Shdh-i-marMin dar Makka mdnd. This line gives .the date 964i H. 

% Al umuru hil ‘awaqih. Lib. Events are according to 

their terminations. 

8 MS. (A) omits 4 MSS. (A) (B). 6 MS. (A) 

® Haramain-i’ Sharif gin. Mecca and Medina. 

T Syria. Nizamu-d-Din Alimad says : “ in the country of Earn,” Elliot 

v.^ 234.'^. 

8 MS. (A) reads ll> 31' 

9 i.e. ‘Askari tlie bountiful king. These letters give the date 922 H. 

W In the Mishm (xxi. Part I) we read that honey was prescribed by 
Mnliammad. “ A man came to bis majesty and said j ‘ Verily my brother has a 

74 ' 
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454. The end of Mirza Hindal was on this wise, that after Mirza 
Kamran had suffered defeat in the final engagement, and had taken 
refuge with the Afghans, and Haji Muhammad lOian i Kiiki was 

executed 8 on account of his numerous misdeeds, one night Mirza 

Kamran made a night attack upon the camp.s By cliance that 
night the dart of death struck Mirza Hindal in a vital, spot, and 
he drank the draught of martyrdom. This event took place ^ in 
the year 958 H. and Shabki^iln was found to give the date.^ 

purging.’ And his highness said : ‘ Give him honey to drink » and it was done 
Then the man came to his highness and said : ‘ I gave him honey to drink 
which has increased the pnrging,’ then his majesty said to him thrice : < Give 
him honey.’ And the man came a fourth time and said : ‘ it increaaeth the 
purging.’ And his highness said: ‘give him honey.* Then the man said • ‘ I 
have and it increaseth the purging.' Then his highness sai.1 : ‘ God has said 
truly, there is a cure for man in honey, and yonr brother’s belly lied by not 
accepting of the cure.’ Then the man gave his brother honey to drink affain 
and he got well.” ^ 

Honey was held in high estimation as a drug among ancient physicians. 

The poisonous qualities of hpney gathered from certain plants is well known • 
for instance, we find in the MaMzanu-l-AdwIya that honey shed by bees 
which have lighted in the herb Absantin (Absinthium) and the like acquires 
a bitter taste, and causes diseases of the stomach and liver, while another 
kind of honey causes fainting and cold sweats and loss of conscionsness. 
So also the poisonous honey of Heraclea, supposed to owe its poisonous 
properties to the aconite plant. r- » 

Quite recently well authenticated cases of honey poisoning have been 
reported m the United States- The honey in one instance was found to be 

impregnated with gelsemme. It is generally believed that two varieties of 
aconite Mlmm latifolia some Rhododendrons Azalea pontica and certain 
other plants of the ^. 0. Encaceso, have poisonous properties which are 
«mcated to the honey of bees lighting on them. It is said that the 
ponfma was the plant which yielded the honey noticed by 

Xenophon m Ins account of the retreat of the Tea Thousand. The active 
poison has been found in many Ericacem. The symptoms 

.pf honey poisoning are '>i‘ieflydesoribedasvomiting,purging,acutegasfcnc 
and abdominal pain and cramps, with surface coldness and pallor aitl the 
gcmeral signs of collapse. See Ind. Med. Gaz., January, 1807, p. 27.' See al o 

3fed. and JRep. September, 1896. aiso 

1 MS. (A) omit, , MSS. (4, ,j„ 
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When Fate made sucli a niglxt attack ^ with, the forces of th® 
world 

That the zenith became red like the twilight from bloodshed^ 
Hindal the world- conqueror left the world, 

And abandoned the world to Shah Humayun ; 

The young plant-like statui’e of that shapely palm-tree 
Was like a lamp to the sleeping-apartment of the sky. 
Wisdom sought for a tankh of his death,* I said, 

Alas ! a lamp has been extinguished by reason of a niyU 
attach. 

Mirza Amani also wrote ^ the following : — 

Sixah Hindal the cypress of the rose-garden of beauty, 

When he left this garden for that of Paradise,* 

The wailing ring-dove uttered this tSrikJt, 

“ A cypress has gone from the garden of glory.” ^ 

And Maulana Hasan ‘AH iOiaras ® wrote : 

Verse. 

Hindal Muhammad §hah of auspicious title 

Suddenly was martyred by Pate in the heart of the night j 

Since a night assault (^abkhun) caused his martyrdom. 

Seek the tSrzkj^ of his martyrdom in ^ahhkun. 

Humayun bestowed the horses and retinue of Mirz§ Hindal 
upon the young Prince, the asylum of the world, and confirmed tO' 
them ^laznln with its dependencies as grants.'^ 

1 MSS. (A) (B) read UA. S MSS„ (A) (B) omit > 

8 MS, (A) reads Mani for Amaui (Text). MSS. (A) (B) read 

Aiil for asib (Text). 

4 Read for cAap*. MSS’. (A) (B). 

6 iMtj idjO 4.54>“> Sarve ag hfistan-i-daulat rafi. 

To arrive at this fdrlkk we take the value of the words But^tdii-i-daulat 
which is 959, and then taka from this the value of the sarve (a cypress) used; 
here for fcho letter Alif, whicli is straight and erect like the cypress, ami has 
thc vaiu-.’, 1, thus we obtain 058 II. 

MS. (A) reads / See Ain.i-Akhar/ {Jarreit) If, lif^. 
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The Af^ans could no longer protect Mirza Kamran, and it so 
happened that MirzS went to Islem ^ Shah ; in the meanwhile 
the hidden purposes of Heaven were made manifest, so that after 
the tidings of the death of Islem Shah, and of the 
occurrence of extreme confusion and turmoil between the Af gh ans 
of Hindustan and the tribal chiefs, Humayun definitely deter- 
mined upon the attempt of the conquest of Hindustan.^* In the 
meantime the lovers of contumacy, that is to say, the envious and 
riotous, so distorted the appearance of the sincere loyalty of 
Bairam ghan, in the clear mirror of the mind of Humaynn, that 
it was inverted and he was represented by them as hostile. 
Accordingly an attack was ordered in the direction of Qandahar. 
Bairam lOian came out in person to receive ® Humaynn and with 
all ceremony offered due service. Thereupon the disloyalty of 
his traducers became apparent. On this occasion Humayun was 
furnished, by the good offices of Bairam Shan, with the oppor- 
tunity of meeting that Scion of the Walis, the offspring of the 
Saints, the seal of the Sljaikhs of the Haqsfebandi ^ sect, Maulana 
Zainu-d-Din Maljmud Kamangar. \ 

The following- is a fuller account : — 

The aforesaid Maulavi was from Bahda,*^ which is a village of 
the dependencies of Khurasan,^ and had attained to the companion- 
ship of many of the Shail^s, may God sanctify their spirits, espe- 
cially Maulavi Makhdumi ‘Arif Jami, and Maulavi ‘Abdu-l-^afur 
Lari, may God Ee is exalted^ sanctify their spirits, who supported 
themselves by giving instruction and making illustrations, and 
Khan having opened tutorial relations with him, used to 
go to take lessons from him, . and now and then when he was 
reading Tusuf and Zulaikha and other books, they used to say, 

1 MS. (A) reads 8^ Salim Shah. 8 MS. (A) lyllu-jiAiA. 

I MS. (A) ji 

4 Tte Naqshbandl Shaii^s were the followers of the renowned saint Kliwaja 
Bahau-d-DIn Naqshbaud of Bo^ara. See Ain-i-Akbari (B) I, 423 n. 2 whci o 
the meaning of Naqi^hand is said to bo the occupation of this man and his 
parents, who used to weave iirawMa?»8 adorned with figures (naq^). See 
also for a long account of the Naqshbandi School. Ain-i-Akbari (J.) Ill, 358, 
et seqq. 

Kamangar means a bowmaker. 

6 Footnote variant Bahdayan 

B MS, {A| roads jUaI# Qandahar, 


1 MS. (B) omits 
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“ Ob, Bairam wiat is your wisli ! You yourself are as Yusuf aud 
Zulai^a i in tbie world.” Aud Humayun having ordered a ban- 
quet in honour of the sacred illuminated spirit of the asylum of 
the seal of prophecy, may the blessing and peace of God be upon Mm, 
invited the Akhund,^ and with his own hands took the ewer, 

•while Bairam Ehan took the basin, intending to pour the water 
over his hands; seeing this the l^und indicated Miur Ba-bibu- 
llah, the grandson of Mir Saiyyid Jamalu-d-Din the traditionist, 
and said, 8 “ Do you not know who that person is ? ” Humayun 
thereupon perforce carried the ewer to the Mir, who, with the 
utmost confusion, poured half of the entire contents of the ewer 
over his hands, after which the A^und without scruple washed 
his hands, to their, heart’s content. At this time Humayun 
enquired,* “ How much water is enjoined by the Swinat to be 
poured over the hands ? ” They replied, “so much as is necessary 
to clean the hands ; ” then fiz-st Bairam Ehan poured water over the 
hands of the remainder of the assembly, and was followed in this 
service by Husain Khan the relation of the Mahdl, son of Qasim 
]|^an. At last the food- was eaten, and Humayun found very 
great delight in their society, and was much, benefited thei’eby. 
Afterwards he sent a piece of coined gold by the hand of 
Bairam Khan, saying, “ This is a present.” 6 Inasmuch as it was 
his custom not to take a present from anyone, after great delibera- 
tion he accepted it, with excessive reluctance and disgust, and in 
return for it. sent into the presence of the king several bows of 
his own fashioning, with something over and above (the value of 
the gold) saying, “ Presents ® must be given on both sides.” 

The story goes that one day Bairam Khan caused a garment 

to be made of handsome Kashmir 7 and brought it to him. 457 . 

He took it in his hand and praised it^ saying, “ What a valuable 
thing this is ! ” Bairam Khan said, “ As it is a suitable garment 
for a darve.sh, I have brought it as an offering for you.” He there- 
upon made a sign « with two of his fingers, as much as to say 
I have two of them, come give this ^ue to some one more 

1 MSS. (A) (B) 2 a tutor, teaeher, preacher. 

» MS. (A) reads Aj. 4 MS. (A) roads 

6 MS. (A) reads « MS. (A) omits 

1 Shawls. 8 Text MS. (A) MS. (BJ 

® MS. (A) omits CybJil. 
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deserving of ifc than L Many ^ miraculous acts are related of 
him. Some few of these Shaikh Mu‘inu-d-Dm, the grandson of 
Maulana Mn‘in Waiz, who by tlie oi*der of the Ebalifah of the 
time was for some time Qazi of Labor', wrote in a separate 
treatise : among them this is written, that when archery practice 
was going on, he used in opposition to his usual habits to come 
every day® to the butts, and give instruction in archery. The 
youths used to urge and incite Bairam Khan to practise ^ archery, 
saying that it would surely be useful to him some day. As a fact, 
the very first * defeat of the Af gh ans occurred in the fight at 
Machiwara,® when the victory was entirely gained by the archers 
and in all probability that eagerness and instigation had this 
very end in view. 

In that collection of stories also is the following, that when 
.Bairam I^an, after making over Qandahar to Bahadur Khan 
the brother of ‘Ali Quli !^an Sistani, came to Kabul, he ap- 
pointed on his own part a tyrannical Turkoman, so that the 
people groaned under his oppressive hand, and made many com- 
plaints to the Ikhund, till he became ill as they desired, and they 
enjoyed a few days’ respite from bis oppression, and used to bring 
tidings of him every day to the assembly of the Aktiuad. At 
last one day, as one of them was ® saying “He has risen from his 
bed,” the Akhund also, looking him in the face, said angrily, 
“ Perhaps he may rise on the morrow p£ the resurrection.” Three 
or four days afterwards be again fell ill, and removed the disgrace 
of his tyranny from the world. It is a saying of their’s that 
the Turk when sleeping is an angel, but when he sleeps the sleep 
458. of death he is superior to the archangels.'^ 

1 MS. (A) reads vs.***! 

8 MS. (B) reads 8 Read tJDjj for .MSS. (A) fB). 

4 MSS. (A) (B) read o-Cii *5* 

6 Mdchiwdra. On tlie banks of the Sutlej in the Ludhiana District of the 
Panjtib. -See Tieff. I, 112. Ain-i-Akbarl ( J.) II, 310 ; III, 69. 

At page 815 of Blochmann’s Ain-i-Akbari (I), we read “ The conquest of 
India may justly be ascribed to Bairam. JEe gained the battle ofMachhi- 
warah and received Sambhal as jagir.” 

6 MS, (A) omits The hint given by the A]^und was in true Oriental 
fashion. 

1 MS. (B) reads ^ MS. (A) roads for 

and omits 
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Verse. 

1 saw a fcyrant sleeping at mid-day 

I said, this is a calamity ; It is best that sleep should take 
him. 

And that man who is bettor when sleeping than when waking 

For such an evil liver death were preferable. 

Hamayun, at the time of his return, had some intention of 
taking Qandahar from Baii^ain IQjan and giving it to Mun‘im 
S-iSn. Mun‘im Khan, however, represented that now that the 
conquest of Hindustan was on the tapis a change of governors 
would he a source of dissension in the army, and it would be 
better to wait till after conquering Hindustan, and then to act as 
eiroumstances might demand. Accordingly Qandaliar was con- 
firmed ^ to Bairam Khan, and Zamiudawar to Bahadur Khan. 
Then coming to Kabul he prepared his array with tr’ansport and 
commissariat, and in Zu Hijjah 961 H. set out from Kabul to 
march against Hindustan.* And the following qitja^h Was written 
which gives the date in two ways. 

Q!^a%. 

!|^nsru ^azi Kasiru-d-Din Humaynn Shah 

Who without question excelled all former kings, 

Advanced from Kabul for the.,conquest of Hind ; 

The date of his advance is nuh sad wa ^ast wa yahe.^ 

At the halting-place of Parshawar* Bairain Khan arrived 
from Qandahar^ and presented himself before the king. By 
continuous marches they crossed the river Indus * and Bairam 
Ifliau and Khizr KLiwaja Khan, with Tardi Beg il^an and 

1 MS. (A) S MSS. (A) (B) AUAf 

8 Ca»»i.w j) Nine hnndred and sixty-one. The value ’of the 

letters taken separately also gives 961. This is the explanation of the state- 
ment in the text that this gives the date in two ways. Footnote to 

the text says J that it is both in form and in literal 

'■ value.': ■■■■,■ 

^ The text reads ParsMdar, in error. MSS. (Aj (B) read 

rarshdwar, 

6 MS. (A) omits j^. SMS. (B) omits AU*. 
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Iskaiidar ^ Sultau Oabak forming the advance party, went for- 
ward® and Tatar IQian Kasi, governor of the forti-ess of Rohtas, 
evacuated the fort 8 and fled. Adam ffliakkar did nob present 
himself on this occasion.* 

When they arrived at Lahoi*, the Af gh ans of that place also 
not being able to withstand him dispersed, and the commanders 
of the vanguai'd^ started off towards [Labor and Tlianesar] ® 
Jalandhar"^ and Sirhind. That country was taken possession of 
without any trouble ; S^ahbaz IQian and Hasir Khan Af gh an 
however fought a battle near Dipalpur with Shah® Abu-1-Ma‘ali 
and ‘All Quli Shaibani, who was eventually IQirm-i-zaman,^ and 
was defeated. So great was the terror inspired by the Mu gh nls 
that thousands upon thousands of Af gh ans would flee at the 
sight of ten of the huge-turbaned horsemen (even although they 
were Lahori8\ and never looked behind them. Before Hmnayun's 
army crossed the river Indus, Sikandar Af gh an Sur gained the 
upper-hand of Ibrahim Sur, and having conquered him formed 
the intention of leaving Itawa and marching to attack ‘Adli. 
Suddenly, however, tidings arrived that Hurnayun had crossed 


1 MS. (B) adds 

8 MS. (A) reads Aio-cf (J^^- MS. (B) reads jyo 

8 Bead <S*1 j omitting the liamza. 

* The Tahaodt-i-Ndiiiri says “ Adam Gliakar although he owed service, did 
not-join the army.” Elliot, v. 2117. 

6 Umard-i-Manqalal. MS, (A) roads Uma7-d-i-7nntaf(irriq, 


The text is correct. 




manqnldl ijS' 




man-^aJal or 




is a Turki word signifying forehead (/rmif) or advance-guard of an 
army. See P. de C. <?. «. so also Faiznllah Kh an who gives only the moajiirig 
forehead. 

" 6 These words in brackets should he omitted apparently. They are 
absent from MS. (A) and also from tlio Tahaqut-i-Aklari vrhioh tnewiioxia 
Jalandhar and Sirhind. Besides the commanders were already in Lfiboi'. 

T MS, (B) omits Jalandhar. 

8 MS. (A) reads IStAjijAiiA in error. 

9 ‘All Quli J^an was the son of flaidar Sultan Osbak-i-Shaibani, who had 
been made an Amir in the Jam war with the Qizilbiish. 

It was in the early days of Akbar’s reign that he obtained the tillc of 
I{jh,dn4-Za7ndn. Sec Badaoni, Vol. II, p. 12. Low.e’a Translation, p. ,5. lie had 
, defeated 'Him un near Panipat. See Am-i-Afcbari, I, (B), p. 319. 

• 10 MS, (A) reads MB. (A), 
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the Indus, and the Afghans, wherever they were, set about planning 
how to save their wives and children ; however one did not help 
the other, each one occupied himself with his own necessities, 
and they knew well that it was only Islem Shah who could 
successfully contend against the Mu^uls, no other person had 
the power. ITotwithstanding this however, Sikandar, in the 
neighbourhood of Jalandhar, first ^ .appointed* Tatar Khsn Kasi 
with Habib Khan and Na?Ib Khan Ta^uchi with thii'ty thousand 
cavalry, to oppose the troops under Humayun which had been 
collected in that district, and he himself came on in their rear. 

The Oha^atai Amirs * crossed the river ^ Sutlej, and the 
Afghans followed them ; at sundown the two lines met and a fierce 
battle ensued.6 The Muidinls set their hands to their bows with 
such effect that every arrow which they freed from the bowstring 
bore the message of death to the ears of one or other of the 
enemy, and the Af^ans, whose weapons of offence ran short ^ 
took refuge in 7 a ruined village ; and with the object of gaining 
a better view of the Mugful troops* they set fire to the 
roofs.^ The result, however, was the very reverse of what they 
desired, and their stratagem had this r’esult, that the Afghans 
remained in the light, while the Mughuls were in the darkness and 
riddled the Afghans with arrows. A cry went up from among 
them, and shouts of Flee 1 Flee ! “ rose on all sides, and the 
victory was gained with such ease that hut few Murals wei’o 


1 MS. (B) omifca 3 MS. (A) 

S MS. (A) ■ So a\Bo Tuhaqat-i-Akbari. Text roada 

* MS. (B) omita vt- * MS. (A) aA 

5 if. jci kotah sildh biidand. A footnote variant reads 

aaldl^ which wonld mean “ who 
MS. (B) but the other is preferable, 

7 Text MS. (A) j. 

8 Read MSS. (A) (B) for 

3 The true reading is a little uncertain hero The text reads 
'^Jiombar/ia which may bo taken in the meaning of a roof; MS. (A) reads 
iir(?) while MS. (B) reads (?) ehanbarha. 

The account given in the Tahaqdt-i-Akhan (Elliot, v 237-238) differs, and 
makes it appear as though the Moghul troops nsed <!re*annB or dre-arrows. 
Oar author’s account appears more reasonable, 

10 Omit MSS. CA) (B). U MS. (B) omits 
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felaiu, and horses, elephants, and spoil beyond all computation 
fell into the hands of Humayun’s troops. The news of this 
victory reached * Humayun in Labor ; thus the whole of the 
Panjah and Sirhind and Hissar Firuza was entirely * subjugated. 
Thence he inarched by forced marches straight for the environs 
of Dihli, and Sikandar Sur with eighty thousand caralry, and 
elephants of note, and a strong force of artillery, collected round 
him the Afghans from eveiy direction, and came to Siihind, 
digging a trench round his c^mp ^ after the cnstom * of Shir 
Shall. This he fortified, and took np his position ; the Amiis of 
Humayun’s axmy holding a council of war, fortified Sirhind, and 
as far as they could, shewed they were prepared to defend it, and 
^ sending despatches to Labor begged HumSynn to come in person, 
and then awaited his arrival. Humayun with all speed ^ marched 
and came to Sirhind,® and every day fierce contests took place 
between the more venturesome spirits on both sides. Sometime 
passed in this way, till the day when the command of the advance- 
guard of the army fell to the turn of the young Prince of the 
461. world ; ® seizing his opportunity he drew up his line of battle, On 
one ® side was the Prince, the Asylum of the world ; and on the 
other side Bairam Khan. Sikandar Khan, ‘Abdu-llah Khan Osbak, 
Shah Abul-ma‘ali, ‘Ali . Quli Khan and Bahadur I^an made 
manly onslaughts. The Af gh ans also, as far as they were able,*® 
behaved with due bravery and valour,** hut could not contend *® 
against an adverse fate, and after a conflict beyond his strength 
Sikandar turned and fled.*® The victorious hosts pursued the 
enemy for a long distance, reaping a rich harvest of slaughtered 
Af gh ans ; wealth and booty beyond all bounds, together with 
horses and countless elephants fell into their hands : then they , 
turned hack and erected with the heads of their enemies a column 

1 Bnpply after MSS*. (A) (B). a MS. (A) ^ 

® MS. (B) reads for 4 MS. (B) reads for 

^ MSS, (A) (B) omit 

* The Tfltbagifflt-i-Afctan states that Hnmayun sent Akbar. 
t MSS. (A) (B) read ^V-S^.for Text. 

8 MSS. (A){B) read 9 MS. (A) omits 

10 MS. (A) 11 MS, (B) reads J 

13 MS. (B) reads 18 MSS. (A.) (B) j 
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to wlilcli Bairam Oan gave the name ^ of Sar Manzil, which 
(name) is in existence at the present day; Time has many memo- 
rials of this kind and still more will follow.® 

Ferse.® 

On the road on which thou seeat those particles of dust,* 
Thou seest (it may be) the dust of Saleimau® brought 
thither by the wind.® 

Another sajs ; 

Terse. 

Every particle of dust which the whirlwind carries away 
May be either a Faridun or a Kaiqubad.7 

The words Shamshtr-i-Humayun ® were found to give the date 
of this victory, as they say in this RubaH, 

The wise writer sought for an auspicious omen, 

He sought for the writing of speech from his well-balanced 
nature ; 

When he came to record the conquest of Hindustan, 

He sought the date in the words Shamshir-i- Humd,ijun. 

Sikandar then proceeded towards the Siwalik hills, while Sikau- 
dar ©Su Osbak turned towards Dihlf, and the royal camp went 
by way of Samana to the direction ^ of the capital of Hindustan, 
and a party of the Af gh ans who were in Dihli, fled hot-foot‘s 
for their lives, and were scattered on all sides like a flock of 
sparrows into whose midst a stone has fallen, and every one 
was saying to himself, “ Se who escapes with Ms head, verily he 
is fortunate; ” and the hidden meaning of the words “ the day 

1 MS. (A) ^ ^ S MS, (A) adds after j>fc. 

8 MS. (B) reads for iSJ^ (Text). 

<• A footnote to the text recites the readinp; of MS. (B) ^ (S^j) J- 

6 MS. (A) reads 6 MS. (B) reads for cb. 

I Of. The dust of Alexander turned to clay 

May stop a hole to keep the wind away. 

8 Sham shir-iSumauiin. The sword of Hnmayun. These 
letters give the date 962 H. 

9 MS. (B) reads 10 MSS. (A) (B) omit' J'. 

II Bead MSS. (A) (B) instead of the rjsading in the text. 

12 MS. (B) inserts after 18 Supply^-w MS. (A). 


462. 
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when man shall flee from his hroiher and his mother and his father 
and his spouse and his sons ” ^ becatne evident. 

Sbah Abu-1-Ma‘ali was detailed * to pursue Sikandar, and in 
tbe month of Ramazan the blessed, in the year 962 H. the city 
of Dihli became the seat of tbe imperial glory and majesty, and 
most of the regions of Hindustan for the second time enjoyed 
the honour of the Jchutbah and siJckah of Humayun. No king 
before this time had ever been so fortunate as to attain to the 
glory of imperial power a second time,^ after having suffered 
defeat j whereas in this case the power of Grod whose glory is 
supreme was plainly shewed. And in this year Humayun appor- 
tioned the greater part of his territories * among his faithful 
adherents, and vowed the pargana of Mu|tafaabad, the revenue 
which reached the sum of thirty or forty lahs of tankas, 
as a votive ® offering to the Spirit the author of victories, the 
guardian of prophecy on him and on his family he blessings mthoui 
end. He also gave Hissar Firtiza as a reward^ to the Prince, 
just as Babar Padshah also had confeired it, in the commencement 
of his victories, as a rewai’d,? upon Muhammad Humayun, and 
the whole of the PanJab he bestowed upon Shah Abu-l-Ma'ali, 
and nominated him to oppose Iskandar the Af^an, who, not 
able to stand against him, shut himself up in the 
northern hills, and Shah Abu-1-Ma‘ali having reached high 
rank 8 was living in great pomp in Labor j on this account 
the crow of conceit m.ade its nest in his brain, and brought matters 
to this pass^ that after the affair of (the king) whose dwelling is 
in Paradise, the queen shewed signs of contumacy and rebellions 

1 Qur’an Ixxx, 34-35. S MSS. (A) (B) oAf ^^cU. 

8 The reading of MS. (A) is prefer-ahlo to that in the text. MS, (A) reads, 
K£^>iaLi$ jki A footnote variant reads cAlaJU«ja* 4 . 

4 MSS. (A) (B) I) obifj. 

8 Text MS. {A) 

e Faizullah Khan gives this word as J Chihh'f in the sense of f*hu| 
In' am. In the Farhang-i-Anandrfij the word is given as jildil or jiddu in the 

Pavet de Courteilles does not give the word. 


and on- its 
MS. (B“) reads 
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intentions, ^ as will shortly he described, if God He is exalted® so 
will it. And since Abu-1-Ma‘ali had treated badly the Amirs who 
had been sent to support him, and had (occasionally) » interfered 
in their Aqta^s, and not only in these hot even in the public 463. 
treasury and in the government lands, the Amirs became dis- 
heartened, and Sikandar daily waxed stronger; Bairam ghan 
was appointed* to the office of tutor {AtGliq) to the young 
prince, and was sent to oppose Iskandar. Shah Abu-1-Ma‘ali 
was appointed to Hi§§iar Firuza, hut had not yet started when 
Qaha :^an Gang was appointed to Agra, ‘Ali Qali Qian 
to Mirath and Sambal, and Qambar Diwana to Badaon, and 
Haidar Muhammad ^an l^ta Begi^ to Baiana. Haidar 
Muhammad kept Qhazi Qban Sur,^ the father of Ibrahim 

Sur, for sometime besieged in the fortress of Baiana.? And inas- 
much as the good fortune of the Afghans was, like their good sense, 
on the decline ; although before the siege and after it also, thought- 
fuland experienced men urged him to march on Rantanhhor and 
thence to Gujrat, he would not listen to them, and fell like a fish 
into the net. 

Versed ’ 

God carries the vessel whithersoever He will. 

Though the ship master rends his garments on his body. 

The zamtndUrs of the fortress of Baiana sued for quarter, and 
had an interview with ipaidar Muhammad ghan, binding them- 
selves by oaths® to certain treaty conditions, and bringing Ghazi 
Ehan with bis family and relations out of the fort, bestowed him 
in a safe place in the oamp,^® tod “ the following day having made a 
careful examination of the wealth and treasures,^® pub all <ho 

1 The text reads wrongly 

MS. (B) reads 

® MS. (A). 8 MS, (B) 

* MS. (B) reads 

8 MS. (B) omits <^ 5 ^^ E^aidar Muliammad Khan BogT was an old 

servant of .Hnmayun who had given the Emperor his horse when Humayun’g 
horse had been shot in the defeat near Balkh. See Ain-i-AkbarT, (Bj I, 384, 

8 MSS, (A) (B). 1 MS, (A) omits and reads foj. 

8 MS. (A) reverses the order of these two linos, 

® MS. (B) reds for lo MSS. (A) (B) read 

B The text has a superfluous j here. 18 MS. (A) 



I MS. (B) reads J^f ^ Ij This reading is given in a 

footnote to the text. 

S MS. (B) S MS. (B) reads 

* MS. (A) omits reading j. 6 MS. (B) reads Shihab. 

8 MSS. (A) (B). 1 \j dt** A$hya~i-sahl ru namml, 

MS. (A) omits !>• 

8 Read here J cXxw. MSS. (A) (B). The reading in the text lias 

no meaning. 

9 Shahjahanpur. MS. (B) omits Ojt^. 

10 The text reads Malamuah (?) MS. (A) reads 8j!il (?) Mul/iuah. 

MS. (B) reads Maldwah. I am quite uncertain as to the correctness 

of the suggestion in the translation. Malaun (See Ilntiter. /m^j. (/ns, ix. 237) 

s a hill fort in the Punjab lat, 3l°12’ N. long 70" 52° E. 

.Firiahta makes no mention of this. 

II MS. (A) reads MS, (B) omits 

12 MS. (B) omits AIS. (A) reads 

13 MS, (B) reads 3» S5^}. 
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inliabitants to death fi'om the full-grown man to the . babe at the 
breast, 1 sending* the heads to the Emperor, who, however, was 
displeased with this ; ^ accordingly * he despatched Mir Shihabu-d- 
Din® jN'isha.puri Bajch^i, who received the title of ^ihabu-d-Diii 
464:. Al^raad Khan, to Baiilna to verify the wealth of Ghazi Elian. 
Haidar Muhammad® concealed the valuable jeivels and shewed 
only ordinary 7 things. Qamhar Diwana had collected a large 
following in the vicinity of Sambal and was saying ‘ What has 
Qamhar to do with Sanhal, while ‘Ali Quli Khan has a lien on the 
revenue of Sanbal ? It is as though the land belonged to one man 
and the trees to another.’ 3 

And before that ‘Ali . Quli Khan could go to Sanbal Qamhar 
Diwana went to Badaon, and from thence passing by Kant o Gola 9 
he fought with Rnkn Shan Af gh an, and gained the day, occupying 
the country up to the vicinity of the township of Malaun ?,io but 
was subsequently defeated by the Af gh ans, and having given up 
a large number to death in that fort^^ arrived at Badaon, where 
he exercised great cruelty and oppression; and although ‘Ali Quli 
Elhan sent to summon him,‘* he refused to yield to him and said, 
“My relations with the Padshah are more intimate than yours, ^3 
this head of mine is twin brother of the imperial crown ” ‘Ali 
Quli Ithan upon his arrival besieged Badaon, and that madman 
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(Diwaiia) who knew no moderation, was at that very time pre- 
paring to tyrannise over the people even more than before, 
taking by force tlie daughter of one andi the property of another ; 
aud in consequeiice of his want of trust* in the people of the town, 
used himself to go the rounds by night^ from bastion to bastion, 
and see to the proper state of the defences. In spite of tlii.s his ima- 
gination used to run riot.-^* and his ideas, in consequence of his 
infatuation, were excited to such a degree, that he used to go 
for half the night into an empty ^ room and lay his oar upon the 
ground, and going on® from there a few steps would spy about, 
and then return to his original post ; suddenly ho called the 
pioneers and said, “ A noise has reached my 7 ears, dig up^ the 
ground in this spot.” When they excavated they discovered a 
mine''* which ‘Ali Quli lOian had laid from outside the fortress. 465- 
The people who saw those mines said that from the side*^ of the 
fort in whatever direction they sti’uok'* into the mine they found 
the foundation of the wall of the fort reached the water, with iron 
rods, and pillars and baulks of sal^^ wood arranged under its 
foundations, bound together*'*' for the purpose of strengthening 
them, Avith the solo exception of this place which hud been ex- 
cavated. 

In fact, had not Qambar been vigllaat, the men under ‘Ali Quli 
IQian would have blown down the wall by sheer force and have 
effected an entrance by Avay- of that breach. ‘Ali Quli JOjau was 

1 The word Dhvana means a madman. 

a MS, (B) roads The text, reads an incorrect form 

by inulla. 

- s MSS. (A) (13) read after omitting before 

‘ * This appear-s to be the meaning, though the word Is used in a 

somewhat strained and unusual sense. A footnote variant to the text says 
that the textual reading is found in one MS. and in two others 

Both MSS. (A) and (B) are the same as tlic text which seems correct. 

^ A footnote variiuit reads for Tiie text is correct. 

6 MS, (A) omits 7 MS. (13) omits UT** 

8 MS. (B) roads Text. MS. (A) reads 

W MS. {B)dTnits c.)f. 1* MS.(A)read8 for 

12 Text. (^) reads for 

>8 (Jl«j Chiihlid-i-sirl, ** Read MS. (A), 
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astonished at this degree of vigilance,’^ and the people of the city 
by common consent despatched a message to ‘Alx Qali Sian say- 
ing, “ On such and such a night let the besiegers make an attack* 
up such and such a bastion, so that we may bring them into the 
fort by the help of nooses and scalingdadders.” Accordingly this 
they did, and having admitted the soldiery of ‘All Quli Kh an, 
Shaikh Habib Badaoni, who was one of the most notable men* of 
the place, took his place at their head, and leading them to the 
bastion of the Princes,* who were the relations of Shail^ Salim ‘ 
Ohishti of Fathpur, set fire to it. On the morrow when the sun rose^ 
the sombre-fated Qambar, wearing over bis head a black blanket 
which was an emblem of his wretched fate,® came out of the city. 
They seized him as one would a jackal and brought him in, and 
although ‘All Quli Khan spoke gently to him,® saying “Bow thy 
head,"^ that I may spare thy life,” that madman, fed on dog’s 
brains gave him an abusive answer, so that he was sent to join the 
dogs of hell. His tomb is well-known in Badaon. He used to 
spread plentiful feasts and say ( to his guests) “ Eat 1 for wealth 
is the wealth of G-od, and life is the life of God, and Qambar 
Diwana is the cook of God.” 

When the despatch from ‘Ali Quli l^an reached the Court 
together with the head of Qambar, the king, whose refuge is the 
mercy of God, was extremely annoyed. Just about this time, on 
the seventh of the month of Babi‘u-1-Awwal, in the year 963 H., 
when* Humayun had ascended to the roof of the library which he 
had built in the fortress of Dinpanah in Dihli, as he was coming 
466. down, the mtCazzin^ uttered the call to prayer, and he knelt out of 

1 MS. (B) omits jl. 

» MS. (A) reads , for 

8 Text ^.*^ 31 . MS. (A) reads 

* MS. (A) reads . 

6 MS. (A) 

S Text reads j\ ii , but it seems as though we should 

read the sense of wounded, stricken. MS. (B) omits • 

1 Text itsJ. MS. (A) reads ijJ. 8 Supply MSS. (A) (B). 

9 Mvy'azzin. The crier whose duty it is to utter the azdn or summons 
to prayer. The A. 2 l.a was instituted at first when the Moalims came from 
Makka to Madinah j some proposed the lighting of a fire, others the blowing 
of a trumpet, but the former was objected to as being a Jewish custom, and 
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respect for tlie Azaji ; aind as he rose his stafF glanced aside and Ixis 
foot slipped, and he rolled down, several . steps ^ to the ground. 
When lie recovered a little, * Nazar Shaikh Juli® was sent to the 
Panjah^ to summon the Prince and to tell him exactly what bad 
happened, and on the fifteenth® of the same month (Humayun)® 
bade farewell to this inconstant woi'ld and took his way to 
the abode of eternity ; 7 and this tariMi was written to commemorate 
the event. 

Since by the mercy of God he passed to his rest within the 
garden of Rizwan 

Bihisht amad maqam~i-}iak-i-u gives the date.® 
and Maulana Qasim Kahi wrote as follows s — 

Humayun, Pad.^ah of the kingdom of reality, 

No one remembers such an Emperor as he ; 

Suddenly he fell from the roof of his palace, 

And from that fall his precious life was lost. 

Kahi made a calculation for the tSriih of that event, 

BumUymi PSdskdh as h3in uftad.^ 

the latter as being the onstom of the Christians. Then Billal was ordered to 
repeat AlUhv. Ahlar twice in a lond voice as a signal for prayer. 

The forefingers were ordered to be put into the ears while repeating the 
Azan to strengthen the voice ; probably this was due to the subjective sensa- 
tion of increase of sound of the voice when the external meatus is closed. 
The Aztin has special virtues attached to it, for those who uttered it. Thus iit 
is said “ Tlie callers to prayer may expect paradise on the day of the resurrec- 
tion,” and again “ Whoever acta as Mu’azzin seven years to please God, will 
he redeemed from hell -fire.” See also Hughes* Diet, of Islani, 8,v.v., see 
Mishkat iv. Chapter 6, 6. 

1 MS. (B) omit * Firi§hta says that he was taken up unconscious. 

8 Footnote variant Jumn^Sll. 4 MS. (A) 

6 Firishta says the eleventh. (Bo ; Text. 469). 

AMSS. (A) (B) omit 

T MSS. (A) (B) 

S j* A.io'j' oAjJ. These words give the date 963 H. The mean- 

ing is, Paradise became his pare resting-place. 

9 The value of these letters is 963. The mean- 
ing is, Huinilyun Padshah fell from thereof. 

76 
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The following was also found to give the date : * 

Be not ignorant of the year of his death — See ! 
Hnmmjun knja raft im 

The following tariM was also found : 

Ai! Ah! Tadshah-i-man az ham iiftndf 


That capital city of the kingdom which thou saw'est is laid 
waste, 

And that Nile of whose bounty thou heardcst has become a 
mirage, 

The sky gave the head of Mul^ammad Ta^ya to ruin, 

And calamity attended Sin jar the lord of slaves. 

The fourth heaven became a house of mourning 
The spirit of sanctity came to condole with the Sun. 

His age was flfty-one years, and the duration of his reign 4 was 
twenty-five yeare and a fraction. He was a man of kiimlv nro- 


1 MS. (A) rends here 

The, val„e of these letter, i, 983. The 
meauii.g is “ What has become of Humajfun and his good fortune.” 

Off! before the preceding farm. Its value is also 

963 H. and its meaning is ‘ Alas ! Alas ! my king fell from the roof.' 

We must read AWjl as in Text and MS. (A). MS. (B) has^ih^l. 

* MSS. (A) (B) oSviikk-. 6 MS. (B) reads ^ j. 

6 MS, fA) omits j. 

before prayer. There is a saving 
attributed to Muhaninmd » WuraV is half the prayers,” and a.mLlier “ Wlmn a 
Moshm uses Wu?u’ it washes from his face tliose faults whioli lie may have 
cast his eyes upon; and when he washes his l.ami,, it removes the. faults 
th-^y may have committed; and when he washes his feet it dispels the uuiU.s 
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take ' the name of God nor of the pi'ophet, may the peace and ties- 
sing of God he npon him, without Tiharat ; * and if it chanced ^ that 
the necessity arose for mentioning a name* compounded of this 
word ‘J. fed, or one of the Asmau-l-kasna^ snch as ‘Abdu-llali or the 
others, in such a case he would confine himself to the word ‘Ahd 
(servant), for example he would call ‘Abdu-l-Haiyy, ‘Abdul simply. 
In this same way in writing lettei’s in place of the word “ htiwa ” ** 
when the necessity arose he used to write two Alifs side by side 

towards which they may have carried him 5 so that he will rise up in purity 
from the place of ablution,” Again “The key of paradise is prayer and the 
key of prayer is ablution.” The prophet also said “Verily my sects will 
come on the day of resurrection with bright hands and feet because of Waxu’, 

For ^ full acconnt of Wa7.u.’ and the acts requiring its performance, see 
Mi§!kkitu4-M(i?abify II. 34, also see Hughes’ Diet, of Islam, art, Wuzii’. 

1 MS. (A) 

® ffharat. This term includes all the various methods of purification 

enjoined by Muhammadan law. 

See Hughes’ Diet, of Islam, art. Pm-iftcations. 

8 MS. (A) 

4 The text here gives some verses which are not found in MS. 'A). 

They are given here as they interrupt the continuitj’- of the text : 

* AxkS • 

Omu« lylAJ 

cL-JiXisf lioby . UAtf Jl tXJ. ^ 

Preserve a lively faith so that thy reliance thereon may not falter, 

. Nothing of a surety delivers the servant from the wi-ath of Hod save a 
lively faith. 

MS. (B) reads 

6 Asmaii^’hasn^ . 'Ihe best of names. See MishkM, xxii. 8. Verily the 
beat of names, in the sight of God, are ‘Abdu-lhlh (the servant of God} or 
‘Abdu-r-Ral.imaa (the servant of the Merciful One). 

® Einca. The name of the Almiglity, written at the commencement of a 
docninont by devout Muslims, meaning, He alone is God. It is the third 
person of the Arabic personal pronoun. By some commentators the word is 
supposed to stand for the Ismul-'az,am or most holy name, which ucoordiug to 
Muslim divines is known to God alone. Sec yur'in 111,1 La AH ghu ilia 
iiinra. Tijero is no God but He. 
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thus (f I ), whose letters thus arranged * have the same value as those 
of' the woi'd ” “ JffMwa.” [In all matters he observed the same 
reverential caution which was as it were a part of his nature].* 
He always spent his evenings in company and was newer niggard- 
ly in entertainment, the revenues of the whole of Hindustan 
would not have sufficed for his expenditure. His vahils, for fear 
of (being thought to be greedy for) reward, would never mention 
468 . the name ^ of gold in his presence, and like his father he was 
not engrossed in amassing wealth; no improper word or term of 
abuse ever passed his lips, and if he were ever very wrath with 
any person he used just to say ‘You stupid,’ and not a word more. 

Whether in the house or in the mosque even by mistake he 
never placed his left foot down before the right, and if any one 
placed the left* foot in his house he would say, “ It is the left 
foot,” and would make him turn back and biing him in again. 
From his excessive reserve- he never opened his lips in a smile, 
nor did he ever cast an angi-y glance at any one. They say that 
Shaijffi Ijlamid, the commentator of Sanbal, on the occasion of 
the conquest of Hindustan, for the second time went to Kabul 
to receive him, and in spite of the extreme confidence which 
Humayuu had in him, one day he fell into a passion and said 
“My king, I see the whole of your army are Rafizi® (heretics).” 
Humayun replied, “ Shai^i, why do you say such a thing, and what 
have you to say about it ? ” He answered “ Everywhere the names 
of your soldiers are of this kind.® I find they are all Yar ‘Ali 
(Friend of ‘Ali), or Kafsh ‘Ali (Shoe of ‘Ali), or Haidar ‘Ali (Lion 
of ‘Ali), and I have not found a single man hearing the name of 
any other Companion.” Humayuu was indignant at this, and 
dashing his drawing pencil’ upon the ground in anger, said “ The 

I The value of » being 5 and of j baing G, the word jA, jg equivalent 
to eleven j Two Alifs placed side by side (If) also stand for eleven. 

* MS. (B) omits the sentence in square bi-.iokets. 

8 MS. (A) omits and reads A MS. (B) omits 

B Jiajin. This term was originally applied to the Shrahs wlio 

joined Zaid ibn ‘Ali but forsook him upon his refusing to curse Abu Bakr and 
‘Umar, the first two Sunni ^alifahs ; but it came afterwards to denote any sect 
of Shi'ahs. MS. (B) alone reads The Text and MS. (A) have 

6 MSS^(A) fB) read omitting ji. 

Qalam-i-tafwir. Text and MS. (A) MS. (B) has taln-h 

writing, instead of fdiit'ir (drawing), so also a footnote variant. 
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name of my grandfather himself was ,‘Umar Shaikh^ and I know 
no more than tins,” then he rosei and went into the Aarawi and 
returning, with great gentleness and kindliness informed the 
Sljaikh of the purity of his faith * • 

Verse. 

Preserve a lively faith so that thy reliance thereon may hot 
falter, • 

JiTothing of a surety delivers the servant from the wrath of 
God save a lively faith. • . 

And in order to recount the many virtues of that monarch who 
has obtained pardon and remission, may his resting-flace he lia^ppy^ 
a separate record would be necessary. Countless ^ poets, the 
wonder of the age, sprung from under the skirt of liis auspicious 
reign.* Among these, in BadalAshan was Maulana Jununi® 469. 
Badakhabi the enigmatist, who composed a gasldali made up of 
thirty-eight couplets in honour of that® monai'ch, whose refuge is 
the pardon of God, during the time that he was a Mirza ; and 
certain tours de force which had escaped the net of the gu-slffafe 
which Mir Saiyyid 2u-l-fiqar ^lirwaul composed iu honour of 
ij^waja Rashid Vuzlr, and the qastdah of Sulman Saw’aji which 
he w'l’ote in honour of Khwaja Ghlas Vaztry this poet 1 seized, for 
example the mu'amvia,^ and Izhdr-i-muzmar,'^ and the tSrikkA^ 
and other (tricks ) of this kind, and in very truth that work of ‘ 
art is a veritable hdrnama (record of deeds), a miracle iu the 
world of speech. The following are the opening couplet and 
another, taken from it : 

1 ‘Umar Shaikh Mirza, Becoud son of 'J'nuur, was the father of Biibar. Seo 
A/n.uAkharUB) 

a MS. (Aj reads L> ^ ijh J 

So also MS. (B) except that I) is omitted. 

3 MSS. (A) ( B) read * MS. (A) Jt. 

6 1’ext reads but MS.’ (A) reads Juimni. 

8 MS. (Bj'omits dt. T MS.(B) omits jf. 

8 I**.* Mu^ammd, Enigma. A saying of whioli the meaning is hidden. See 
Garcia de Tassy, jRhefongwe ef Prosodic, p. 165. 

8 See Garciu de Tassy, op. cit., p. 191. 

taftkh, chronognim. Several examples have been given, nee page 



Verse} 

^ahan^alja rufdk-i-tu Ifila o nasrin lab-i-tu jan 
Hami binain Lab-i-tu ^micha-i-Tangns, sliuda kliandan 
ISTami giiyain kh att-i-tu sahza o raiktm khad-i-tu gul 
^avad zkh.iv-.qadd-i-ti6jitna-i‘dat'/ian dam-i-jaulan. 

Atid by taking all the verses of this gasfda after the mannev 
of an acrostic, 2 the following opening couplet is formed: — s 

Sbahanshah-i-din padishah-i-zaman 
Zi bakht-i-Humayun shuda kamran. 

While again, if the hasJm ^ of the two first couplets are written 
in red ink, the following opening couplet results, which may be 
read in three dijEPerent metres.^ 


I MS. qaslda. 

The following- is the translation of these lines which are given in the 
original in the text, as the whole sense of the passage following turns upon 
the form and nob upon the meaning of the couplets. 

King of kings, tliy cheek is the tulip nnd jasmine, thy lip is the life. 

As I look, thy lip like the bud in its redness, expnnds in a smile 
I say nob, thy bloom is the verdnre and perfume, thy cheek is the rose 
Life itself, from thy figure entrancing, appears in thy gait. 

* Tau^fy. The initial letters of each verse when taken together 

from the couplet given. Thus in the four lines given the initial letters are 
forming Shahansh. See Garcin de Tassy, op. cit, p. 164. 

8 The couplet when translated, reads : 

Emperor of the faith, Padishah of the age, 

Prom thy good fortune thou hast become prosperous. 

The play on the words Humayun and Kamran will be observed. 

4 The first foot of the first (hemistich) is called while the last 

foot of the same hemistich is called ‘urwz ; similarly the first foot of the 
second hemistich is called ibtidd, while the last foot of this hemistich is called 
garh. All the feet intervening betweenthe fadr and the 'urii?, or between the 
ibtidd and ?arb, are called hashw which means literally the stuffing of a pillow 
{Agm-i-lali^). In the above the h,ashw of the verses is printed in red ink. 
The scansion is as follows 

§hahanshaha rnlffi-i-tii la-o-nasrln labitu jan 

Mafa‘l lun MafaT lun Mafa'I lun Mafa'i Inn 

The metre is thus Hhisaj i-irwJjamwoii.. 

. 8 The three metres in which these lines may be read are — 

(i) Hazaj-i-innsaminan.: See note 4 above. 
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Ruldi-i'tu lala o nasrin khatt-i-tu sabaa o rai^an 
Lab-i-ta gbuncba-i-rangin qadd-i-tu fitua-i-daui an.i 

And if they be read in reversed order a conplet is formed vvliicb 
may also be referred to three several metres,* and with a change 
of qafiijah 3 and radif^ in the following manner . 6 — 4 '^ 0 , 

lOiatt-i-tu sabza o raihan, rukh-i-ta lala o nasriii 
Qadd-i-tii fitna-i-dauran,^ lab-i-tu. gh nncba-i-ra.n gi n . 

And from that which remains in black letters, a distinct open- 
ing couplet remained.? Other tears deforce also existed in this 
opening couplet, which are explained in the marginal notes to the 
woi’k. 

(ii) Eainal-i-musanmian ina^bun, and the scansion is : 

(iii) Mujtas-i-niugamman maWibun : and the scansion is : 

yuAf yfi'dxi 

See Elements of Arabic and Persian Prosody (Ranking) pp. 49, 67 90, 

IMS. (B) reads in place of Oljjit so also footnote variant. 

* The three metres are those given in note 5, on the preceding page. 

8 Qafiyah. This signifies the rhyme, of which the essential letter is 

called the rawi, which may have also other letters preceding it and 
fonr following. 

4 uAji; Radtf is the name given to a quiescent edif following a fatha, a wao 
quiescent following a lamma or a ye quiescent following a hasra, in other 
words it is one of the letters t, J, c? placed as a letter of prolongation 
before the ravn. It is more accurately called 0>S> Ridf. 

Thus in the lines now cited the Eadtf is the letter ye in the words rangtn, 
and 71 as'rin, whereas in the former verses the radi/ was ah/, as in the words 
rai^flTJ. and dawraTC, MS, (A) omits ‘-Aj'ij j . See also Garcin de Tassy, op. 
cit., p. 370. 

6 MS, (B) omits 

6 MSS. (A) (B) read iiistdn. 

1 For example, we can read 

Shahanshaha lab-i-tu jin King of kings thy lip is life 

Kami binam shuda khandfin, As I look it wreathes in smiles • 

4 . . Hami giiyam Mind-i-tu gul *1 say not thy cheek’s a rose 

Shavad zahir dam-i-janlan Blooming as thon passest by. 
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And from the four ^ couplets o£ a gastdaJ^* some of the wox’ds of 
winch are written in red ink, the following qita%^ containing the 
conquest of Badal^shan may he obtained, and the qita% also has 
a hidden meaning, the explanation of which is obtained from cex’- 
tain verses extracted from these two qasidahs.* 

Qita%. 

Tu-i Shah-i-Shahan-i-dauran ki shud 

Hamlsha tura kar fath o zafar. 

Girifti BadaWishan 0 tari^ slind. 

Muhammad Mtimayun 8hah-i-hahr o har.^ 

ItubaH.^ 

Until the weak body of the beggar became the dust of his 
threshold. 

His heart on account of his sorrow and vexation, fell desolate. 

The life of this helpless one left liim because of desire for the 
beloved, 

His love exceeded all bounds, if haply at that time that king 
might summon him. 

1 MS. (A) reads » MS. (A) 

8 The Mnnt contain nofc less than two oonplots nor more 

than a hundred and seventy. The lirsfc two heini.stiches need not rhyme, 
bnt the second hemistich of every verse must rhyme with the final hemistich 
of the openinpf verse. 

The 800 - 0 ? qafidah In this form of poem the two opening hemistiches 
must rhyme. It must consist in Persian of not less than twenty-five conplets 
and not more than a hundred and seventy. See also Garcin de Tassy, 
Ehetorique et Pmaodie for an explanation of these and other terms, and 
Gladwin, Dissertatiom. 

4 The reading in the text nnd in both MSS. fA) (B) is nnintelligible, we 
mnsfc evidently rend for The footnote to the text merely 

states that the reading in the text is fonnd in all three MSS , bnt makes no 
attempt to explain the true reading. 

^ ^ ^ The.se words give the date 927. 

The translation of these verse.s is : 

Thou art king of the kings of the age, 

Whose continual object is coTiquost and victory. 

Then did’st seize Badakhshfin, and its A/fCfjWf was 
Muhammad HumduHV kttig of iten and land. 

* MS. (A) adds imtzhar. 



Qu^wSraJ’ 

Tell the good tidings of the victory of the king of my faith, 
And if my life should obtain a few days grace from that exact- 
ing creditor * Death, this qasidah, together with all the qasiddhs 
and such useful information as I have written down in a separate 
note-hook in the course of my travels, shall, should opportunity 
offer, be included among the contents of the second volume of the 
Najatu-r-Ea^zd ® which I am anxiously longing to complete, 
should God, who facilitates our undertakings, so will it. 

Another poet* is Wafa'i, by which fajchallus Shaikh Zainu-d- 
DinKhafi ® is commonly known, who was ^adr-i-mmtagill (Jndge- 
plenipotentiary) ® during the reign of Babar Padishah. There 

l QRshwaxa. Lit., earring. The first line of a ghatal or gajido, 

following immediately upon anotlier. 

Read ho AA ^ MS. (A) cjJi and ^ A 

footnote variant reads. 

8 The following is the correct reading. Immediately after the gushwdra 

oih dkt J| jMt y 

MS. (A). - cf 

8 Na3dtu-i-Ra§hId. There is a M.S. of this work of Badaoni, 

belonging to the College of Fort William, in the Library of the Asiatic Society 

of Bengal, No. (See J. A. S. B. xxxviiu p. 136). The title of the work 

gives the idnJdi of its composition on the second and last pages. The “ second 
daf tar ” here mentioned by onr author does not appear ever to have been 
written, though from his statement it would seem he had commenced 
work. 

* MS. (A) reads ^ 

6 One Zainu-d-Din Khafi, was a famous saint. His life is given in the 
Nafaj^dtuA-Uns, Calcutta edition, p, 569; but the one meant in this passage 
the Shaikh Zaiu who read the Mujtbah in Dihll in Babar’s name 
battle of Panipat, see Firishta, Bo. Text, p. 381 and Erskine, Memoirs 
p,308. 

Khafi or Khawaft means ‘ coming from Khawaf ’ which is r 
town in Khurasan. Onr maps have Khnff or Kb,af duo west of 
‘■lin-i-Akhari (B) 1-. p. 445 aud/ootnofe, also p, 693 atiri /oot«ofe, 

6 (Jftwo jiX,e. Sath-i-miistaq’ill. The Sadr was an oflScer of 
power appears to have been almost unlimited, his edict wai 
legalise fcn<; ai.c:;;SBion of a new king. 
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is a mosque in Agra to his memory, and a school situated on the 
othei’ side of the river Jamna. He was the possessor of excellen- 
cies both 'hodily and mental, and in the eonstruction of enigmas, 
and chronograms, and in extempore versification, and in all the 
minutiae of poetry and prose, and in rhetoric, he was unapproach- 
able in his own age. 

They say that in the very first assembly in which he made 
homage to Babar Padshab, he asked, what is your age ? Without 
premeditation he answered, Qahl azm ha panj sal chil sala hudmij 
wa haldn ohihdiX sd,la am, iva ha^d az du sdl-i-digar chihal tamdm 
'ini shavadfi 

It should moreover be known that (Bahar Padshah) also asked 
(a riddle) of the author of this Muntakhah saying : azin ha 

yak sal panjah sala budam, wa hdlan panjah sdla am, wa baUl azin 
ba dah sal panjah sdla 'ini ^avam^ 

It is well known that one day Shaikh Zain went to visit the 
brilliant resting-place of Sultann-l-Masbaikh Nizamu-d-Din 
Auliya may God sanctify him, and having heard that story of the 
ShaiWi about “ Al JELiddyd musktarak wa tanhd khushtarak ” ^ 
repeated this qif^^ak on the spot : 

His duties were to enquire into the circumstances of persons before grants 
were made to them. Under his orders were the Qtizi and the MJr ‘Adi. See 
(B) I. 268-270. 

MSS. (A) (B) read ^jj\ instead of 

2 That is to say “ Five years ago I was chil ( ) years of age and now 
I am chihal ( ) years of age, and two years hence my chihal (forty) 
years will he complete. 

(cAii) stands for 33 thus ^ =3 (J =30' 

(du7iaZ) stands for 38 thus ^ =3 ^ ij —30 
while cWhaZ is the Persian for forty- 

MS. (B) completely loses the point hy reading chil throughout.” 

2 That is, A year ago I was fifty {panjah) years of ago, now 1 am fifty-one 
(panjah with the addition of Alif) years of age, ten years hence I shall be 

ya??jah Years of age. 

(Panjah) stands for 60 .• thus 
w =20 =50 g =3 » =5 

Apparently we should read sbpV (P«nj«/i) which would give 61. 

* This refers to a visit paid by Amir Khusrfs of Dihli to NizSmu-d-Diu 
Auliya, when he saw another visitor who had bimnght a present for Nizfimu-d- 
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Oh our Sliaikh ! may there come to thee from God gifts with- 
out ceasing, 

What am I that I should say “ Al Hidaya imi^tarak ” 

Thou sayeat “ Tanhd ” as thou didst say before 

Make it “ Mu^tarak ” if thou dost not say 

“ Tanhd MLti^kirak." 

Verse. 

Grief has seized me by the sleeve, why should I hide my head 
in my sleeve ? 

Desire has grasped my skirt, why should I withdraw my foot 472, 
within my skirt ? 

Ah ! my sleeve in desire for thee and my skirt also are torn 
to rags, 

Why should I hide my head in my sleave and withdraw my 
foot within my skirt without thee ? ^ 

He wrote a tdri]ch dealing with the circumstances* of the con- 
c[uest of Hindustan, and explaining its wonders, in which be did 
full justice to the claims of erudition. 

His death occurred near Chinhar in the year 940 H. and he 
was buried within the precincts of a college which he himself had 
founded. 

Another (poet) was Maulana JN adiri-i-Samarqandi, who was one 
of the wonders of the age, of excellent qualities, and a compen- 
dium of perfection.® He had a strong attachment for a beautiful 
youth named Nizam, and the following well-known solution of an 
enigmatical meanhig, was composed for him : 

Verse. 

I the broken-hearted tell the praises of Nizam the famous, 

Bin Anliya. Amir Kliusru exclaimed “ Al hidaya mushtarak." '' The gUts are 
in common ; ” whereupon Nizanm-d-Din Anliya replied. 

“ Al hidaya. muihtarak lakin t^inkd j^ushtarak.^' 

“The gifts are truly in common, but I should be bettor pleased to enjoy 
them alone.” 

t MS. ( A.) transposes the last two lines. 

S MS. (A) omits 

3 MS. (A) reads See (B) 1. 605 r. 


For my heart, when absent from him, lies disordered i and 
enfeebled. 

Muhci% 

I am grieved, and in my heart on thy acconnt I hold a 
hundred sorrows, 

Without the rabies of thy lips, I am matched against pain 
hour by hour ; 

I am in despair for this life, I the poor, the dejected, 

I hope that the road of annihilation may become my refuge. 
QuijAJoam. 

I sing the praise of the locks of my beloved. 

And the following verses are part of the fruit of his fertile 
genius. 

Ghazal.^ 

How wondrous graceful is my loved one’s form, 

I yield myself a slave to that figure and carriage ; 

My loved one would not look towards me with compassion, 
Perhaps she displayed an inclination towards strangers. 
Hadiri ! go towards the wineshop 
And pledge thy head and turban for wine. 

Verse, 

Though I remained my whole life-long there at the head of 
thy street, 

I swear by my life, that I never enjoyed a moment’s peace ; 
Wherever I bowed my head with the intention of obeisance 
Thou wert there the Ka'bah® towards which I turned. 

A whole world was admitted to intimacy, and yet I remained 
forlorn, • 


l Ui^ame, lit. a governor, one who orders and directs. The play 

Upon the word cannot be preserved. < 

» &haxal. The or ode must consist of at least five couplets but 

must not exceed fifteen. Its first two hetnistiches must rhyme. 

B Sajdah, commonly pronounced Sijdali, means a prostration in 

which the forehead tottches the ground ; aS a religlona observance the pros- 
tration, is on seven members i on the forehead, the two hands, the two knees, 
and the toes of both the feet j Women must touch the ground with the elbows, 
men on the contrary must keep the elbows up. The palms of the hands 



All wei?e apcsepted thence but 1 was rejected ; 

■Wiiy do you ask Nadiri, what is thy condition in that roa3, 

At one time I am unhappy, at another 1 was happy ^ there. 

He also wrote this Qastdah in honour of the deceased 
Emperor. 

Qastdah. 

Thanks he to God that with a settled mind 

Intimate • friends sat together in pleasure ; 

The rosB'gardeu is the pleasure-resort of people, for there in 
the presence of the rose, the nightingale sorrowful at the 
absence of his beloved became rejoiced by its presence. 

It may be that the beloved one of the garden had been 
stripped naked by Autumn, 

So that she has woven a patchwork garment of the hundred 
petals of the rose. 

The rose and the ja>siuine> the spikenard and the basil are in 
one place,® 

See 1 the Emperor of Spring has come with his retinue and 
troops. 

The birds are singing the praises of the Emperor of heavenly 
grandeur * 

On the branches of the trees,, like the preachers from their 
pulpits. 

The glorious the Emperor of dignity like Jamsbid, 

Humayiln, 

Who has a powerful hand and a sturdy heart by the decree 
of the Almighty 

Erom his intelligence springs the wisdom of the learned, 

Erora his insight arises the perception of the men of acute 
vision. 


tousfc be placed upon the ground, with the fingers in the direction of the 
Qiblah, which was originally Jemsaleni, but was afterwards changed to the 
Ka'bah. MighJkatu^UMofSbihf Cap. xv. part i. 

See B-Ughes' Diet, of Islam, axi^Ka‘hah, 

J MS. (A) 

8 The text roads coutf-^tupotaty, but MSS. (A) (B) read 

Intimate. 

® 'MS. (A) reads Text MS. fB) reads 
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Since prohibited things are unlawful by the statutes of religion, 

He hastens to perform the deeds for which there is divine 
sanction. 

There have gathered together, to secure the victory of the 
army of Islam, 

The unrivalled warriors “of his army, the brave men of his 
troops, 

Beneath his victorious standard, on tho field of fortune, 

May the favour of the Everlasting be his protector and ally, 

Oh thou by the generosity of whose hand all things have 
their being, ^ 

By the sharpness of whose sword all properties both acci- 
dental and essential * obtain permanence. 

In the first day of eternity, the object of creation for the 
Lord of the world was the evolution of thy form from this 
revolving sphere, 

Should Gabriel a second time be the bearer ox revelation, 

Pure passages ^ will be revealed in tby glory. 

Every subtilty of science wbicb tby ruby lip pronounces 

Has become as famous in the world as filie uninterrupted 
tradition.^ 

It is well-known that this is a commentary on the books of 
mathematical science, this wonderful composition of thine 
on the discovery of circles. 

How can any one deny the vastness of thy knowledge ? 

None hut a stubborn disputant ® will deny self-evident truths. 

qiwdm is the stay or support of any thing, that in virtue of which 
it subsists. 

jf A‘rdz o jawdhir. By ‘Arazun, is meant in the 

conventional language of Muslim theologians, a thing that is not permanent, 
“ an accident,” as opposed to jauharun, “ an essential,” see Lane, s, v. 

&]aoJcask^&L s, v. v. 

8 MS. (A) reads preferably obf for ob|. 

4 These two lines commencing ^ jjg before 

the line commencing Jjl ji!i} as well as in this place. 

8 < 3 ^. Founded on certainty, equivalent to 

6 muhdhir. One who contentiously upholds a proposition which he 

knows to be false. 
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I cannot estimate fcliy perfections, for in every art thon bast; 
become perfectly skilled ; 

When compared with, thy philosophic intellect and good for- 
tune, the angelic essence becomes as one o£ the common 
material ^ objects. 

Thy generosity is of sneh a nature that at the moment of 475. 
bestowing 

Thou knowest without asking all the hidden desires of the 
mind. 

This enigma upon the name of Kibar * is also by him ; 

Verse. 

That face.® is the Qur’an, and that down on the cheek is the 
sign * of tyranny and oppression ; 

The cheek of that heart- ravishing one has no endowment of 
the mole of fidelity.® * 

1 Eead for MS. (A). 

8 MS. (A) reads MS. (B) reads 

8 The text reads xPf with a footnote saying that all three MSS. are 
the same. MS. (B) wads 

■* The text reads *^7, MS. (B) reads 

6 The verse in the original runs thus : 

Mwghaf ast anru wa an MaU dyat i jaur o jafa st. 

‘Ariz i an dil-sitdn hi hahra az Mdl i wafd st 

The word mu?haf here has two meanings, (1) a collection of pages 

§u'fynf, written upon, and placed between two boards, hence a copy of 
the Qur’an, (2) affected by ta?7fif, which is a ijpcbnical expression for so alter- 
ing a word by. changing diacritical points and altering the order of its com- 
ponent letters, that it. acquires a different signification. 

In accordance with this second meaning, in the word the letter j 

««() is first dropped leaving_yf dwr then j r is changed into V giwngj^f 
dhr, by transposing these letters we get jk hdr. 

The word ■b.A ]Adtt, has also two meanings, (1) down on the cheek, f2) a 
letter or character. Hence we may translate “ that letter is the sign of tyranny 
and oppression.” Now kaftan, catting or cleaving, is anch a sign, 

and may be represented by its root, »-i!£ kdf, which is the letter of the 
alphabet required, and when prefixed to the syllable jk hdr above found 
gives the word kibar, thus completing the ma‘ammdoii; enigma. 



966 H. and Mir Amani Kabuli wrote the followino- i o/+h! 
event. 

Terse. 

Alae ! the pity of it, that the discemer of subtilties Kadiri 
has departed, 

That rare poet » who did full justice to eloquence in the world • 
I sought to express the date of his death by way of enigma, ’ 
Wisdom answered one has gone from among the masters \f 
speech.^ ' 

_ pother is Shaikh Abnl -Wahid* Fari^i, who was deeply 
imbned with the feelings of a darvesh and was * renowned for his 
sweet singing ; the following is taken from his poems : 

Verst 

So great is the habitual oppression of that seeker after tyranny 
That a morsel of mercy from him, seems a great beauty. 

And in his impassioned style he says : 

Verse, 

Praise be to God that I am freed from the We of an ill- 
conditioned sot, 

^rankenness in ewery 

Whp like the onp, for the sake of a dranght, was lip to lip 
With eveiy man, ^ 

Who like the flagon bei,t himself to eveiy onp in every place. 


1 MS. (A) reads 

® jt cJj Raft yahe m sulchun, war an. If from tyfy 

the rWne of which is 967, we remove that is one, we have 

to test says that the reads Abul Wijid 

B Abul Wajd, 

\Ai{B)omit Aj*? aftei. and iiwerfc it after 
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The following is also by him. 
i Verse. 

' At that time when my heart was blest with thy companion- 

ship, 

i It did. not seem that such a blessing could be expressed ; 

In short, the whole of my life’s reckoning had passed in 
j separation from thee. 

Who can count the joy of meeting ! what a store of happiness 
it was ! 

Strangers last night were near you, while Farighi at an 
immense distance was burning like rue ^ upon the fire of 
disappointment, 
i; This is also his : 

i Verse. 

* Oh my intimate companions do not break the bond of union 

j: In dispersion is distraction, do not break it and depart. 

! And again he writes ; 

i Verse. 

i When thou drawest out thine arrow from my breast Ipntra its 

i point there, 

Grant me my heart to yield my life in thy service manfully, 
i His death occurred in the year 940 H., and he was buried in 

the monastery * of Shaikh Zainu-d-Hin ® at Agra, and in conse- 
i quence of the extremity of their unanimity and concord both 

left the world in the same year. It is said that at the time wlien 

!' these two eminent men went to Hindustan, owing to their 

f exce.s.sive profligacy they possessed nothing but an old postin * 

between them. Shaikh Zainu-d-Dln ^ said to Shaikh Abiil- 
Wajd,® “ I will take this to the bazar of Kabul upon the condition 
that you won’t come and indulge in any pleasantries.” He agreed, 
and a purchaser having run it up to a most extravagant figure 

! l Sipand. Eue is said in the Gfc/ajit-l-lwg/iof to bo burned to avert 

1 the evil eye. Rue was called “ herb of grace ” from its supposed efficacy in 

■ exorcism. ' 

2 Omit MSS, (A) (B) ^ MS. (A). * A gbeepskin coat. 

6 MS. (A). » MS. (B). MS. (A) reads 

■ :78 ... ' . 
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was ready to give five shahruM^is i but Sbaikjjj Zain kept demand- 
ing more. At last Sbai^ Abul-Wajd came up in a disinterested 
way and was acting as broker, after a deal of haggling he said, 
mi. Ah! you cheat ! why this door mat ® itself contains ^ five 
ShahmkMs worth of fleas and lice ” ! so the bargain was at an end, 
and Shaikh Zain was annoyed and said, “ What sort of time was 
this for the stupid jokes you ar^ so fond of ? We wanted the price 
of a loaf, and this is the way you’re going to pay for ^ it ” ! Sbai^ 
Abul-Wajd fell into a fit of laughter. 

Another is JaM Yatman,® who was from Bu]Aara, and having 
acquired a reputation on this account in Kabul, offered his services 
at the time when the late Emperor proceeded towards Hindustan ® 
obtained great favours from Humayun, and rose to a confidential 
position, and at the time when Shah Mubammad Kh an Rain 7 
was left in Kabul as revenue commissioner,® he treated 9 the 
Mnlla just like the rest of the people, and caused him serious 
annoyance. The Mulla accordingly composed an elegant tarkib 

1 The §hahruMt was a coin equivalent to 16 dams, or to a rupee. They 
were so called because tbey were first coined by SJiah Eukb the Mugful 
Snlt.an of Persia, A. H. 807-850. Tbomas, Pathan Icings, p. 381. The purchaser 
was thus willing to give about two rupees for the posttn. The postin is a 
jacket made of dressed sheepskin dyed a yellow colour and more or less 
handsomely embroidered in. yellow silk. It is worn like Brian O’Linn’s 
breeches “ with the fleshy side out and the woolly side in.” They coat about 
thirty or forty rupees, according to their embroidery. 

S Text reads BatU. In the text this word is followed by a (?) 

MS (A) has what may be patal, in which case the meaning would be 
“ a mat,” and this in consideration of the matted condition of a filthy jpostja 
seems the true reading. 

8 MS. (B) omits 4 MSS. (A) (B) va**«| eh!* ^ 

5 MS. (A) reads J loa dtgare ^am% MS, (B) 

reads Jahi-i-yatmindn, A footnote to the text gives 

and says that iVq/S’isw writes “Jahi Yatmiyan was from Sahara, 

his father Yatmiyan was a native of that place, for which reason he was 
commonly known by this name.” 

* MS. (A) reads ckiuw Sind. 

1 MSS. (A) (B) read Sdlie. The text reads gljahpur, but in a 

footnote gives 

8 ctsj.arf la‘jihat-i-sas!dwalt. 

9 MS. (B) reads for 


f 
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band lampooning Salu,^ and inasmucti as the Emperor had the 
daughter of ^ah Muhammad Salu * in his service, he made an 
exception ® in his favour alone, and erased the names of all the 
members of his family, male and female, consigning them to 
ignominy. Inasmuch as Humayun was also incensed against 
that ass ^ who had been the source of all this mischief, he had that 
lampoon read ^ in Salu’s presence by the Mulla in full assembly, 
and evinced the greatest delight and merriment, and made him 
give a large sum as a reward. By degrees that lampoon became 
more and more disgracefully scurrilous, accordingly I have 
restricted myself to citing one extract from it in this place, which 
. is as follows : — 

“ I am the poet of Shah Humayun and the dust of his thres- 478. 
hold, 

The retinue of my poetic worth casts the moon’s brightness 
into shade. 

My poem is the Emperor, and my noble vei’ses are his cavalry 
and soldiery, 

I experienced oppression from a fool,® without any fault or 
crime of mine. 

If a fragment of paper has become blackened by my ravings, 

If my meditations turn towards^ satirizing him, 

The object is that that these idiotic asses 

May have a regard for the honour and dignity of this class. 

Alas, for that man who contends with the tribe of poets, 

Whoever contends with me contends against calamity.” 

The Emperor interfered at this verse saying, “ Why do you 
not word it thus : 

“ Whoever contends with me contends with Q-od ” 

The following verses are also by him : — 

1MSS. (A)(B). 8 MSS. (A) (B). 

8 MSS. (A) (B) 

'S' The Text reads Khar bat M.S. (A), reads ^wswr, father-in* 

* law. 

6 MSS. (A) (B) ^UU|. 

« MSS. (A) (B) read he-khirade. The text reads qa^ha- 

mm, Whoremaster. 

1 Text (JJj) with, a footnote for S/l* 


As long as we have existed we have been lovers and hav( 
incurred ignominy, 

Yet we have been constant to the true proportions of lovers. 
This is also his ; — 

Verse. 

Ye, beauteous ones, are all devoid of rove and faithfulness, 

Ye treat your captives with tyranny and oppression. 

Ye promised to be faithful, but have vowed falsely, ■ 

Say truly, why are ye all thus false ? ‘ 

Not in this city alone are we disgraced on your account. 
Everywhere ye are the cause of our disgrace, 

How often will ye ask what is your object in the world ? 

I say truly that ye are, ye are, ye are. 

Jiihi cannot save his life from ;your hands 

For ye are a calamity of the calamities sent by 0od. 

The following is also by him : 

Verse, 

Last night the moon of the .‘Id appeared in the form of a 
misqal ^ 

Because from tne vapours of fasting the mirror of the heart 
was clouded. 

Was this the new moon ? or by reason of the leanness of 
their bodies, 

Did the bone of the rib of the thirsty-lipped fast-enduring 
ones appear? 

Or was it that they had fashioned a saddle * for the camel of 
Laiii ? 

Or was it the bowed body of Majnha who had become pale 
and wan through grief ? 

The very heaven wishes to enrol itself adiong thy servants, 

1 mifqal or misqalut, called also Marazai, is a shell ased 

for polishing swords, mirrors, Ac., Tdjti-WArus. 

MS. reads mnfaqqal which suits neither metre nor sense. 

* MSS. (A) (B) read for A footnote variant to the tos* 
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And for that reason has bent the bow in order to string it.^ 

Moreover thy messenger has bound on. his bells, * and has 
placed the feather of distinction on his head, 

He is going from Rum to bear tidings from Zanzibar. 

It must be borne in mind that this verse 8 JQiwe^ rd, dar silk-i- 
^uddami tu mtkhuiahad falaJc. (The very heaven wishes to enrol 
itself among your servants) he has taken from a couplet of the 
qasidah of Nizam Astarabadi, which runs thus,— 

Shah nujum az majm-a^-t-mardum ni^n dwarda and 
~Waz mah i nau taza harfe darmiydn awarda and 
At night the stars have appeared like an assembly of men 
And have brought into their midst a new idea in the shape of 
the new moon ; 

The Shah of Zangbar has taken his seat upon the throne of 480. 
Empire 

And the stars have brought the bow as an offering to him. 

RiohilH. 

The down which encircles thy cheek is the cause of my dis- 
traction, 

Thy looks are the cause of my helplessness and distress, 

That dusky ringlet is bent upon my undoing, 

All these charms are the cause of my distraction. 

The following is also his ; 

Come, for the sky has prepared for your pastime * 

The sun as the golden gourd; and the crescent-moon as the 
hook.^ 

1 ^ (Text). MS, (A) reads jijid' (®) 

5 Basta sang. The dak-runners in the East carry a cluster of 

globular bells called Zang or rang, tied to one end of the staff carried over 
their shoulders, to the other end of which the mail-bag ia attached, as a signal 
to clear the way. Zang-iasian has the secondary meanino. of acquiring 
importance. MSS. (A) (B) read for 

» MS. (A) reads b 

* 0^ qabaqidzL Qabaq signifies in Tiirki a gfouroE j in ancient times 

the Turkomans used to haug up a wooden gourd as a mark for archery , but 
in later times a bowl was substituted for the gourd. 

5 Icajak. The name given to the hook upon which the buwl is sus- 

pended in the game of qabaq anddzi. (OJUdsn-l-lus^at.) 
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Bair&m TQian has a well-known qasidah with this same I'hyme, 
but in a different metre, of which the following is the opening 
couplet: — 

Verse. 

Thy shaft has carried away the loop of the qahaq i from its 
hook, 

Thy meteor, by the help of the crescent-moon has erased the 
form of the Pleiades. 

These two opening couplets are derived from the opening couplet 
of a qasidah by the celebrated Nisat-i Tunl. The death of Mulls 
Jahi took place in the year 956 H. and was due to some poison 
which a servant introduced into his cup. 

Another poet is Haidar Tunia’i, a man of parts, and unequalled 
in the technicalities of harmony, he had a compeiout faculty for 
both poetry and music. He spent the greater part of his life in 
Hindustan. The lampoon upon the Maliku4-munajjimzn * of the 
481 . time of Humayun Padshah, which he wrote at Panjgah, is one of 
the marvels of the age, and a rarity for all time. 

The following opening couplet which he wrote for his threnody 
on the death of the saintly martyred Imam,* accepted of God 
murdered by man, offspring of the Prophet, by descent from the 
pure* Fatimah, upon them be peace, ^ is read during the ‘Ashwra in 
the assemblies for the commemoration of the death of Husain.* 

1 The text reads ^ kalak and a footnote stiateB that all three MSS. have 
the word written with kaf-i-kaliman ( ). MS (A) however has 0 ^ 

qahaq. The crescent moon is compared to an erasing-knife 

S Prince of Astrologers. 

» Husain, the second son of ‘Ali by his wife Paj;imah, daughter of Muljam 
mad, was slain at Karball, A. H. 61. Bee Hughes’ Diet, of Islam. 

* Al-Batnl. The word hatul literally means an offset of a palm-tree, 
.cut from the parent tree and independent of it. With the article J| al, in 
its application to Fatimah, it denotes her distinction from other women on the 
ground of chastity, excellence and religion. See Lane s.v 

5 •alaihimas^saldm. MS. (A) The text reads 

with a -tootaote variaat .i. »U| a. 

text is not found either in the dual or plural in any MS. Clearly the editor 
had not MS. (A) before him. 

* lit., battle fields. 
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Verse, 

The month of Muliarram has come and onr eyes are constrained 
to weep, 

We let fall tears of blood at the thought of Husain’s parched 
lips.^ 

Thou art he whom in envy they call the sun and moon^ 

Thy troops, both horse and foot, they call the moonfaced ones. 

Thou art worthy of this, with this grace and beauty of thine, 

That all the kings of the age should call thee sovereign lord. 

The following ds also b;jr him 

My heart thou hast no friend to compare with sorrow for him, 

Thou hast no comfort in life like sympathy for him. 

And this:— 

Every moment my heart’s desire has some fresh allurement, 

To bear her coquetry costs my life, what of that ? it is her 
life. 

How can I liken the lips of my love to the bud of the rose, 

The bud is tightly pursed, it is true, but is dumb and silent. 

The son of this man Haidar Tuni was an arrant coward and 
spiritless ; * accordingly in the months® of the year 985 H. he had 482 . 
entered the service of Hnmayun ; one day he was describing the 
circumstances of a journey by boat and its terrors, in such a way 
that the effects of fear were evident from his behaviour.* I asked 
saying, May be you regret having gone on the Hajj ? ^ and I 
repeated as appropriate to the occasion that verse which his rivals 
said to the poet Qudsi.® 

1- The pathetic story of the death of Husain .slam in his attempts to quench 
his thirst, forms the theme of the annual ceremonies of the Muliarram. See 
Hughes’ Diet, of Islam, artt. Mtiljarram, and AhHusain, where a full account 
of Husain’s death is given. 

5 MS. (A) roads MS. (A) (B) omit 

S MS. (A) omits • 

* Text MS. (A) MS. (B) 

^ ■ Hajj or greater pilgrimage. 

* Mir Hnsain Qads) of Karbala, see (B) I. 602. 
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Verse. 

Frora the hardships of the desert path, and its thorns, l 
Of the coming to the Ka‘bah you are probably repentant. 

He replied instantly, “ Yea ! verily.” The king said, why should 
he repent of having visited the Ka^hah, though he may indeed 
repent of sitting in a ship. At that same moment Mathiu a Khan 
the elegant and accomplished mime, in accordance with a hint from 
the king, made himself up » to represent^ a mad man bitten by a 
dog, and began to bark like a dog, and seized Haidar, ^ and dragged 
him forward with his turban flying one way and his shoes another. 
He began running in all directions, « till at last he rolled on the 
ground, and set them all laughing immoderately. When he 
learned the timth he was desperately ashamed. The king at- 
tempted to console him, but it ended by his being obliged to leave 
Hindustan. Another is Shah Tahir Khwandi 6 Dakkani, the 
younger brother of Shah JaTarj the ‘Ulama oi ‘Iraq, however 
ridicule his pretensions to descent from Khwandi stock, and have 
prepared a document bearing upon, this question, to which both 
Lis opponents and supporters subscribed their signatures, 7 as is 
mentioned in the Blamilu-t-tciwctrikh of Ibn Aglr Jazari, ^ and also 
in the Luhhu-t-tawdrm ® of Qazi Yaljya Qazwlni, and other works. 
He claimed to be intimately connected with Shah Tahmasp, but 

1 jlA ^Sr-i-musihaUan. See ante, p. 6S0 n. 1. 

8 MSS. (A) (B) Mam. 8 MS. (B) reads aSAU. 

* MS. (A) reads e^?l. 6 MS (A) omits 

8 MS. (A) reads ^ondi Shah Tfihir Junai.li, See Boale Diet. Or. 

£iog., p. 250. See also Briggs Firishta, vol. iii. reign of Barhan Ni/am .Shah. 

7 MSS. (A) (B) tA, The text reads MS. (B) rcad.s da.A. 

8 The author of this celebrated history which is also called Al, Kihnil fi-u 
fffl-nM (the perfect history) or more commonly Al-Eumil, was Shaikh a b.i-]- 
^asan ‘Ah ibn Abi-l-Karan Mnljammad ibn Muhammad ibn ‘Abilu-l-Karlin 
ibn ‘Abdu-1- Wahid a.sh-Sharbani commonly known as Ibnu-l-AsIr. 

He IS called Al-Jazari (the islander) from his birth-place the i,sland of Ibn 
‘Umar, Jazirat ibn ‘Umar, an island of the Tigris above Mosul. Ho was horn 
655 H. (1160 A.D.) and died 630 H. (1232 A D.). See Elliot and Dowion II 
244;and Haji^alifah, 9733. ’ 

® Iiuhlu-t-Tau‘arm. (Marrow of History). The author of this 

work was Yahya ibn ‘Abdu-l-La^If Qnzwini (Dimis^qi) who died 960 A.H. 
;i652 A.D.). See Elliot and Dowson IV, 293 and IJajI KhalTfah, 11076. 
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cvcntnally ho was led, by the abuse which was heaped upon him 
in connection with the afoi'esaid claim to i’elationship,h and the 
excessive annoyance caused him by Mir Jamalu-d-Din Sadr 
Astarabadi, to proceed to the Dakkan, which is famed as the 483. 
refuge for the oppressed, where he met with a favourable recep- 
tion from Nizam Shah, the ruler of that country, and was re- 
warded with considerable advancement, and attaining the highest 
dignities ^ reached the rank of JamZate-Z-lfttyc (Chief finance- 
minister of the State). The Shi‘ah tenets spread widely, in fact 
w.c may say, they were really inaugurated in those I'egions through 
the instrumentality of Shah Tahir.® Nizam Shah Bahri, who vva.s 
afflicted with an incurable^ malady of long standing, was cured 
hy the virtue ® of a charm pron'ouuced over him by Shall Ja‘far, 
find that oocuiTence, which was in reality was of the nature of 
htidraj^ he attributed to the miraealous powers (htrain^l.) of 
' S]]ah Ja‘far,® and acting upon his instigation abandoned the religious 

1 MS. (A) reads V'^. ® MSS. (A) (B) aJ) j 

8 Shah Tfdnr, hy ’ prophosyir.g the recovery ol‘ his son ‘AlKlu4>Qru1ir, wlio 
was dangerously ill, induced Ki/uin Shah to rejoefc the names of Abu Uukr, 
‘Omar, and ‘U.^man, who arc the tlireo first Klialifahs of the SuunLs, from the 
Khiit.hah, and to snbstitnto those of the Imams, thus proelaiminfr himself a 
SIiI'hIi. St’c Firishta, Bo. text, II. 220 ct. i<eqq, Briggs, (III. 22S) merely 
inouiioiis the fact bat does not give the story. 

* Read 1 MS. (A). 

8 45^1^ Bnt,iifail-i~fusfcn Mn-dn7. This is a very strange ex- 

pression, and although it occurs in the text and MSS. (A) (B), I would 
suggest we should read (JacAj ha-fazli: The use of spells .and charms for 
the euro of disease was permitted to Muslims provided there ivas in them no 
suspicion of sAirJe, that is, of .associating anything with God, We read 

in the Mi shfcttf that spells were permitted to be used “to counteract the ill- 
effects of a malignant eye ; and on those bit by snakes or scorpions, and for 
sores in the side.” They were also directed to be used for jaxmdico wJiich 
was held to bo an etfecfcof tlie evil-eye. Sec Mishhatu-l-Ma^dhi(i, XXI. Part H.- 
MS. (B) reads 

6 Isiidnlj. In the iTnitshd/ this is defined as follows: “A 

prjctornatural occurrence brought about by the agency of an unbeliever or an 
impious man, and in conformity with his desires.” Another definition is also 
given from the ^mna ilvA'MuhammixAhjtth. " IsiidnrJ is a prtcternutural occur- 

79 
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tenets of and Jama^ai,^ wliich he held as one of the Mah- 

datatyah, ® and became a fanatical heretic.* What crnel and vexa- 
tious treatment as accursed and excommunicate did not these two 
ill-starred ones® inflict upon the ^Ukma and Shai^a of that land ! 
So that at last their disgraceful conduct led to the expulsion of the 
true Muslims, and heresy*^ from that day again became firmly 
rooted in that country. 

Shah I'ahir was in natural descriptive poetry comparable to 
Nizam Astarabadi in astronomical poetry. The following is from 
one of his qasidahs written in eulogy of Humayuu Pad§h5>h. In 
it he has imitated Anwrari. 

Ver^e. 

When the golden litter of the sun enters the resting-place of 
j^amal,'^ 

The tulip lights its lamp, and the narcissus its torch j 

rence btonght aboat by tbe ageney of infidels or evil-doers.” It is generally 
understood that a miracle brought about by one who claims to be a prophet, 
if it be in accordance with his desires is called jjtu'jifo, while if it be contrary 
to his intention it is called lhanat. Again that which is brought about by any 
other than a prophet, if he be faithful, pious, and perfect in the knowledge 
of God, is called iamimt; that performed by the ordinary believer is 
called ma^unal, bat that which is performed by infidels is to be called istidraj. 

JEoihfha/ h ^^68* 

1 The word Sunnat means literally ‘ a path ’ and the Sunnis are known 
aa tJAi AhUi-Suwnat “ the peoide of the path,” The Sunnai have claim- 
ed for themselves this title in virtue of their acknowledging the first four 
Khalifahs to have been the rightful sucoesaora of Muhammad, and receiving 
tbe “ six books ” of tradition. 

jantd'at, Assembly. It is here used iu its technical sense of 
sunnatun mu'aTchadatun an authenticated traditional practice. 
The Sunnis are commonly called Ahl-i-aunnah wa ^md‘ah. 

8 For an account of tbe Mahdawi sect, see lin-i-Akban (B.) I., pp. iii. iv. 

* mwtafagii-i^yfiicli. The naeaning appears to be “became 

more of a Sht'ah than the Shi'ahs themselves.” The form of the word 
requires some such translation. 

6 mash’icm MSS. (A) (B) read 

6 Baf? lit, forsaking. The Sunni Muslims call all ^i'ahs or 
heretics. 

^ HamaliAxhBr. The sun enters Aries in Spring. . 
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Now tbe mountain is freed from the headache caused by 
Bahman and Dai, * 

And the spring cloud washes from its forehead the sandal. * 

The following Qasidah in praise of the Prophet* is also 
his, althou^ the guriz-gah,^ nay even the commencement of the 
Qai^Mh in it® entirety, is not suitable to the dignity of the holy 4g4. 
CommandM" (of the Faithful) on him he ^aoe.^ 

Qasidah, 

Once more the time has come when in accordance with the 
summons of the sky 

The rose spreads its crimson blanket on the couch of the 
garden; 

The clouds of IfaisSn, with the keen blood-liued <higger of 
the lightning 

Erases the word “ ice ” ® from the pages of the earth’s 
surfece. 

The close-eyed darlings the buds, like an army of Ozbaks,^ 

Make a night-attack at early dawn upon the army of Dai, 

Behold the forms of bud and of rose with the sky for a 
branch! 

The conical shadow of the earth is the bud, the sun in 
heaven is the rose. 

1 ijs^ > Bahman-O’Ikti. Dai is tbe tenth and Bahman the eleventh 
month of the Persian year; they answer to December and January. See 
Al-Birunl Chronology, p. 58. 

3 Sandal. Santalnm'alhnm, N. O. Santatacem* 

The wood ground into powder is much used in India made into a paste with 
water as an application to the forehead in headaches. The Malihsann~l’Adtmya 
recommends the addition of a little camphor and rose-water. See Ifan Baitar 
n, 138. See ante, p, 484 n, 1, also Drury, Useful Plants of India, p. 383, 

t c.>AkLc Manqabat. This word is used to connote eulogy of either the 
Prophet or holy men (Walis). 

Quiiz'sah. Point of departure. This name is given to that 
portion of a qafidah in which the poet leaves his original theme to descant 
upon the qualities of the person eulogised. 

6 MS, (A) omits - also Axbs - and - 

«Text harf-i-larf. MS. (B) reads ^-4^ harf-i-harf. 

7 The Turks are called tang-chaskm close-eyed, and the red petals tightly 
folded in the faud are likened to the " t«j ” or red caps of the Qizilbigh. 
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Anti for this reason that tlie assembly of the rose may not be 
^vithout a minstrel, 

The n'ghtingalB has become the lute-player, the rose-bi’anclj 
%vith its buds are the lute ; 

The garment of the rock would have become wet from the 
moisture distilled from the clouds 

Had not the mountain covei’ed its back with the woollen 
cloak 1 of verdure. 

Had not the lightning smitten its goad upon the head of the 
elephant-like cloud 

It would have laid, in ruins the stately edifice of the sky. 

The .garden became the table of Tsa, aud the dew lying on it * 

Looked like salt spriifkled here and there upon that table, 

In order that the people may not receive base gpld from the 
hand of the jasmine, 

The tulip cambist carries hidden undei’ his arm the touch- • 
stone. 

Every perfect thing which is not secure from the defects of 
decay. 

Seems in the sight of the wise and noble but a small thing. 

The beloved of the garden is of perfect beauty but it had 
been well 

485. If this beauty and comeliness had not been separated from it. 

Alas! for that moment when at the instigation of desire the 
army of Dai 

Became emboldened^ to lay waste the garden of roses. 

The time is near at hand when the staff-bearer of the days of 
Autumn 

Will knock with his staff at the gate of the rose-garden. 

The crow will then hold in derision the impassioned* night- 
ingale, 

And the withered petals will lie blackened beneath the 
hundred petalled rose (the sun). 

I Text reads MSS. (A) (B) read kapanak, a felt garment 

which poor persons wear on their backs in winter. QJiJugu-l-l'u^at. 

8 Read j MSS. (A) (B). 

* Text reads but we should read MS. (A). 

* MS. (A) reads for 
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The wind has cast the diadem from the head of the .warden 
gloiy,i 

While the Siparaka sets itself up in antagonism to the cheek 
of th6 rose. 

With a view to the construction of that courtyard of which 

Dai 8 has laid the foundation in the garden, 

Everywhere there lie scattered about bricks of ice and mortar 
of snow, 

[For aged people who have experienced the tyranny of 
Autumn , 

The optician Dai makes spectacles of the crystal ice. 

[Soon will it happen that from fear of the staff of the 
watchman of Dai 

The peopte of the swejli herbs will take to Sight one after 
another].^ 

It is better for the wise man that he determine to make the 
tour of such a garden 

Where the autumn cannot be persuaded to go even by force 
That garden is the rose-garden of the praise of a king of so 
high dignity ° 

That the very angels descend from heaven to frequent his 
Court. 

Murtazafi the king, both of form and reality, inasmuch as he is 
the source of the union of shadow and substance. 

That one who, from the impetuosity of his royal falcon’s 486. 
talons, 


1 U&.JJ laadn afriiz. A red Sower without odonr, colled also TSM- 
Be* (0,»taomb) and SuW-Yaenf. (Barhan-i.Qiti') candatu, 

Love-hes-bleedino: or Oelosia cristata (Cockscomb) N. O. Aniarmithacem. 

8 Siprafc a kerb, which when boiled dyes yellow (Steingasa).' This 
rose translated. Measles has become opponent to the cheek of the 

8 MS. (A) reads for 
* This couplet is in MS. (Aj, as follows.— 

4^6 ^ ^ Jl 

The text reads Jf instead of *^^6 
^ Murfemt. The Chosen. A title of ‘All. 
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Breaks the wing of the heavenly Eagle * as though it were a 
duck. 

Such a king is he that, in the train of the attendants at his 
door, 

Birjis * bears the name Sa‘d, and ‘Ftirid ® that of Zirak. 

The table-steward of the sky, for the use of his lordly table, 
Has brought the Pleiades * in his hand as salt-cellar and salt. 
The moon has become the censer of his ® assembly, and the 
rays of the moon,® 

Are the smoke of the aloes-wood which issues from that 
censer. 

From behind the mirror of the heavens, in accordance with 
the rules of approval, 

Whatever he said, Fate repeated |;he same like a parrot.'? 
[Who else is there whom they can bring into his train, 

We I’ccognise his other competitors, each one of them. 

He beai’S no relation to tyranny -loving strangers, 

The connoisseur perceives the difference between turquoise® 
and glass beads ; 

1 fc.il> Nasrain-i‘falak, The consteliationa Eagle and Lyre. • 

2 Birjis. The planet Jupiter, which is one of the 
Sa^dan, or two auspicious planets, the other being YenuS. 

5 oylhtf. ^Utdrid. The planet Mercury, which is held to rule over intelli- 
gence, hence it has the name 2irafc, intelligent. 

The names Sa‘d and Zirak are commonly given to servants. 

* §uraiyya. The Pleiades ; as being the most beneficial of the 
planets from its influence on the autumnal rains, is called by the Arabs 

The constellation, cf. Job. xxxviii. 31. The poet apparently 
from the form of the constellation itself, and also from 
he compares to the salt grains. If this latter is really the 
case it would be interesting, as the nebula of the Pleiades is claimed to have 
been comparatively recently discovered, first by photography. 

6 MS. (A) reads >5 for cyj. 

* The expression j*^ jirnui-qmnar is not very clear, and properly 
would hardly bear the meaning given to it in the translation. The word f 
jirm is said to be used in the sense of the separate members of the body 
(see Lane s. c.) and on this analogy the word is here translated rays. 

7 The text has here a footnote saying that in two MSS. there follows here 

In matl^H n niz mashhilr asti So MS. (B). ■ 

S To look each morning upon the turquoise is said to enhance the brilliancy 
of tho eyes. It is also said that the wearer of a Turquoise so set that it 
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Virtual justice and the decree of courts ate mistakes, 

For this reason that this question was decided in the case of 
Faddak*- 

The widow of time, since she was not meet for marriage. 

He divorced her openly and irrevocably, then he left her.] ® 

The following opening couplet of his^ is also well-known : — 

Terse. 

In this grief-populated world joy has departed from my 
sorrowful heart,* 

We are quite accustomed to grief to such an extent has joy 
been forgotten. 

Verse. 

We have been defamed because of the crime of love, as the 
devotee is blamed for his hypocrisy ; 

Both of us are defamed, but what a vast difference there is 
between us ? 

The following is also his : — 

Verse. 

Come not out, for you will be the calamity ® of the ago, 

We shall be slain and you will be disgraced. 

The following qasidah also® is a very happy production of his 

Every man who sets his heart upon worldly desires 

In the judgment of men of wisdom is not wise ; 

touches the skin may fall from any height without injury, as tho stone attracts 
to itself the whole force of the blow. Mani Maid I., p. 88. It is also sup- 
posed to change colour with the state of the wearer’s health. The Turquoise 
is commonly worn set in an amulet. 

1 Faddak was a village which belonged to the prophet Muhammad. After 
bis death, when his daughter Fat.imah had assumed pohsessioa, the Khajifab 
took it from her by force, saying, “ I have beard the prophet say ‘ we 
prophets will not leave legacies to our heirs bat what is left at oar death will 
be given in charity.’ ” 

k The verses in brackets are omitted from MS. (A). 

* MS. (A) omits jt- 

4 Text reads Ji jf MSS. (A) (B) read 

oAj (J^ jt (3^ grief for her the joy of love has left 

my sorrowful heart. 

‘ MSS. (A) (B) read Aui for « Ixiaert after MS, {A). 


mv 



His death occurred iu the year 952 H, in the Dakkan and for 
the tarii^ of his decease the words Tabi^u ahl-i-l-bait ^ were 
devised. 

Another is K&waja Aiyub* ibn Khwfija Abal-barakat,^ who 
was one of the hereditary grandees of Mawara-an-nahr. Both 
father and son, in spite of their excellencies acquired^ and inherit- 
ed, have become proverbial for indifference, the one in ‘Iraq and 
Khurasan, and the other iu Kilbul and Hindustan. This ilAm- 
iakhah has no room to I'elate their circumstances in detail, but they 
ai'o related iu many other places, and are well-known. It is said 
tliat TOiw'aja Abfi-I-bai’akat ^ read the following viatja^ ® of one 
of his own poems on the learned men of the age.'!' 

Verse. 

The field of my hope became parched, and a famine of faith- 
fulness followed.® 

Either this wa.s from the fire of our heart, or that in the cloud 
of our eye there remained no rain. 

By way of fault-finding some one said to him that the yU ( h ) 
in the last hemistich was meaningless, and in its place lie should 
have written h't ( 13 ). The Khw’aja repeated the follow'ing (^//t‘a /4 
extempore by way of excuse ; • 

QiVah, 

Whatever come.s before men of discrimination, 

They do not draw lines by way of criticism. 

They take the dots either above or below (as may be required) 

Wise men are not bound by simple dots. 

They read ya ( b ) and carefully consider, 

They do not read { b ) but make it /« ( 0 ) in error.-’ 


I MSS. (A) (B) TaUu^dhl-U-lait. Follower of the pcopl, 

uf the House. Bete Qur'an, xxxiii. 33. The text omits the artielo Jt befon 
which is correct, as the date reqiih'ed is 952. 

S Text reads ® MS. (A) reads Ahn-l^buml-ah. 

4 MS. (B) roads for 5 ms. (A; again reads a-?!- 

8 MS. (A) omits _ 7MSS. (A){B) omit hero. 

‘i MS, (A) roads j U <xS:> 

« There is great cleverness of construction in fho origiiial qii’nh, in lli 
last line wn .«;h()iild road iSliSq I'i-ftinjorm/ for and iu the l.i. 

but two for MS. (A). 



He also wrote a qasldah in imitation of Salman Sawajl,^ of 
which the following is the opening couplet :~ 

Fe?‘se. 

I burn with the fever of love, and my head is racked with the 
pain of separation, 

My soul comes to my lips, but ray beloved comes not to me ; 

[Since the fire of ray heart burns in my body like the flame 
in a lamp 

My skirt has been rent and my garment tom upon my head].* 

And the following two poems are taken from a qasldah which 
he wrote to satirise the Qazi of Nishapur : — 

Ferses. 

A certain theologian wrote contrary to the religious law of 
the Prophet, s 

There was nothing of that kind written in the books. 

He wrote that honey is unlawful and wine lawful to be used 
because (said he) the latter is the juice of the vine and the 
former the spume of the bee. 

To the wife who went* to complain of her husband to the 489., 
Qazi, saying I get no enjoyment of sense from him, 

He replied, If he has become enfeebled and weak, 

It is right that he should employ a hireling in his place. 
The*'Khw^a in his poems sometimes uses the taJchalkts ^ of 
Ayub and sometimes that of Piraqi ; the following ffka^al is by 
him : — 

Verse. 

Lovely rose-branch, whose stature is straight as the cypress, 

Thou hast twined a line of emerald around thy lips, 

The last lines also mean — 

Either they read and consider carefully 

Or they do not read lest they should make mistakes. 

1 Salman SawajI, whose surname was Ja1aln-d-dln Muhammad, was a cele- 
brated poet, a native of Saw a, and flourished in the reigns of Shaikh Hasan 
Jafayer and his son Sultan Aweis. He died 779 A. H. (Beale, 0. B. D.) 

2 Not in MS. (B). & MSS. (A) {B) 

4 MSS. (A) (B) read for 

^ Poetical name, 'naia-de'plume. - 


[ 6;M ] 

Thy form is straight like the letter Alif [may his shadow be 
lengthened), ' 

And thine eyebrows are extended like the madda over the 
Alif.t 

Thou hast cast the die of acceptance on the words of others, 

Bat through the words of lovers thon has drawn the line of 
refusal; 

Thou endui-est troubles, do niot attempt to draw her, 0 painter 
of Chin, 

Wert thou to draw a hundred, never would there come eyes 
and locks like her’s. , 

Fir^l, be not over-desirous of the wealth of union with her. 

Thou hast suffered boundless tyranny and spite at the hands 
of thy beloved.2 

The king, who has now taken refuge in Grod’s pardon, in spite of 
that unseemly behaviour was excessively fond of the Khwajah. 

Accordingly, so® desirous was he of his society that he joined 
him in the marriage-bond to one of the Begams, in the hope* that 
he would adopt th6 manner of life of people of probity and 
rectitude, but the Kbwajah was held so close a prisoner® by his 
evil habits, that he could not abide companionship with the king. 

Verse. 

When once evil habits have taken possession of the nature 

They will never Jeavedt till the day of death. 

490. He put forward various flimsy pi^etexts to that end, and not 
even contenting himself with this, one day while* in tlie king’s 
assembly he was guilty of ja. breach of decorum which one blushes 
to mention. The kmg, out of the exceeding Idndliness and good- 
ness of his nature, overlooked hia fault, and merely remarked, 
My dear TCliwaja what sort of manners are these ! ” The Kbwaja 
sought permission to proceed to Makka the revered, the blessed,® 
and after duly setting in order the requisites for his journey and the 

i An Alif I with a curved line written across it horizontally f is called A Ji/ 
mamduda. This cross line was originally the word mudd which means 
lengthening or prolonging. 

* MS.j[B). transposes the two last lines. 3 MS. (A). jjnJ JI omits 

* (A) reads aT AjU 0. 6 MS. (A) reads 

* MS. (A) omits MS. (B) omits 



[ 635 1 

requirements for a sea-voyage, i lie bade him farewell. When he 
embarked he enquired of bis companions, what* are the advantages 
of going thither? They replied, “ Purification from past sms 
He reioined, “ I will wait then till I have fulfilled the catalogue of 
sins and then he purified, so that I may have no further desire to 
sin Thus he remained destitute of that grace, and abandoning 
himself to his desires, gave the rein to his passions. Sultan 
Bahadur of Gujrat in consideration of pleasant companionship aud 
t.ood-fellowslnp, appointed* him a daily allowance of one ashraft 
for his expenditure. One day when he was passing through the 
bazar of Ahmadabad, seeing the Khwaja in the Tirfauliya mosque, 
he reined back and with great kindness and emfvessemmt asked 
» How is the Khwaja faring ? ” He replied “ On the fare which 
YOU have allotted me, one of my limbs even cannot obtain sufficient 
sustenance, why do you ask such a question ?” Sultam Bahadur 
notwithstanding this rudeness doubled his allowance.'S^ ^ 

Just at that time too Shah Tahir Dakkaui came to Gujrat 
with all pomp and circumstance on the occasion of his embassage 
from Nizam ^lah Dakkani, and having heard such high praise 
of the iwaja, arrived at his house, which had neither a mat nor 
a pitcher of water. A very pleasant colloquy followed, each 
reciting his own and hearing the other’s verses, and on the next 

1 jU MS. (A). The test reads J Af and adds a footnote 

■ saying that this is the reading of all three MSS.fand also anggests that we 
shonld perhaps read (A.) is however evidently .arrect here. 

* MS. (A) reads 

s Read here ' MS. (A.), instead of the reading in the text 

6 TlJt a gold coin weighing ten mdshas, which first obtained 

currency in the reign of Ashraf Pad^ah i&hiaMU-l-luskSt). ^ 

« MS. (A) reads for The word tirpauLiya iy 

Sanskrit word, meaning hariny three doors. It does not 

i 3 meant,butHnnterinthe Gazetteer of India. Vol. I, pp. 97-98, » 

of the architecture of Ahmadabad, points out the compromise of form between 
Hindu or Jain, and Muhammadan types. He says “Even the mosques 
Hindu or Jain in their details, with a Saracenic arch thrown m occasionally 
not from any constructive want, bat as a symbol of Islam. 

1 MS. (A) omits t» 
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491. 6ay, after arranging all the requirements of hospitality, with, a 
a horse, and a hag of coin and valuable gifts in his own 
lodging, sent the KhwSja an invitation. In the warmth of their 
meeting and the enthusiasm of their conversation, suddenly the 
conversation turned upon.*^ religion and sects. The TThwaja. 
enquired of the ^ah, what is the reason that the Shi‘ahs among 
you say such unbecoming things regarding the companions of the 
Prophet on him be peace? He answered *0 ur jurisconsults * have 
decided that cursing (lahi) is an element of faith (Im an).’ The 
Khwaja rejoined, ‘ Curses on a faith of which cursing is an ele- 
ment.’ The Shah was astounded at this, and their colloquy came 
to au end, and that urbanity and courtesy which he had thought 
to shew remained hidden by the curtain of his anger, and was 
lost. E’inally he departed thence in wretchedness and ignominy 
to the Dakkan, and had an interview ® with Nizam Shah, who 
likewise sent all that was necessary to his honourable reception, 
and received him cordially, but neither there could the Khwaja 
remain, owing* to his perverse temper and his want of self- 
restraint, till by leaving the world he freed himself from the 
torment of existence. 

Verse. 

My heart, be patient for that stern-hearted friend, 

Is sitting and grieving sore ^ at his own unhappy fate. 

Verse. 

Where was the black horse ? whither did I wend ? 

Who am I, aud what words are these ? hut what can I do, for 
the rein of my restive, hasty® and audacious pen has been 
turned in this direction, and words have leapt forth beyond the 
area of my control. Were it not so, I know that it is no virtue 
to pry into faults, while to carp at tl^e vices of others, shutting 
one’s eyes to one’s own defects is the acme of shortsightedness. 

I MSS. (A) (B) insert jA before 

S Mvjtdhidin. Muitahid (one who strives) is tbe highest attain 

able title among Muslim divines. See Hnghes’ Diet, of Islam, s. v, and ljma‘. 

3 MS. (A) oliV 

* MS. (A) 0^31. MS. (B) reads for 

t MS. (A) reads for ^ MS, (A) jj Aki. 


The wicked sees aii the vices of otliers. 

From tlie pitcher t hut dh^tib 

God Ho is glorified aud-exalted, preserves all of us from that 
which is wrong and improper, and as at this time * the writer has 
not witli him a selection from the anthologies of the eloquent and 
learned poets, accordingly he has found it necessary to restrict 
himself^ to the brief mention of these few poets hy way of an 

example. i 

Should this inconstant and transitory life give a lew days res- 
pite and should the days, in opposition to their usual habit afford 
assistance, and should Fate give its help, he will make mention 
of the poets of former times, and the contemporary poets ot 
Hindustan, especially of those whom In' has seen or heard and 
appreciated in his own lifetime, together with extracts from their 
poems included in their biographies. ^ 

Mine is the endeavour, its perfection is from God.'' Should this 
not come to pas.s, this much will suffice as a memorial of the 
author. 

Qita'h. 

If I I’emain in life, I will repair 

The garment which exile has rent ; 

If I should die, ^ accept this my excuse, 

Many are tlie hope.s which crumble into dust. 


1 Tiiis proverb in 


jther is welUkrown. The Arabic proverb 


mjg aJUj JS Every ve-ssel exudes irvhafc it eouuvins. 

8 MS. (A) 

i &iJt MS. (A) (B) witich omit 
6 MSS. (A) (B) 
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The uurahers refer to the page* ; n «t»nds for footnote. 


Aaron of Scripture, 802 n 2. 

AbaMi, the nuh dhd-i-‘ul'mya, or nine 
heavens, 176 n 2. 

Abardhan, town of, 84 ii. See 
Bardhan. 

Abardin, totvn of, 84 n. See Bavdhan. 

Ahaward, city of, 80 n. See under 
Abiward. 

‘Abbas ibn ‘Abdu-l-MntlaHb, uncle of 
the Prophet Muhammad," 74 n 2. 

‘Abbas, Dynasty of, ISn 1. Blouse 
of, 671 « 2. See also under the 
‘Abbasides. 

‘Abbas Khan, the Historian of ^ir 
Shah, 461 » 10. 

‘Abbasides, the, 17, 310. See also 
above under ‘Abbas. 

‘Abdu-l-‘Azxz, one of the Amirs of 
Babar, 4(41. 

‘Abdu-l-‘Aziz Khan, the son of 
‘Abdu-llab Khan, the Ozbak king, 
882 and » 5. 

‘Abdn-l-Ghafiir Lari, Maulavi, — a 
celebrated Shaia, 588. 

1 


‘Abdu-l'Haiyy, Shaikh, son of Shaikh 
Jamili Kanbawi of Dihli,-— a poe 
of ihe time of Islem Shah. 526 and 
a 7. 

‘Abdn-l-9amid ibn Abi-l-Uadid al- 
Mn‘tazili, author of the Sharh-i- 
■VnJi^u-l-Baldghah, 458 «. 3. 

‘Abdu-1-Ka‘bah ibn Abi Qubafah, orb 
ginal name of Abu 
successor of Muhammad, 106 n 1. 

‘Abdu-llab, one of the best of names 
608 » 6. 

‘Abdu-llab M^waini of Baiana, Sbai^, 
-—one of the learned and holy men 
of the time of Sultan Sikandar 
Lodi, 424. 

Abdu-lHh Khan Osbak, one of the 
Amirs of Humaynn, 694. 

‘Abdu-llab ]^an, the Ozbak king of 
"RTiUTSsan, 582 and H 6. 

‘Abdu-llah Hiyazi, Miyan Shai^,— 
a Niylzi Af^an who adopted the 
manners of a Mahdi, 608, ■509, 510, 
512, 618,620. 


‘Ab(3u-llah of Sultanpur, Mulla,— 
ShaikJm-l-Isldm and ^adru-a-Sadiir 
under Islem Shah, 506 and n 2, 
513, £14, 515, 517, 518, 519, 521, 
523, 525, 534. 

'Abdu-llah TnlumhI of Dihli, Shai]A, 
— one of tho great and learned men 
of the time of Sultan Sikandar 
Lodi, 426 and n 10, 427, 429. 

‘Abdn-llah ibn az-Zubair, sovereign 
of and ‘Iraq, 287 n 2. 

‘Abdn-l-Malik ibn Marwan, of the 
Umayyad dynasty of Khalifahs, 
12 % n 1 and 2, 18 % 1. 

‘Abdu-l-Malik ibn Nuh Samani, Amir, 
— last of tho Samani dynasty, 16 
and n 2. 

‘Abdu-l-MtitJ:alib, grandfather of 
Muhammad the Prophet, 2n 5. 

‘Abdn-l-Qadir ibn Mnluk Shah 
Badaoni, author of the MuntaMdbu- 
t-Tawdrl^, 8. See under al-Badaoni. 

‘Abdu-l-Qadir, son of Nizam Shah 
Bahri, ruler of the Dakkan, 625 n 3. 

‘Abdu-r-Ealjmau, one of the best of 
names, 603 n 5. 

‘Abdu-r-Raljman Jami, Mnlla Nuru-d- 
Din, 32 n 2. See under Jami. 

'Abdu-r* Rahman ibn Muijim, mur- 
derer of ‘All, 207 n 6. 

‘Abdu-r-RashTd, son of Sultan Mahmud 
^aznawi, Sultan of ^aznin, 50. 

‘Abdu-r-Rashid Snltiini, Sa'adat 
Khan. — one of the Amirs of Sultan 
Mahmud Shah of Dihli, 349. 

‘Abdu-r-Razzaq ibn Ahmad ibn 
Hasan Mairaandi, — Wazir of Sulfiau 
Maudud Ghaznawi, 60, Same as 
Khwlja Imam Abul-Path ‘Abdinr- 
RazzSq, (7. v.). 


‘Abdu-s-sadr Hajib-i-Khass. Qizi, — 
of the Amirs of Mubarak Shah of 
Dihli, 393 n 3. 

‘Abid, Qazi,— a poet of the reign of 
Piruz Shah of Dihli, 341 and n 2. 
‘Abid Khan, the Ozbak king of 
Khurasan. 582 n 5. 

Ab-i-Siyah. See the Kali Nadi, 
378 wl. 

Abiward, a city of Khurasan, also 
called Abaward and Baward, 29 n 
6,43 712. 

Abi-werd, same as Abiward (q. v.). 
Abkand, bill of, 438 n 7, 

Abkh, town, 445 7i 3. 

Abrabam, 154 n. 8, 155 n, 207 and n 

4, 234, 488 71 5. 

Ahsantm (Absinthium), herb, 586 n. 
Abtar, name of a noxious serpent, 426 
’ 71 9. 

Abu ‘Abdu-llah Mubammad, ibn Abi-1- 
Uasan Isma'il al-Bu^ari, the cele- 
brated Imam, 6 71 3, See under 
Bukhari. 

Abu ‘Abdu-llah Muhammad ibn Omar 
ar-Razi,— -a doctor of the ghSfi'ite 
sect, 73 71 I . See under Fa kh rn-d- 
Din Razi. 

Abu ‘All Hasan. the Kotwal of Ghaznin, 
and Dlwdn of the kingdom under 
Sultan Maudud Ghaznawi,47. 48, 49, 
Abu ‘Ali Husain bin ‘Abdu-llah, com- 
. monly known as Ibn Sina (Avicen- 
na), 533 71 1. 

Abu ‘Ali Sinjuri, — a contemporary of 
Sultan Mahmud of Ghaznin. 20. 

Abu Bakr, the first ^alifah, 3 H 6, 
69 n 2 , 106 and n 1, 149 n, 156 n 

5, 157 n, 15R n 1 , 303 n 4, 604 n 5, 
625 n 3. See under as-Siddiq. » 
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Abu Bakr Dolaf ibil Jalidar (or Ja'far) 
ibn Yunus ash-ShiblJ, a celebrated 
Muhammadan Saint, 59 and n 1, 

Abu Bakr ibn Muhammad ‘Ali 
Samarqandi, Amir RuhanI, — one of 
the most learned men of the time of 
Sttl!;an gbamsu-d-Din lyal-Timish, 
93 and n 2. 

Abu Bakr Khan, a prince of the family 
of ‘Alau-d-Din Khilji, 291. 

Abu Bakr Khan, a relation of Muham- 
mad Khan the ruler of Nagor, 423 
n 11. 

Abu Bakr ]^an, afterwardn Abu Bakr 
ghih, son of Zafar Khan, the grand- 
son of Sultan Firoz, 341, 342, 343, 
344, 346, 346. 

Abu Bakr Muhammad ibn Zakariya 
ar-Razi, known as Rhazes, the 
famous physician, 30 u 1. 

Abu Bakr Shah. See under Abu Bakr 
Khan, son of Zafar Khan. 

Abu Bakr Tf'si IJaidari, chief of the 
sect of Qalandars, 234. 

Abu Firas Hammam, son of Ghalib, 
the poet known as al-Farazdaq (q. 
V.), 287 n 1. 

Abu ^anlfah, Imam, — founder of the 
Uanafite School of jurisprudence, 
67 »1. 

Abu Hanifah, a poet of the time of 
Sultan Nasiru-d-Din Mahmud Shah 
of Bihli, 134 n 3. 

Abu Ishaq, son of Alptigin, governor 
of Gh azni. 13 n 1, 14 and n 1. 

A.bu Ja'far al-Mansur, the ‘Abhiside 
Khalifah. 74 n 2. 

Abu-I-‘Abbas ibn Mamun, Khwarazm 
ghah, — a contemporary of Sultan 
Mahmud of Ghaznin, 23; 


Abu-l-‘Abbas, al-Qadir billahi Aljmad 
ibn Ishaq ibn al-Muqtadir, the 
‘Abbaslde Khalifah, 17 and n 2. 

Ahu-l- Ajsdd, Father of bodies, a name 
for Sulphur, 340 u 2. 

Abn-l-‘Ala Ganjawi, master of the 
poet Khaqani, 583 n 4. 

Abn-l-‘Ala.’ al-Ma‘arri, the Arab 
poet, 183 n 1. 

Abu-l~Arxoah, Father of spirits, a 
name for Quicksilver, 340 n 2. 

Abu-l-Baqa, Amir, one of the Amirs 
of Humayun, 465, 560, 573. 

Abu-l-Barakah, 632 nn 3 and 5. Same' 
as the next (g. v.). 

Abn-l-Barakat of Mawarau-n-Nahr, 
Khwaja, 632 and nn 8 and 5. See 
the above. 

Abu-l-Faraj Runi, the Ustad, a cele- 
brated poet of the time of Sultan 
Ibrahim Ghaznawi, Saiyyidu-s- 
Salfitin, 53 n, 54 and n 1. 

Abu-l-Fatb ‘Abdur-Razzaq, grandson 
of I^asan Maimandi, Khwaja 
Imam, — Wazir of Sultan Maudud 
Ghaznawi. 47, 60. 

Ahu-l-Fatb, Miyan ShailA, son of 
ghaikh-allahdiyah of Khairabad, 
646 and n 1. 

Abu-l-Fath al-Mti‘tazid billahi, sixth 
of the '^Ahbasi Khalifahs in Egypt, 
327 n 6. 

Abu-1- Fatb Sultan Afghar, one of the 
Amirs of the Qizilbash, 575 n 3, 

Abu-l-Fatb of Thanesar, Miyan, — a 
learned doctor of the time of Islem 
giiah,513. 

Abul-Fazl ‘AllamI, — the celebrated 
minister of Akbar and author of 
the AinA-AJchari, 26 » 2, 27 n 1. 52 
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n 3, 384 71 3, 408 u 1, 410 n 4, 4X5 
71 4, 417 « 7, 503 « 3. 

Abxi-1-Fazl Zangi, of Bust, — a con- 
temporary of Snljan Mandud Gdiaz- 
nawx, 47. 

Abal Feda, Annales, 167 n 4. 

Abul Feda, Geography of, 14 n 3, 
15 n and nn Z and 5, 17 a 4, 23 a 
1, 27 a 1 and 2, 30 « and a 1, 34 aa 
.1,2 and 3, 35 a 2, 36 aa 2 and 10, 
42 a 1, 43 7ia 1, 3 and 4, 46 a 1, 
50 a 2, 67 a 1, 7l a 3, 147 a 1, 
167 a 4, 265 a 5 

Abn-l-Fida’, See under Abul Feda. 
Abu-l-Haris Sinjar ibn Malakshah 
ibn Alp Arslan, the Seljuq, 167 a 
3. See under Sinjar. 

Abu-l-IJasan ‘Ali ibn Abi-l-Karam 
Muhammad ash-Sharbilm. Shaikh, 
commonly known as Ibnu-1-Aslr, 
624 a 8. 

•Abu-1- ilasan ‘All, Sultan, son of Suljan 
Mas'ud Ghaznawi. 50 and a 1. 
Abu-l-Hirs Mansur Samini, Amir, 
14 a 1. See under Mansur ibn 
Nuh. 

Abu-l-Majdud, son of Sultan Mas'ud 
Ghaznawi, 37 and a 6. 

Abu-1-Ma‘ali, Shah, one of the great 
Amirs of Humayun, 592, 594, 596, 
597. 

Abu-l-Mujahid, son of Saltan Mas'nd 
Ghaznawi, 37 and a 6. 

Abu-l-Najm Amir Aiyiiz, 33 n 3. See 
under Aiyaz. 

Abu-l-Qasim Beg, one of the Amirs 
of Hamayun, 474. 

Abu-l-Qasim Firdausi, the famous 
poet, author of the Shah Kdmah, 
32 7i 1. See under Firdausi. 


Abu-l-Qasim Ibrahim. Sultan, non of 
Mas'ud, son of Mahmud of Ghaznin. 
53, See under Ibrahim Sayyidn-s- 
Salatin. 

Abu-l-Qasim Mahmud, son of Snljan 
Maudfid Ghaznawi. 48. 
Abu-l-Qasim-i-ITuh. sou of Mansur, 
sou of Nuh Samani, Amir, 14 n 1. 
See under Nuh, son of Mansur, son 
jof Nuh Samani. 

Abu-I-Wahid Farighi, Shai]a, a poet 
of the time of Humayun, 616 and 
21 4, 617 and n 6, 618. See tho 
next. 

Abn-l-Wajd Farighi, Shaildi, 616 n 4, 
617 and n 6, 618. Same aa the 
above (q. v.). 

Abu-l-Wajid Farighi, ShaiMi, 616 ■» 4 
See the two above. 

Abu Mansur Zangi, brother of Abn-I 
Pa?l of Bust iq. v.), 47. 

Abfi Muhammad ‘ Abdu-r-IlabmSu ibu 
Yahin ibn Yunas Aljigili, the 
Khatib of Samarqand, 159 «. 

Abu Muhammad ibn Adam Sana! al 
Hakim, 85 n 1. See under Efakim 
Sanai, 56 » 2. 

Abil Muhammad al-HaJjaj, son of 
Yusuf ibn al-Hakam as-§aqafi, 
12 n 1. See under al-HajjaJ, 

Abu Muhammad Nizamii-d-Diu 
Ahmad, the celebrated poet Nizami* 
298 n 4. See under Sh^ uikb Nizami 
Ganjawi. 

Abu-n-Najra Amir .Aiyaz, 33 n 3. See 
under Aiyaz, 

Abu-n-Najm Ahmad Manuchihri 
Dama gh ani. Ilakim, — a Poet of the 
time of Sultan Mas'iid Ghaznawi, 
4671 4. 
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Abu Nasr Ahtnad ibn Muhammad ibn 
‘Abdus-Samad, Wazir of the Ghaz- 
nawi Snltaus, 46. 

Abu Na?r Muhammad bin Ahmad, — 
one of the Amirs of Sultan Mandud 
of Ghaznin, 47. 

Abu Nazar ‘Abdu-l-‘AzTz ibn Mansur. 
Hakim, the poet known as ‘Asjadi, 

' 17 7!, 3. 

Abu Qahafah. See Abu Quhfifah. 

Abu Qn^afah, father of Abu Bakr 
asrSiddlq, the first of the Khalifabs. 
106and7!-l. 

Aburija, Malik Musamu-d-Din or 
Mujiru-d-Dln, — one of the Amirs 
of Snltan Mul.iammad Tughlaq 
Shah, SOS, 308. 

Abu Sa‘id ‘Abdullah ibn Abu-l-Masan 
‘All Bai?awi, Qasjl,— author of the 
Nisamu-t-TawinM:, 34 n 8. See 
under Bai?awl. 

Abu §huja‘ Muhammad, son of Oha- 
kirbeg Baud, son of Mikail Saljilqi, 
anrnamed ‘Azdu-d-Daulah Alp 
Arslan, third monarch of the 
Saljuqiyah dynasty, 35 and n 1. 
See under Alp Arshin. 

Abu Taher (TfShir), chief of the Kar- 
matian sect of Muslim heretics, 
21 wl. 

Abu Talib, uncle of the Prophet 
Mubamroad and father of ‘Ali, 74 
®2,105»2. 

Abu Tfilib family, 74 n 2. See the 
above. 

Abil I’alib of ‘Iraq, Mir Say y id, — 
a contemporary of Islem Shah, 505. 

Ahu Talib Muhammad ibn Mika’il 
ibn Saljiiq, Buknu-d-Din Tughral 
Beg, 42 II 3, See under Tughral 


Beg, founder of the Saljiiq dy» 
nasty. 

Abu ‘Umar Minhajn-d-Din ‘Usman 
ibn Sirajn-d-Din al-Jnzjani, author 
of the Tdbaqat-i-Ndsiri, 127 n 2. 
See nnder Minhaj-i-Siraj. 

Abyssinian slave.?, 334. 

Acesines, the, — the river Chenab, 23 
n 3. 

Aconite plants, 586 n. ■ 

‘Ad, tribe of, — a pi'e-bi.storic tribe of 
Arabs.. 261 n 6, 499 and n 5. 

Adam, 4, 144 «, 2, 200 n, 304, 320 n 4, 
422, 449 7! 8. 

Adam Ghakkar, or Gbakkar. Snltiin, 
— a contemporary of Islem ghah 
and HnmiiyQn, 503, 583, .592 and 
n 4. The name is also spelt Ghakar. 

Adam Kiikar, Malik, —one of the 
Amii’s of Sttllan Ibrahim Lodi, 431. 
432. 

Adam Lodi, Malik, — one of the Amirs 
of Snlhin Sikandar Lodi, 419. 

‘AddiPaf, enmity, 576 n 5, 577 n. 

Adesar, Eli of Satgarh, — oontem* 
porary of Firuz Shah, 329 n 5. 

‘Adil Khan, brother of Sarang Qau, 
the ruler of Dipalpur, 349 and «, 5. 
‘Adil ]aan, Malik Nasiru-1-Mnlk, 
the governor of the Doab, 364, 359. 

‘Adil Khan, son of Shir Shah, 476, 
477, 479, 486, 487, 488, 489, 490, 
492. 

Aditya, name of the Sun in Sanskrit 
as being the orig.in of all things, 
79 712 . 

Adjmere, same as Ajmir (g. u.), 129 
n 2, 

‘Adi Khan Stir. 560 n 11. See under 
‘Adli. 
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‘A (111, popular name of Sultan Mn- 
bammad Adil, son of Nizam Khan 
Sur, formerly Mnbariz Khan {q. v.), 
536, S37, 638, 539, 540, 541, 542, 
544, 545, 648, 550,552, 555, 6 66 
and n 5, 567, 558, 592. 

Adonis, 104 n 2. 

Adwantgarh; fortress, 422 n, 2. 

Afalu-t-tafyU, 515 and n 6. 

Afgans, 80 n ,5. See under the 
Af gh ans. 

Af gh an. Malik, 334, — of the Maliks of 
Firoz Shah. 

Af gh anistan. 362 n 2, 466, 520. 

Afghiinpur, 259, 300. 

A fghiins, the, 44, 80 n 5, 129 n 2, 399, 
436, 439, 440, 443, 444, 457, 458, 
460, 470, 471, 477, 479, 487, 489, 
490, 498, 499, 500, 501, 602, 603 
n 2, 513, 517, 520, 526, 528, 537, 
643, 549, 551, 552, 554, 6 68, 686, 
688, 590, 592, 593, 694, 595, 697, 
598. 

'Afif, the Historian. See Sliams-i- 
Siraj ;Afif. 

Afiajjiin (Plato), 520 and n 7, 533. 

Afrasiab, an ancient king of Turan, 
52, 116 n 5, 180 n 2, 435. See also 
the next. 

Afrasyab, 410. Same as the above 
q. V. 

Africa, 167 n 4. 

Afshtlr, name of a Turk! tribe, 672 
and n 8. 

Afzala-d-Dm Ibrahim ibn ‘AH an- 
Najjar, the famous poet Khaqani, 
583 n 4. 

Agha Mubammad Baqir MajlisT, 
author of the 110 

71 3. 


Agham, Kitabu-l-, 527 n 3. 

Agin-i-bdli^, 606 n 4. 

Agra, city of, 70 n 4, 341 n 1, 386 n 
3, 408 n 1, 414, 419 and n 3, 420, 
42'1 and n. 4, 423, 425, 430, 431, 
433,435, 442, 444, 445, 446, 447, 
451, 452, 453, 455, 456, 458, 45S. 
461, 462, 463, 464, 467, 472, 474, 
476 n 5, 486 and n 6, 487, 488, 489, 
490, 492, 493, 495, 513, 615, 618, 
521,526,542, 547, 548, 549, 550, 
551, 552, 566, 573, 597, 610, 617. 

Agra road, 386 n 3, 

Agra, Sarkar or district of, 70 nn 3 
and 4, 425 n 4. 

Agra, §ubah or province of, 365 n 8, 
410 n 4. 

Abar, ancient town in the Baland- 
shahr district, 395 and n 4, 396, 
646 and n- 4. 

Ahawan, a Bhagat boy, named 
Mnjahid Khan by ‘Adli, 567 » 8. 

Ahld-Sunnah wa jama‘ak, a name of 
the Sunnis, 626 n 2. 

Ahl-i-Sunnat, a name ot the Sunnis, 
626 n 1. 

Aljmadabad, capital of Gnjrat, 867 
and nn 3 and 4, 454, ' 455, 635 and 
n 6. 

Aliraad ibn *Abdu?-§amad, Khwajah, 
47. Wazir of Snljan Mandud of 
Ghaznin. 

Ahmad Abu-l-‘Abbas, son of al- 
MuwafEaq bi-llab ai-‘Abba8i, 458 
7i 3. 

Ahmad Aiyaz, Khwaja-i-Jahan (q . «,), 
Malik, — of the Maliks of Sultan 
Muhammad Tughlaq Shah, 304, 
315, 323, 328. 

Ahmad ‘AH, Maulawi, editor of the 
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Ahmad, son of Amir Zhnsru of Dihli, 
a poet, 3S9, 340. 

Ahmad Chap, Malik, Vazir of Sul1;an j 
Jalalu-d-Din Khilji, 238, 241, 243, 
248 and n 6. 

Ahmad Danyal, father of Nizamu-d" 
Din Anliya, the celebrated Muham- 
madan Saint, 266 n 1. 

Ahmad ibn Ilasan Maimandi, Yazir 
of Snlfan Mas'ud, son of Maljmud 
of dfhaznin, 35, 

Ahmad Jilwani the First, Sulfin, ruler 
of Baiana, 414. See also under 
Abmad Khan Jilwani. 

AJimad Junaid, Mulla, 486 and n 1. 
Same as the next. 

A^mad Jund, Mulla, 486 and n 1. 
Same as the above. 

A{jmad Kathu, Shai]^, 867 and n 8. 
Surnamed Ganjba^sh, the name is 
also written Kbattu, 

Ahmad Khan, brother of A'sjara 
Humayun Lodi,— one of the Amirs 
of Sultan Ibrahim, son of Sultan 
Sikandar Lodi,. 434. 

Ahmad Khan Jilwani, ruler of Baiana, 
405. See also under Sultan Ahimad 
Jilwani. 

Aljmad ^an, the Governor of Karra 
under Sulj;ln Ibrahim, son of Sultan 
Sikandar Lodi, 434. 

Ahmad ]Oian, son of Khan-i-Jahan 
Lodi, styled A'zam Khan Humayiin, 
416 and « 11. 

Ahmad Khan, son of Khan-i-Khanan 
Farmali, — of the Amirs of Sult.an 
Sikandar Lodi, 418 and nil. \ 

Ahmad Khan Lodi.— one of the Amirs ' 


of Snltan Ibrahim, son of 
Sikandar Lodi, 434. 

A^mad Kh an Sur, one of the con- 
sins of Sher Shah, assumes 
title of Snltan Sikandar, 542. 
under Sultan Sikandar Sur. 

Ahmad Khattu, Shni^, 857 n 3, 
surnamed GanjbaMjsh, The name 
is also written Kathu. 

Alimad Lachin. Malik,— one of the 
Maliks of Sultan 
Tu^laq Shah, 31.3. 

Ahmad, Malik, son of Amir Khusru 
the famous poet of Dihli, 339, 

Ahmad, Malik, brother of ‘Imadu-l- 
Mulk Malimud ^asau, the 
of Multan, 392, 

Ahmad, son of Muhammad, son 
Sultan Mahmud ^aznawi, 45 and 
n 2, 46. 

Ahmad Niyal Tigin, Amir, treasurer 
of Sultan Mas'ud, son of Mahmud 
of Ghaznin, 36 and n n 6, 8 and 9. 

Ahmad Shah, Sultan, the ruler 
Gujarat, 3.57 nnS and 4, 379 and 
« 2 . 

Ahriman, the Satan of the Persians, 
280 and n 3. 

Aibak, soubriquet of Sultan 
Din Lakba khsh . the rnlar of 
77 and n 2. 

Aimah grants of land, 496 and n 1, 

lin-i-Ahhan, the, 8 w 3, 13 ti and 
n 1, 14 n .3, 15 n 2> I'F n 4, 19 n 
and « 6, 23 n 3, 24 « 2, 25 nn I 
and 5, 26 n 2, 27 n 4, 28 n 2, 34 « 5, 
36 A 10, 48 M 1, 62 « 3, 62 « 2, 65 
I Jt I, 67 w 3, 69 tm 2 and 6, 71 n 8, 72 
/.’• 4, 76 n, 81 n 2, 82 n-n 3 and 5, 
84 )■ 2, 87 ft 1, 91 n 2, 92 ft 2, 05 


w 5, 124 n 4, 125 n 3, 128 n 3, 129 
n 2, 130 n 1, 132 n 3, 133 n and 
n 2, 142 n 1, 147 n 1, 193 7i 1. 221 
n 3, 222 n 3, 223 236 n 2, 248 n 2 

249 n 5, 264 u 6, 265 nn 2 and 5, 
266 nn 1 and 4, 304 n 4, 306 n 1, 
330 n 8, 332 » 5, 353 n 1, 357 

3 and 4, 366 n 3. 377 n 4, 380 n 2, 
384 n 3, 408 TO 1, 410 to 4, 415 hto 

4 and 7, 416 toto 3 and 13, 417 nn 
7 and 8 , 420 to 5, 8 and 9, 421 
TO 8, 422 TOTO. 2 and 3, 424 n 3, 425 to 

2, 432 TO 7, 439 n 2, 449 to 2, 454 to 
7, 464 TO 6 , 476 to 5, 479 to 5, 496 «« 
1 and 8 , 498 to 3, 499 to 3, 501 n 7, 
503 to 3, 506 TO 2, 507 to 1, 508 toto 
7 and 8 , 509 to 8, 515 n 4, 523 to 
6, 536 TO 6 , 546 to 7, 557 toto 1 and 

3, 567 TO 3. 568 to 6 , 571 to 9, 573 
TO 3, 580 TO 5, 584 to 3, 587 n 7, 588 
TO 4, 590 TO 5, 592 to 9, 597 to 5, 605 
TO 1, 609 TO 5, 610 TO, 611 TO 3, 623 n 
6, 626 TO 3. 

‘Ainu-I-Malk Shihub Mulfcani, — one 
of the Amirs of Sultan ‘Alau-d-DTn 
264, 282, 283, 285, 290, 291, 
a92, 294, 312. 

Aiyiiz, Amir, — one of the favourites 
of Sultan Mahmud of Ghaznin, 32 
TO 1, 33 and n 3, 34. 

Aiyaz, Malik, Khwfija-i-Jahan, (^.1’.), 
— of the Amirs of Sultan Muham- 
mad Tughlaq Shah, 304, 316. 

Aiyub, Khwaja, ibn ^waja Abu-1- 
Barakat, of Mawaran-n-Nahr, a 
poet of the time of Humayun, 632 
and TO 2, 633, 634, 635, 636. 

‘■Ajd’ ihu-l-MakhlFifidl of al-Qazwiui, 79 
n 2. 

515 and a 6. 


‘Ajam (Persia), 233. 

Ajawan, town, 495. 

Ajawan,— a Bhagat ooy to whom 
Islem Shah gave the name of 
Mujahid Khan. 557 to S. 

Ajlq-l-jabhah, 616 and to 2. 

Ajmir, 69 and to 2, 70 and to 2, 120 a 
4, 124, 129 TO 2, 477. 

Ajudhan, town, — known also as Pak 
Patt.an, 133 to, 233, 349 to 3, 355 
and TO'/i 1 and 3, 360, 362 and n 2 
and S, 363 to., 520 n 2. See also 
the next, 

Ajudhya, town, 223 to. Same as 
Ajudhan, (5. TO,). 

AJyara, Daulat Khan, son of Sazawal 
Khan, one of the Amirs of Islera 
Shah, 527, 631, 532 and to 2. 

Akat Khan, brother’s son of Sultan 
‘Alau-d-Din' Khilji, 258 and to 7, 
259 and to 5. 

Akbar, the Emperor, 8 and to 2 , 9 to 2, 
58 TO 6 , 63 TO, 97, 125 to 1, 132 to 3, 
306 TO 1, 383 TO 8, 408 n 1, 421 to 8, 
432 TO 10, 464 n 5, 520, 666 and n 
13, 568 TO 6, 580 and n 5, 581, 592 to 
9, 694 and to 6, 596, 597- 

Akbar Ndma of ShaiWi Abu-l-Fazl 
‘Allanii, 5u4, 579 to 7. 

Akbar ^ab, 8 and to 2. See under 
Akbar. 

Akchak, a district of Hindustan, 334 
and TO 4. 

Akhal, town, 334 4, 

Akhdra, a kind of musical onttu-taiti- 
ment, 332 and n 5, 496. 

Akhirinpur. popular name of the 
town of Firuzpur, as the ‘ Last city ’ 
built by Fu’oz F^ah, 336 and to 3. 

' Akkor, .stable, 274 n 0. 
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Al^or Beg, a Coui’t Office, 232. 

AMttd, a gelding, 274 n 5. 

AWtwnd, tutor, 889 and n 2, the 
A^und, Maullna Zainu-d-Bin 
Malfinud Kamangar Naqshbandi, 
589, 590 and n 6. 

A khv afi, brothers by the same mother 
but a different father, 466 n 7. 
Al-Aasi, son of Nabih, of the tribe of 
Quraisb, killed in the battle of 
Badr, 74n2. 

Ala^ Khani (TJlu^ Khani), a canal 
leading from the Sutlej, now called 
the Jnreah canal, 325 n 3. 

‘Alai Mahdi of BaiSna, Shaitt, son of 
Shaikh fjlasan of Bangala, 507 and 
« 1, 609, 511, 512, 513, 514, 515, 
516, 617, 518, 519, 521, 522, 523, 
624. [to God, 515 n 6. 

Al-Ajall, the Great, an epithet applied 
*Alam, a standard or ensign, 483 n 2. 
‘Alam Khan, title of ‘Ainu-l-Mulk 
Mnltani (q. v.), 292, 

‘Alam Khan, son of Snljan Buhlul 
liodi, 411 n 2. 

‘Alam Khan Lodi, Governor of Kalpi, 
— one of the Amirs of Humayun, 
436, 437, 438, 443. 446. 

‘Alam Khan, Governor of Miwat,— 
one of the Amirs of Sul^n Sikandar 
Lodi, 419 *«id n2. 

‘ Al am Lodi, Sulfcan, ibn-i-Sultan 
Sikandar Lodi, 451, 454. 

‘Alam, Malik, Governor of Danlat- 
abid,~o£ the Amirs of Sultan 
Muhammad Tnghlaq Shah, 313. 
‘Alama, the two — , or standards, the 
sun and moon, 147 » 2.- 
*Alam-i-am,r, the world of the order, 
or potentiality, 105 n 1. 
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‘Alam-i-Malq, tiie world of creation, 
or the material world, 105 n. 
‘Alamu-l~Haiwan, the animal world, 
147 » 2. [147 » 2. 

'Alamu-l-Ins, the world of mankind, 
‘Alamu-l-Jinn, the world of the jinn 
or genii, 147 n 2. 

‘Alamu-l-Ma‘ddm, the mineral world, 
147 n2. 

^Alamu-l-Mald’ikah, the world of 
angels, 147 n 2. 

^Alamu-n~NaMt, the vegetable world, 
147 n 2. 

Alaptagln. See under Alptigin. 
Al-ArMn, the four elements, 102 a t. 
Al-Asma‘i, the celebrate J Arab Gram- 
marian and Philologist, 76 ft. 
‘Alan-d-Daulah Mas'ud, Suljan, ibn 
Saiyyidn-s-Salatin Ibrahim Ghaz- 
nawi, 55 and n 2. 

‘Alau-d-Daulah of Samnan, Sha ikh , 
571 n 9. 

‘Alau-d-Din, Snitan, title of ‘Ali 
Mardan (g; u.) as ruler of Lakh- 
nanti, 86. 

‘Alan-d-Din Ayaz, Kotwal of the New 
Castle of Dihli, under Sultan ‘Alau- 
d-Din Khilji, 260 u 6. 

‘Alau-d-Din, Saiyyid, Governor of 
Badaou under Sultan Firoz Shah, 
335 and n 6. 

‘Alau-d-Din Badaoni, Sultan of Dihli, 
335. See ‘Alau-d-Din ibn Muham- 
mad Shah. 

‘Alau-d-Din Bahram Shab, Suljun of 
the Deccan, 809, 314. See Hasan 
Kaithall. 

‘ Alau-d'Diu, Sultan, king of Bangala, 
—contemporary of Sultan Sikandar 
Lodi, 417. 
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‘Alau-d-DIn Dharwal, Malik, — of the ] 
Amirs of Suljln Maljmud Shah of 
Bihli, 349. 

‘Alau-d-Din Haaan ihn Husain Surl, 
King of Ghur, 60, 61, 62. Same as 
the next (g. v.). 

*Alaa-d-Din Husain ibn Hasan Ghori 
Jahansoz, the first of the kings of 
Ghur, 61 u 4, 64 71 2. See also the 
above. 

‘Alau-d-Din Jani, Malik, — of the 
Maliks of Sultan Shamsu-d-Din 
lyal-timish, 94 7i. 3, 98 n 2. 

*Alau-d-Din, Governor of Karra, 236. 
See ‘Alau-d-Din Khilii. 

‘Alau-d-Din ^afi, Malik ‘Izzu-l- 
Mulk, Governor of Lakhnauti, — of 
the Amirs of Sultan Shamsu-d-Din 
lyal-timish, 94 and n 3. 

‘Alau-d-Din Kh ilji. Malik and after- 
•wards StilJ;an, 232, 23G, 237, 238, 
239, 240, 241, 242, 243, 244, 24 6, 
247 n, 249, 250 and n 6, 251, 252 n 
1, 254 n 1, 256, 259, 266, 2 69 and 
n 1, 271 » 6, 273 and n 1, 274 and 
n 1, 282, 283, 286 n 1, 289, 290, 291, 
292, 294 and 3, 296 and rt 3, 379 
71 2, 397 w 1, 472. 

‘Alan-d-DIn of Lakhnauti, Snl.tan. 
See nnder ‘Ali Mardan. 

‘Alan-d-Din, of Lakhnauti, Snljan, 
309. See under ‘Ali Mubarak. 

‘Alau-d-Din Mas'ud, Sulfan, son of 
Saiyyidu-s-Salaj;in Ib.-abim ibn 
Snlpn Mas'ud Ghaznawi, 55 and 
nn 2 and 4. 

‘ Alan-d-Din MaB*ud Shah ibn Rnknu-d- 
Din Firoz Shah, of the Shamsiyah 
Snlfcans, 124, 125, 126. 

‘Alan-d-Dm ibn-i-Mnbammad ^ah 


ibn-i-Mubarak Shah ibn-i-Khizr 
jaiin, Sultan of Dihli, 398, 399, 
400 and n, 401 and n 4, 402 and 
n 1, 405 and n 4, 406, 409. 

‘Alan-d-Din Sikandar Shah, Sultan, 
ibn-i-Muhammad ghah ibn-i-Firoz, 
Shah, 347. See Humayua Kh an, 
son of Sultan Muhammad Shah. 

‘Alfiu-1-Mnlk, Malik, tmclo of Ziau-d- 
Din Barni the Historian, Kotwal of 
the New Castle of Dihli under 
Snltan ‘Alan-d-Din ^ilji, 237, 249, 
255, 260 and n 5. 

Albernni. See under Albiruni. 

Albiruni’s Chronology (Saohau), 76 n, 
104 7^ 2, 108 n 4, 166 n 1, 280 nn 3 
and 4, 369 n 3, 627 n 1, 

Albiruni’s India (Sachan), l7 n 4, 
21 n 4, 22 nn 1 and 6, 23 nn 2 and 
3, 24 n 6, 25 n 1, 27 n 4, 28 n S, 
30 n 10, 76 71,, 79 n 2, 93 n 5, 114 
n 2, 131 71 2, 332 n 4. 

Albnrz, mountain of, — in Persia, 178 
n 2, 

Alchemy, science of, 244 n 6. 

Alexander the Great, 35 ti 2, 191 n 2, 
254 and n 3, S31 n 10, 332 n, 389 
n 2, 560 n 8, 595 n 7. 

Alexandrian School, the, 374 n 5. 

Alf Khan. See Alp fnirm Sinjar. 

Alfi, 80 n 4. See under the Tarikh-i- 
Alfi. 

Alyhdyatu fil fiqh, by Qazi Baizawi, 
6 'w. 4. ■ 

Alghu ^lii, the Mughul, grandson of 
Chingiz Khan, and son-in-law of 
Sultan Jalaln-d-Din Khilji, 236 

248. 

‘Ali ibn-Abi Talib, the fourth Kha- 
llfah, 3 n 6, 59 and n. 4, 74 and 
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t-i 2, 80 %5, 98 n 4, 105 n 2, 106 
and n 5, 151 n 5, 156, 157 n 2, 1 68 
n, 207 and. n 6, 260 7, 303 u 4, 

376, 505 and n 6, 672 and w 1, 57, 
n, 604, 622 n 3, 629 «, 5. See 
under Asadn-llah. 

‘All Beg Mnghul, a prince of the royal 
house of ^orasan, 250, 251 and 
n 6, 252. 

‘All Daya, one of the generals of 
Salj;aa’ Mas'ud, son of Sultan 
Mahmud Ghaznawi, 43. 

Alidek range of mountains, 530 n 3. 

Alif, the first letter of the Alphabet, 

100 and nn 2 and 8, 587 n 5, 

634 and n 1. 

Aliganj tahsil, 185 ti 1, 218 n 3. 

Aligarh, town, 135 n 1, 386 n 6. 

‘All Gujrati, Amir,— -of the Amirs of 
Snljan Mubarak Shab of Dibli, 

396. 

*Ali Isma'il, the Sipah Salar, — one 
of the Amirs of Saljjan Qujjbn-d-Din 
Aibak, 88. 

‘Ali, son of lyal Arsalan, a relative of 
SuTt.an Ma^imudof Ghaznin, 33 n 2. 

‘Ali Karmabb, 69 n 1. See nnder 
‘Ali Kirmaj. 

*Ali, of Kashmir, Sultan, 381. 

‘Ali lOian, a prince of the family of 
Sultan ‘Alau-d-Din Khllji. 291. 

‘Ali Khan, a relation of Muhammad 
Khan, the ruler of Nagor, 423 n 11, 

425. , 

•*Ali Khatati. a court ofScer of Sultan 
Muhammad Tughlaq Shah, 304. 

‘All, Khilafab of, oil n. 

‘Ali Khishawandi, a relative of Suljln 
Mahmud of Ghaznin, S3 n 2. 

‘Ali KirmaJ, an Amir of the Gbori 
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dynasty, Governor of Multin, 66 
and n 4, 69 and n 1. 

‘Ali Kirmany, 66 n 4. For ‘Ali 
Kirmaj (q.v.). 

‘Ali, son of Kizil Arsalan, fatber-in- 
law of Solj;an Mahmud of Ghaznin. 
■33 ■» 2. 

‘Ali Knrbat, a relative of SalJ;an 
Mahmud of Ghaznin. 33 n 2. 

‘Ali Malik, Goi'ernor of. Uchb, nnder 
Sarang Khan, the ruler of DipMpur, 
353. 

‘Ali Mardaa, one of Muhammad 
Bakhtyar’s Generals, seizes the 
sovereignty of Lakbnauti under the 
style of Sul.t.an ‘Alau-d-Din, 85, 86 
and n 2, 88 n l. 

Al-i-Marwan, the, — a branch of the 
TJmayyad family, 59. 

‘Ali Masij (Mich), Amir, a chief of 
the tribes of Kunoh and Mij, 83 
and n 4. Called also ‘Ali Mij. 

‘Ali ibn Mas‘ud ibn Mahmud Ghazna- 
wi, Sultan of Ghaznin. 60 and n 1. 

‘All Mij, 83 n 4. See under ‘Ali 
Masij. 

‘Ali- Mubarak, Inspector of Troops 
under Sultan Muhammad Tnghlaq 
Shah, 308, 809. Assumes the title 
of ‘Alau-d-Din as Sultan of Lakh- 
nauti,' 

‘Ali Mughul, Shaikh, ruler of Kabul, 
— contemporary of Sultan Mubarak 
§hah of Dibli, 388, 389, 390, 391, 
392. 

Al-i-Muhammad Mu?};afa, the Family 
of the Prophet, 69. 

‘Ali ibn Muhammad ^ahibu-z-Zanj, 
of the family of ‘Ali, raises a revolt 
at Ba^ra, 458 n- 3. 
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'All, son of Musa ar-Biz3, one of the 
twelve Imams of the Shx'ah. 573 
n 3. 

‘All Qnli, Usta, the Aitillerist of 
Babar, 439 and n 6. 

‘All Qnli Khan Sh aibani. the Khan-i- 
Zaman, son of Haidar Sultan 
Osbah-i-Shaibani. — oneof the Amirs 
of Humlyun and Akbar, 592 and 
a 9, 594, 597, 598, 699, 600. 

‘All Qnli Khan Sistani, — one of the 
Amira of Htiinay5n,590. Probably i 
the same as above. 

‘All bin Rabi‘, an Amir of the Ghaz- 
navide dynasty, 48, 50 and n 1. 

‘All, ring of, possessed of magical , 
properties, 606 and n 6. 

‘All Sarjanddr, Malik, — one of tke 
Amirs of Salj;an Muhammad Tuf^laq 
§hah, 313. 

‘All, Shaikh, one of the Amirs of 
Hnmayun, 565 n 1. 

'Ali, Shaikh, the ruler of Kabul. See 
under ‘Ali Mnghul. 

‘All Shatranji. Khwaja, Auhadi’s Life 
of, 114 n 2. 

‘Ali Sher, the Vazir Amir, disciple of 
Maulana Jami, 32 n 2. 

‘All Sher, sisteris son to Khan 
‘Ala’i, — an Amir of the time of 
Sulj^an Muhammad Toj^laq Shah, 
311. 

‘Ali, Sul^n, King of Kashmir, con- 
temporary of Sultan Mubarak Shah 
of Dihli, 381. 

‘Ali Tai^n, ruler of Mawarii-an-Nahr, 
— contemporary of Sul^ Mahmud 
Ghaznawi. 27. 

Allahabad, city of, 415 tt S, 417«7, 
486 «6. 


Allahabad, Sarkar of, 416 n 3. 

Allahdad Kalu or Kala, Lodi, Malik, 
— one of the Amirs of Sultan 
Mnferafc Shah of Dihli, 391. 39.5 
396,398. 

Aimhdad Lodi, Malik, 398. Sea 
Allahdad Kalu Lodi. 

Almagest of Ptolemy, 76 ». 

Almansiira in Sindh, 36 n 10. See 
under, al-Maniurah. 

Alor, city of, 66 « 2. 

Alp Araalan, son of Difid, son of 
Mika’il, son of Saljuq, second 
monarch of the Saljuqiyah dynasty, 
85 and n 1, 51 and u 2. 

Alp Khan. Governor of Dhar, 384 
and n 6, 385, Governor of Kalpi, 
398. Same as the next q.v. 

Alp Khan, commonly called Snllan 
-Hoshang, mler of Malwa, 363 » 2, 
384 and n 5, 385, 393. 

Alp Khan, title of Sinjar, wife’s 
brother of Snlfan ‘Alan-d-Din KA ilii. 
247, 249, 254, 267, 282. 

Alptagin. See nnder Alpfcigin. 

Alptigin, a slave of the house of the 
Samanis, the independent gover- 
nor of Ghazni and Eahnl, 13 33 1, 
14 and nnl and 2, 16 n 3. 

Alptigin Hajib, an Amir of the 
Ghaznavide dynasty, 47 » 5. 

Altamish or lyaltimish, 88 « 3. See 
nnder Shauisn-d-Din lyaltimish. 

Altamsh, meaning of the word, 89 

nl. 

Altigin, 47 and n 5. Same as Alpti. 
gin Bajib (<j. «.) 

Altun Bahadur,— ;-one of the Amirs oi 
the king of Khnrasan. 820. 

Altfin Tiish, an oflScer of Saltan Mah- 
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ttiud of GSxaznin, whom he appoints | 
Governor of Khwarazm, with the 
title of Khwarazm Shah, 23. 

Altaniyah, Malik. Sea tmder I^ti- 
yaru-d-Din Altuniyah, 

Alwar, town and fortress, 129 w 2, 
2S6,385, 443, 462, 534. 543, 643, 
547, 653. See also under TTlwar. 

Alyas &an. Governor of Ohhain, 
under Masnad-i-'Ali Kfa izr Kha n. 
Sultan of Dihli, 379 and n, 2. 

‘Amid Khan Karrlni, — one of the 
Afi^an Amirs of Hindustan, 540. 

ATnftl or Amol, capital of Taharisfcan, 
36 tmd XL 2. 

Amlnl Kabuli, Mirza, a poet of the 
time of Humayim, 587 and » 3, 616, 

Amarcosh, a Sanskrit Dictionary, 
374 ». 

Amarkdt, town, 464 n 6, 664, 666 and 
n 13, 667 » 1, 668 a 6. 

Amhala, town, 330 « 7, 334, 362 « 1, 

Amber, town, 620. [492, 493. 

Ambergris, notes on, 18® a 1. 

Ameer Jadeeda, 334 » 2. 

‘Amid Ahu Na^r, Ifaqamat of, — by 
Baihaqi, 82 a. 

‘Amid Daiiami, the poet, 99 « 4, 
138 a 1. Called also' Amid Lumaki, 
q. V. 

Amid Lnmaki, of Gilan, the jioet, 
— panegyrist of Sultan Muhammad 
Yam in, 99 and n 4, 188 and H 1, 
141, 144, 151, 159 a 1, 160, 165 and 
n 1, 169, 172, 177, 182. Called 
also ‘Amid Daiiami. 

Amid Luyaki, 99 » 4, for ‘Amid 
Lnmaki the poet, (g. v.). 

‘Amid Tulaki, 99, for ‘Amid Lnmaki, 
the. poet, (g, v,). 


Amin, Chief Commissioner, 497. 

Amin b^‘ Abdullah Kashari,. governor 
of Khurasan, under Hi^am ibn 
‘Abdu-l-Malik (g. n.), 13 n 1. 

Amin ^an, Governor of 
under Snl^ Ghiyasn-d.Din Balban, 
186. 

Amir of the Eight Squares, the 
Wazir at Chess, 103 and n 1. 

Atnir Aba Talib, of ‘Iraq, Saiyyid, 
— a skilful physician of the reign 
of Islem Shah, 505. 

Amir ‘Ali Sher, the Vazir, disciple of 
Manila Jimi, 32 n 2. 

Amir Arslan Katibi. See Arslan 
Katibl. 

Amir H&san. See Hasan of Dihli, 
the poet. 

Amir Khalifa. Prime Minister of 
Babar, 451. 

Amir Khan ibn-i-Da’ud Khan ibn-i- 
Shama Khan Au^adi, the Governor 
of Baiana, 385 » 1. 

Amir Khnsru. the poet. 134 n 4, 185 n, 
143 n 3. See under Khnsru and 
Mir Khuaru. 

Amir, Khwaia. of the Amirs of 
446. 

Amir Mngaffar, — one of the Maliks of 
Shaikh ‘Ali Mughal, the King of 
Kabul, 389, 390, 392. 

Amir Euhani, Hakim 
ibn 
—a 
Sultan 
98 and n 
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Anurdn~i~Sada, the Amirs of hun- 
dreds, 334i and n 2. 

Amiru-i-Millat YaTninn-d-D a u 1 a t, 
title of Sultnn Mahmiid of Ghazmn, 
17. 

Amzru-l-Umard (Chief of the Amirs), 
a title, 90. 

Amiru-l-Umava Fakhru-d-Diu, JTot- 
wal of Dihli, 260 n 2. See Malika- 
1-Umara. 

Amiru-l-TJmara Hindu Beg, of the 
Amirs of Kumayun, 457. See under 
Hindu Beg Quchin. 

Amiru-l-Umara, Malik Mubarak Ka- 
bir, — of the Amirs of Tughlaq 
§hah, grandson of Sulfan Firuz, 342 
and n 1. 

Amol, capital of . Tabaristan, also 
written Amal, 36 v 2. 

‘Amr ibn al-‘A§, of the Banu Uniay- 
yah, one of the Governors of 
Mu'awiyah, 157 n 2. 

‘Amr ibn-u-Lais as-Saffar, King of 
Klinrasan, 431 and n 6- 

Amrdz-i-Mutazdddah, 463 and n 1. 

Amritsar, 520. 

Amroba, town, 185, 231, 251, 261, 
268, 395, 398, 546 and n 5. 

Amron ibn al-‘As. See ‘Amr ibn 
al-‘A?. 

Amu Darya, the, — the Jailjun or 
Oxus, 27 « 1. 

And, a mother, in Tnrki, 568 n 6. 

Anagah or Andgah, foster-mother, in 
Turki, 580 «, 5. See also the next. 

Andka, AndM, or Andkah, wet-nurse, 
in Turki, 464 n 5, 668 n 6, 580 n 5. 
See also Anajf a A 

Anandpal or Anand Pal, son of Jaipal, 
ruler of Hind, — conteanoorary of 


Snljan Mahmud of Ghazmn. 20 

22 M 6. 

Anandrdj, Farhang of, 596 n 6. 

Anberi, township of, 530 and n 9. 

Ancient Arabian Poetry, Lyall’a In- 
troduction to, 99 n 6. 

Ancient Geography of India, Cunning- 
ham’s, 2lTt4, 22 n, 5, 23 n 2, 24 
n 6, 48 n 5, 66 n 3, &7 n 1, 69 n 5, 
80 n 1, 132 n 3, 265 nn 2 and 4, 293 
n 5, 362 n 2, 363 n, 382 n 4, 389 n 
2, 415 n 5. 

Ancient India, McCrindle’s, 364 n 4. 

‘Andhli, the name ‘Adli {g. v.) per- 
verted, 536 and n 10. 

Andhra, conutry, 265 n 2. 

And^ud, fortress of, 71. 

Anhalpur, original name of Patan, a 
city of Qujernt, 28 n 2. 

Anhahvara (Nehroala), ancient name 
of Patan, a city of Gujerab, 28 n 2. 

Anhelwlra (Nahrwala) kingdom, in 
Gnjerab, 256 n. 4. 

Aykus, in Hindi, a hook or goad for 
elephants, 118 n 2. 

An-najm, the Pleiades, 630 n 4. 

AnnaZes, of Abnl Fida, 167 n 4. 

A7iqd’, a fabulous bird, called Simnrgb 
in Persian, 178 a 4. 

Angar, the, — tribes of al*Madinah 
who supported the Prophet, 215 
and n 7, 216 n. 

Ansuri, Hakim, — a famous Perdiaa 
poet, 17 w 3. 

Ant, notes on the, 108 n 1. 

Antari, township of, 530 n 9. 

Anth ; Gram : Arab : , of de Sacy, 

e»4. 

Anti-christ, 278 n a, 369 n 3. See 
under ad- iJajjul. 
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Ants, Valley of the, 340 n 2» 

An-warl, the famous Persian poet, 54 
n 1, 76 n 1. 626. 

J.mvarU‘t‘TiJinzll, the, a celebrated 
commentary on the Qur’an by Qazi 
Baizawl (g. v.), Q n 4s. 

Anwla, forest of, 379. 

‘Aql-i-awwal, 374 n 5. See under 
‘Aql-i-hull. 

‘Aql-i-kull, called also ‘Aql-i-awwal, 
the first or supreme intelligence, a 
name given to the Angel Gabriel, 
374 » 5. 

‘A.ql Ndimh, a work by IJakim Sanai, 
the celebrated poet, 56 2. 

Aqtfi's, 697. See grants. 

Arabia, 3. 

Arahian Nights, the, 148 n 1. 

Arabian Poetry, Olouston’s, 99 n 6. 

Arabs, the, 28, 61 n 6, 94, 117 n 2, 
145 n 1, 146 n 1, 192 n 2, 198 n 2, 
287, 869 n 1, 527 n 3, 630 n 4, 637 
nl. 

Arabum Proverbia^ Freytag’s, 458 n 3, 
607 n 3, 580 n i. 

Arail, town, 415 n 4. 

Aram SJiah, Sultan, ibn Sultan 
Qatbu-d-Din Aibak, 87, 88 and n 1. 

Arangal or Warangal, 265 n 4. See 
Arankal. 

Arankal, ancient capital of Telingpna, 
265 and n 4, 297, 299. After- 
wards called Sultanpur. The name 
is also written Arangal or Warau- 
gal. 

‘Ar'ar, the Juniper tree, 182 n 4. 

‘Araz, an accident, a term of Muslim 
theology, 614 2. 

A'rdz-o-jawdhir, 614 n 2. See under 
‘ * -'sr a.r\d Jauhar, 


Ardabil, a town of Persia, 673, 

Arg, meaning of, 314 n 1. 

Arghawan, the, (ArabicA) Arjuwan, a 
kind of tree, 109 n 4, 172 and n 4, 
173. 

Aria, ancient name of Herat, in 
Ehnrasan. 35 « 2. 

'Irif, or holy, a Sufi title, 32 n 2, 273 
and TO 1. 

Aril, a place near Ilahabaa (Allaha- 
had), 415 and to 4. 

Aristotle, 255. 

‘Ariz-i-MamdWk, Mustermaster Genei* 
ral, 230 to 1, 293 and to 2. 

Arjnwan, the. See under Arghawan. 

Arkal, a place, 415 to 4. 

Arkali )^£in, son of Sultan Jalalu-d- 
Dln KhilfT. 231, 233, 235, 236, 244, 
247 and « and to 4, 248 and to 8, 

Al-Arkan, the four elements, 102 
TO 1. 

Arman, country of,— in the Shdh Ndma 
of Firdausi, 180 n 2. 

^Armenia, 61 to 5. 

Armeniaus, the, 130 to 1. 

Arrah, town, 185 to 1. 

Arrian, the Greek geogi-apher, 23 to 
3, 24 TO 6, 30 to 1, 332 to. 

Arsacia, an ancient name of the city 
of Rai (g. u), 30 TO 1. 

Araalan Ehan, one of the Shamaiyah 
Amirs, 130, 131. 

Arsalan Shah, Sultan, ibn Maa'ud ibn 
Sayyidu-s-Salatin Ibrahim Ghazna- 
wi, 55 and to 4, 56 and to 1. 

Arsar Khan, one of the Amirs of 
Sultan Mu‘izza-d-Din Kaiqubad, 
the grandson of Sultan Ghiyasu-d- 
Din Balban, 226 n. 1. 

Arslan KiUibi, Amir, an eminent poet 


I 
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of the reign of Saltln Jalaln-d* 

Al-Ashbdh wa-it-Nazdir, a work on 1 


Din Khilji, 245. 

Piqh or Jurisprudence, by Zainn-l- 


Axtagin, a general of Snlpn Maudud 

‘Abidin bin hTajim, 5 n 4, 


Ghaznawi. 4^. 

A^hab, or white ambergris, 182 ti. 1. 


Artauli, township, 386 and n 6. 

‘Ashtqa, a poem by Mir Shusru. of 


‘Ariisd-Jahanj town, 379 n 2. 

Dihli, 256, 264, 266, 267 ti 1, 274 w 


‘AruZy a term of Prosody, — explana- 

1, 276 711. 


tion of, 606 n 4, 

Ashraf PMshah, 635 ti 5. 


Aryal, a place, 415 n 4. 

Aslirafi, a gold coin, called after 

i 

Arzan, the smaller millet, 465 n 6. 

Ashraf Padshah, 635 n S. 

' 

Arghan, desert of, between Bnahire 

Aghrafn-d-Diu Hasan ibn Nasiri-l- 


and Shiraz, 572 and n 1. 

‘Alavi, — a poet of the time of 


Asad Khan Lodi,— of the Amirs of 

Bahram Shah Ghaznawi, 56 ti 3. 


Mahmud Shah, the grandson of 

Same as Sayyid Ghaznawi 


Piroz Shah, 364, 

the Poet, q. v. 


s Asad bin Saman, founder of the 

‘Ashura’, day of, 199 ti 3, 200 and n. 

I 

; Sainani dynasty, the princes of 

320 and n 4, 464, 622. 


! Khnrasan. 14 71 1. 

Asi river, the, otherwise known as 


As'adah Allih, 412 s-nd n Z. 

the Medaki, 419 71 6. 

! * h 

it: <Asada>d-Din ibn 'yagjhrash Khan, 

Asia, Northern, 191 ti 2. 


; called Malik Ehamush. — uncle’s son 

Asiatic Lithographic Press, the, 102 


J of Suljan ‘Allu-d-Din Khilii. 283. 

nl. 


! Asad TJllah, or the Lien of God, 

Asiatic Researches, 374 ti. 


t a name of ‘AK ibn Abi Taib, 93 71 

Asiatic Society of Bengal, 127 » 2, 


4,160. ■ 

611 71 2. 

( i 

Asaf, Wazir of Solomon, King of the 

A.^, Qazi, — contemporary of Snl^n 

1 1 

1 Jews, 206 71. 

Ghiyasu-d-Din Balban, 217. 


I Asamahad, town of, 21 n 4. 

‘Asjadi, IJakim Ahu N£^?ar ‘Abdu-1- 


Asdru-l-BilMy the, — of al-Qazwxni, 

‘Aziz ibn Mangur, a celebrated poet 


fu ' k '' ■ n4. 

of Merv, 17 and B 8. 


Asawaljtownin Gujarat, 357 7^ 4, 361. 

‘Askari, Mirza, one of the Mn^nl 


Mafir, a flower, 173 n 3. 

chiefs under Hnmiyun, 455, 465, 


Asphar. Governor of Dihli under 8nl~ 

567, 668, 573, 574, 575, 586 and 


tan Sikandar Lodi, 418. 

»9. 

1 j 

A^'ari, Sharafn-l-Mulk, of the Amirs 

Asl wa jPar‘, signfficatioa of the 

1' i 

of Sul^n ‘Alau-d-Din Mas'ud Shah, 

term, 6 «. 4. 

|‘ [ 

of Dihli, 125. 

Astmiz’, names or attributes of the 

1' ! 

‘Ashars, portions of ten Ayats into 

Deity, 469 n 2. 

S 

which the Qur’an has been divided, 

Afma‘i, — the celebrated Arab gram- 

EL 

J 

' 102 and rt 4, 

It 

marian and philologist, 75 ». 
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A.-iiiuni-l-^usinS, the best of names, 
603 and n 5. 

A.-imau-l-JaluUyeh, terrible attributes 
of the Deity, 459 n2. 

Asmdu-l-Jamdltyeh, amiable attributes 
of the Deity, 459 » 2. i 

Asporciff, a herb, 173 % 2. 

ikshrafii-l-MulIc, of the Amirs of 
Sultan B’iroa Shah, brother’s son of 
Ghiyasu-d-Din Toghlaq, 324. 

As-Suyutl. See under Sayutl. 

Astorji, the jinn who stole Solomon’s 
signet ring, and ruled in his place, 
205 n 3. 206 n. 

Astronomers of Greece, 75 n 2. 

Asun river, the,^ — flowing west of 
Gwaliar, 419 n 6. 

Aid, a father, in Turkl, 568 n 6. 

Atabah or Atabeh, a Turki word, 
siguifleation. of, 668 n 5. 

AtdbaM, the office of Aidbak (q. v.), 
668 n 0 . 

Atabaks of Azarbaijan, the, 158 n 3. 

Atdkd, a Turki word, meaning of, 464 
n 5, 568 n 6. 

Atala Ifasjid, at Jauhpur, built by 
Sultan Ibrahim of Jaunpur, 364 
n 3, 

Atdligh, or Atallq, a Turk! word, 
significatiou of, 468 and n 2, 669 n 
6, 597. 

Atashkadd i-Amr, the, 32 »» 1 and 
2, 36 n i, 53 n, 54 » 1, 96 tt 2, 184 
3, 187 n 2, 27G n 6, 341 nn 1 
and 2, 584 » 3. 

Atava, a town in the Sarkar of Agra, 
70 n 3. See under Atawah. 

Atawah, town of, in Hindustan, 70 
and n 3. Also written Atava, (q, l\). 

Alyah, 568 a 6. 

3 


Atgah ]^an, Shamsu-d-Diu Muham- 
mad. See under Atka Klian. 

Atika, a Turki word, meaning of, 464 
n 5. 

Atka, a Turki word, meaning of, 464 
n 5, 568 » 6, 

Atka Ehaii. Shamsu-d-DIn Mnhani- 
mad, son of Mir Yar Muhammad of 
Ghazni, one of the Amirs of 
Humajiin, and foster-father to 
Prince Akhar, 464 n 5, 563, 568 
and n 6. 

Atkinson’s Shik Ndrnah, 32 » 3, 116 
n 5, 178 n 2, 180 n 2, 321 n 1, 435 
a 2. 

Atlas, meanings of the word, 142 a 1, 
246 » 3. 

Atlas, Keith Johnson’s Boyal, 567 n 1, 
570 »7. 

Atlas of India, 384 n 1. 

Attoek, on the Indus, 20 ti 1, 44 n 6 
358 n 6. 

Atwdl, the,— -a geopraphical work, 
14 n 3, 29 n 6, 30 » 1 . 

‘Anf ibn QassI (called also Sa<lif), 

12 » 1 . 

‘Aufi, Mn^mmad, author of the 
Jdmi‘u-l-Hikdyat and Tazkimtu-§^~ 

I Shu^ard. 220. 

I Atthad Khan Aul^i, Governor of 
Baiana, 386. 

I Auhadi’s Life of Khwaja ‘All Shaj;- 
ranJI, 114 » 2. 

AnfaadI family of Baiana, tlw 
Governors of the city, 386. 

Aulaka or aulakd, a Turk! word, signi* 
fieation of, 354 n 7. 

Aunla, town of, 71 a 2. 

Aurangzeb, Emperor of 

a 4. 


India, 82 
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Avicennaj 633 n 1. 

A-flradh (Oudh), 415. 

Awais Jalayer, Snltan, son of Amir j 
ghail^ Ij[a8an, King of Khurasan. 
571 n 9. See also under Aweia. 

Awais Sirwini, I^waja, one of the 
Amirs of Islem Shah, 493 n 7. 

Awe, Loch, 301 » 3. 

Aweia, Snljt&n, son of Shaikh l^aaan 
Jalayer, King of Khnraaaa, 633 » 1. 
See also under Awais. 

uterine brothers, 466 m 7. 

Ayek, the, — a small river of Sialfcot, 
67 n. 

Ay-tntnlmasb, eclipse of the moon, 
probable oidgin of the name lyalti- 
mish, 89 » 1 

Ayub, tal^allvf or poetical name of 
Khwaja Aiyub ibn Khwaja Abn-1- 
Barakat, a poet of the time of 
HnimayviD, 633. 

Azadpur, fortress of, 324 n 6. - 

A‘^m Humayiin, Bayazid, nephew of 
Salman Buhlui Lodi, 409, 410 and 
ml. 

A'gam Hnmayun, Baihat Khin of 
Lahore, — one of the Amirs of Shir 
Shah, 490, 492, 493, 497 and n 3, 
498, 500. 

A'saai Humayun §]iirwani. Governor 
of Karra, — one of the Amirs of 
Sullan Ibrahim bin Sul!;an Sikandar 
Lodi, 430, 432, 433, 484, 436. 

A‘zam Hnmayun, son of Snljan 
Sikandar Lodi, 431 n 1. 

AViftWiHnmayrm’Sirwani, Bihar KhSn. 
Governor of Handiya, — one of the 
Amirs of Islem §ljah, 517, 641. 

A'zam Khan Haibat, of Lahore, 492. 
See A‘7.am Humiiyun Haibat. 


A'zam Khan Hnmlyun, son of Baya- 
aid, aon of Snltan Buhlul Lodi, 410 
n 1, 411 n 2i 412 to 2, 414 and to 2. 

A'aiam jj^an Hnmayun, aon of Klian-i- 
Jahan Lodi, — one of the Amirs of 
Sultan Sikandar Lodi, 416, 434. 

A‘%ain Khan Shamau-d-Din Muham- 
mad of Ghazni, one of the Amira of 
Humayun, 464. Same as Atkah 
Khan, (cj. v.). 

A'sfim Malik, Shaikhzada-i-Bnatami, 
— of the Amira of Snljan Firoz 
Shah, 3‘ii. 

A'zamu-l-Mulk, Malik ‘Izza-d-Din 
Y ahya, one of the Amirs of Sultan 
Maliammad Tughlaq ghah, 302, 308. 

Azan, they — or call to prayer, 472 to 6, 
600 n 9, 601 and n. 

Azarbaijan, province of, 30 to 1, 61 to 
5, 158 TO 3. 

Aifda-d-Daulah Alp Arslan, third 
monarch of the Saljuqiyah dynasty, 
35 and n 1 , See under Alp Arslan. 

‘Azda-d-Daalafc, title given by the 
Khalifah Al-Qndir billah to Amir 
Yusuf, Bon of Snltan Mahmud of 
Ghazain, 29. 

‘Aziz Ijlimar, 313 to 2. Same as the 
next (q. V.), 

‘Aziz Etumar,^ — of the servants of 
Sultan Muhammad Tughlaq Shah, 
313 and TO 2. 

‘Azizn-llah Tnlumbi of Sambhal, 
ghailA, — one of the great and 
learned amen of the time of Sultan 
Sikandar Lodi, 426, 427, 429. 

A'dam, the airows in the game of 

' maisir, 369 « 1, 

‘Azra, heroine of a Turkish romance, 
mistress. of Wainiq, 40 and to S. 
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B. 

BSba Isbaq MagliribT, a gbai^ of 
Nagor, 367 n 3, 

Baba Qashaqa, — or 

Baba Qushqah, one of the Amirs of 
Babar, 441, 581. 

Babaii, tiie Afghan, of the Amirs of 
Babar, 439. 

Baban, of the Amirs of Sultan Ma!j- 
mud, son of Shltan Sikandar Lodi, 
471 and nn 4 and 6, 472. 

Babur, 9 n 2, 63 n, 128 n 3, 421 n 8, 
436, 437, 438 and nn 3 and 5, 
439, 440, 441, 442, 443, 444, 445, 
447, 4U8, 469, 534, 570, 596, 605 
n 1, 609 and n o, 610. 

Babar, Erskine’s Memoirs of, 421 n 8, 
437 n 7, 439 nn 4, 6 and 7, 440 n, 
448 n 4, 570 nn 5 and 6. 

Babari script, or the Khntl-i-Babari. 
invented by Babar, 460. 

Bitbar-ndmah, the, — the Memoirs of 
Babar, 325 n 3. 

Baber. See under BSbar, 

Bdbemdmah. See under Bdlar-ndmah. 

Babtigin, for Biirtagin, the l^Injib 
Buzufg of Sultiin Mandild Ghazna- 
wi, 48 n- 4. 

.Babu ]&an, one of the Amirs of 
Sultan Sikandar Lodi, 419. 

Babul, the Acacio Arabica, 835 n 10, 
650 nl. 

Babuli, a place, 335 and n 10. 

Babylon, 169 «1. 

Baohgotis, a tribe of Eajputs, 414 
and a 13, 

%adagh ^an, of the Amirs of Shah 
Tahmasp, King of Persia, 456, 

Badakhshan, 27 n 2, 443, 44.8, 676, 
580, 681, 582, 586, 605, 608 and n 6, 


Badalgarh, fortress of, in Gwaliar, 
432 and n 7. 

Badalgarh, — or 

Badal Garb, original name of the 
citadel of Agra, 432 n 7, 551 and 
n7. 

Badaon, district and town of, 7l and 
n 2, 88, 89, 90, 97, 99 and a 2, 
119, 123, 124, 130, 131, 185, 231, 
233, 234, 236, 244, 251, 260, 266 
n.1, 297, 305, 33.5, 375, 377, 379, 
380, 386 and n 4, 396 and n 2, 898, 
399, 401, 402 and n 1, 405, 409, 
413 and 71 13, 427, 535, 645, 546, 
557, 568, 597, 698, 600. Written 
also Badaun, Badaon and Budaun. 

Badaoni, 'Abdn-l-Qadir bin Muliik 
Sliah, author of the MiiutaMabu-t- 
Tan-drtMi, 1 and 7i 1, 8 and B. 2, 
9 n 2, 11 n 1, 31 n, 54 7i 2, 62 7?. 4, 

. 65 71 2, 84 n, 90 n 2, 133 n, 176 ti 2, 
300 71 3, 304 7t 1, 306 n 1, 820 n (5, 
826 n, 328 n 6, 330 n 6, 332, 334 
It 2, 849 n 12, 356 n 3, 357 n 4, 858 
71 3, 363 n, 366 n 4, 368 n 1, 388 n 2. 
400 n, 402 n 1, 404 tj. 2, 414 nn 1 
and 6, 466 n 7, 473, 487, 608 ti 3, 
511 n 2, 548 n 4, 545, 667 n 2, 679, 
584 71 3, 592 n 9, 609 n 3, 610. 

Badaun, See under Badaon. 

Badauni. See under Badaoni, 

Badger’s Imams and Saiyyide of 
Oman, 157 n 2. 

Badghis, town of, 71. 

Badr, battle of, — the principal of the 
Prophet’s military exploits, 74 n 2, 
216 71. 

Badr gha'ir ghashi, a poet of the 
time of Sultan Muliammad Tnghlacf 
giiSh, 296 and n 6, 321 and n 6 
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Known also as Badru-d-Din Ohaclii, 
of Turkestan. 

Badra-i-Sakun, a place, 283 and n 5. 
Badrn-d-Din Ohachi, the poet, 296 
n 6. See under Badr Sha'ir Shashi, 
Badrn-d-Din of HansI, Shaikh, con- 
temporary of Sultan Flroz Shah. 
322 and n 6, 823. 

Badru'd-DIn Sankar, or Sangar, 
RumI, Amir ?ajib, of the Sham- 
slyah Maliks, 121 n 7, 123. ^ 

Badrn-d-Din Igafar ^an, one of 
the Maliks of Snltin /Alau-d-DIn 
Khilil. 247 and n 2. 

Badshapiir, town, 129 n 2. 

Badward, a name of the town of 
Baward or Abiward in Elhurasan, 
30 «. 

Bagh-i-Jud, the, 396 and n 3. 
BIgh-i-Sabz, on the banks of the 
Labor river, 188 and n 3, 190 n 1. 
Ba^-i-Sard, 188 n 3. For the Ba^-i- 
Sabz (q. V.). 

Biigh-i-Sarir, 188 71 3, For the Bagh-i- 
Sabz (q, v.). 

Baghdad, 12 ti 2 (read Damascus), 
17, 32 « 1, 67, 69 w 1, 88 ti 3, 94 
n 2, 205 -ft 1, 286, 811 and n 4, 822, 
394 and n 5, 897, 432 n 10, 671 

71 2 . 

Baghdad gate, at DihlT, 432 n 10, 
Bagore, town, 379 n 1. 

Bagram, old name of Peshawar, 66 

71 6. 

Baha, Qa?!, one of the boon-com- 
panions of Sulfian ‘Alau-d-Din 
Khilil, 252, 253 and n 2. 

Badadur Gurshasp, Malik, of the 
Amirs of Sultan Muhammad Tugh- 
laq ghah, 304 and n 1, 


Bahadur, Saltan, rnler of GuirSt, — ■ 
contempoi’ary of Hnmayun, 452, 
453, 454 and n i, 455, 456, 458, 
636. 

Bahadur Khau. a prince of the family 
of Sultan ‘Alau-d-Din Khilji, 291. 
Bahadur ^an, son of Daiya Khan 
Luhani, of the Amirs of Sultan 
Ibrahim Lodi, — takes possession of 
Bihar, assuming the title of Sultan 
Muhammad, 435, Elsewhere he is 
called Bihar ^an (q. v.), 

Bahadur ^an, Governor of Kamfil 
under Sultan Mahmud, grandson 
of Saltan Firoz Shah, 3G5 n 7. 
Bahadur Khan Sistani (Shaibani?), 
Governor of Qandahar, — one of the 
Amirs of Humayun, 590, 591, 694. 
Bahadur §hah, otherwise known as 
Tuda (? Nuda), independent Gover- 
nor of Snnar Ganw, — contemporary 
of Sultan Ghivaau-d-Dm Tgghlaq 
Shah, 299, 300; 

Bahadur, Sultan Muliammad, son of 
Maljammad Khan Gauria, — con- 
temporary of ‘Adll, 556 and m 3. 
Bahadur Nahir, ^an Zada of Miwat, 
343, 344 and n 7, 345, 347, 351 
and n 6, 354, 858 and n 4, S66 a, 

. 375. Founder of the Kh an Zida 
race, the rulers of Miwat. 
Bahankar, fortress of, 80 and »» 4 
and 5. 

Bahapur, town, 227 and n 7, 229. 
Bahar Khan, A'zam Humayun. Sir- 
wani, 621. See under Bihar Flisn. 
Bahari, town, 232. 

BaMristaUf one of the works of 
Maulani Jami, 32 7i 2. 

Baharpur, town, 227 -n 7, 
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Amiia of | 

- I»len» Slaih Sir, 53®. I 

3 Msr of Sigar, ■Ess&r Ssslfim Mn^^am- 
tm&A To g HMji SSaali. 304 ® 1.. i 

Balnitt-d-Din Jao^, MaliSc, of the 
^mira rf MofeawiBajii Shah Film 
ghi!si,3Mu 

Bah5ia.-d-l>in Mehammad Fw- 

^ni, » w 2, Se® BaMa-d-Kii 
ttshi. 

Bainia-d-DialTaei^taBdiof BoMia, 
nwiji, a iwcMHfraed saiat, the 
fosmder (of the MsqghjbstaSi Sdioid, 
»a4. 

B&hin-d-Bia Sim tShiri. llaiik, “sZ 
n L MaKk ‘Alia-d-Dim 

Mahammad. is mesiit. 

BaMa'd-Din Tmghganl. MaHk, one of I 
the generals and siaTss cf Sai|in I 
Mtfiran-d-Din Sim tShiri, 80, 81.. 1 

BaMa'd-Bin Hahi. a. famons pseacher | 
ssMsi leeuEKsed divine of the time of j 
Snlpn Aibak, ZS and 

ll2. 

JMiU'drBia !Zslau%iI the Muliiiii, 
CSha^gii-l-^Alam. Kaarat ShmMi. a 
fairoons. Mmljammadam Saint^ 133 
and n and m 248 a 2. 

Bahdi, a village of the depmadenmes " 
<4 KhmiaiB. 588 and a 5. 0;dled 
also Bahdifan. 

l^lidlf an, vilhge fsS, 388 n-5. See 
theahom. 

m Bm eonibrnTOrsialisti, a 
. jaaziie sM ShaMt Mi^iiux.-d-Bhai 
Ai]i%mcf Bndion (f . 

Bal^, toarn, 4K. > 

Bahiafe Khim. gorormrof Bhandeii 
nuier Snhm Ma|«EiM SfUiOy 


tiansfefs Ohandeii to Snipn 
Sikandar Lodi, 42ii and at 4. 

Bahlol, Sol^n, 3W *4i. See msder 
Bufaird LodL 

Bahman, an ancient King of ItiiB, 

35 m 2. 

Bahmam, eleventh, monlh of the 
Peoman jear, 627 and a 1. 

Bahmira, one of the dmits di Lslens 
Shih Sir, 517. 

Bahmin KMn. a Mij€zi 
498. 

Bahmanwi, anc^t name of the 
town dF al-Mansixah in Sindh, 36 
* 10. 

BoAr-t-'JJam, the, — alexioogra^jical 
work, 114 a 2. 

Balar-i-Jiiijin, the Ca^[^ai, 153 » 1. 

Bahr-i-Khwiiasm. the LaJm Aral, 
153 m 1. 

]^hr-i-Kitas, the BlarJc Sea, 153 m 1. 

I Bal^-i-Qiikam, the Bed Sea, 169 
ml. 

Ba^-i-Tahaript, the Dead Sf!% ISS 

■ .1. 

I Bahrah, town of, 128 m 3. PadbaMj' 
same as Bhexa (q. «.). 

Bahrahsh, distrhd, Si49, 403, 411 m2. 
See also the next. 

BahnLij, district, 1^ 131. Sm 
also the above and nnder BhazilJ. 
Bahiam, ancierat King di Fmtm^ 157 
m 1, 436. 

Bahrain Iba, KSshli Kha n, gem: nor of 
Mnliin and Bchh, adopted Isnilier ' 
of Sdlrin dguvisg-d-Diia Tn^laq 
Stab, 292 and m 4. !^, 2^ and 

i »6.304. 

Bah r a in Khan, maot Sn^n CBhiyi^ 

. sn-d-Bin' Tngldaii Shih, 297. 
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Bahrain Ehan. governor of Snnar- 
ganw under Sultan Muhammad 
Tu^laq Shah, 308. 

Ball ram ^an Turkbaoha, ruler of 
Samaria, contemporary of Mahmud 
^ah of Dihll, 362, 365, 

Bahram Mirza, brother of Shah 
Tahmasp, King of Persia, 569. 

Bahram Shilh, Sultan, ibn Mas'ud ibn 
Sultan Ibrahim Ghaznawi, 63, 56, 
57, 58, 60. 

Bahrain Shah, son of Sultan Na?iru- 
d-Din Qabaehah (q. v.), 90. 

Baliriim Sh ah, son of Sultan Shamau- 
d-DIn lyal-timish. See under 
Mn'izzu-d-DTn Bahram Shah. 

Bahram ITllah, 297 n 6. For Bahram 
Iba (g. u,). 

BahrT, Malik, of the Maliks of Abu 
Bakr Shah, Snljan of Dihli, 344. 

Bahrsur, a halting-place opposite to 
Baiana, 518. 

Eahrw-t~Jawdhirf a work on medicine, 
5 '» 3, 30 n, 2, 42 », 49 n 2, 101 n- 1, 
117 n 2, MS n, 146 rt 6, 148 « 4, 
161 n 3. 167 n 2, 226 n 5, 319 n 4. 

Bahwa Luhani, Miyan, Governor of 
Baiana, one of the Maliks of Tslem 
Shah, 518, 519. 

Baiana, distriet and town, 369, 360, 
378, 379, 385, 386, 387, 392, 395 
and 1 * 3, 400, 405, 414, 418, 419, 
424, 443, 446, 452, 487, 488. 497, 
507, 509, 512, 513, 518, 519,520, 
626, 641, 549, 551 and w 8, 553, 
597, 598. See also under Bhiarta 
and Biana. 

Baiana, fortress of, 549, 551. 

Baihaqi, the Historian, 32 «, 36 mi 8 
and 9, 37 n 2, 46 « 2. 


Bairam Dev, Raja of Hindustan, con- 
temporary of Sultan Mahmud of 
Ghaznin, 28, and n 4. See under 
Brahma Dev. 

Bairam Dev, son of Rai Harsingh of 
Itawa, contemporary of Mahmud 
Shah, grandson of Sultan Piroz 
Shah, 361. 

Bairam Dev, the Rajl of Kola, con- 
temporary of Sultan Jalaln-d-Din 
Khilp, 231. 

Bairam Khan. Khan-i-Khanan, one of 
the great Amirs of Humayun and 
Akbar, 447, 567, 568, 569, 573, 578, 
688, 589, 590 and n 6, 591, 694, 
695, 597, 622. 

Bairam Khan Turkbaoha, ruler of 
Samana, under Masnad-i-‘JLli KMzr 
^an of Dihli, 365, 378. 

Baitali, township of,— -on the banks of 
the Ganges, 360 and » 3, 376, 377, 
379, 407 n 1. See also BetalT. 

Baitarani river, the, — in Orissa, 125 
71 3. 

Baitigin, 48 n 4, for Bartagiu, the 
Hajib-i-Buzurg (g. v.). 

Baiza, a village of Shiraz in Persia, 
6 71 4. 

Baizawi, Qazi, author of the Anwai-u-f- 
Tanztl, a celebrated commentary 
on the Qur’an, and of the Nizdmv-t- 
TawanM, 6 and n 4, 10 a 3, 34 find 
n 8, 45 and ti 2. 52, 56 n 1, 62 and 
7171 3 and 4, 63; 64 n 1. 

Bajj, fort of, — in Maibaristan, 34 and 

71 6 . 

Bajlana, a place on the Ganges, 
379 

Bajwara, town, 380 and n 2, 391 and 
U 5, 497, 520. 
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JJa^fcyar SJiilji, Malik, 85 n 1. See , 
under Mnliammad Batttylr G-Mri 
or Kliilil. 

Bakkar, town, 559 and n 5, 560, 561 
and n 11, 562, 566 and n 13, 567, 
574, 580. See also under Bukkur 
and Bhakkar. 

Baksar, country of, 408 and n 6- 
Baktuzfm, one of the A-mirs of ‘Abdu-1- 
Malik ibn Nulj Samaui, King of 
Khurasan, 16 and n 2. 

Balaram, town, 346. 

Balarwan, fortress of, in Gharjistan, 
63«.l. 

Balban, the elder, 124. See Malik 
‘Izzu-d-Din Balban-i-Kashlu Khan. 
Balban, Snlfan. See under Ghiyasu-d- 
Din Balkan. 

Balban, the younger, Malik and after- 
wards Sultan Ghivasq.d-DIn {q. v ), 
121 and n 7, 122, 

Balbani Amirs, known also as the 
Ghiyusi Amirs, the partisans of 
Sultan Ghiyasg-d-Din Balban, 232, 
233. 

Balfour, 162 n 3. 

Balkatigin, the slave of Alptigin, 
Governor of Ghazni, 14 1. 

BalMl. 16, 17, 20, 23, 27 and n 1, 30, 
36, 37 and n 7, 38, 44, 46 n 1, 47, 
445, 581, 582 and n 7, 585, 597 
n 5 

BallA, the river of, — the Jailiun, 27 
nl,582n7. 

Balnat, bill country of, 474. Bee 
also the next. 

Balnath, mountains of, 22 and >{ 5, 
See also the above. 

Bamian, district and town of, — in 
Afghanistan, 46 end n 1, 56. 


Banaras, 416, 5:^. Banarasi, 339 n 
6. See Baranasi. 

Banas, the, — a tributary of the 
Chambal river, 385 n 5. 
Banatu-n-Ka'sh, the constellation 
Ursa Major, 198 and n 2. 

Banbhar, town, 630 and n 8. 

Banda, town, 417 n 7. 

Bandhu, fortress of, 417 n 7. 
Bandhugarh, fortress, 417 and n 7. 
Ban^la, 79, 82, 86, 135, 222, 326, 
417, 467, 458, 460, 461, 470, 472, 
507, 552, 554, 573. See also nnder 
Bengal. 

Bengalis, the, 470. 

Bangarman, township of, 434. 
Bang-Mati river, 84 n. Called also 
the Beg'Mati (q. ».). 

Banhar, town, 530 n 3. 

Banhbana, Kai, brother’s son of the 
Jam of Thatha, contemporary of 
Sultan Firoz ShSh, 332 n 6, 333 
»4. 

Banian, town, 96 n 8, 128 n 1. 
Banjarae, grain sellers, 477. 

Banswaia, town, 496. 

Banu Tamira An?ari, early Muham- 
madan sovereigns of Bind, 13 n. 
Bapak, 415 n 5, for Prayag, the 
ancient name of Allahabad. 

Baqsi’i, Maulana, a learned man of 
the time of Babar, 449. 
Baqi-i-Khatib, one of the learned 
poets of the time of Sultan Jalalu- 
d-Din Khilji, 245. 

Barddaran-i-aMyffft, brothers by the 
same mother bnt a different father, 
466 « 7 

Buradamn’i-a^ydnh uterine bioLliers 
466 a 7. 
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fbxwt, dMddb and town, ^ and w 4^ 
121 m 5, », 227, 23D w. 1. 250, 357, 
K0, M4i, l®6. See also ihe nea*. 
Bsian, foitie® of, 24 «. i. See 


Barixasi, toam, 329 and ll. 6. See 
nnder Baniras. 

rigbfc wing of a Turkisli 
arm j, 4^ « 4h 

Basmni, |lie HMonbn. See nnder 
^in-d-DIn Banii. 

Bariwaa: faacha. See nnder Masan, 


.Basiiwar txifae^ a family of sernle 
posiliom in Gnjrafe, 2'74, 285, 288. 
See also the next. 

Saxawas, the, 289. Same as the 
Bariwar family {q. v.}. 

BSrbaA, chief atccudant of a daorMr, 
SOI and a 6. 

jSarhak Bektaxs Snltiul, Malik, one 
the Malika of Snlfin GtiiTasa-d- 
Dih Ealban, 186 a 5. 

Barhak Shih. son of Snlliu Bahlid 
L«3I, 409 and a 8, 4il » 2, 412 » 2, 
413 and w 13, 414 « 1, 415. 

Wdtifwhim^ a small spear, 479 and % 2. 

Bardir, hills of, 130 m 2. 

Bardat, govemca: of the foitrms of 
Barlah in Hindustan, contemperajy 
of Snljt^a Ma|)iiiiid of GihaMtiw, 24 
%I. 

Bardhan, town, 83, S4 «. 

Baxdhan Sot, town of, 84 «. 

Bweeiilj, 364 « 4. See also the next. 

Bareli, town of, 71 » 2. Seea&eo 
Baxeillj. 

Bap>fi, ’pargana of, 424 w 3. 

^ri, township in the Sarkar of 
Agra, 410, 425 and « 4. 


Jtemaxid Kor, cm of the Amiisof 


Baixriili!, fsKtssM o^ 24 and m 1. 

Same as Bwan (f » “ss^ 

Band, the Histnian. See onder 
^in-d-Bm Barai. 

Baxoia, dislxic&, 313, 314i. 

®aj:q^a% Hiji, accwrt c^kw rf Smlpa 
Mnlammad TagMaq Shah, 311, 315. 
■Barsin^ wife AfcsaiAEr the IStwit, 
3^ « . 

Bsrtag^n, the HaJife-i-Bsmifflg', — one 
of the Amirs of Sraltin Mkndid 
Bhaxnawi, 48 and ® A See also 


Bartah, fortoe^ of, 24 m 1. 

Baraj CBxmchl, 311 and m S. 

Barija, town, 358 m 6. 

Barwat^ Ooremm- of the fotrtm«8 of 
Baniah, in Hindhslim, a mratem- 
poxaiiy of Snl&in Xalimid of Gihax- 
nln, 24 and m 1. 

Bisad Shi n, cm cd* the AmlrE of 
Snltin Mahmwl, she gmnisan of 
Seism Fwm Shih. of DIhli, 3S#. 

Ba^war, town, 319, 443, 47^ 479, 
51^549. 

jEbsMr. the Sirdar, aa adiaoent cf the 
house rf Sn^n Khi lii. 

^ 273. 

Biahtiain pijih, one rf the Amlls rf 
the dniaiMa’fides." 48 » 4, 50 w 1. 


Bapra, town rf, — -in Arahaan 
12 •*1,458 m 3- 

jj^wuder {¥aswdem|, one rf the Hindi 
* gods, M and » S. 
Basali,aidaaB,3^»10« : 
Bathin^bh, tewnrf, 69 « 2. See al» 
niadfar Baiindah. 
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Bafil 618 n 2. ' Bahadar, son of Sazawal Khan. 

Katindah, called also Tabarhiiidah, ruler of Malwa, contemporary of 
the capital of Jaipil— the .ruler of 'Adli, 654, SS*J. 

Hindustan at the time of Mahmud Bazana, town of, 27 n 4. 

Ca«anawl, 19 ci 2, 20 n 1. See also Baz^and, fortress of, 44 and n 4. 
^thindah. Beale’s Diationary of Oriental Bio. 

Bidni sect, the, — a sect of Muham- graphy, 32 n 1, 33 n 1, 38 » 4, 53 n, 
madan heretics, 22 and n 3. 54 «. 2, 55 n 3, 58 n 6, 99 n 3, 133 

Al”Ba^Iah, 22 n 3. Same as the m. 2, 134 ra 4, 158 u 3, 187 2, 233 

above (q. v.). » 4, 236 n 2, 272 n 1, 279 n 3, 297 «, 

Batlahi, town, 334 and a 5. 298 an 2 and 4, 332 n. 2, 339 7t 4, 

Batal, the offset of a palm-tree, 622 449 nn 2 and 3, 450 n 5, 607 « 2, 

a 4. 533 nn 1 and 6, 571 n 9, 584 n and 

Al-Batiil, a name of F5j;imah, daughter n 3, 624 n 6, 633 « 1. [Baiana. 

of the Prophet, 622 m. 4. Beiina, town of, 80 » 5. See under 

Biward, a city pf ]^urasan, 29 and Bedar, a town of the Deccan, 299 n 3. 

See also under Bidar. 

Bedr, battle of, — the Prophet’s prin- 
cipal military exploit, 74 «. 2, 21 671. 
More correctly Badr. 

Beerbhoom, the Kaja of, 329 n 9. 

Beg Tnghdi, one of the generals of 
Snljan Mas'ud, son'of Sultan Mah- 
mud Gliaznawi, 43. See under 
Tughdi Beg. 

Begam, the Queen-consort of Hnma- 
yun, mother of Akbar, 660, 566, 
568 and n 7. See ^amida Band. 
BnhM Lodi, 401 » 4,410 n. 1, 414. Beghu, the Turkoman, chief of the 
Biyazid, Shaikh, the brother of Turkomans, contemporary of Sul.tan 

Mof^afa Farmali,— -one of the Mas'iid, son of Mahmud Ghaznawi, 

Amirs who joined Humayun, 38 and n 3, 39. 

444, Beghu Malik §hah. See the above. 

Biyazid, one of the Amirs of Snlfcan Beg-Mati river, the, 84 n. 1. Called 
Mahmud, son of Sultan Sikandar also the Bang-Mati {q. v.). 

Lodi, 471 and n 4, 472, Behar, capital of the ancient kingdom 

Bayiey, lHafoyy of GtijarSf, 17 n 4, of Magadb, 82 and n 1. .See under 
71 n 3, 264 n 6, 313 n 5, 357 n 3, Bihar. 

452 n 6, 454 nn 1 and 7, 455 ?/■ 1, BehdrittUin, of Maulana ‘Abdu-r- 

458 » 6. llaljmau jami, 32«2. 


a 6, 30, 42, 43. Called also Abi- 
ward (q. V.}. 

Bayak, 415 » 5, for Prayag, the ancient 
name of Allahabad. 

Biyazid An§iiri, also called Pir Eosban, 
founder of a §ufi sect, called the 
Boshaniyyah or enlightened, 58 
and n 5. 

Biyazid A'gaui Humayun, nephew of 
I Sultin Bahliil Lodi, 409, 410' and 

aL 

Biyazid, Khwaia. eldest son of Sultan 
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Beliafc, the,— old name of the Jhilam, 
one of the five rivers of the Panjab, 
44 n 6, 128 n 3, 600, 603. Spelt 
also the Behat. 

Behubur, town, 630 n 3 

Behzad, Malik, Governor of Mul^n 
under Snl.t.an Muhammad Tnghlaq 
§hah, 305. 

Beitrage aw iLenntniss der Poesie der 
alien Arahe, MSldeke’s, 99 n 6. 

Bejl Rai, Raja of Bhatia, contem- 
porary of Sultan Mahmud of 
Ghaznm, 19. 

Bekasi, Maulana, a noet of the time 
of Hnmayun, 453 and n 1. 

Belnat mountains, 22 n 5. See under 
Balnat and Balnith. 

Bengal, 81 n 2, 82 nn 3 and 4, 135 
n 1, 299, 300, 303 n, 345 n 2, 466 
n 6, 540. See also under Bangala 
and Bengala. 

Bengala, 19, 82, 86. See also under 
Bangala and Bengal. 

Ber, fruit of the 'Utmdb tree in 
Hindustani, 117 n 2. 

Beraisen, a mistaken reading of hi 
Rasain, i.e., the two Rases {q. v ), 
326 n. 

Berenice, an ancient port of the Red 
Sea, 169 nl. 

Betall, on the Ganges, 185 n. 1. See 
under Patiali and Baitali. 

Betel-leaf, note on, 302 n 6. 

Betle-chewer’s cancer, 303 n. 

Betwa river, the, 95 « 3. 

Beveridge’s the Emperor Alehar, 
71/5. 

Besaar t-inne, 118 «. 

Bhadauli, one of the dependencies of 
Siiki;, ilO n 4. 


Bhadauriahs, the, 408 n 1. See the 
Bhadanris, 

Bhadauris, the, — the inhabitants of 
the Bhadawar district, 408 and « 1. 

Bhadawar, a district S. B. of Agra, 
408 71 1. 

Bhadawah, town, 410 ti 4. 

Bhagat, the, — a Hindu caste of loose 
people, 557 and n 9. 

Bhagatiya, the, — a Hindu caste of 
loose people, 557 ti 9. 

Bhagirathi, the 82 ti 4, 

Bhaka, a servant of Shir Khan, n/t&r- 
wards Sjiir Shilh Sur, 468. , 

Bhakari, SJiaikh, son of ghaikhu-l- 
Hadiyah, contemporary .of Sulliin 
Sikandar Lodi, 429 and ti 5. 

Bhakkar, town, 464. See nnder 

• Bakkar and Bukkur. 

Bbangar, fortress of, 71 and n 2. See 
also under Bhankar and Bahankar. 

Bhankar, fortress of, 90. See also 
nnder Bbangar and Bahankar. 

Bhariij, district, 132. See under 
Bahraich and Bahraij. 

Bhartpiir, district, 134 »■ 1, 366 n. 

Bhasiyana, country of, 80 and n 5. 

Bhat, fort of, 355 and n 8» Seo 
Bhatnir. 

Bhata or Bhata, a place, 19 n 4. See 
nnder Bhatia. 

Bhati, a town situated between the 
arms of the Mihritn (Indus), 36 

71 10. 

Bhati tribe of Hindus, the, 66 and 

71 2 . 

Bhatia, a place in the vicinity of 
Multan, 19 and n 4, 66 n 2. 

Bhatnir, town, 355 nn 1 and 3. 

Bhatpar, 355 % 3, for Bhatnir (7; u,). 
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Bhatta, town, 408 » ?, 485 andnO, 
489,542,544,553. 

Bhatta, Kingdom of, 544. 

Bhatta, Amirs of, 485. 

Bhatwara, a place, 405. 

Bliawan, a place, 20 » 5. 

Bhayana, country of, 80 » 5. See 
under BMana, Biana and Baiana. 

Bliera, a place on tbs left bank of the 
Jhelum under the Salt Eange, 19 
n 4- See under Bahrah. 

Bhiarni, territory of, 80 n 6. See 
under Bhayana, Biana and Baiana. 

Bhilsa, a town on the Betwl in 
Malwa, 95 and » 3, 236 and » 3. ^ 

Bhim, a hero of Indian mythology, 
20 n 5, 21. 

Bhim, town of, 20 n 5. 

Bhim Dev, Eai, ruler of Gujrat, con- 
temporary of Sult.an Mu‘izzu-d-Din 
Sam C^uri, 66, ^1. £Dev. 

Bhim llii Dev, 71. See under Bhim 

Bhim, Eai, the chief of J ammoo, con- 
temporary of Sultan Mubarak Shah 
of Dihli, 383 and « 3. 

Bhim Sen, Baja, founder of the town 
of Bhongaon, 386 «• 3. 

Bhimnagar, fortress of, 20 and n 6. 

Bhodal, township of, 547 n 4. 

Bhojpur, fortress of, 185 and n 1. 

Bhongaon, a town in the Mainpuri 
district, 386 nn 3 and 4. See also 
under Bhunganw, 

Bhugaon, 386 n 3. See the above and 
also Bhunganw. 

Bhuhar, town, 360. 

Bhukaniir, town, 386 n 3. 

Bhunganw, — or 

Bhiingfion, in the Mainpiiri district, 
386 and n 3, 403, 431. 


Bhuraye®, town, 414 » 3. 

Biih, the, 23 « 3, 126, 130, 251, 353, 
381, 389, 391, 392, 412 n 2. Called 
the Kali Pani {q. v.), and the Bias. 
Biasj the, 326 n 3. Same as the river 
Biah (q. v.), 

Bibi Ba’i, daughter of Uisam Khan 
Sur and wife of Islem Shah, 635. 
Bibi Khunza. Malika-i-Jahin, chief 
wifeof Suljmi ^uaain Sharqi, 409 
and n 2. 

Bibi Bachi, mother of Sul.tin Muham- 
mad Shah Sharqi of Jamnpur, 403 
« 8 . 

Bible, the, 394 «. 5- 

Bibliotheca Indica, the, 127 n 2, 142 
n 1, 316 n 7, 329 n 3. 

Bida^ Khan Qizilbash Afshir, one of 
the Amirs of Shah Tahmasp of 
Persia, 672 and -nn 7 and 8, 57S 
and n 3, 578. 

Bidar, town, — ^in Haidarahad, Deccan, 
299 and n 3, 311, 812, 314. Galled 
I also Bedar. 

Bidaspes, the,*® the Jhelam river, the 
Vitasta of Sanskrit writers, 23 n 3. 
Bihand or Waihind, a place on the 
western bank of the Indus, 20 a 1. 
Bihar, 186, 328, 329, 338, 348, 416 
and n» 12 and 13, 417, 434, 435, 
436, 444, 446, 456, 457, 467, 469, 
470, 471 and n 1, 521. 

Bihar ^au, one of the Ambrs of the 
Indi dynasty, 443, 

Bihar Khan. A‘p,m Humayun Sirwani, 
Governor of Handiya under Islem 
Shah Sur, 517, 621 , 541. See Babar 
Khan. 

Bihar Khan, son of Darya Khan 
Liilwni, Saltan of Bihar, 407. See 
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S/vSiits, Mlohamnsd of SSUir. SHae- 
wImco called Bahidor Khan (9. m). * 
mxldior of a. oommcmtKtj on'' 
tl!eSi|^/,427«l. 

a fdace on the CCanges^ 231. . 

Bijmar, hifla of, 130 and w 2. - 

mkamur, town of, ^ « 2. 

BiEl, the AhjSffloiaii mn’a^mba cdE 
Mnlusminad, «. 

AI-Bi!i» 9 Qt%i author of the FatS^h- 
Smldim, 11 n 3. 

Sdadbistin, 48 a 4, 420 

Bin, township of, 526. See also Bin 
BaiL 

"Msa Binipatl^ ShaiMt. a famoas 
stugeon, 366 n 3. 

Biniyefc Deo, BIji of Dholpor, — con- 
teanporaiy of Snl^n Sikandar Iiodi^ 
419 a 4 420 and A 2. 

Binijik Deo^ same as - the above 
iq.v.j. 

Bin Bin, in the Panjlb, 533, 525. 
See also Bin. 
ncde on, 303 a. 

Bixjia, the planet Jn{Htm‘, 630 and « 2. 

Bimi Khem. town, 327 and a 3. 

Burnni. See under Albiconl. 

Bisai, foctcess, 383 a 3. 

B feh, aconite, 172 a 2. 

MmdMSh, in the name of God. nsed 
at the beginning of all vnwhs, 42B 
and n4L 

Bitter Lahei^ the. 169 A 1. 

Bixhan, son of Geo and ne^ear of 
Bntam, in the Shahmimah of 
Bhdaiim, 116 a 5, ISO and a 2^ ]S1 
A 1. 

Blaekwater, the, — known as the 
Kilipim ( 9 . a.}, 360 and a 3, 278 
and Hi, 386, 411. 


Bland, OmlkM P&rmem, ciass, 

103 A 1 , 11 s A, 479 A 7. 

Blochmann, 8 a 3, 19a, 3,353 
A 1, 357 Adi »* 3, 4I» A 1, 415 
A -4^ 417 A a, 420 «A 8 and 9, 421 
A 8, 422 A 2, 42i A 3, 432 A 7, 449 
A 2. 4M a5,476a5,479a6,« 
AAland8,498A 3, » a 3, SOI 
A 7, 503 A ^506 A 2,.. 507 A I, 5{» 

. AA7and8,509A 8, 515 a 4^ 523 
, A 5, 546 AA 3 and 7, 557 A 1, 567 
A 3i 568 A 6, 571 A 9, 580 A 5, 584 
A ^ 588 A 4, 590 A 5, 5^ A 9, 597' 
A 5, 605 A 1, 609 A 5, 610 ‘a, 611 
. A 3. 623 A 6, 626 A 3. 

Bine, the cmtomajty mourning ooloiir 
in Feima, 209 and A 3. 

Bbhar, a pla<^ in the viciniij of 
Wanan, 248 and A 4. 

Boldtagi. See mndmr BnMhSri. 
Bombaj editiaa of the Aia^-Skda, 
584 A 3. 

Bomln^ teat the TmSHrFiri^m, 
72 A 2, 205 A 2, 304a1,. 307 a. 
325a3, ^a^ 327A3i 3%it6, 
334 a3, 339a% 342a3, 345a% 
350a 3, ^A4i ^a3, 365a2, 
3 mn 2 , 3S5a1, » a 3, 4CM) «, 
401a2, 4CI2aa land S, mmnm.4: 
and 5, 404Am2 and ^ 406 m 1 
and 5, 410 aa 1 and 4, 411 a 2, 
412a2.413a1;^ 415a7,422a3, 

' 424AA2»nd4i 425 A 6, 432wa 3 
' and 7, 433^ A 3, 4% A3,-m A 5, 
478 AA 7 and 8, 488 a 5, 490 a 4,: 
537 A 2^ 559 A» 6 and 8, 560 a 2, 
.561 A 2;, 564 AA 6 and Si 566 a ’- 13, 
567 A 9, 573 A 3, 579 A 8, 583 A 3, 

■ 'e09m5,»A3. 

Boat, distiwi^ IS, A>. 
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a® tarfa df fte I 
HenaHamis IS *. SswraderBiarf. 
Biahim» Derrs «w>e rf Kj*s rf 

IIi®ii«iim ai fl» tim® SiaMm 
;M^al»mSd irf Cfa jaa, M * 4 l 
B sa&mwapttfar* ft®, M arf ® 1. 1»S 
«R. Called diwfl*Bw*m&aaL 

SS,331.ii3,SW 

» S- 

BrfMapatwi, tl^ 8# m 1. faiSe 

BrahrfBsffi, sle, 84. iSee mterifib© 
BnAmampeft. 

»1 ® 2. 

Briam CFIiraM, SIS -m, 1. 

BiigSg®. lfers#afa, IS » 1, 16 «® 1 a»i 
3, 19 M. S» a® » SI, 23 m 2, SiF *. 4, 
28 nm 3 and 4^, 29 «» 1 aaad S, 30 
«2,31%33*2.S1»5*SS®®» “^7 
« 'F, 4S ®»2aBd4,®6«»2aJ!ii4, 
i^wS.aTS'iftdiaffilittS, 304 * 3, 

' 30? »s 3^ * 1, 329 *9, 331 «. 10, 
3^ ®, 334 * 2^ 3^ “» 5, 33S ® 1» 
344 * F, 

335 
385 * 

» 5, #» », 41® * 3, 414 w 3 sad ^ 
41T» 6, 419*1.434*4!, » 6, 

461 * X 4F8®F,4aS®5,4i»*4, 
SM*13,».«6,e®*S- 

Bw»eli,Sll®S- &eTOdBr»ffi^. 
Bi -Mi, gmawBcmly kwswm as lim 
Susi- (ATBBomwl, ®3 aad H. I* 

Bssbonife fiagwB, 1- 

Ba®«n, See MBfcr BadioBB, 

BsidisM g^d®, i* DiW^ SS7, 300. 
Badieni. See irate jBMieioi. 
BmfiiB. te irate Badawm. 
BudMuaL See mate Baiiaossi. 

^ fte, 95 * 'X ^ 


Bn®, SlBBiiau, a l®m»ed flijwira ef 
Bihir isi Use fesae of Sher Sluila Mud 
Iten miK ^ a»d * 4;, 323. 

Ba gfag a KliiSai, ami of Smftim SStiTOga-d- 
IHffl Balissa. l&e imte Bfeam-d- 
Bim Bai^^ii. KBaSm. 

BmWfflS lodi, . Malik amd eflmmrb 
31^ 39, ' 400, 401 mad 
w 4i, 4;^ aad am 1 and S, -^13 and 
*K 4 and 3, 404 tei * aid *w 3 
and 5, 405, 4®6, 40? and ® 1, 408 
and « 6, 4[^ and * 7, 4lO and 
wm, 1 aasd- 4, 411 aaad » 3, 41f *2, 
413 * IX 4i@. 

BsaMil, Snlin^te4-lS0i liodi See 
tlaeabimre. 

Smfcilil, SiiaiBft. tefteaf «f aaitt 
Mnkanuaaad OiaaMS of Gwiliary 
eomtenapoaraiy ai Hnnaayin, 459. 
BnWlza,'13 « 1, Mn 1,30*XSF 
*1,89,9X44®* X 533 » 1, 51® 
*?, ^*45,618 and *5. 

Bnkpn, Intea, tlae eeleSradted anftw 
of lSaMJb»-l~BmMin, a ceUecftwi o£ 
anftraiie teadisiiuwa, 6 and <0. 3« 

late name of al-Man$tel& 
in SSad, 36 » 10, 559 * & See 
nndar Balikaz- and BUdmi:. 
Baalra^^aisr, didate and town 89 
» 4, 121 * 5, 3% * X 39®, 54® * 4^ 
Bml^ir, smeof tlae sons (d Gas, tlae 
tenSb mm Yi% flaplaell, 61 * 5. 
Bnigatens, fte, — descended fiTa» 
Bm^r {«. *.}, 61 * X 
Bn-l-Mnrate-, 71 and * 1, for Abaid- 
HffiiM FaOar Mutem-d-BSaa Md^mnaad 
l^uDL Caam. £onam, 58 * 1. 

BiMoh, fte OwV-Hae of IB> 
Bnoaq, fte aninzaal npana wiakS 
Maal^anasd was noaanted. dnxis^. 




Cairo, 210. See also under the Diru-l- 
^ilafat of Egypt. 

Cakra, the, 22 n 1. See also the 
Chakra. 

Cakra svamin, or owner of the Cakra, 
name of the idol of Taneshar, 22 
71 1, See also Chakra-svnmin. 

Calcutta edition of the Ka shsh df of 
az-Zamakhshari, 28 » 1. 

Calcutta test of the Muntal^abu-t- 
TavodrilA of Badaoni, 132 n 2, 187 
71 1, 368 71 1. 

Calcutta edition of the Nafahdtu-l. 
Uns of Maulana Jauii, 600 » 5. 

Calcutta edition, of the Shah Ndma, 

-88rt2.. [329 u 3. 

Calcutta text of Sh^»-i-Siraj *Afif, 

Calcutta edition of the Tabaqdt-i- 


his ascent to heaven, ISO, S92 and 
n 6, 293 n. 

Burgess, Siirga Siddhdniu, 163 n 2. 

Burhan, servant of Snt^n Mahmud 
of Gujarat, 633 and « 5. 

Burhauabad, township, 386. 

Burhdn-i-Qdii\ a Persian Bictioimrj, 
79 » 1, 101 n 1, 102 a 5, 108 » 4, 
109 n 4, 116 a 3, Il7 » 2, 122 n 3, 
137 n 6, 138 n 3, 143 n 2, 146 m. 1, 
152 nn 3 and 6, 153 1 and 4, 

154 » 5, 158 « 6, 159 •», 160 n 2, 
166 n 1 , 167 n 2, I7i a 2, 172 nn 2, 
3 and 4, 173 n 2 , 178 n 4, 182 nn 1 
and 4, 192 n 3, 193 n 1, 314 n 1^ 
319 71 4, 321 nn 1, 2 and 4, 340 
a 2, 352 » 1, 629 TO 1. ■ 

Burhan Nizam Shah, ruler of the 
Dakkau, 624 TO 6. 


Bnrhinpur, 455 to 4. 

Burhanu-d-Din Balarami, Shaikh, one 
of the Amirs of Snljan Muljammad 
Tnghlaq Shah. 814. 

Buri Ganga river, the, 377 to 3, 384 
TO 4, 

Burqa‘, a kind of veil, 603 and to 2. 

Barton’s Pilgrimage to El-Medina and 
Mecca, 97 to 4, 177 to 4. 

Bushire, 572 to 1. 

Baikal, the rainy season, from the 
Tnrki pu^aMl or paBhlcdl, 325 to 2. 

Bust, capital of Zabulistan, 14 and 
n 8, 33, 34, 47, 48 to 4, 50, See 
under Best. 

Bustdn of Shaikh Sa'di of Shiraz, 187 
TO 2, 467. 

Bustdn Afruz, a red flower without 
odour, 629 and to 1. 


Ndfirl, 65 to 1, 84 », 126 » 3, 131 
TO 4, 134 TO 1. 

Calcutta text of Zidu-d-Din Barnl, 
306 TO 1, 307 TO 3, 310 to 1, 311 to 5. 

Calendar of Julius Cmsar, 76 to. 

Carnal eddin, KMhi, one of the Qazis 
of Suljan Nasirn'd-Din Mahmud 
Shah of Dihli, 128 to. 

Cambay, in Gujerat, 256 to 4, 311 to 3, 
464 TO 6. See also under Kuhau- 
bayat, Khambhat and Khambat. 

Cambahat, the Cambay of Europeans, 
a port of Gujerat, 256 n 4. See 
under Oamba^ . [29 to. 

Canda, a place near Somnath, 28 n 4, 

Cannia coubadj, name of Qauanj in 
ancient monuments, 23 to 2. 

Carmate. See under Karmat or 


Index, 

Qarmat, founcler of the Kairngtatiatf 
sect of heretics. 

Carnal, town of, 21 n 4, 

Caroll, town, 420 n 5. 

Cathay, the coantry of g£aj;i, 143 
n 4, 232 n 5. 

Canssin d,e Perceval, Es$ai mr 
VMistaire de Arahes, 12 n 1, 46 n 5. 
Cavalnm, the town of Kulam, 265 n 5. 
Cave, Chapter of the,— the 8iiratu4- 
Kahf, in al-Qur’an, 279 n, 

Cawnpore, 408 n 5. 

Celestial Empire, the, 147 n 1. 

Central Asia, 362 « 2. 

Central India, 298 w 7, 364 m 2 and 
3, 385 n 3. 

Central Provinces, the, 433 n 4, 517 

« 9 . 

Chlch, a town in Turkestan, 296 « 6. 

See also Bhaah. 

Chach Nama, the, — a History of India 
in verse, 11 n 3. 

Chddar, a garment worn by the 
women of India, 503 and n 1, 

Chaghar Beg SaljttqT, King of 
j^nrasan, contemporary of Saltan 
Maudiid Ghaznawi. 49 n 4. Called 
also Chu^z Beg or Cha^^ Beg. 
Chaghatai line of Mognl princes, 145 
n 2, 464 n 8. 

Chaghatai Khan, son of the Chingiz 
]^an, 145 n % 464 n 8. 

Chaghatai tribe, Amirs of, — adherents 
of Humayun, 464 and n 8, 472, 
574 and n 6, 576, 582 w 7, 583 it 3, 
593. See also under Chaghta. 
Charts, Ulus-i-, 575 »1. See also 
under the Cha gh atai tribe 
Chahar Ajari, independent Baja of 
Karwar, contemporary of Sultan 
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2fasira“d-Bm Mahmud Shih of 
IMhli, 129 » 4. Galled also Chahar 
Beva aand Jlhir Dev. 

CMhar Deya, Raja of Narwar, 129 
It 4, See Chahar AjlrT, 

Cha^z Beg Saljuql, 49 ra 4. See 
under Chnghz Beg- 

Chahar Khand. a place, 457. 

Chahar pdiy charpoy, 494 n 11. 

Chabarsum, name of the idol of 
Thanesar, 21. See Chakrasvimin. 

Chakra, 22 n 1. See under Cakra. 

Chakrasvimin, or Lord of the Chakra, 
name of the idol of Thanesar, 22 
It 1. See Cakrasvamin. 

Chaldi, a commander, in the 

time of Salfan ‘A15u-d-Din Khilfi. 
249 It 5. 

Ohaman, Malik, Gh5zlu4-Mnlk. 
Governor of Badion, — one of the 
Amirs of Muhammad Shah of 
Dihli, 396 and « 1, 898. 

Ghambal or Chhanbal river, a river of 
Central India, the Charmanwati 
of Sanskrit writers, 385 and n 3, 
387, 419, 420 it 6. 

Ohambarhd, a roof, 593 it 9. 

Champanir, fortress of,-T-in Gnjrat, 
465 n 1. Called also Janpinir. 

ChoitBarho, 693 n 9. 

Chanda, the heroine of a Magnmdt in 
Hindi, mistress of Lurak, 333. See 
nnder the next. 

Chandaban, a Masnawi in Hindi relat- 
ing the loves of Lurak and Chanda, 
333 and a 6. 

Qhemdan^ the white sandal in Hindi, 
484»1. 

Ohandawar district, 377. See also 
under Ohandwlr. 
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CUsaia^fT, atod itowm ISIS', | 

■ 4m,m. 

fUkumSiil taimt, Use folmiqiiiin 

0 f bmoar for gpro g ncmi, 334. 
f^MJMbdblaagii, aanae of ^hat sivar 
dsasilb in 23 » 3. 

CSliauiuiKagi^laij, Kii^ of Ttf^agawHim. or 
Beliar, 18*1 

Gliandwir, disk&^ 70 aB<3*%380i, I 
387, 405. Seo also Clian^wir. I 

Cteo,aisimkaliji»e^^ I 

Olaui^ SMn. iSeei isag^esr Ciiii^x 
Khin. 

Glianmiiy In ibe Sarkir of 70 

■ *3. ■ 

CliapAar, * town on tbe Gsmgm^ 313 
and *3, 344. C^kd alas Gioltar. 
(SharMt-irAffsm, tiie b^^lKssic of nilitlae 
IsmTOca^ 246 » 3- 

Olnurnumwatl, SnmlcEii; mmm of.iibe 
Citainlial, a rirrar <d dWhial India, 
3S3 * 3. Sen nnder.iiho CiiniDlba]. 
’Ghmrgmiig^ de«im|^ion of, 494 and 
m 11,485*. 

Ginirtili, a d^iendencj of Ekd, 431 | 

*4!. I 

{nmMasti tame^ 488 and 

* 8 . . 

l%aiald^ a Mngiml cosnraani^r, eon- 
tempmaij of En!|^ ^ASnt-d-Ilin 
KPp, 219*5. 

Gbataar Imfl, disiric*^ SIS. 

Himifwa, of iiie 

modssm ganao of poSo^ 79 * 1, 417 
and«S. 

GItaHfm, a slitdE wi£b a enmid end, 

■ 79*1,143*2. 

CSbatabins df ;Naiapir, * tribe of 
' Ml|pfcB^414*13L - V : ■ 


CHaiill, a vilbge m tbe sonte from 
Amadbul im Jaisaliinir, 5i6 * 13, 
5@7and*l. Giilloi also CT mh®. 

Cbannd, e<MiBt 2 j of, 458. 

Cbansis^ of, in tbo tiidtnei 

of ^13. 

Gbfflm^ Tiiage of, 4S3 * 3. «Bc® 
under Janai. 

Okmicim hdtSe^ * 64 , 303' *. 

Clieimab, — tmm rf Ae -Sm ritem 

of itbe f!an|ibi 23 *3, 67 % »»1, 
383 and * 1, 384mand m I, Sm. 
Wiilfctoa ako tbo Clainab, CM«ab 
aiiniiff GMainila. 

Gbenir,fown,4l®aisdi»‘4, Seennder 
CJbimar. 

Chicrogii: laan. See CMragia: 

Kbi m. 

Gkem, Bland, Om Ae Fensmm- §mme ofj, 
1®E * 1, 114® 2, 115 *, 479 m 7- 

CbHin, town, 379 and * 2 . 

CbMfi, MaMk, Bliiana. Ebin of 

Sjanra, Indtlier’a son of Snltin 
^ijmm-d-Dia Balfcan, 221 and w» 

1 and 3, 2S7, », 230(, 231,' 23% 

sm. 

Gbbanba], a liver of Central Ind». 
See Ae Gbaanbal. 

CnbapiHir Kbatia, » pfac% ». 

CltbafBtanian, tomulnp aC, 5M and 
mSi. , 

GbbeaSnmn, -townd^s 0 % 510 * & 

GbbiiA xtver. See nn&sr Ae 
Cbenib. 

CblAiir, forma, 541 and * 2. See 
'nder ObbdAr and afao €Mnir asnd 
dranir. " 

OMbMm samJi vaxidtsrof nBlei, 

■ 510*14. : 'fii®. 

Gln^'a idlf of 158 and . 


Inim. 



Obilor, aB7, 2S^ 397«1, 4m, 
4S4>,4S0. 

Outxi, SBzae as Jalesar, and « §. 

See also under CSMtar. 

ClHKaffiaii, tibei, 23 « 1. 

CIkbp^ a 'dllage on tlie nraie firm, 
ibnarki^ to Jajsalmir, S0i m I. 

Called also Ghaol (f. n.)‘ 

CiHonies 1, son cf Kobad, calM 
Man^onvin, cS. lite SassaadOs 
i^nasl^ of Ferna* 45 » 5. 
ChOTR&ns, the, 509 a ^ S77% 001«b 
{SkmfMes €ke Kimgs if 

BdM,Tbama^»,8fI»l. Seemt^er 
PmOiMJBmgstf DdM. 

Glmm4deff9 of AmeieMt JMiamx, Albi- 
rini’s.KMlaS, 106 » 4, 166 m 1. 
280 an 3 and 4 360 » ^ 627 


01iM£h^ tin, — dbrnentots of 

miAn-d-Bm 416 


xxxtv 
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Clisobom of Piny, corresponds to tbe 
town of Kalikavartta. or Trmda- 
'rana of Sanskrit -writers, 24 n 6. 
01onstoii*s Ardbum Poetry, 99 ■» 6. 
Glysma, — or 

Clyainon, town of, 169 nl. 
Coekscomb, the flower called TdJ~i~ 
Sjhurm. 629 jt 1. 

Coinage, First introduction of Mu^m- . 
madan — 18 n I. 

Goins of Kings of Qhaxm. Thomas’s 
16 fl. 2, 47 » 2. 

C6I,fortof,70n.4. 

Colebrooke, Essays, 332 n 4. 

Golie, notes on, 49 n. 2. 

College of Fort William, Calcutta, 

eosws. 

Colombo, 303 n. 

Commentaries of Baber, &e, 421 n 8. 

See the WSqi''dt-i-BSbari. 
Commentary on the Miftafyw-l-^TJl&m 
(g. tr.), 428 and » 2. 


Companions of the Prophet Muham- 
mad, 636. 

Corah, town, 486 n 6. 

Coromandel, 265 n 5. 

Cotgangra, fortre^ of. See under 
Kot Eangra 

Oonpele, town, 344 to 7. 

Courteille, de, 91 to 1, 145 to 2, 215 toto 
1 and 5, See also under Pavet de 
Courteille. 

Grow, the,— belie-^red by the Arabs 
to be a bird of ill-omen, 7 to 2. 

Gunningham’s Ancient Geography of 
India, 21 « 4, 22 to 5, 23 to 2, 24 to 6, 
48 TO 5, 66 TO 3, 67 to 1, 69 toto 4 and 
5, 80 TO 1, 132 TO 3, 265 «« 2 and 4 
293 TO 5, 294 » 4, 362 to 2, 363 to, 
382 TO 4, 389 to 2, 415 to 5. 

Cureton’s JfilaJ and Eikal of Shahras- 
tdni, 22 n 3, 157 n 2, 

Gyrene, town of,^ — ^the modem Kair- 
wan in Tunis, 167 « 4. 


Dabaran, Ad-, the Hyades, in tiie 
constellation Taurus, 867 and n. 3. 

Dabha’i, a distriot of -Gujrat, 313 and 
n 5, 814. 

Pffifttr-i-FhZaifc, the scribe of the sky, 
a name of Mercniy, 196 to 5, 

Dabsi, 584 to 4, for the poet Waisi, 
a poet of the time of Enmayun. 

Dacca, town, 186 to 6. 

Dadbeg, C^ef Justice, 220 and to 4. 

Dadhyanch, the horse-headed mons- 
ter of Indian Mytholc^, 294 to A. 

Daftari, a scribe or clerk, 499 and n 9. 

Dagger, first invented iu HinduBtan, 
639. 


Ddoh, a brand, 496 « 8. 

Ddc0 system, instituted by 
Shah. 496 and n 8. 

Dagla or Bajla, the river Tigris, 394 

TO S. 

Dahir, Raja, contemporary of Mnljam- 
mad Qasim the conejueror of Sind, 
12 TO 2, 13 TO. 

Dahra, a bill-hook or reaping book, 
102 TO 5. 

Dai, tenth month of the Persian year, 
280 and TO 4^ 370 and to 1, 627 and 

TO 1, 6®. 

Dailam, province of, — the Persian 
‘Iraq, 30 to 1. 
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Daityas,' the,— of flindu mythology, 
163 a 2. 

Dajjal, Anti-christ, 278 and n 4, 
279 n, 369 and n 3, 490 and 
B. 6 . 

Dajia or Dagla, the river Tigris, 394 
and n 5. 

JDdh-chauki, post-horses, 292. 

Dak -runners of the East, 621 n 2. 

Dakhan, the, 433 n 3, 633, 634, 
657. See also under Dakkan and 
Deccan. 

Dakkan, the, 312, 813, 517, 626, 632, 
63S, 636. See also under Dakhan 
and Deccan. 

Daliil-i-Flrmt of ‘Izzu-d-Din Khalid 
Khani. a work on Astrology, 332 
and n 2. 

Daliil-i-Ftros ShdM, the, 332 n 2. 
See the Baldil-i-Firuzl. 

Dalla, a weasel or stoat, 168 n 4. 

Dalmau’, a town on the Ganges, 415 
and n 7. 

Dalmur, district of, 349 n 2. 

Dalpiir, -town, 415 n 7. 

Daniaghan, a city of ^urasan, 34 
71 3. 

Damascus, 12 and n 2. 

Damascus, Mosque of, 12 n 2. 

Damrela, district of, 217 and n 3. 

_ Damyak, a village beyond the Indus 
on the road to j^aznin, 72 and 
n3. 

Dandangan, a-town in the vicinity of 
Merv in IQiurasan, 43 n. 3. 

Dangay, a district of Bundelkhand, 
25 n- 5. 

Danial, son of Sultan ‘Ahin-d-DIn, 
King of Bangala, contemporary of 
Sultan Sikaudar Lodi, 417, 


Daniel, Book of, 394 n 6. 

Danuj or Dhanuj, Eai of Sunarganw 
contemporary of Sulfan Ghiyasu-d- 
Din Balban, 186 and n 6. 

Dace, the, — name of an ancient people 
of Central Asia, 23 n 1. 

Dara, one of the ancient Kings of 
Persia, 39. 

Darius III, King of, Persia, contem- 
porary of Alexander the Gredt, 
332 n. 

Darmash Khan. Governor of Khura. 
san under Shah Isma'il Safawi, 
King of Persia, 449 and n 5. 

Darra, a city of Hindustan, 62 and 

n 1. 

Darra Gaz, in Khurasan. 582 -n 7. 

Daru-i-Chashm (eye medicine), 52, 

Diiru-l-^illfat of Egypt, Cairo, 
328. 

Darwaza-i-Ba^dadi, at Dihli, 897. 
See also under the Baghdad 
Gate. 

Darya ^an, son of ?Jafar Khan. 
Governor of Gujrat under Sultan 
i’iroz Shah, 333 and n 11. 

Darya Kh an Lodi, one of the Amirs 
of Muhammad Shah of the Sayyid 
dynasty, 398. 

Darya ^an Luhani, Governor of 
Bihar, under the Lodi 
435, 467 and n 12. 

Daryil-i-Chin, the Sea of 
the Indian Ocean, 153 n 1 , 

Darya-i-Magjburib, the Atlantic Ocean 
153 n 1. 
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Datura, note on, 535 n 2. 

Da’ud Afghan, Malik, one of the 
Malika of Saljan Firoz Shah 
Tughlaq^, 335 nn 8 and 9- 

Da’iid Zhan, one of the Amirs of 
Sulpn Ibrahim Lodi, 439. 

Ba’ud, Maulana, author of a Magnawi 
in Hindi, contemporary of Snlpn 
Firoz Shah, 333. 

Da’ud, son of Hasr, son of Shaikh 
Hiamid Lodi, the renegade ruler of 
Multan, contemporary of Sultan 
Mahmud of Ghaznin, 19 and n and 

TO 6, 21. 

Da’ud, the Turkoman, contemporary 
of Sultan Mas'ud, son of Sultan 
Mahmud of Ghaznin, 37 n 7, 38, 
47, 61 u 5. 

Da’ud Za'i Afghans, the, 501. 

Daulatabad, in the Deccan, 270 n 6, 
271 and n 6, 272 and n, 274i and 
n 6, 808, 304, 306, 309, 310, 813, 
314, 316, 818. Originally called 
Deogir (q. v.), or Deogarh, capital 
of the Yadava kingdom. 

Daulat Khan, the new Mnslim, a 
protege of the Luhani faction, one 
of the Amirs of ‘Adli, 637. See 
Daulat j&an Luhani. 

Daulat Khan Ajyara, son of Sazawal 
Kh5n, one of the Amirs of Islem 
Shah, 627, 631, 532 and n 2. 

Daulat Khan, son of Budhu, one of 
the Chief Commanders of Sultan 
Ibrahim Lodi, 467 B. 6. 

Daulat Khan Lodi, Governor of 
Saraana, one of the Amirs of Sultan 
Mahmud of the Tughlaq ghahi 
dynasty, 364, 365, 367 n, 376, 
380, 


Daulat Khan Lodi, one of the Maliks 
of the Lodi dynasty, 435, 436, 437, 
488 and n 5. 

Daulat Khan Lubini. one of the 
Amirs of ‘Adli, 639 and n 11. See 
Danlat Khan, the new Mnslim. 

Daulat Khan. Shahzada, Governor of 
the fortress of Rantaribhiir under 
Sultan Maljimud of Malwa andt 
Sultan Sikandar Lodi, 425. 

Daulat Yar of Kanpila, Malik, 363. 

Darveshpur, town, 417. 

David of Scripture, 5. 

Da‘wah, invocation of the attributes 
of God, 445 n 6, 469 n 2. See the 
next. 

Da‘watu-l‘a8mS, a system of inoahta* 
tion, 445 and n 6, 459 to 2, See 
the above, 

Daz, the Brazen fortress of, in the 
story of Isfandiyar in the ^ah 
Ndmah, 321 » 1. 

Dehal, the modem Tattah, 67 n 1, 
Called also Diwal (g. «.). 

Debalpur, district and town of, 229, 
392, 393, 399. See also under 
Depalpur, Dibalpur and Dipalpur. 

Z)ehl Chandan, the Red sandal, 484 

» 1 . 

Deccan, the, 237, 266; 270 n 6, 271 
and 7t 6, 309, 327. See also undeh 
the Dakhan and the Dakkah. 

De Goeje, Glossary on Muqaddasi, 
217% 2. 

Dehli. See under Dihli. 

Deipal, the Hindfi commander of the 
fortress of Sonpat at the time of 
Sulpn Mas'ud Ghaznawi, 37 and 
n 4. 

Deipur or Dipur, town of^ 46 and n 2. 



Delhi. See under Dihli. 

Denarius, a silver coin of the Romans, 
origin of the word dinar j 18 ft 1; 

Denarius aureus, a Roman gold coin, 
18 

Deogarh, 422 n 2, for the fortress of 
tJntgarh (g. «.). 

Deogarh. See under DeogirL 

Deoghar. See under Deogir, 

Deogir, district and town of, 28?, 
239, 240, 247 n, 251 n 7, 255, 266, 
274, 283 and n 3, 284, 286 and n 1, 
297, 302, 308, 309. SuRan Moham- 
mad Tu^laq Sfeah gives it the 
name of Daulatabad (g. u.), making 
it his capital. 

Deo Gir, a rebel during the reign of 
Sultan Jalalu-d-Din Khilji, 237. 
See Ram Deo. 

Deogiri or Deogarh, capital of the 
Yadava Kingdom, 271 n 6, 272 n. 
See under Deogir. 

Deo Kot, town of, 85. 

Deorimal, son of Silhadi, One of the 
chiefs of Rai Sen, a contemporary 
of ghir Shah. 476 n 3. 

Depalpnrj disbriot and town of, 249, 
261, 863 n, 383 n 11, 889. See also 
under Debalpur, Dibalpur and 
DIpilpur. 

Devnal Rani, one of the ladies of the 
harem of Rai Karan of Gujerat, 
heroine of the 'A^iga of Mir 
Khnsru. SS6, marries Khizr Khan, 
son of Sulj;5n ‘Alau-d-Din Khilji, 
286, 275, 276, 281. 

Dhankob, town, 493 n 5, 498 « 1, 

See Dhankot* 

Dhankot, town, 493 and « 6, 498 and 
«-i,600. 


Dhar, district and town of, 294, 361, 
364 and n 2, 384 and n 6, 386 and 
n 3, 422 « 8. 

Dharanagar, fortress of, ~ the citadel 
of DanlatabSd (g. v.}, 314. 

DhatUrd, note on, 535 n 2. 

Dhanuj or Danuj, Rai of 
contemporary of Snltan 
Din Balban, 186 and n 6. 

Dhdwa, a rnnner, from the Sanskrit, 
302 and n 8. 

D’Herbelot, 14 » 1, 16 ti 2, 21 
40 u 1, 46 « 6, Si n 2, 65 n 3, 

» 1, » 6, 73 % 1, 91 n 2, 143 n 4, 

147 n 1, 148 » 1, 149 n, 168 n 3, 
167 n 3, 191 n 2, 303 n 4, 
n2, 

Dholpur, a Native state in 
and Capital of the state, 385 n 3, 
410, 419 and n 8, 420, 423, 487, 
444,445. 

Dholpur State, in RIjputana, 
n 3. 

Dhopamau’, a place, 407. 

Dhor Samund, — or 
Dhor Samnndar, a place in the 
of India, 265 and n 6. 

Diarbakr, town 
n. 5. 

Dibalpur, district 
849, 401. See also 
Depalpur and 

Dictionary of Greek and ^oman 
qiiities. Smith’s, 19 «, 29 n 5, 76 
367 n 3. 

Dictionary of Greek and Boman 
graphy, Smith’s, 
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JHcticmary of Sindii Mythology, 
Dowson’s, 163 «. 2. 

Dictionary of Islam, Hnglies’, 2 n 5, 
97 m 4, 118 n 1, 150 n 2, 151 n 6, 
166 ® 1, 157 41 2, 176 n, 183 n 2, 
191 n 4, 200 n, 205 n 1, 216 n, 
303 n 4, 320 n 4, 356 n 4, 368 n 1. 
369 413,392 41.6, 420 41 8, 424 4t, 9, 
445 n 6, 446 n 5, 459 41 2, 472 n 6, 
480 n 5, 481 » 8, 485 nn 1 and 2, 
488 4i4i 5 and 7, 510 u 4, 622 4i 5, 
671 4i 1, 572 n 5, 601 n, 603 n and 
71 2, 613 71, 622 44 3, 623 n 1, 636 ti 2. 

Dictionary of Oriental Biography, 
Beale’s 32 41 1, 33 n 1, 233 n 4, 272 
n 1, 279 n 3, 624 n 6. See also 
under Beale and the Oriental Bio- 

‘ graphical Dictionary. 

Dietionnaire de la Perse, Meynard’s, 
30 72., 35 71. 2, 42 n 1, 43 nn 1 and 2, 
46 4^ 1, 573 42 3. 

Dietionnaire Turk~Oriental, Pavet de 
Oourteille’s, 91 41 1, 145 n 2, 215 
42. 1, 32541.2, 36341.1, 43941 4, 440 n. 

Diglito, name of the Tigris in the 
upper part of its course, 394 n 5. 

Dihli, 14, 21 41. 4, 26 41 5, 37 n 3, 64, 
69, 70, 72, 77, 78, 81 n 2, 87, 88 
and nn 1 and 3, 89, 90, 91, 92 and 
n 2, 93, 95 and n 7, 96, 98 n 3, 99 
and n 2, 121 and 42 8, 123 and n 5, 
124, 125, 126 and 72. 3, 129 and 72. 2, 
130, 131, 132, 133 n 2, 134 and nn 
1 and 4, 135 n, 185, 188, 196, 218 
42 . 3, 219, 220, 221 n 3, 222, 225, 
227, 228, 231, 233, 237, 238,239, 
244, 247 and « and 41. 4, 248, 249, 
250, 265, 256, 257 and n 7, 260 and 
n 7, 261, 266 n 1, 267, 268, 269 n 6, 
271 and n 6, 272 n, 273, 274, 283, 


284, 285, 286, 292, 293, 294 and n 4, 
295, 297 41, 298, 299, 300, 301, 302, 
808, 304, 305, 309, 310, 313, 316, 
316, 318, 322, 323, 324, 325 and 
41 3, 328, 330, 333 and n 1, 334, 335, 
337 41 7, 338, 341, 342, 343, 344^ 
346, 347 and n 3, 349, 350 and n 3, 
351 and 41 10, 362, 354, 356 and n 1, 
357 and nn 2 and 3, 358 41 6, 359, 
361 and ti 1, 362, 363, 864 and n 5, 
365 and n 8, 366 and nn 1 and 3, 
375, 377 414, 378, 379, 380, 881, 
383, 384 and 41 5, 385 and 41 3, 386 
and 41 1, 387, 388, 390, 391, 396, 
398, 399 and 41 3, 400, 401 and n 4, 
402 and n 1, 403, 404 41 2, 405, 406, 
407, 410 and n 4, 411 and 4i 7, 412 
41 2, 413, 418, 426, 427, 432 4i 10, 
433, 437, 438, 442, 455, 458, 462, 
472, 492, 504, 505, 606, 621, 525, 
526, 529, 542, 543, 548, 649, 657, 
577 w, 594, 595, 596, 600, 609 n 6, 
610 41 4. The name is also written 
Dehli, Delhi and Dilli. 

Dijla. See under the Dajla, 

Dik, district, 129 n 2. 

Dilawar ]&an Luhani, one of the ad- 
herents of Babar, 437. 

Dilli, 464 and n 2, 466, See under 
Dihli. 

Dimishqi, Yahya ibn ‘Abdn-l-Lafif 
(Jazwini, author of the Lulhu-t' 

, TawariM,, 34, n 9. 

Din, town, 468 41 6. 

Dinar, a gold and silver coin, 18 n 1, 
19 41 . 

Dinar, value of the silver coin, 24 41 2. 
Dinar’ Harami, Malik, — one of the 
Amirs of Sultan ‘Alau-d-Dm Khilji. 
259. Sultan Qutbu-d-Din Khilji 
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gives him the title of gafar Khan 
and appoints him Governor of 
Gnjrat. 

Bmdri, a beverage, 31 n. 

Dinpanah, fortress of, — in. Dihli, 472, 

m 

Dinur, name of a place, 46 » 2, 47 

n 2. 

Dip, port of, — in Gujarat, 454 and 
n Called also Din. 

Bipur, town of, 46 and n 2, Also 
written Deipur. 

Diqq^ note on the fever so called. 
316 and n 4. 

Dirhem, a silver coin, 18 71 1, 19 » 
and n> 6, 24 n 2. 

JHssertations, Gladwin’s, 608 n 3. 

Bin, port of, 464 n 7. See under 
Dip, 

Diwal, town of, the modern Tatta, 

66 . 

jyiwm of the Ustad Abu-i-.'Faraj Kuni, 
the Poet, 64 and n 1. 

Diwana, 699 and n 1. See under 
Qambar Diwana. 

Diwdn'i’J^dfi^, 121 n 3, 487 n 6. 
DmanMiana, the Hall of audience, 
465. 

]yiwdn^dna-i'‘AU, the royal camp, 
668 and n 8. 

Diwdne of Amir Khnsru of Dihli, the 
famous poet, 197 n 1. 

Diwdns of Maa'ud Sa‘d Salman, the 
Poet (g. n.), 55. 

Djat, same as the Jats, 129 n 2. 
DJengniz Khan. See under the 
Chingiz Khan. 

Djeponr, 93 n 1, 129 n 2. See under 
Jaipur. 


Doab, the, 81 and n 2, 122 n 1, 129, 
185, 305, 316, 343, 346, 351, 354, 
355, 359, 364,’' 365, 377 n 6, 378 n 1, 
386 n 5, 395, 407, 437, 444. 

Dobil, same as the town of Diwal or 
Debal, 67 w 1. 

Dow’s History of India, 326 n. 
Dowson’s Dictionary of Hindu Mytho- 
logy, 163 n 2, 

Dowao-i’s History of India, 6 » 4, 8 
71 2, 10 71 and n 3, 11 titi. 1 and 3 
13 7J. and n 1, 19 nn 2 and 4, 20 nre 
4 and 5, 21 n 1, 136 71. 6,215 7i4, 
219 71 3, 222 n 1, 264 n 1, 265 n 5, 
266 n 3, 267 n 1, 269 tz. 1, 450 nn 8 
and 9, 457 nn 5 and 6, 459 n 5, 460 
71 5, 461 71 9, 466 7171 5 and 7, 467 71 6 
604 n 2, 569 n 4, 574 nn 1 and 9, 
575 n 3, 579 n 7, 624 7i7i, 8 and 9. 
Dozy, Supplements aun Dictionnaires 
Arahes, 44 n 5, 543 n. 3. 

Drachma, a silver coin of the Greeks, 
origin of the word dirham, 18 n 1. 
Drury, Useful plants of India, 173 
n 2, 303 n, 550 n 1, 627 ti 2. 

Duff, Mr. Grant, 266 n 4i. 

Dn^lat Kashmiri, one of the Amirs 
of Huraayiin, 463 and n6. 

Duhal, a kind of drums, 143 n 2, 

Dul Chain, Rao, Governor of Bhat, 
contemporary of Timur the Great, 
355 71 4. 

Dun, hill of, 438 and n 7. 

Dunkar, a Brahman poet of the reign 
of Snl,^n Sikandar Lodi, 426 and 
71 5. 

Dnrgawati, Rani, ruler of the country 
of Kara Katanka, contemporary of 
‘Adll, 554. 


Eagle, the constellation — , 630 and 
n 1. 

Eastern Bengal, 345 n 2. 

Eastern Rolitas, fortress, — EoMaa- 
garh in the Shahabad district of 
Bengal, 466 and n 6. See also 
under Rohtas-i-Sharqi, 

Ebony wood, notes on, 167 2. 

Ecbatana, the ancient name of 
Hamadan, the old capital of Persia, 
30 n 1. 

Egypt, 22, 94, 810, 311, 321 n 3, 327, 
328. 

Egyptian Khalifahs of the House of 
‘Abbas, 310 n 2, 315, 327 n 6. 

Egyptians, the, 30.2 n 2. 

‘Elath, a poidi of the Eed Sea, 169 n 1. 

Elements, the Pour-—, called al- 
Arkdn, 102 n 1. 

Hlementts of Arabic and Persian 
Prosody, Banking’s, 607 n. 

Elias and Ross, TdnM-i-Ra^idi, 69 
n 6, 103 a 3, 145 n 2, 232 n 5, 286 
n 1, 806 n 3, 353 n 1, 464 n 8, 
572 n 8, 674 n 6, 575 n 1. 

Elixir of life, al-Ikmr, 340 n 2. 

Elk, notes on the, 171 n 2. 

Elliott, Dr., of Colombo, 303 n. 

Elliott’s History of India, 16 n 2, 19 
n 4, 20 nn 1 and 4, 23 « 4, 24 toto 1 
and 5, 28 n, 27 3 and 4, 29 n 

and nn 1, 3, 4 and 5, 31 n, 32 n 1, 
33 n 2, 34 5, 7 and 8, 36 ■«.« 6 

and 8, 44 wi 6 and 8, 45 nn 1 and 2, 
48 n 4, 49 It 3, 56 « 2, 62 n 2, 63 n, 
65 u 1, 66 71 2, 67 7t 2, 73 7t 2, 80 
7t 3, 91 n 2, 96 n 3, 121 n 6, 122 «. 1, 
127 7t 2, 131 nn 2 and 5, 135 n, 184 
71 4, 186 nn 5 and 6, 188 titi 2 and 


5, 196 7t 1, 197 7t I, 220 n 2, 222 
7t 2, 223 7t 1, 247 nn 2 and 4, 248 
Ttit 2 and 6, 249 7t 5, 261 7t, 252 7t 1, 
267 7t 1, 259 71 6, 200 71 7, 265 n 4, 
275 7t 1, 296 7i 3, 297 ti 8, 298 7t 8, 
300 71 3, 807 71 and n 4, 308 n 1, 
310 71 1, 315 71 7, 320 n 6, 323 ti 3, 
324 TtTt 1, 2 and 6, 325 n 3, 326 7t, 
327 nn 1 and 5, 328 7i7t I and 6^ 
329 Tirt 1, 3 and 8, 331 ti 4, 333 titi 
2, 3 and 6, 344 n 7, 347 n 3, 355 
nn 1, 4 and 6, 356 7t 6, 367 rt 2, 
358 n 6, 360 n S, 361 n 1, 366 ti 1, 
396 n 1, 899 titi 2 and 7, 400 to, 421 
TO 8, 433 TO 3, 438 nn 3 and 7, 440 to, 
448 TO 4, 570 TO 2, 680 to S, 582 toto 4,. 
.5 and 7, 683 toto 2 and 3, 585 to 7, 
686 TO 6, 592 to 4, 593 to 9. See also 
under Elliott and Dowson, 

Elliott’s Races of the N.^ W, Provinces 
of India, 312 to 7, 384 to 8, 408 71 . 1, 
415 to. 

Elliott and Dowson, History of India, 
6 TO 4, 8 TO 2, 10 TO and n 3, 11 tito I 
and 3, 13 to and to 1, 19 nn 2 and 4, 
20 toto 4 and 5, 21 to 1, 136 to 6, 
215 TO 4, 219 TO 3, 222 to 1, 264 
TO 1, 265 to 5, 266 to 3, 267 71 1,‘ 
269 TO 1, 450 nn 8 and 9, 45'? toto 5 
and 6, 459 to 5, 460 to 5, 461 to 9, 
466 TITO 5 and 7, 467 n G, 504 to 2, 
669 TO 4, 574 toto 1 and 9, 575 71 3, 
579 n 7, 624 toto 8 and 9. 

Elphinstone’s History of India, 20 n 4, 
27 TO 4, 28 TO 2, 29 to and toti 1 and 5. 

Emperor Ahbar, Beveridge’s, 68 to 5. 

Enteric fever, notes on, 320 to. 

Ephesus, the seven sleepers of, 207 

TOl. ■ ^ 
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flpiplmnms, tte Greek Geographer, 
169 n 1. 

jErdmani)., Dr., 353 n 1. 

Erskitie’s Me7mirs {if Babar, 421 n 8, 
437 n 7, 439 nn 4, 6 and 7, 440 n, 
448 n 4j 570 nn 5 and 6, 609 n 5. 
Esoterics, or Batiniyyah, a sect of 
, Shi'a ’Mnslims, 22 n 3. 

Essays, Golebrooke, 832 w 4. 

Etah, district and town of, 185 n 1, 
218 n 3, 377 n 4, 410 n 4. 

Ifcawah, district and town of, 325 


n 3, 378, 385 n 3. See also nnder 
Itawa. 

I etymological Dictionary of the English 
Language, Skeat’e, 159 n 2, 543 n 
I Euphrates, the, 205 n 1. 

Enropus, an ancient name of the 
town of Rai in Persia, 30 » 1. 

I Eve, the Mother of mankind, 200 n, 
320 » 4.. 

1 Evil-eye, the, 193 and nn 2 and 3. 

Exodus, Book of, 108 n 4. 

I Ezekiel, Book of, 104 n 2. 


Padak, an estate north of Medina 
which had belonged to Mnijammad, 
156 and n 6, 157 n, 631 and n 1. 

Paiq, one of the Amirs of ‘Abdn-l- 
Malik ihn NuV Samani, King of 
Khurasan, 16 and n 2. 

Pai?i, a poet of Basawar, contem- 
porary of Shir 

pa^r, chief of the Bazar at Difali, 
in the reign of Sultan Ghiywu-d- 
Din Balkan, 184. [Humayan, 462. 

Pa^r ‘Ali, Mir, one of the Amirs of 

FaMri-ndmah, popular name of the 
Hadiqatu-l-flaqiqat, the most cele- 
brated work of the famous poet 
Sanai, 36 n 1, 56 «- 2. 

Fal^ru-d-Din ‘Amid Lumaki, the poet 
of Gilan, 138. See under ‘Amid 
Lumaki. 

Pa]Aru-d-Din Amir Dad, Malik, 
Governor of Baran nnder Sultan 
‘Alan-d-DIa Khilji, 250. 


Efi,khrn-d-Dm Jilria, Malik, son of 
^azi Malik, one of the Maliks of 
the j^ilji Sultans, 274, 290, 291, 
292, 293, — receives the title of 
Ulngh ^an, 297 and n 
ceeds to the throne of Dihli 
the style of Sultan Muhammad 
‘Adil ihn TugUlaq Shah (q. y,}. See 
also under Ulugh Kh an. 

Fakhru-d-Din Kotwal, the Malikn-h 
Umara or Amirn-l-Umara, one 
the Amirs of SultSn Mu'izzu-d-Dia 

* Kaiqnbiid, of the Balbani dynasty, 
220 nn 2 and 3, 227, 229, 238, 
n 2. 

i!’.i.khru-d-Din Kucbi, Malik, one of 
the Amirs of SuRan Jalnln-d-Din 
Khilji, 238, 243. 

Fakhru-d-Din KQji, Malik, one of 
Maliks of Sultan Shsrnsu-d-Din 
lyaltimish, 120 n 2. 

Fakhru-d-Din Razi, Imam, a doctor 
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of the Shafi'ite seoi, contemporary 
of Salt.an Gixiyasn-d-Dm and 
Mu‘izzu-d-Dia Muljammad Sam, 73 
and 1 and 2. 

Fakhm-dl-rDin Sila^dar, Malik, one of 
the Amirs of Sultan Muhammad 
Tu^laq §hah, 308, 309. 

FaWiru-1-Mulk ‘Amid Lumaki, 
Maliku-l-Kalam, 99 and n 4. See 
under ‘Amid Lumaki. 

Fakhru-l-Mulk Khwaja, ‘Amid-u-Lin, 
99 n 4, 138 n 1. Same as the 
above. 

Fa'l, a good omen, 412 nl. 

Fallon’s Hindmiani Dictionary, 628 

1 . ’ 

Fals, a coin of small value, from the 
Latin/oZlis, 18 72. 1. ; 

Fanak, weasel or stoat, 158 4. 

Fanakati, the Historian, 16 1. 

Faqdr, vertebrae of the back, 74 n 2. 

Faqdra, a vertebra of the back, 74 
72 . 2. . 

Faqdra, a sort of waving ornament 
on the blade of a sword or else a 
notch on its edge, 75 

Faqirs, various religious orders of, 
510 72 . 4 . 

Far\ one of the two chief divisions of 
*Ilnm-l-Fiqh, 5 n 4. [and n 9. 

Farah, town of,-T-in Bilnchistan, 420 

Farah, a town at a distance of ten 
hroTis from Agra, 542, 

Fara^abad district, N.-W. P., 185 
n 1. See also under Farukhabad. 

Fara'un (Fir'aun), the Pharaoh of 
Egypt, 137, 501. 

Farazdaq, Abu Fir as Hammam ibn 
^tilib, the celebrated Arab poet, 
286, 287 and nn 1 and 2. 


Farhad, the lover of Shirin, in the 
romance of Khnsru-o-Shlrm, 279 
and n 3. 

Farliang-i-Anandrdj, a Persian die- 
tionaiy, 596 72. 6. 

Farliatu-1-Mulk, Malik Mufurrih Sul- 
tani, Governor of Gujrut, under 
Sultan Firoz Shah. 334 and 71. 3. 

Farid Ganj-i-Shakkar, Shaikh, the 
famous Muhammadan Saint, 233, 
460. See under Faridn-d-Din. 

Farid Khan, son of Hasan Khan Sur, 
original name of Shir Shah, 461 
and n 6, 466, 467 and 71 5. 

Farid Khan, infant son of Sultan 
'Alan-d-Din Khiiji, 289. 

Farid ^an ibn-i-Masnad-i-'Ali Khizr 
Khan (5. v.), 395, 400 71. 1. 

Farid Taran, one of the Amirs of 
Islem Shah Sur, 497. 

Faridu-d-Din Ganj-i-Shakkar, ghaildl, 
grandson of Farrn^ - Shah of 
Kabul, — a famous Muhammadan 
saint of Hindustan, 132 and n 6, 
183 72, 135 n, 355 n 1, 362 n 2. See 

I also under Farid. 

Faridu-d-Din Mas'ud Gan j -i-Shakkar, 
132 71 6, Same as the above. 

Faridun, an ancient King of Persia, 
166 7^ 1, 435 n 2, 595. 

Fari^i, a poet of the time of Huma- 
yiin, 616, 617. See under Abu-1- 
Wabi<i- 

Farmali, Khan-i-Khanan, one of the 
Amirs of Snlfan Buhlul and also of 
Sultan Sikandar Lodi, 411 and n 7, 
412 72. 2, 414, 418. 

Farmali, gian-i-IChanan, one of the 
Amirs of Sultan Ibrahim Lodi, 434. 

FarruM, Hakim, a famous Persian 
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poet, contemporary of ‘Asjadi, 
Ansuri and ¥'irdausT, 17 « 3. 

Farrnkh Shah of Kabul, grandfather 
of Shaia Ganj-i-Shakkar, 

132»6. 

Farrukh Zad, Sultan, ibn Mas'ud ibn 
Malimud Ghaznawi, 51. 

Farshiir, old name of Peshawar, 66 
n 6. 

Faru^ubad district, N.-W. P., 377 
n 3. See also under Farakhabad. 

Faruq, or the Discerner, a name of 
‘TJ.mai, the second Khallfah, 59 
and 3. 

Faryab a town of Mawarau-n-Kahr 
(Transoxiana), 339 n 4. 

Far?, prayers enjoiued in the t^nr’an, 
488 » 7. 557 n. 

Pasig, immoral man, one who opposes 

Fatefegarh, towm in Farukhabad dis- 
trict, N.-VV, P., 377 n 3, 384 n 4. 

Fatel.ipur, 325 n 3. See under Fath- 
pur. 

Fatepour, 80 n 5, for Fathpur (g. v.). 

Fatfe Khan, son of A'^am tlnmayun. 
Shinvani, one of the Amirs of 
Sultan Ibrahim Lodi, 433. 

Fatl) Khan, son of Sul,tan Buhlul Lodi, 
418. 

Path jOian, son of Snltan Firoz- SJiah, 
of the Tughlaq dynasty, 324 and 
?i,2, 328, 334. 

Fath Kh.an Harawi, of the Amirs of 
Sultan Mahmud Sharqi of Jauupur, 
403 and nn 2, 3 and 4. See also 
the next. 

Fath Khan, of Herat, Shahzada, of 
the Amirs of Snltan Mubarak Shah 
of Jaunpur, 361. Same as the 
above (g. v,) 


Fathabad, founded by Sultan Maudud 
Ghaznawi, 47 and n 1. 

Fathiibad, founded by Suhan Firoz 
Shah, of the Tu^laq dynasty, 324 
n 2, 326 n 3, 365. 

Fathpur, otherwise known as Sikrij 
one of the dependencies of Multan, 
80 n 5, 97, 325 n 5, 363, 365, 366, 
376, 433, 442, 445, 446, 486, 608, 
535,600. 

Fathpur District, N.-W. Provinces, 
486 n 6. 

Fatimah, daughter of the Prophet 
Muhammad and wife of ‘Ali, 151 
n 6, 156, n 5. 303 n 4, 622 nn 3 and 
4, 631 “al. 

Fatwas, legal decisions by a Mufti 
(g, oj.), 317 n 6, religious or judicial 
rulings, 507 and n 7. 

Faziliat, Qa?i, or Qdzi Ignominy, 474 
and n 6. See under Qazl Fazilat. 

Fazilat, Qazi, the Qazi of the army of 
Shir Shah, popularly known as Qiizi 
Fa?ihat (g. v.), 474 and n 4, 

Fa!5lu-nah Malik, styled 

Qutlugh ;&5n, one of the Amirs 
of the Tughlaq Shahi dynasty, 351 
and n 2. 

Fazlu-llah Khan’s Turkish Persian 
Dictionary, 482 n 2, 483 n 2, 497 
n 1, 575 n I, 580 n 5, 592 n S, 596 
n6. 

Fazz, the first arrow in the game of 
maisir, 369 w 1. 

Ferishta. See under Firishta. 

Fidais, the,— disciples of the chief, 
of the Mulahidah heretics, 73 and 
n 2, 122 and XL 3> 

I FUband, a stratagem in the game of 
chess, 114 n 2 
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Fiqdr, verfcebrse of the back, 74 n 2. | 

I’iqh, the two, chief divisions of, 5 
n 4. I 

Firangis, the, 458 and n 6. See also 
under the Franks, 

Firaqi, ta]^allu$ or poetical name of 
Khwaia Aiyab ibn Khwaia Abu-I- 
Baraklt (g. v.), 633, 634. 

Firdqndviah, one of the poetical works 
of Salman Sawaji, 571 n 9. 

Firdausi, the celebrated author of the 
Shdh-ndmah, 17 and nn 1 and 3, 
32anan 1,88 » 3,461 « 6,. 

Firdusi, ^akiui, 17 n 3. See under 
Firdausi. 

Firighta, 10 li, 13 n 1, l&nn 1 and 2, 
19 n and nn 1, 2 and 6, 20 nn 1, 
2, 4 and 5, 21 n S, 22 n 7, 23 nn 2 
and 4, 24 nn 1, 2 and 5, 26 nn 2 
and 4, 26 n and n 1, 27 nn 3 and 4, 
28 nn 2 and 4, 29 nn 1 and 5, 33 •» 
and n 2, 31 n and n 1, 33 nn 2 
and 8, 34 nn 1 and 7, 36 nn 1 

and 9, 37 nn 5 and 6, 43 nn 2, 5 

and 7, 44 nn 1, 2, 6, 7 and 8, 47 nn 
3 aud 7, 48 rm 1, 2, 3 and 4, 49 n 1, 
50 nn 1, 2 and 3, 61 nn 1 and 3, 
52 7hn 1, 2 and 4, 55 n 2, 56 ti 1, 
63 n 1, 66 nn 2, 4, 5 and 6, 67 n, 
69 n 1, 72 n 2, 77 nn 1, 2 and 3, 
93 71 8, 122 nn 2 and 3, 123 n 2, 
133 n and n 2, 184 n 4, 186 nn 2 
and 3, 186 n 3, 188 nn 1 and 6, 
190 71 2, 205 n 2, 228 » 3, 230 n 1, 
247 n and n 4, 248 n 2, 249 nn 

5 aud 7, 250 nn 1 and 10, 251 n 7, 

257 n 7, 258 nn 4, 6 and 7, 269 
n 5, 260 n 7, 261 n 5, 264 n 4, 265 
nn 3, 4 and 6, 260 n 1, 273 n 4; 
274 n 1, 298 n 8, 300 n 3, 302 ti i, 


304 n 1, 306 nn 1, 2 and 3, 307 n 
aud 71 2, 308 n 2, 325 n 3, 326 n 2, 
327 nn 1 aud 3, 329 nn 5 and 9, 
330 7 m 6 and 7, 831 7 m 8 and 9, 
332 71, 333 71 11, 334 titi 3, 4, 6 and 
7, 335 7171 4, 5, 6,. 7, 8, 9 and 10, 
836 71 7, 337 nn 2 and 3, 338 ti 1, 
339 71 2, 342 nn 1, 2 and 4, 343 n 3, 
344 nn 1, 2 and 7,. 345 ti 2, 346 ti 6, 
847 71 2, -348 nn 1, 3, 6, 7, 9 and 10, 
349 7171 3, 4, 10, 11 and 12, 350 titi 
3 and 4, 351 nn 2, 6 and 7, 352 nn 

6, 7 and 10, 353 7 m 2, 3, 5, 8 and 9, 
354 7171 1, 5 and 8, 355 nn 1, 3 and 
4, 356 71 6, 367 7 i 2, 359 tit?- 2 and 3, 
860 7171 3 and 6, 361 ti 2, 863 71 2, 
364 710, 366 7171 2, 4, 6, 6 and 7, 
866 7171 4 and 5, 876 71 2, . 379 titi 1 
and 2, 380 titi 2, 3, 4 and S, 381 'tm 
3and5, 882 7171 3, 2, S and 6, 383 
7171 8, 6, lO.and 11, 384 titi 2 and 5, 
885 nn 1 and 3, 386 titi 1, 3, 6 and 

7, 887 7171 i, 2, 3 and 4, 388. titi 1, 
2 and 3, 389 nn 3, 4 and 8 , 390 n 4, 
391 71 2, 892 71 6 , 393 titi 1, 3, 6,6 
and ’7, 395 71 3, 896 nn 1 and 2, 
398 71 , 399 nn 1, 3, 4 and 6 , 400 71, 
401 7171 2 and 4, 403 nn 1, 4 and 5, 
403 7171 4, 5 and 8 , 404 titi 2 and 5. 
405 nn 1 and 4, 406 nn 1, 3, 5, 6 , 
9 and 13, 407 nn 1 and 4, 408 nn 2, 
4, 6 and 7, 409 nn 2, 5, 7 and 8 , 
410 7171 1, 3, 4 and 6 , 411 titi 2 and 
3, 412 » 2, 413 nn 8 , 13 aud 15, 
414 7171 1, 2, 3, 5, 6 and 11, 416 'nri 
3, 3, 7 and 9, 416 nn 3, 9 and 12, 
417 Tin 4, 5 and 9, 418 Tin 9 and 11, 
419 Tin 4, 6 and 11, 420 mi 4 and 6 , 
421 nn 3 ar.d 4, 422 nn I, 2, 3, 5 

I and 6 , 423 nn 2, 5, 6 and 11. 42 
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■Ml % 3, 5, 6 and 7, 425 nn 2, S and I 
6, 431 'Ti' 4, 433 nv, 2, 3, 5, 7 and 10, | 
433 wft 3 and 6, 434 nn 5 and 8, 
435 nn 6, 7 and 9, 438 nn 3 and 5, 
461 n 3j 466 n 5 , 471 nn 1 and 4, 
478 nn 7 and 8, 484 n 4, 488 n 5, 
490 n 4, 537 n 2, 544 n 1, 559 nn 6 
and 8, 560 nn 2 and 8, 561 n 2, 
564 nn 6, 7, 8 and 9, 665 nn 1 and 
5, 666 « 13, 667 nn 2 and 9, 573 
n 3, 679 n 8, 683 n 3, 598 n 10, 
601 nn 2 and 5, 609 n 5, 624 n 6, 
625 n 3, 

Flrozilbild, a town on the banks of 
the Jamna, at ten miles from Dihll, 
built by Suit, fra Firoz Shah of tlie 
Tughlaq dynasty, 326 and 11 3, 
342,343, 344, 345, 350, 351, 354, 
356, 369, 366. "Written also Firuz- 
abad. 

Firozabad, a fortress at the village of 
Gawln on the banks of the Jamna, 
built by Firoz Shah, 327 and n 6. 
Firozabad, later name of the town of 
Pandiiab, 825 n 3. 

Firoz ‘All, Malik, son of Malik Taju-d- 
Din, one of the Amirs of Firoz 
Shah, called also Khan-i-Jahan the 
Wazir, 342 and n 2. 

Firoz Khan, one of the Afghan Amirs 
under Bubar, 444, 

Firoz ]^an, son of Islam Shah Sur, 
succeeds his father under the title 
of Firoz Shah, 635, 637. 

Firoz Khun ibn Yaghrash, the Khil^i. 
styled l^uyista Bilian (q. d.), evon- 
taally becomes Sultan Jalalu-d-Din 
Khiljt {q. V.), 226, 230. 

Firoz Koii, capital of Ghur, See 
under Firuz-Koh. 


Firoz, Malik, son of Malik Bajab, 
same person as Firoz Shah of the 
Tnghlaq Shahi dynasty (g. ».), 302, 
315,322. 

Firoz Niib Barbak, Malik, one of 
the Amirs of Snlfan Muljiammad 
Tnghlaq Shah, 312. 

Firoz, Bai, a contemporary of Sultan 
Mubarak Shah, of the Saiyyid 
dynasty, 382, 390. [ 635 , 537. 

Firoz Shah, son of Islem Sh ah Sur, 
Firoz Shah. Snltan, ibn Malik Rajah, 
of the Tughlaq Shahi dynasty of 
Dihli, 801, 302, 321 , 322 and n 9, 
323 and n 3, 324 n 6, 325 n 3. 
326 -a, 327, 328 71 6, 329 n 2, 8B1. 
332, 338 , 339 and n 1, 341 n 1 
344 and n 7, 847 n 3, 866, 376, 
411, 412 n 2. Written also Firuz 
§hah. 

Firoz Shah, canal of, 325 n 3, 826 w. 
Firoz^dKi. See under the Tari^-i- 
Firoz-ShdM. 

Firuza, fortress of, 364 n 6, 375, 378. 

See under Hissar Firuzab. 
Firuzabad, on the Jamna. See under 
Firozabad. 

Firiizi Amirs, the, — partisans of the 
House of Sultan Firoz Shah (g. v.), 
337, 345, 350, 351, 352. 

Firfiz-Koh, capital of tho country of 
Ghur, 60 7i 2, 63 and n 1, 68, 78. 
FiruzpQr, fortress of, built by Suljan 
Firoz Shah in Sihrind, 331 , 334, 
378, 489. Written also Firozpiir. 
Firuzpur, town of, 336. Galled also 
AMiirinpur as the Last city built 
by Firoz Shah. 

Firuz Shah, Sultan, Sea under Firoz 
Shah, 
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ihsqy immorality, does not exclude 
Iman (faith), 577 n. 

Follis, a Roman coin, origin of the 
word fals, 18 » 1. 

Forty Slaves of Saltan Shamsu-d-Din 
lyaltimish, 184. 

Franks, the, 543. See also under the 
Firangis. 

Frey tag, Arabic Dictionary, 509 n 5. 

Freytag, Arahnm Proverhia^ 157 n 1, 
458 n 3, 507 n 3, 680 n 1. 

Freytag, Harmsdh, 287 nl. 

Freytag, Meid. Prov., 167 n 1. See 
also under Arabum Proyerbia. 

Fulad, a Turkhaeha slave, servant of 


Saiyyid Salim of Tabarhindah 
{q. V.), 388 and n 2, 389, 390, 391, 
393. 

Fu-md, in Chinese, equivalent to the 
Mongol Gurgdn, which means 
“ Son-in-law,” when applied to 
princes, 353 n l. 

Furruckabad, N.-W. Provinces, 218 
71 3. Properly Farrukhabad. 

Fnru^ one of the two chief divisions 
of ^Ihu-i-Fiqhy 5 n 4. 

Fntiihu-l-Bulddn of al-Bilazuri, 11 
» 3. 

Futuidu-s-8ald0n, an historical work , 
314 and n 9. 


G. 


Gabriel, the Angel, 58 and'‘»2, 93, 
106 71 5, 111 71, 151 n 6, 374 n 5, 
614. 

Gajpatis, or “ tue Lords of Elephants,” 
title of the Lion Dynasty of Jaj- 
nagar, 125 n 3. 

Gakkhars, the, — a tribe of the 
Hindus, probably the same tribe 
as the Khukhars. 67 and n 3. 

Gandaba, fortress of, 28 n 4, 29 n. 
Called also Eandama. 

Gandak river, the, — in the Gorakh- 
piir District, 409 71 .5. 

Ganes, Rai, — or 

Ganesh, Rai, the Raja of Patiali, con- 
temporary of Sultan Sikandar Lodi, 
413 and n 8, 419. 

Ganges, the, 70 n 1, 71 n 2, 81, 82 
n 1, 84 and 7^, 125 n 1, 130, 132 7j. 3, 
185, 218 and n 3, 221 »3, 231, 241, 


312, 343, 356, 358 n 8, 360 and n 3, 
363, 364, 377, 379, 380, 384 and 
n 2, 396, 403, 404, 406 and n 10, 
408 and ti- 5, 415 7i 7, 416 and n 3, 
459, 463, 464, 473, 541, 546. 

Ganj-Bakhsh, surname of Siiaikh 
Alpnad Khattn, com.emporary of 
Sultan Alimad Gujrfiti, 357 n 3. 

Ganj-i-Shakkar. Shaikh Faridu-d-Din 
Mas'ud, a famous Muhammadan 
Saint of Hindustan, 132 and n 6, 
133 «, 135 71, 233, 362 n 2, 416 
71-13. 

Garcin do Tassy, Bhetorique et Pro- 
sodic des lanques de VOrient Musul- 
man, 428 n 2, 605 nn 8 and 9, 606 
n 3, 607 n 4, 608 n 3. 

Gardaiz, a district lying between 
Ghazna and Hindustan, 66 ti 1. 
Called also Kardiz. 
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Garha-Katanka, name of a country j 
nortli of the Dakhan; 433 n 3. I 

Garlu, a narrow pass separating the 
countries of Bihar and Bangala, 
457 and to 5. 

Garmsir, a province of Khurasan. 

48, 65 and to 1, 81, 86, 573. 

Garshasp, Shah, of the first dynasty 
of Persian Kings, 84 and to 2, 85. 
Gaster’s translation of the “ Sword 
of Moses,” 141 71 4. 

Gate of Paradise, a narrow opening 
in a wall near the shrine of ShaiMi 
Farldn-d-Dln Ganj-i-Shakfcar at 
Pakpattan, 362 to 2. 

GiiiiUi, Sanskrit name of the Indian 
Spikenard or nard, 374 to. 

Gatwiiras, the, — a tribe of the Jats, 

122 TO 1. I 

Gaur, old capital of Bengal, 82 
TO, TO 3 and 4, 88 and to 2, 468. 
Name changed to Jaunatabad by 
Enmayun. 

Gauria. See under Miihainmiul K iiftn 
Gauria and also Khi/.r Khan Gauna. 
Gaus Ahmad, of Guzaraie, 357 n 4. 
Sfimo as Sultan Ahmad Shah, the 
ruler of Gujarat. 

Gawars, the, — a race of gypsies in 
India, 312 and n 7. 

Gawin, village of, — on the banks of 
the Jumna, 327 to 6, 

Gaybmarth, the Adam of the Persians, 
280 TO. 3. [of, 330 TO 8. 

Uaz, a measure of length, three kinds 
Gaz, tenth son of Japhet, son of Noah, 
61 TO 5. 

ilazetteer of the Countries on the North- 
West of India, Tliorntou’s, 567 rm 
1 and y. 


Gelaleddin, 91 n 2, for Jalalu-d-Din’ 
Mangburni (q, v.). 

Gemini, the, 39. 

Genesis, Book of, 144 to 2, 154 to 2, 
182 TO 1, 302 TO 2, 394 n 5. 

Geo, one of the heroes of the Shah-'^ 
ndmah, 116 to 5. 

Geography of Ancient India, Cunning- 
ham’s. See under Ancient Geo- 
graphy of India. 

Gersiwlz, one of the attendants of 
Afrasiyib, in the Shdh-namah of 
Pirdansi, 180 2. 

Geaenins, Thesaurus of the Hebrew 
Language, 104 to 2, 394 to 5. 

Ghaggar river, the, 326 to. See also 
the next. 

Ghaghar river, called also the Gogra 
and Ghagra (q. v.), 222 to 3, 827, 
438. See also the Ghaggar. 

Ghagra river, the, 135 to, 223 to. See 
under the Ghaghar. 

Ghakkars, the, — a Hindu tribe, 491, 
498, 499, 500. 

^alib Governor of Samana 

under the Q’nghlaq Shlhi dynasty, 
338, 352, 360. [466 to 6. 

QLalla-i-jawdri, the smaller millet, 

Ghauim ibn ‘Ulwan, one of the three 
chief lords of Shaddad ibn ‘Ad, 

262 TO. 

Gharl Jfi, village of, 503 to 5. Called 
also Ghari Kh u. {q. «.). 

Gharl ^u, village of, on the bank of 
the river Behat, 503 and to 6. 

Ghari iatan, a country between Herat, 
Ghor and Ghaznin. 13 to 1, 22 n 2 
63 to 1. Galled also Gharshistan. 

Gharshistan, 22 to 2. See under 
Gharjistan- 
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Giafe-i-Sakiin, name of a place, 283 
ji. 5. Galled also Badra-i-Sakun. 

Ohanr, a province lying Iwtween 
Herat and Gharjistan, 43 and n 4. 
See also nnder !^fir and Ghor. 

Gtansn-l**Alam Ha*rat Shaikh 
Bahan^d-Din Zakariyai, the Mnl- 
tani, 133 and Bi 2. See nnder 
Bahau»d-Dxn Zakariyai. {]6 n 4. 

At-&hayatv. ji-l~Fiqh of Qazi Baizawi, 

Ghazai, ode, 612 and » 2. 

Ghazi Khan, son of Danlat Khan 
Lodi, one of the Amirs of Sultan 
Ibrahim Lodi, 435 n 9, 436, 437, 
438 and a 5. 

Ghazi Khan Siir, one of the Amirs of 
the Siir dynasty of Af^ans, 649, 
660,663,658,697,698. 

Ghazi Mahalli, one of the confidential 
servants of Islem ghah Siir, 487, 
488. 

^azi Malik, one of the Amirs of 
SnlSin *Alan-d-Din Khilji, succeeds 
to the throne of Dihli under the 
style of Snljan Ghiyasu-d-Din 
Tu^laq Shah, 291, 292, 293, 294 
and n 4, 296, 206 and n 3. See 
Ghiyasn-d-Din Tngjhlaq Shah and 
also Tn^laq Ehan. 

Ghazi, one who fights in the cause of 
Islam, 366 n 4, 

Ghaais, the, 18. See nnder Ghazi. 

GhSzin-1-Mnlk, Malik Gbaman of 
Badion, one of the Amirs of 
Mnljammad ghah of the Saiyyid 
dynasty of Dihli, .396 and n 1, 
898 . 

Ghazna. See nnder Ghazhin. 

Ghaznavide dynasty, the* See under 
the Ghaznivide dynasty. 


^azni, House of, 18 n 1. See under 
the Ghaznivide dynasty. 

Ghazni, town of, 13 n 1. Sere under 
Ghaznin. 

Ghaznin. 14 nn 1, 2 and 3, 15 and n 
and nn 1 and 2, 16 and nn 1, 2 and 
3, 17, 19, 21, 22 and n 2, 23, 25 and 
n 4, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 31, 33, 34 
and nn 4 and 5, 35 and n 1, 36, 37, 
43, 44, 45 and n 2, 46 and n 1, 47, 
48, 49, 50 and n l, 61, 52, 63 n, 56, 
60 and n 2, 61, 62 and n 3, 63, 64, 
63, 66 and n 1, 68, 69, 70, 7l, 72 
and A 2, 74 n 1, 77 n. 1, 78 and n 3, 
79, 80, 81, 88 n 1, 89, 90, 167 n 3, 
187, 266, 280, 312, 328, 464 and a 5, 
667, 679, 680, 687. See Ghazni and 
Ghazna. 

Ghaznivide dynasty, the,— founded 
by Na?iru-d-Din Sabuktigln, 19 
A 1,14, 62 and n 4, 63, 64 and 

n 1. 

Gheias*ood-Deen, grandson of Sultan 
Firoz ghah Tnghlaq, 388 a 1. 
See under Ghiya.sur-d-Din Tt^laq 
ghah II. 

Qhihfa, unusual use of the word by 
Badaoni, 508 a 3, 643 a 4. 

Ghilz’ai Af^ana, the, 642, 644, 646. 

Ghiaa Tazir, Khwaia. — Salman Sawa- 
ji’s Qofidah in his honour, 605. 

Ghiyasi Amirs, the, — of Snljan 
Ghiyasu-d-Din Balban, 223, 224, 
231, 232, 233. [Mughnlpur, 236, 

Ghiyagpur, commonly known as 

Ghiyasu-d-Din Abn-l-Path Muham- 
mad ibn Sam Ghori, Snl.tan of Ghor 
and Ghaznin, 62, 63 and n 1, 64 
and AA 2 and 3, 65, 68, 71, 73 and 
A 1, 77 and A 1. 


aiyasu-d-Dm Balban, Sultan, of the 
Slave dynasty of Dihli, 97, 121 and 
w7, 124i and n 4, 126, 127, 135, 
183, 184 andun 1 and 4, 186, 187, 
189 m 1, 2 1 9, 220 n 2, 221 and n 1, 
222, 223, 224, 227, 228, 281, 232, 
233. Before Ms accession he was 
called Ulugh Khan (g. u). 

(aiyasu-d-Din fJasan Chishti, father 
of the f am oils saint Khwaja Mn*T- 
nu-d-Din Chishti, 70 n 2. 

Ghiyaan-d-Pin ‘Iwaz, the Khalj.^ 
Sultan of Lakhnauti and the last 
of the Mu'izzi Sultans (q. v.), 86, 
87 and n 4. See also the next and 
under Hnsamn-d-Din ‘Iwaz. 

Ghiylsu-d-Din Khilji, Saltan, 91. 
Same as the above. 

Ghiyasu-d-Din ■ Mabmud, eon of 
Ghiylgu-d-Din Muljanimad Satu 
Ghilri, Suljiiu of Ghur and Ghaznin. 
77andiil. 

Ghiyasu-d-DIn, son of Snlfin Mahmud 
Khilji of Malwa, 399. 

Ghiyasu-d-Din Mahmud Shah, son of 
Snljan Muhammad Tughlaq Shah, 
324. 

Ghiyasn-d-Din Muhammad, Ghori, 
Sultan. See under Ghiyasu-d-Din 
Abu-l-Fath. 

I^iyasu'd-Din Mnharamad, the Mnlch- 
dfirazada-i-Baghdadi, a prince of the 
House of ‘Abbas, the Khalifs of 
Bagdad, 311 and n 4. 

Ghiyasu-d-Din Muliammad Shah, the 
ruler of Oudh, son of Sultan §ham- 
sn-d-Din lyal-timish, 98. 

^iyasu-d- Din Tughlaq Shah. Sultau, 
first of the Tughlaq Shahi dynasty 
of Dihli, 29 6, 298, 299, 800, 301, 


304, 321. Before his accession ho 
was called Ghazi Malik (q, v.). 

Ghiyasn-d-Din Tughlaq Shah II, ihn 
Hath Khan ibn Sal.tan Firuz Sbah, 
338 711,341. 

^iyaau-l-Lu^dt, a lexicographical 
work, 60 n 3, 108 n 4, 142 » 1, 145 
«T, 152 n 2, 163 n 1, 321 n 2, 617 
% 1, 621 ■» 5, 628 n 1, 635 n 5. 

Ghor. country of, 13 n 1, 22 n 2, 
60, 61 n 4, 63, 64 and n 2, 65 
n 2, 68, 71, 77 « 1, 81 and » 2. 
The name is also written ^iir and 
Ghaur. 

Ghor. Kings of, 60, 61 n 4, 63. See 
also under the j^ori dynasty. 

Ghorif fortress of, — 'in Ghaznin, 21 
and TO 3. 

^orl dynasty of Dihli, 64, 68, 228. 
See under Kings of Ghor. 

centre of a Turkish army, 439 
tt 4. Also called Qui. 

Ghur. See under Ghor. 

Ghurjistan, same as Gharjistan (g. u.), 
22 and n 2, 63 w 1, 68. 

(3ch%rratu~l‘Kamdl of Mir Khnsrii. the 
famous poet of Dihli, 134, 197 and 
nl,216. 

Ghuzz. tribe of,-^a tribe of Turks 
61 and n 5, 65, 167 n 8, 291. 

Gilan, a province of Persia, 99 n 4, 

Qilaurl, note on, 303 it. 

Gili, town, 250 and n 4. Called also 
Kill. . 

Gir, Malik, son of Malik QabiLl 
Khalifati, one of the Amirs of 
Sultan Muhammad Tughlaq Shah, 
315. 

Giral, one of the poets of the time of 
Sultan ‘Alau-d-Din Khilji, 266. 
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GIrat Singh, Bai, Ciovernor of Gwaliar, 
contemporary of Salman Buhlal 
Lodi, 408. 

Girgin-i-Milad, one of tfae chief 
warriors of Kai Khusran in the 
Sknlmamah of Firdausi, 116 and nn 
4 and 5, 180 «. 2. 

Gisi, a place, 548 n 

Gladwin’s Dissertations, 608 n 3. 

Glossary of Anglo-Indian Words, "'^'nle 
and Barnett’s, 495 n, 643 n 3, 

Glossary on Muqaddast, De Goeje’s, 
217 TO 2 

Gohind Ohand, ttaja, — one of the 
Eajas of Hindustan at the time of 
Sultan Mahmud of Ghaznin, 25. 

■Godi river, the, . 222 to 3, Galled 
also the Gumti and the Kowah 
(q,v.). 

Goeje, de, Glossary on Muqaddasi, 
217 TO 2. 

Gog and Magog, Wall of, 191 « 2. 
Gommonly known as the rampai-t 
of Sikaudar. 

Gogra, the, 222 to 3. Galled also the 
Ghiighar and Ghagra. 

Gohana, a district of the N.-W. Pro- 
vinces, 122 TO 1. 

Gobultash. one of the Amirs of Bahar, 
441. 

Golius, Dictionary of the Arabic 
Language, 509 to 6 . 

Gonds, the, — a tribe of Hindus, 433 
and n 4. 

Gonor, a place at 24 miles from Dihli, 
21 TO 4,. 

Gorakhpur District, 4D9 to 5. 

Gorgang, the capital of KhWSrazm, 
called Jurj (in by the Arabs, 23 « 1. 
See under Gurgan. 


Gour, country of, 456. Bead Gaur, 
a name of Bengal from its capital. 

Goya, or Eanhaiya, minister and 
agent of Eai Maldeo, contemporary 
of Shir Shah, 478 and to 7. See 
also under Kanhaiyn. 

Grand Trunk Road, the, 386 to 3, 

Grant Duff’s History of the Mahrattas, 
265 TO 4. 

Great Laras, town, 326 «, 327 71 1. 
Called Bas by Badaoni. 

Grecian Emperor, the, 18 to 1. 

Greece, 119 to 5. 

Greeks, the, 18 to 1, 41 to 2, 75 to 2, 
76 TO 1,104 TO 2, 182 TO 1. 

Greenhill, Dr., 30 to 1. 

Griffith’s Yusuf and ZuleiMa, 272 

TO 1. ' 

Gugird-i-Ahmar or Sulphur, notes on, 
340 and to 2. 

Gujarat. See under Gnjrat, 

Gujerut. See under Gujrat, 

Gnjrat, 9 to 2, 12, 17 n 4, 27 to 4, 
28. 66, 71, 89, 255, 266 to 4, 267, 
267, 274, 282, 283, 284, 285, 287, 
813, 314, 315, 324, 833, 334, 837, 
316, 354, 357 and toto 3 and 4, 379, 
389, 450, 452, 464, 456, 472, 533, 
634, 5u9 and to 8, 567, 697, 635. 
The name is also written Gujarat, 
Gujerat and Guzeriit. 

Gulangabm, confection of rose and 
honey, 148 and to 4. 

Gulbarga, town, 311 and to 6. 

Gidistdn of Shaikh Sa'di of Shiraz, 
187 »i 2, 467. 

Gnlistana Saiyyids, the,— a family of 
Saiyyids, 584 TO 3. 

Qvl-i-TSsuf, a red flower without 
■ odonr, 629.7i 1. 
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Qulnar tree, called also Mnmn, 172 
n 8. 

Qulqand, confection of roses, 452 and 

n2. 

Gnlru^, tlie pseudonym of Sultan 
Sikandar Lodi, 426. 

Gumti, the, 222 3, 329 n 2. Called 
also the Godi and the Kowah. 

Gunguna, fortress of, one of the 
dependencies of Malot, 437 and 
11 7 . 

Gnrdaspur, town, 383 n 8. 

Gargan, town of, — the Jurjan of the 
Arabs, 37 n 7, 38, 117. See under 
Gorgang. 

Gurgan, a surname of the great Timur 
and a title applied to the sons-in- 
law of a Mughul Emperor, 103 n 3, 
858 and n 1. 

Gurgaon, a district of Miwat, 134 n 1, 
866 ». 

Gurgin-i-MilId, . one of the chief 
warriors of Kai Ehnsrau in the 
Shah-ndmah of Firdausi, 116 and 
nn 4 and 6, 180 n 2. 

Qurh-gih, a term of Prosody, 627 
and n 4. 

Gurjistan, 43 n 4, for Gharpatan {q. v.). 

Gurkan, a Mongol title, 103 n 3. See 
under Gurgan. 


Gurkhan. or universal king, heredi- 
tary title of the Kings of Kara 
Khitai. 103 n 3. 

Gurkhan of Qara KKita, the con- 
temporary of Sultan Muhammad 
Khwarazm Shah. 71 n 7. 

Gushtasp, an ancient King of Iran, 
35 » 2. 

Gii^wdra, a term of Prosody, 609 
and n 1, 

Gnzarate. See under Gujrat. 

Guzerat, town of, 28 u 2, 71 « 3. 

Guzerat, province of. See under 
Gnjrat. 

Guzerat, peninsula of, 27 n 4. 

Quzida. See under the TdnJdk-i- 
Ouslda. 

Gnzr-i-Ganjina, a ford on the Jamna, 
406 » 6. 

GwaUar, 26, 81, 89, 94, 129, 238, 239, 
246, 248, 268, 272, 273, 275, 277, 
283, 349, 361, 362, 377 and n 4, 378, 
379, 381, 384, 885, 386, 387 and 
n 3, 391, 398, 408, 410, 414 and 
n 5, 419 and iin 3 and 6, 422 nn 2 
and 8, 423 n 5, 427, 432, 433, 443, 
445, 469, 474, 489, 490, 491, 493, 
498,499, 512, 629, 530, 538, 540 
542. The fortress of Gwaliar is 
called also Kalewar. 


llabib Badaoni, Shaifefe, one of the 
notable men of Badaon at the time 
of llumuyun, 600. 

Habib |Qian Tughuji or Taghuchi, one 
of the Afghan Amirs under Sikandar 
Khan Sui: (q.v.), 542, 593, 


I Habibu-llah, Mir, grandson of Mir 
Saiyyid Jamiilu-d-Biu the tradi- 
! tionist, 589. 

Habshi, original name of Sultan 
Ghiyasn-d-Din Muhammad Sam 
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HabuH, Eli, of the Amirs of Sultan 
Mubarak Shah of the Saiyyid 
dynasty of Dihli, 388 ■». 3. 

Hadah, ShaiWi, a learned physician 
of Bihar in the time of Sher Shah 
ano. Tslem Shah, 621 n 4. 

J^adayan, a Masnawi in Hindi relating 
the lores of Lurak and Chanda, 
333 n 6. 

Hadi, son of al-Mahdi, the ‘Abbaside 
Khalifah of Bagdad, 75 n. 

Hadi Sabzwiiri, Haji Mulla, author of 
the Sharh-i-Manzuma. 181 % 2. 

Hadiqatu-l-^aglqat wa Shan‘atu-t- 
Tariqat, othermse known as FaJdin- 
namah, the most celebrated work 
of the famous poet Sanai, 36 n 1, 
66 n 2, 67 and n 1, 60„ 

]l3afiS5i the famous Persian poet, 100 
n 5, 101 n 1, 121 n 3, 161 « 6, 412 
n 1, 487 n 6. 

I^afiz Hizam of Badaon, Imam of 
Islem Shah, 536. 

Haft anddm, the seven members of 
the body, 165 n 2. 

Haft Aurang, a series of seven poems 
by Maulana ‘Abdn-r-Rahman Jami, 
272 n 1. 

Haft Jilsht seven metals melted toge- 
ther, 321 and Tt 2. 

Haft Khwan, the seven great labours 
of Isfandiyar in the Shah-ndmdh of 
Firdausi, 116 n 3, 321 and n 1. 

Haft PaiJcar, a poem of Shaikh Nizami 
Ganjawi, 298 n i. 

Haft rang, a variety of the Ehlri 
flower, 173 n S. 

]^aidtu-l‘Haiwan, a work on natural 
history, 108 n 1, 157 n 1, l7l n 2, 
178 u 4, 191 w 3, 352 » 1. 


Haidtu-l-Qiilub of .Agha Muhammad 
Baqir Majlisi, 110 nn 3 and 4, 
149 n. 

Haibat Khan A'zam Humayun of 
Labor, 490. See under A'zam 
Humayun Haibat Khan. 

Haibat Kh an Jilwani, a subordinate 
of Sultan. Sharq of Baiana, 414. 

Haidarabad, town, — capital of ^aidar- 
abad Deccan, the Nigam’s domi- 
nions, 299 n 3. 

haidarabad Deccan, the Nizam’s 
dominions, 299 n S. 

haidar 'Ali, a common name among 
the Shi'ah, 604. 

hiudar-i-Karrar, a name of ‘Ali ibn- 
Abi Talib, 93 n 4, 207. 

haidar Khan Chaghta, 653. Same 
as haidar Mnljammad Khan Akhta 
Begi (q. V.). 

haidar Hian the Amir of Oudh, one 
of the Maliks of SultaU Ghivasu-d- 
Dm Balban, 184 n 4. 

Haidar, Mirza, the Mnghul, one of 
the Amirs of Humayun, 463, 465. 

Haidar Muhammad Sian Alhta 
Begi, an old servant of Humayun, 
597 and n 6, 598. See under 
Haidar Khan Chaghta. 

Haidar Sultan Osbak-i-Shaibani, 592 
n9. 

haidar Tuni, — or 

haidar Tunia’i, a poet of thq time of 
Humayun, 622, 623, 624. 

Haimue Baqqal, 500 -a 11. See under 
Himun Baqqal. 

Haimiin Baqqal, 500 n 11. See under 
Himun Baqqal. 

Haiyara, 532 n 2, for Daulat Khan 
Ajyara (q. -u.). 
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Haiycctu-l-Haiwdnat. See under the 
Haidtu-l-IIaiwan. 

Hajaru-L-Haiyyah, the Bezoar stone, 
117 n 4, 118 n. 

Barqa'i, a court officer of Sultan 
Muliammad Tughlaq Shah, of Dihli, 
311,315. 

llaii Ilyas, ruler of Lakhnauti, con- 
temporary of Sultan Muljamtnad 
and Suljan Firoz Tughlaq, assumes 
the title of Sultan Shamsu-d-Din, 
309, 324, 327. 

^laji Khalfa,--or 

Irlaji Khalifa, author of the Kagi- 
fu~z.-^mun fl Asma'i-l-EutuU wa-l- 
JPunun, 5 t!< 4, 33 ti 1, 34 to 9, 35 
n 1, 49 TO 3. 66 TO 2, 73 to 1, 181 to 2, 
197 TO 1, 221 TO 2, 222 to 1, 270 toto 
1 and 4, 272 to 1, 427 to 1, 428 toto 
2, 3, 6 and 6, 467 to 2, 521 to 5, 533 i 
TO 1, 571 TO 9, 624 im 8 and 9, 
iji Khan Alwari, 553. Same as 
IJaJi Khan Snltani, Governor of 
Alwar (g. v.). 

aji E^an Sulfani, Governor of 
Alwar, one of the Amirs of §hir 
ghah and his successors, 476, 542, 
543, 546, 547. See under ijaji 
Khan Alwari. 

laji, Khwaja, a general of ’ Suifean 
‘ Alau-d-Din Khilii, 265 « 6. 

Haji Maula, one of the slaves of 
Maliku-l-Umara Kotwal (g. v.), 260 
and TO 2, 261. 

Haji Mnlla Hfidi Sahzwari, author of 
the Sharh-i-Manmina, 181 to 2. 

Naib, Malik, one of the Amirs 
of Saltan QnJ;hu-d-Din ^ilji, 286. 
Haji Sa'id Sar?ari, the envoy of 
the Egyptian Khalifah to Sultan 


Muhammad Tughlaq Shah, of DihLi, 
310 and to 1. 

Hajib-i-Buzurg, one of the Amirs of 
Sultan Mas'ud Ghaznawi, 43 and 
TO 5. 

^ajib Shaibani, one of the Amirs of 
Sultan Mas'ud ^aznawi, 43 to 5, 
Hajipur, a district of Bangalii, 469. 
Hdjj, the Pilgrimage to Mecca, 175, 
176 TO, 480 TO 5, 623 and to 5. 
l^ajjaj ibn Yusuf as-SaqafI, Governor 
of ‘Iraq and Khurasan under the 
Umayyad Khalifahs, 12 and nn 1 
and 2, 490 and to 6. 

^lakim Abu Kaaar ‘Abdu-l-'AzIz ibn 
Mansur, the celebrated poet ‘Asjadi, 
17 TO 3. 

IJakim Ansuri, a famous Persian poet, 
contemporary of Firdausi, 17 to 8. 
Ilakim Farrnkhi. a famous Persian 
poet, contemporary of Firdausi, 17 
TO 3. 

5akim Firdausi, the celebrated 
author of the Shdh-ndma, 17 to 3, 
See under Firdausi. 

^akirn Khaqani Shirwani, the famous 
Persian poet, 339 to 4. 

IjEakim Sanai, a celebrated poet of 
Ghazni, 35 to 1, 56, 57. 

Hakim hi-amri-llah, Abu-l-'Abhas 
Ahmad ibnn-l-Mustakfi billah, 
Egyptian ^alifah of the House of 
‘Abbas, 310 and to 2. See the next, 
^akim bi-amri-llah, Ahu-l-Fath Abu 
Bakr ibn Abil RabP Suleiman, sixth 
of the Egyptian Khalifahs of the 
House of ‘Abbas, 327 and n 6. 
See the above. 

Halajun, one of the Maliks of Sultan 
, Muhammad Tughlaq Shah, 309. 
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Ealaku. Khan, grandson of the 
Chingiz Khan, 146 and n 2, 236. 
Haldi, township of, 409 and n 7. 
Halghat, a place, 387 n 3. 

Halin, the, — a river of the Panjab, 
356 ti 1. 

JBalha of elephants, or a hundred 
elephants, 541. 

Halkhayat, town, 423 n 6. 

Hamadan, a city of Persian ‘Iraq, 
anciently called Ecbatana, 30 n 1, 
533 n 1. 

Hamadan, a district of Persian ‘Iraq, 
30 a 1. 

^amal, the sign Ajries, 195 u 8, 626 
and n 7. 

J^amdaah, Prey tag’s, 287 n 1. 

IJiami Tamban, or Jahi Yatmam of 
Bukhara, a poet of the time of 
Humfiyun, 618 and n 6. 

Hamid ibii ‘Abda-r-Rabman, a Tradi- 
tionisb, 139 n 6. 

^Jamid of BallA, Qazi, a celebrated 
writer and poet, contemporary of 
Suh.an Mu‘izza-d-Dan Mnhammad 
Sam Ghiiri, 76 and n 1. 

^^amid 3^an, the Khdss-i-Khail of 
Sultan Ibrahim Lodi, 439. 

IHaraid Khan, Vazir-i-Mamlalcat of 
Dihli, under the Saiyyid dynasty, 
401 and nn 2 and 4, 402, and 
n4. 

J^amid Lawiki, one of the Amirs of 
Suljian Muhammad Tughlaq Shah, 
302. 

Ha|cnid Lodi, Shaikln first ruler of 
Multan, 19 nH, 

Hamid of Sanbal, Shai kh, the com- 
mentator, contemporary of Huraa- 
yun, 604. 


Hamida Banu Begam, tlie Queen- 
consort of Hnmayun and mother 
of Akbar, 560, 666, 568. 
Hamidn-d-Din, the Amir of Koh, one 
of the Maliks of Sultan ‘Alau-d-Din 
lOiilji, 261. 

Hamidu-d-Din ‘Umar ibn Mahmud 
Bal]^i, 76 M, 1. See Qiizl Ilamid 
of'Balkh. 

Hamin, Malik, Governor of Badaon 
under the Saiyyid dynasty, 396 
» 1 . 

Hamir Dev, Rai of Rantanbhor, 
grandson of Rai Pithora and con- 
temporary of Snlt.an ‘Alau-d-Din 
Ehilji, 257 and nn 3 and 7, 263. 
^^amra, Malik, Governor of Rapari 
nnder Masnad-i-‘Ali Khizr Khan 
(q. V.), 877. 

Hamza of izdfat, remarks on, 645 and 
n 10, 546 71. 

Hamza, Malik, one of the Amirs of 
Mubarak §hah of the Saiyyid 
dynasty, 387. 

Hamzah, son of ‘Abdn-llah ibnu-z- 
Zubair, 287 n 2. 

Handle, a Hindu Mamawz, 333 n 6. 
See Ohandaban. 

Handal, Mirza. See under Hindal. 
Handiya, a town on the Narbada in 
the Central Provinces, 517 and 
n 9, 521. Called also Hindiya. 
Hanifitu sect of Sunni Muslims, 
founded by Abu Hauifah, 67 n 1, 
514. 

Hankayat, town, 423 n G. 

Hlnsi, district and town of, 37 and 
n 2, 70 and n 1, 98 and n 2, 248, 
322, 323, 324, 326, 364 n 5, fortress 
of, 431, 433. 
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Hansu Bhati, Rai, one of the Amirs 
of Mubarak Shah of the Saiyyid 
dynasty, 388 and n 3. 

Hanwantgarh, fortress of, 422 n 6, 
424 n 2. 

Haqaiqi, talehalluf or poetical name 
of the poet Shaqani, 583 n 4. 
1R»ramain-i-Sharifain. the two sacred 
cities of Mecca and Medina, 585 
nQ. 

flaran ibn Muhammad al-Khaki ash- 
ShirazI, author of a MuntaJ^ahv,-t~ 
TawariMi, 11 n 1. 

Ilarand, a country of Hindustan, 445 
and n 10. 

Harawi, a native of Harat, 35 n 2. 
Harcaran, a Hindu Prince, founder of 
Banghar, 7l «- 2. 

Hardat, Governor of the fortress of 
Mirath at the time of Sultan Mah- 
mud Ghaznawi’s invasion, 24 n 1. 
Hardwar, city of, 88, 344 n 7. 

Hari, another name of the city of 
Harat or Herat in Khurasan, 35 
and n 2. 

Harid, a country of Hindustan, 446 
n 10. 

Hariri, the celebrated author of the 
Maqmndt, 348. 

Harpal Deo, Rai of Deogir, contem- 
porary of Sulfan Qutbu-d-Din 
Khilji, 283, 286 n 1. 

Harsana, a town in the province of 
■ Miwfit, 129 n 2. 

Bar Singh Dev, — or 
Harsingh Rai, Raja of Itawa and 
Kaithar, contempoi'ary of Kbi-/.T 
Khan of the Saiyyid dynasty, 346 
and n 4, 359 and n 4, 361 and nn 
2 and 3, 377, 379, 


Haruman, a fortress on the frontier 
of Egypt, 321 and to 4. 

Harun ar-Rashid, the ‘Abbasi Khali- 
fah, 74 TO 2, 75 71, 286. 

plasan, son of *Ali ibn-Abi Talib, 
second of the twelve Imams of the 
ShPah, 151 TO 5. 

Hasan ‘Ali Kharas, Manlanii, a poet 
of the time of Hnmayun, 587. 

Hasan of Bangala, Shaikh, father of 
Shai^ ‘Alai Mahdi of Baiana, 
507. 

Hasan Barawar-bacha, favonrite of 
Sultan Qu.t.bu-d-Din Khilji who 
gives him the title of Khnsru Khiln. 
274, 290. See nnder j^usru Khan. 

Hasan Barwabaoha, 290. Same as 
the above {q. v.). 

Hasan Dihlavi, Mir, a famous poet of 
Dihli, contemporary of Mir Khnsru. 
115 TO, 187, 188, 245, 2 6 9, 270 and 
n 6. 

Hasan ^aznavi, Saiyyid, a poet of 
the time of Sultan Bahram Shah 
Ghaznawi. 56 and n 3. 

Hasan Jalayer, Shaikh, King of 
Khurasan. 633 7i 1 , 

Hasan kaithnli, Saiyyid, generally 
known as Hasan Kangu, afterwards. 
‘Alan-d-Din Bsrhman Shah, Sultan 
of the Deccan, 309. See under 
Hasan Kangii. 

Hasan Kangu, contemporary of Sultan 
Muhammad Tngblaq Shah, 309, 310, 
3 1 4, 327. See under Hasan Kai- 
thali. 

Hasun K.itiku, 310. Same as Hasan 
Kriiigu (q. V.). 

Hasan Khan Miwati, of the Khun- 
zadas of Miwat, oiie of the Amirs 
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of the Lodi dynasty, 398, 443, 444, 
447,470. 

jE^asan Khan, an impostor of Miwat 
who pretended to he the yasan 
Khan Miwati mentioned above, 447. 

yasan Khan, Governor of Eapari 
under Masnad-i-‘Ali Kh izr Khan 
{q. V.), 377, 387. 

Hasan Khan Sur, father of Shir ^ah, 
461 and n 6, 466 and n 7, 467. 

hlasan, Kotwal of Ghaznin under 
Sultan Maudud Ghaznawl, 48. See 
also under Abu ‘Ali Hasan. 

Hasan Maimandi, Vazir of the Ghaz- 
navidea, 35, 47 w 6. 

Hasan, Maulana, a learned man of the 
time of Babar, 449. 

Hasan, Mir, son-in-law of Sultan 
Firoz Tnghlaq §ha,h, 338. 

Hasan, Shaikh, a famous surgeon of 
Panipat, 366 nZ. 

Hasan Zinjani, Shai kh. Shgikhu-l- 
Mashai]^, a famous Saint of Labor, 
883 and n 6. 

Hashf, the last and most severe stage 
of the fever called Diqq, 820 n. 

HasJit Bi}ii§ht of Mir Khusru Dehlavi, 
the famous poet, the first poem in 
his Khamsa, 134 and n 3, 142 n 3, 
269 TO 6. 

Hashw, a term of Prosody, 606 n 4. 

Hastinawar, town, 266 to 4. 

Hatanpur, district, 267 to 1. 

Hatim Khan, Malik I^tiyaru-d-Bin 
Sanbal, one of the Amirs of the 
Khilji dynasty, 272, 291. 

Hatim Sanbali or SambhalT, Miyan, a 
learned Doctor, 428, 506, 545. 

Hatim of Taiy, the type of Arab 
generosity, 127. 


Hatkan, town, 423 to G. 

Hatkant, — or 

Hatkantb, chief town of the Bhada- 
war district, 408 to 1, 423 and to 6, 

Hatkant, tribes of, a clan of the 
Bhadauris, 408 and n 1. 

Hatnapur, town, 266 and to 4, 267 and 
TO 1. 

Hatnawar, town, 266 n 4, 267 n 1. 

Hauz-i-'Alai, an artificial lake at 
Dihli, constructed by Sultan ‘Alii- 
u-d-Din Khilji, 294 to 3. 

a reservoir at Dihli 
constructed by Sulfan Firuz Tughlaq 
ihah, 294, 339, 344, 347 aud 2 
and 3, 348 to 1, 356 and » 6. 

Eazaj'i-Musamman, a kind of metre, 
606 nn 4 and 5. ' 

Hazar Dinari, a name of Malik Manik, 
the slave of Sult.an "Alau-d-Din 
Kkiljh 251 and nn 3 and 7, 256. 
Called also- Kafiir Nuib. 

Hazar Sutun palace, at Dihli, 273, 
285, 288, 289, 290. 

]^a?lra. Mausoleum, 397 and to 4. 

Hazramaut, a province of Arabia, 
262 m, 

Ha?rat A‘15, Taj Kbiin Karrani, ruler 
of Bengal, 540. See under Tiij 
Khan Karrani. 

Ha?rat-i-‘Ali, a title assiimed by ^ir 
Shah, 461 TO 10. 

Ha?rat-i-Mnqaddas Saiyyid Rafi'urd- 
Din Safwi, of Balkh, 445. 

Heavens, Nine, 142 to 1. 

Helmnnd, called also the Heudmand, 
a river of Sijistan, 15 to. 

Hendmand, called also the Helmund, 
a river of Sijistan, 15 to. 

Heraclea, 686 TO. 
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Herat, district and town of,-^in 
Khurasan, 17, 22 n 2, 32 n 2, 34 
and wn 2 and 4, 35 and u 2, 38 
and n 4, 42, 43 w 4, 71 n 4, 73 n 1, 
861, 609 u 5. 

Herb of grace, a name of rue from its 
supposed efficacy in exorcism, 617 
nl. 

Herbelot. See utlder D’ETerbelot. 

Herodotus, the Greek Historian, 23 

nl. 

llerSopolis, Gulf of,— the modern 
Gulf of Suez, 169 » 1. 

Hesydrus, the, — the river Sutlej, 28 
n 3. 

Biddy ah~i-Fiqh, the, 428 and n 5. 

Ilidayat, spiritual guidance, 507 and 

m 6. 

Hiddekel, the river Tigris as called 
in the Bible, 394 n 5. 

J^ijaz, province of Arabia, 287 n 2, 
608, 612. 

IJikmatu-l-Tshraq, Philosophia illn- 
minationia, 181 n 2. 

ffils, name of the fifth arrow in the 
game of maisir, 369 n 1. 

Himachal, mountain of,— between the 
country of Chin and Hindustan, 307 
and n 8, 316. See the Himalaya. 

Himalaya, the, 70 n 1. See also the 
above. 

Himw Kachhan, Malik,. 226. See 
under Itimar Kachhan. 

Himar Snrkha. Malik, 227. See 
under Itimar Surkha. 

HImun Baqqil, the Hindu General of 
‘AdlT, 500 and nil, 501,537,541, 
648, 549, 651, 552, 653, 655, 692 
n 9. Gulled also Humun, Haimun 
and Haimue. 


Hind, 36 n 9, 70, 436, 591 , See under 
Hindustan and India. 

Hindal, MIrza, 453, 468, 459, 462, 464, 
465, 669, 560, 667 and n 10, 674, 
678, 579, 680, 688, 587. 

Hindal Muhammad Shah, 587. Same 
as MTrza Hindal. 

Hindann, town of, — in the Jeypora 
State, 395 n 3. 

Hindawiya, town on the Narbada, 
617 n 9. 

Hindiya or Handiya, a town on the 
Narbada, 617 and n 9, 521. 

Hindu Beg Quchin, Amiru-l-TTmara, 
one of the Amirs of Humiiyiin, 456, 
457, 471. 

Hindu Castes, Sherring’s, 812 n 7. 
See under Hindu Tribes and 
Castes. 

Hindu dynasties of Malwa, 884 n 5. 

Hindu Mythology, Dowson’s Diction- 
ary of, 168 n 2. 

Hindu Tribes and Castes, Sheri'ing’s, 
312 n 7, 384 n 3, 433 n 4, 557 n 9. 

Hindun, town in the Jeypore State, 
395 n 3, 541, 653. 

Hindus, the, 19, 21 n 4, 22 and n 1, 
24, 34, 76 n, 79 n 2, 95, 120, 122 
» 1, 126 n 3, 163 n 2, 209, 235, 236, 
266, 291, 302 n 2, 306 n 2, 309 n 1, 
356, 359, 374, 384 n 5, 404, 432, 
443, 476, 478 and n 7, 484 n 1, 522 
n 6, 549, 564, 566, 636 n 6. 

Hindustan, 10, 11, 14, 15, 16, 17, 19, 
20 and n 1, 23, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 
32, 86, 87, 42 n 2, 44, 47, 48, 61, 
52 and n 1, 63, 66, 60, 61, 62, 63, 
64, 66 n 1, 69, 70, 72 and n 4, 77, 

i 78, 79, 81, 84 and n, 87, 88 u l,-96, 

1 98, 141, 187, 191, 195, 197, 206 n 2, 
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219, 232, 233, 236, 249, 250, 262, 
254, 255, 2'72, 297, 306, 307, 310, 
816, 321 327, 330 n 8, 333, 343, 
845, 351, 358, 369, 376, 377, 378, 
384 n 3, 385, 420, 421, 427, 436, 
443, 445, 448, 465, 456, 464, 466, 
468, 474, 476, 477, 479, 480, 481, 
482, 486, 489, 496, 496, 498, 499, 
504, 607, 621, 522, 524, 527, 629, 
633, 634, 539, 543, 547, 649, 559, 
562. 584 « 3, 588, 591, 695, 596, 604, 
611, 617, 618, 622, 624, 632, 637. 
See under Hind. 

Hindustani Amirs, 444. 

Hindustani models of poetry, 426 and 
71 1. 

Hindustani Muslims, 356. 

Eindwan, town in the Jeypore State, 
395 and Tt. 3. Called also Hindun. 

Hi^am ibn ‘Abdu-l-Malik, of the 
Umayyad dynasty of Khalifahs. 
13 711 . 

Hisham ibn al-Kalbi, an Arab His- 
torian, 74 71 2. 

Hisar Firozah, — or 

Hi?ar Firiizab, a fortress and town 
founded by Firoz Shah Tnghlaq, 
325 71 3, 326 ti, 327, 364, 410, 439, 
466, 594, 696, 597. Called also 
Hisaar or Hissar Firozah, 

Hisar-i-Nan, fort of, 186, 

Hissar, town of, 37 n 2, 325 n 3, 326 n. 
See under IJisar Firiizah. 

Hissar Firoza. See under Hi^ar 
.Firuza. 

Hintoire des Arahes, Canssin de Perce- 
val, 12 ?i 1. 

Histo}'y of the Caliphs, Jarrett’s, 15 
a 4, 17 71 2, 18 71 1, 29 71 2, 671 n 2, 
See under Tdrikh ud- I£h>dafa. 


Sistory of Oujerat, Bayley’s, 17 ti 4, 
71 71 3, 264 71 6, 313 ti 6, 857 ti 3, 
452 71 6, 454 and titi 1 and 7, 456 
7i 1, 458 7>. 6. 

History of India, Elphinstone’s, 20 
71 4. See under Elphinatone. 

History of Kashmir, 8. See under 
TdrIM-i- Kashmir. 

History of the Mahrattas, Grant Duff’s, 
265 71 4. 

Hizabru-d-Din ^afar ]Oan, one of 
the Maliks of Snljan ‘Aliu-d-Din 
j^jlji, 247 71 2. 

Hodal, township of, 547 and 7i7i.4 and 6. 

Honey, notes . on, 148 ti 4, 685 n 10, 
586 «. 

Hoshang, Sultan of MSlwa, otherwise 
called Alp Khan, contemporary of 
Mubarak ghah of the Saiyyid dy- 
nasty, 363 n 2, 384 ti 6, 386 n 8, 
393, 894 aaid ti 1. 

Hoshangabid District, in the Central 
Provinces, 617 ti 9. 

Hoshiarpilr, town, 380 ti 2, 391 tj. 6. 

House, People of the, — descendants 
of the Prophet’s family, 632 n 1. 

Hud ibn Khalld. the prophet sent to 
the tribe of ‘Ad, 263 ti. 

explanation of the term, 
1 n 4, 2 71 1, 153 71 7. 

JHudu^ ^dti, explanation of the 
term, 2 m 1. 

lludu^ Zamdiii, explanation of the 
term, 2 ti 1, 

Hughes, Dictionary of Islam, 2 n 5, 
97 7? 4, 113 71 1, 150 71 2, 151 ti 6, 
156 71 1, 157 71 2, 176 ti, 183 ti 2, 
191 71 4, 200 71, 205 n 1, 216 n, 303 
n 4, 320 n 4, 35d ?• 4, 368 n 1, 369 n 3, 
372 >1 2, 392 n 6, 420 n 8, 424 n 9, 
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445 n 6, 446 n 5, 459 n n 6, | 

480 n 5, 481 n 8, 485 nn 1 and 
2) 488 nn 5 and 7, 510 n 4, 522 n 6, 
671 n 1, 672 n 5, 601 n, 603 n and 
71 2, 618 n, 622 n 3, 623 n 1, 636 n 2 

Hnma, a fabulous bird of good omen, 
57 11 2, 68 n, 60 and H 3 , 77, 177, 
671 and n 8. 

HumSyun, Emperor of India, 82 n 3, 
449 « 3, 464, 455, 456, 457, 468, 
459, 460, 461 and n 3, 462, 463. 464, 
466, 471, 472, 474, 530, 6 5 9, 560, 
661, 562, 563, 564 and n 6. 565 n 1, 
666 and n 18, 667, 568 aud n 6, 669, 
570, 671 and n 8, 572, 573 and n 1, 
674, 675, 578, 579, 680, 681, 582 
and n 7, 683 and d 3, 584 n 3, 585, 
687, 688, 589, 691, 692, 693, 594 
and n 6, 595 and n 8, 696, 697 n 6, 
698, 600, 001 and n 9, 602 and n 2, 
604, 606 n 3, 608 and n 5, 613, 618, 
619, 622, 623, 626. 

Hnmayun, name of a palace afc Dildi, 
344, 346. 

Hnmiyun Khan, son of Mnliammad 
Shah, son of. Snljan Piroz Tughlnq, 
343, 34:7* Succeeds to the throne 
under the title of ‘Alfin-d-Din 
Sikandar Shah. 

Humun Baqqal, 500 and n 11, 501. 
See under HTmun. 

Hunter’s Impenal Gazetteer of India, 


82 n 

1, 83 

71 

2, 89 71 4 

, 95 71 4, 

121 

n 8, 

125 71 

1, 

134 91 1, 

185 71 1, 

256 

71 4, 

257 71 

7, 

265 nn 

2 and 4, 

266 

n 4, 

293 71 

■ 5: 

299 7171 

2 and 3, 

311 

71. 3, 

313 71 

5, 

325 n 3. 

330 71 7, 

346 

W. 5, 

355 7 

1 1 

L, 360 71 

3, 362 nn 1 

and 

2, 364 

717 

i 2, 3 and 

4, 365 

71 8, 

366 

u 3, 377 

«7i 3, 6 and 6, 380 

11 2, 


I 382 n 4, 883 n 8, 384 n 6. 886 n 3, 
386 nn 3 and «, 389 71, 2, 408 n 5, 
409 n 5, 410 n 4, 419 n 3, 422 n 3, 
423 7 t 6, 433 n 4, 437 ti, 8, 446 71. 2, 
464 71 6 , 466 71 6, 486 ti 6, 546 nn 3, 
4 and 5, 547 71 5, 669 nn 5 and 7, 
660 77 8, 698 n 10. 635 71 6. 

Hunter’s Indian Empire, 32 n 1. 

Huns, the women of Paradise, 281, 
485 and n 8. 

Husain, son of 'AH ibn-Abi 'plib, 
third Imam of the Shi'ah, 161 71, 6, 
200, 205 and ti 1, 481 and n 8, 622 
andn 8 , 623 audn 1 . 

Husain ihu 'All ibn Maikal, one of 
the Amirs of Saltan Mas'ud Ghaz- 
nawi, 36, 37 n 7, 38. 

Husain Ar^un. See under §hah 
Husuin Arghun. 

Husain Ba?ri the Wazir, Khwaja, of 
the Amirs of Sultan Ghiy5sa.d-Din 
Balbaii, 220 n 2. 

Husain Farmali, Miyan.of the Amirs 
of the Lodi dynasty, 436. 

Husain Jilwani, Eai, one of the Amirs 
of Islem Shah Sur, 494, 496, 541, 
642 and n 14, 646. 

Husain Ghilzai, one of the 

Amirs of the Af gh an Sur dynasty, 
542.544. 

Husain Khan, son of g^In-i-Jahan, of 
the Amirs of Sultan Bnhlul Lodi, 
406. 

Husain IQian, son of Mahmud Sharqi, 
of Jannpur, 404 n 5, 405. See 
under Husain Sharqi. 

Husain ]^nn, Mirza, one of Amirs of 
Hnmayun, 574. 

Husain Khan, son of Qasim Khan, of 
the Amirs of Hnraayun, 589, 
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Husain Khan, son of fSaltSn Sikandar 
Lodi, 431 and « 1. 

Husain Khan, ‘Umdatn-l-Mnlk, of the 
Amirs of SnltSn ‘Alau-d-Din of the 
Saiyyid dynasty, 401, 402. 

Husain Kharmil, one of the Amirs of 
the Ghori dynasty, 67 and n. 

Husain, Malik, Tain-LMulk, uncle of 
Suljan Jalalu-d-Din Khilji. 229, 
281 . 

Husain Niiiamu-hMulk, son of Amir 
Miran, one of the Amirs of Sulfcau 
Firoz Tughlaq, 333 n 2. 

Husain Qudsi of Karbala, Mir, — 
poet, 623 and n 6. 

Husain, son of Shahbeg Arghun, 660 
n 8. Same as Mirza gljah Husain 
Arghun (q. v.). 

Husain gliarqi, Sultan, son of Sultan 
Mahmud of Jaunpur, contemporary 
of Sultan Buhlul Lodi, 404 and n 
6, 408, 406, 407, 408 and n 6, 409 
and n 8, 418, 416. 

Husain Zargar of Qa'ndahar, Qi?i, 420. 

Husainu-d-Din ‘Iwaz, Malik, 86 and 
n 8. See Husamu-d-Din ‘Iwaz. 

Husainu-d-Din Ughal or U^ulBeg, 
ruler of the Doab at the time 
of Sultan Qutbu-d-Din Aibak, 81 
and nn 2 and 3. 

Husamu-d-Din Aburija, the Mmtauft, 
one of the Maliks of Sullen Mnijiam- 
mad Tughlaq Shah, 308. 


Ibak, soubriquet of Sal|bi Qutbu-d- 
Din of tbe Slave dywaNgr of Dihii, 
77 n 2. See Aibak. 

Ibak, slave of Saltan Qntba-d*Din 
Aibak or Ibak of Dihli, 89. 


Husamu-d-Din Bariiwar, Malik, of 
the Amirs of Snltan Qntbu'-d-Din 
Khilji, 288, 290, 

Husamn-d-Din ‘Iwaz, — or 

Husamu-d-Din Khilji, Malik, 86 and 
n 3, Eventnally becomes Sultan 
Ghiyasu-d-Din ‘Iwaz {q. v.). 

Husamn-d-Din al-Muwazzini, Mania, 
author of a commentary on the 
Miftahu-l-*Uliim, 428 n 2. 

Husamn-d-Din Tarmadi, ShaiMi, 133 

n2. 

Hnshyar, Malik, of the Amirs of the 
Saiyyid dynasty, 396, 398. 

^iii, the Zodiacal sign Pisces, 195 

n2. 

Hnwa, name of the Almighty, 603 

» 6 . 

Huzail, a tribe of the Arabs, 28 1, 

Hwen Thsapg, the Chinese Traveller, 
382 n 4. 

Hyades, the, ad-Ddbaran, 867 8. 

Hyarotis, the, — the riyer Rayi in the 
Pan jab, 23 n 8, 

Hydaspes, the,-— the river Jhelam, 
23 n 3. 

Hyderabad of the Deccan, 271 n 6. 
See Huidardbad. 

Hydraotes, the,— the river Ravi in 
the Pan jab, 23 « 8. 

Hypanis, the, — or 

Hyphasis, the, — the river Biah in the 
■ Panjab, 23 7i 3. 


Ibn ‘Abbas, uncle’s son of the Pro- 
phet, 199 n 3. 

Ibn Arsalan, a relative of Snlt.in 
Maljmud of Ghaenin, B3 and 
« 2 . 
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Ibu Asir [Aitir] Jazarif tbe Arab 
Historian, author of the 
TawdrlMi, 27 n 3, 624 and n 8. 

Xbn Baitiir, author of the Mufraddt, 
146 n 6, 172 n 2, 178 n and nn 2 
and 3, 182 nn 1 and 4, 650 n 1, 
627 « 2. 

Ibn Baj;u!;a, Travels^ 67 n 1, 127 «- 4, 
221 n 3, 223 n 1, 265 n 6, 272 n, 
307 n 4, 311 » 5, ’ 

Ibn Hauqal, the Arab Geographer, 
30 n 1. 

Ibn Khaldun, the Arab Historian, 151 
n 4, 157 n 1, 181 n 2, 191 n 2, 217 
n 5, 244 « 6. 

Ibn Khallikan, the Arab Historian, 
6 n 3, 12 n- 1, 30 » 1, 35 n 1, 38 n 3, 
42 nn 1 and 3, 61 % 2, 55 » 3, 59 
n 1, 73 « 1, 74 2, 149 n, 151 n 8, 

162 n 2, 167 n 3, 198 n 2, 287 nn 1 
and 2, 352 n 1, 481 n. 6. 

Ibn KnVium, one of the poets of the 
Mu*allaqdt, 109 n 4. 

Ibn Makiila, the Historian, 6 » 3. 

Ibn Muljim, the assassinator of 'Ali 
ibn Abi Talib, 207 n 6. 

Ibn Kutaibah £QntBibah], an Arab 
author, 287 » 1.- 

Ibn Ba‘id, the Arab Geographer, 17 
n 4. 

Ibn Serapion, the Arab Geographer, 
671 « 2. 

Ibn Sina (Avicenna), 633 n 1. 

Ibn ‘Umar, the island of, — an island 
of the Tigris above Mosul, 624 n 8. 

Ibuu‘l-‘Amid, a celebrated Arabic 
writer, 198 n 2. 

Ibnu-l-Hajib, author of the Kdjiyahf 

. a famous treatise on Grammar, 
428 n 6, 467 n 2. 


Ibrahim, Abraham of the Soripturea, 
392 n 6. See under Abraham, 

Ibrahim, one of the guards at the 
palace of Sulpn Qu^bu-d*Din Khilit 
of Dihli, 289. 

Ibrahim Khan, son of Qhtb Kh5n, 
one of the Amirs of the Wali of 
Bangala, 470. 

Ibrahim Khan, sou of Ghazi Khan 
Sur, one of the cousins of Sher 
§hah, 539, 541, 642, 643, 544, 645, 
646, 547. Assumes the title of 
Sultan Ibrahim (g. ».}. 

Ibrahim, Malik, son of Saiyyid Hasati 
Kaithali, feofee of Sultan Muham- 
mad Tu^laq Shah, 309. 

Ibrahim Lodi, Sultan, son of SnltSn 
Sikandar Lodi, 430, 431 n 1, 433 
434, 436, 438, 439, 440, 441, 442 , 
443, 444, 467 and n 6, 468, 470. 

Ibrahim Mirsa, son of Suleiman 
Mirzi of Badaldigj^ao. 581. 

Ibrahim, the Saiyyida-s-Salatin, ibn 
Sullan Maa‘ud ibn Maijmud Ghaz- 
nawi, 51, 52, 63 and n, 64 and n 1 . 

Ibrahim Shah Sharqi, Salpn of 
Jaunpur, 861, 863 and n 2, 364 and 
n 3, 376, 386 n 2, 398, 398, 408. 

Ibrahim gharql, Sulfcan of Jaunpur. 
See the above. 

Ibrahim Sur, grandfather of §her 
Sliah, 466. 

Ibrahim Sur, Suljan, 642, 648, 649, 
650, 662, 653, 654, 692, 697. See 
under Ibrahim ]^an, son of Ghazi 
Khan. 

Ibtidd, a term of Prosody, 606 n 4. 

Idris, Malik, Governor of Rohtak for 
Mal^m'id Sliah of the Tugj^laq 
dynasty, 365 it 6, 876. 


*Idit*l*n2ba, the festival of Sacrifice, i 
the chief of the Muhammadan | 
festivals, 392 n 6. I 

‘Idu-l-Fitr, the festival following the 
fast of Bamazan, 392 n 6. 

*Idu-l«Qnrhan, same as ‘Idn-l-azba 
{q. V.), 392 and n 6. 

‘Idu-l-Kabir, or the great festival, a 
name for ‘Idn-l-azha {q. v.), 392 n 2. 

*Idu-§-§a^Tr, a name for ‘Ida-l-FiJ;r 
(4. «.), 392 -a 6. 

Ignorance, Time of, the ages preced- 
ing the advent of Islam, 441 n 2. 

Ihdad, special ceremony of mourning 
by widows, 302 n 2. 

Ihanrtt, miracle contrary to the inten- 
tion of a prophet, 626 n. 

I3, town of, 476 and n 6, 

theological terra, 636 n 2 

Ik, town of, 476 n 5. 

Ikdala, a fortress of Bangala, after- 
wards called Azadpur, 324 and n 6, 
329 and n 1 . 

Ikdala, the islands of, 329 n 1. Same 
place as the fortress of Ikdala {q.v.), 

Ilchlas. name of a Surah in the Qur’an. 
See under Sfiratu-I-Ikhlas. 

IMirajdt, in the sense of taxes, 316 
and 7t 1. 

Ifehtiyar Khan, one of the Amirs of 
Mahmud Shah of the Tnghlaq 
^ahl dynasty, 366, 380. 

Ij^tiyar Khan, grandson of Malik 
Daulat Yar of Kanpila, of the 
Amirs of the Tnghlaq dynasty, 863. 

Ikhtiyar ^5n, Governor of Samana 
under Kliizr Khan of the Saiyyids, 
365 Ti 4. 

Ikhtiyaru-d-DIti. a servant of Sultan 
‘Alan-d-DIn Khilji, 243. 


Ikhtiyaru-d-DIn Altilniyah, one of 
the Maliks of Sultan Shamsu-d-Din 
lyaltimisb, 121 and nn 5 and 7, 
122 and nn 1 and 2. 

Ikhtiyaru-d-DTn Beg Birlas, Malik, 
one of the Amirs of Sulfan Ghiyas-u- 
d-D'm Balban, 180 and n 5. 

TIAtiyarn-d-Din Ifckin, Malik, one of 
the Amirs of Sultjin Shamsu-d-Din 
lyaltiraish, 122, 123 n 1. 

Ikhtiynru-d-Din Sanbal, Malik, one 
of tho Amirs of the IQiilji dynasty, 
272, 291. 

Ikhtivaru-d-Din. son of Shiiyista 
Khan, otherwise Saltan Jalnlu-d- 
Din IGiilji, 227. 

Ikhtiyaru-d-Din Tangras, Malik, one 
of the Amirs of Snlf.iin Shamsu-d- 
Din lyaltimish, 186 n 5. 

IkslVt the Elixir of life, 340 n 2. 

Ilahabas, the modern Allahabad, 
otherwise called PraySg, 416 and 
n 5. 

llahpur, one of the dependencies of 
Rantanbhur, 410 and n 3. 

Ilak Hian, son of Bughra Khan, 
called Ilak-i-Na$r, King of Mawa- 
rau-n-Nahr, 16 n 2, 20 and nn 2 
and 4. 

Ilnk-i-Na«r, King of Mfiwarau-n- 
Nahr, 10 n 2. See the above. 

Ilaq Surtaq, name of a place, 569 
n 8, 

Ildighiz, first of the Atabaks of Azar- 
baijan, 168 n 3. 

Ilhanpur, town of, 410 w 3. 

Illichpur, town of, 237. 

Illuminati, a sect of philosopliera 
called Ishraqiyah, 181 n 2. 

1 'Ilmaiu-l-ma'ani u-al laydn, 428 n 2. 
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Ilmaa Beg Ulugh Khan, brother of 
Sultan ‘Alau-d-Din Kh tlji. 232, 239, 
240, 24il, 242j 247. See also under 
Ulugh Khan. 

’Ilmxi-l-haydn, 428 n 2. 

‘Ilmu-l-Fiqh. See under Piqh. 

Tl sjiudan, to become submissive, 674 
n 5. 

Ilyas ^tji, Malik, contemporary of 
Sultan Muhammad and Firoz Shah 
Tu^laq, assumes the title of 
Sulljan Shamsu-d-Din as ruler of 
Lakhnauti, 809, 324, 327. 

Ilyas, Khwaja, contemporary of 
‘Adli, 641. 

Ilyas, Malik, of the slaves of Firoz 
Shah Tu^laq, 852 and n 6. 

‘Imi.d Khan Karrani, of the Afghan 
Maliks of Bangaia, 540, 541 . 

‘Imadu-d-Din, Maulana, translator of 
the Raja-tarangim into Persian, 
8 « 8 . 

‘Imadu-l-Mulk, a court-servant of 
Sultan Jalalu-d-DTn ^ilji, 239. 

‘Imadu-l-Mulk, one of the Malika of 
Abu Bakr Shah of the Tn^laq 
dynasty, 343, 344. 

‘Iraadu-l-Mulk, Malik Mahmud Hasan, 
of the Amirs of Mubarak Shah. 
387 , 388, 389, 390, 391, 392. See 
also under Mahmud I^asan. 

‘lmadu-1-Mulk Sartez-i-Sultani, 
Malik, of the Amirs of SnlJ;fin 
Muhammad Tu^laq §hah, 302, 
314 and n 2. 

Imam, Priest, 368 «. 2, 472 and n 7, 
672 n 5. 

Imam Bukhari, the celebrated author 
of Sahihu-l- Bukhari, a collection of 
authentic traditions, 6 and n 3. 


Imamiyab, a sect of Shi'ah Muslims, 
672 n 6. 

Imams of the Shi'ah, Twelve, 672 
and n 6 , 626 n 3. 

Imams and Saiyyids of Oman, 
Badger’s, 167 n 2. 

Jmdn, Faith, 577 n, 638. 

Imanabad, town of, founded by 
Sultan Ibrahim flhaznawi. 62. 

Imperial Gazetteer of India, Hunter's, 
36 n 10, 82 nnl, 3 and 4, 88 n 2, 
89 « 4, 95 nn 4 and 7, 121 n-S, 
nn 1 and 3, 134 n 1, 185 n 1, 
n 3, 221 n 8, 256 n 4, 257 n 7, 265 
nn 2 and 4, 266 n 4, 293 n 5, 299 
nn 2 and 3, 311 nn 3 and 6, 318 n 
325 M 3, 330 n 7, 831 n 3, 346 n 
355 n 1, 360 n 8 , 362 tin 1 and 2, 
364 nn 2 and 3, 365 n 8, 366 n 3, 
377 nn 3, 5 and 6, 380 n 2, 382 n 
383 n 8. 384 n 5, 385 n 3, 386 nn 3 
and 6, 389 n 2, 408 n 6, 409 w 5, 
410 n 4, 419 n 3, 422 n 3, 423 n 5, 
437 -n 8, 445 n 2, 454 » 8, 466 n 
486 n 6, 517 n 9, 546 nn 3, 4 and S 
547 n S, 659 nn 5 and 6, 660 n 8 
598 n 10, 635 n 6. 

In‘dm, reward, 596 n 6. 

Indari, town, 805, 

Indarpat, township of, 325 n 3. 
under Indrapath. 

India, 12, 13, 17 n4,20n 4, 28, 

84 «, 144 w 1, 266 n 4, 265 n 2, 391, 
312 and n 7, 362 ti 2, 411 n 1, 420“ 
n 8, 494 n 11, 690 n 5. See 
under Hind and Hindustan. 

India, Map of, in Keith 
Atlas, 419 n 6, 420 n 5. 

Indian Atlas, the, 81 n 4, 

Indian Empire, Hunter’s, 32 n l 
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Indian Medical 0azette, the, 586 n. 

Indor, fortress of, 386. 

Indra, the Hindu, god, 294 n 4. 

Indrapath, a township outside Dihli, 
284 and nn 4 and 5, 295 and a 9. 
See also Indarpat. 

Indraprastha, original name of the 
township of Indrapath (g. n.), 294 
n 4. 

Indri Kamal, par g ana of, 424 and 
»3. 

Indus, the, 20 n 1, 23 n- 3, 67 n 1, 
72 n 2, 128 and n 3, 249, 320 n 6, 
353, 358 n 6, 436, 465, 629, 560 w 8, 
567, 691, 592, 593. 

Infidelity, the origin of ‘addwat in 
religious matters, 576 n 5, 677 n. 

Introduction to Ancimt Arabian 
Poetry, Lyall’a, 99 a 6. 

Iqbal Khan, chief cavalry commander 
under ‘Agam Hnmayun Shirwani. 
434. 

Iqbal Khan Malloo, one of the Maliks 
of the Firuz Shahi dynasty, 129 n 2, 
361 and n 6, 354, 366 and n 5, 357, 
369, 360, 361, 362, 368 and to 1. 
See also under Malloo Khan. 

Iqbal Khan, called Babmatu-Hahi, 
one of the Amirs of Islem Shah. 
627. 

Iqbalmand, the Mughul, invades 
Multan in the reign of Sull;ah 
‘Alau-d-Dm ]&ilji, 252 and » 3, 

Iqbal Mudbir, the name which Mir 
Khu&ru givea to Iqbalmand, the 
Moghul, (g. V.), 252 TO 3. 

Iqlim J^an, one of the Malika of the 
I^iruzL Shahi dynasty, 865 « 7. 

Iqta‘ grants of land, 587" and to 7, 


'Ird, name of a certain piece at the 
game of chess, 479 and to 7. 

‘Irak. ^ See under ‘Iraq. 

Iram of the Columns, a fabulous city 
in Arabia, 261 to 6, 262 n, 263 to. 

Iran, the native name of Persia, 86, 

180 TO 2. 

‘Iraq, country of, 12 to 1, 15 n, 51, Q4, 
91, 206 TO 1, 279 TO, 287 to 2, 310, 
443, 455, 466, 466, 481, 604, 505, 
668, 571 n 2, 572, 676, 678', 624, 
632. 

‘Iraq, Persian, 30 to 1. 

Iravati, name of the ESviin Sanskrit^ 
23 to 3. 

Irshad, spiritual guidance, SOT" and 
TO 5. 

Irghad4-Qd?i, the, 621 and to 6. 

‘lea,- Jesus Christ, 207, 369, 872, 628. 

‘Isa ^an Uajjab, one of the Amirs 
of Shir Shah, 472, 486, 489, 613. 

‘Isa Khan Lodi, Governor of Patiali, 
a cousin of Sultan Buhlul Lodi, 412 
TO 2, 413. 

‘Isa Khan Niyazi, One of the Amirs 
of ghir Shah, 486, 487, 488, 489,- 
492,493,494,541. 

‘Isa Ehan Sur, one of the Amirs of 
Islem g^ah, 495. 

Isaac of the Scriptures, 488 to 6. 

Ifdhah, the, — a biographical diction- 
ary of the Sahdbah or Companions, 
572 TO-.l. 

Isaiah, .Book of, 474 to 1. 

Isfahan, district and town of, 30 and 
TO 1, 86, 173 TO, 279 TO. See also 
1 under Ispahan. 

Isfandiyar, of the first dynasty of 
Persian Kings, 103 to 2* 116 » 3, 
175, 321 TO 1. 
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Isfiraiti, a town of Klinrasan in the 
neighbonrhood of Nishapur, 60 

ill 2. ■ 

Isftrar, a. city of Edm raaan. 60 and 
n 2. 

Isljaq, one of tbe palace gnards of 
Sultan Qutbn-d-DIn ^ilji, 389. 

‘I^q-Mmah, one of tbe poetical 
works of IJakim Sana!, 56 n 2. 

Ishraqi philosophy, the, 181 and 

n2. 

Iskandar Sultan Osbak, of the Amirs 
of Humayiin, 463, 592 and n 1, 
594. I 

Igkandar Sur, Sultan, 543, 696, 697. | 
See under Sikandar Sur. , 

Islam under the Amts', Oeborn’s, 167 
n 3. 

Islam Khan, son of Khan 

Humayiin ghirwani, of the Amirs 
of Sultan Ibrahim Lodi, 433, 434. 

Islam Khan Lodi, called also Sultan 
gbah, Governor of Sihrind under 
Khi?r &an of the Sayyid dynasty, 
380 nn 8 and 4, 383 n 11. 

Islam KhStij Mubashir Chap, the 
Taair, one of the Maliks of Muham- 
mad Shah ibn Firoz Shah, 345, 
346. 

Islam Ehau (Islem Shah) Sur, son of 
Shir Shah, 493 and n 12. 

Islam Shah, son of Shir Shah, culled 
also Islem Shah (q.v.), and Salim 
ghah (q. v.), 456, 477 and n 5. 

Islands of the Blest, the, 130 n 1. 

Islem Khan Sur, . afterwards Islem 
gjilh (q, u.), 485. 

Islem Shah, son of Shir Bhah. of tbe 
Afghan Sur dynasty of Dihli, 485, 
486, 487, 488, 489, 490, 491, 492, 
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493 and n 2, 495, 498, 499, 500, 601, 
602, 504, 605, 606, 518, 614, 616, 
617, 518, 619, 520, 621, 622, 

624, 625, 526, 527, 528, 529, 

632, 638 , 534, 535 and n 7, 636, 
637, 538, 541, 542, 688, 588 and 
n 1, 693. See also nnder 
Shah. 

Isma‘il (Ishmael), 139 n 5, 392 n 6, 

Isma‘il Fa% one of the Amirs of 
hundreds of Danlatabad, rebels 
against Snltan Mnbammad Tughlaq 
Shah, 314. 

Isma'il Khin Luhani, one of 
Maliks of Snljan 
413 and n 3. 

Isma’il Khan, son of Snlt.an 
Lodi, 431 and n 1. 

Isml'il Malik, one of the Maliks 
Mubarak gjilh of the dynasty 
the Saiyyids, 391. 

Isma'il, son of Sultan Nasiru-d-Diu 
Subnktigin, 16 and » 1. 

Isma'il gafawi Husaini, Shah 
Persia, 449, 670 , 572 

Ismu-l-a'zam, the moat 
God, 603 n 6. 

Isna ‘Ashaiiyah, called also 
miyah, a sect of the ghPah, 
n 6. 

Ispahan, same as Isfahan (q. 
n 1, 34 n 1, 582 n. 

Israel, 302 n 2, 

Israelites, the, 169 » 1, 302 n 2. 

Israil-i-Beghu, chief of the Turko- 
mans at the time of 
Ghaznawi, 38 and n 3. 

Isttdrij, miracles performed by 
dels, 625 and n, 6, 626 n. 

Isti^far, formula of, 651 and n 2. 
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istihzdr, po-wer of recollection, 427 [ and ‘Izza-d-Dfifl Balbati4-Kag|i}5 
« 6, ; ^an (g. v.), 

IstilSi^M'ti-l-'S'unun, tte, 4 « I, 6 n, 4, ‘Izzu-d-Din Balbait-i-Bazarg’, or tio 

31 «, 142 It 1,145 Ml, 162 m 4, 16g elder, 124, 125, 129. See the 
n 1, 193 « 1, 374 mm 5 and 7, 614 m above, 

2, 625 m 6, 626 n. Full name Ka^- ‘Izzu-d-DTn Balban-i-Kashlu Khan, 
shdf Istildhati-l-Fi*n'«n. ! one of the Maliks of the Shamsiyah 

Jsftgamaf, a term of Astroonomy, 374 ' Snljans, 124 m3, 130. See under 
% 7. *Izzu-d-Din Kaahiri Khan. 

Itawah, district and to-ma of, 334 and ‘^Izzn-d-Din lyaz, one of the Maliks 
n 4, 346 and m 4, 347, 359 n 4, 360, of the ghamaiyah SnljLans, 120 and 

f S 362,379,380, 381, 386, 391, ^3, « 8. Called also ‘Izzu-d-Bin Ka- 

405, 410 and m 4, 413, 431, 443, 444, bir Khan Ayaz (g. u,). 

463, 647, 556, 592. Called also ‘Izza-d-Din Jani, one of the Maliks of 
Etawab {q.v.). Snllan Shanasn-d-Bin lyal-timieb. 

Itimar Kacbhan, Malik, one of the 87 and n 3. 

Amirs of Salman ^iyasu-d-Bin Bal- ‘Izzn-d-Dln KaMr Khan Ayaz, Malik, 
ban, 220, 226. 98 and n 2. See under ‘Izzu-d> 

Itimar, the Mughal, one of the Gen- Bin lyaz. 

erals of Chingiz Khl n. 188 and » Ij ‘Izzn-d-Dln Kas^la Kh an. Malik, 131, 
189, 221. 132 and m 4, 183. See under 'Izza- 

Itimar Surkha. Malik, one of the Bal- d-DIn Balban-i-Kashlu Khan. 

bani Amirs, 227, 228. ‘Izzu-d-DIa Khllid Khanl. one of the 

Ijal-timish. Saljtan Shamsu-d-Bm poets and mun^ls at the time of 

Abn-l-Mugaffar, of the Slave dynas- FIroz Siiah, 832 and m 2. 

ty of Dihll, 70 m 1, 88 « 3, 89, 96, ‘Izzn-d-DIn Muhammad Salari, one of 
121 and m 4. See -ander Shamsa- the Maliks of the Shamslyah Sai- 
d-Din lyal-timiah. tans, 98 m 2. 

yal-timigh, origin of the name, 88, ‘Izzu-d-DIn Tu|^a Khan, one of the 
89 and ml. Maliks of the ghamslyah Sulfcans, 

izad Yar, fifth son of Snljan Mas^ud, 125. 
son of Sallan Maljmud Ghaznawl, ‘Izzu-d-Bin YahjS, 4‘zamm-Z-mmZk, 
44 n 2. one of the Maliks of Sultan Mubam- 

tzhdr-i-mitzmar, 805 and n 9. mad Tughla<i 302, 308. 

*Izzu-d -Din Bftlban, Malik, one of the ‘Izzu-l-Mulk, Malik ‘Alan-d-DIn 
Maliks of the ghamslyah Sultans, Kbafi or JanI, one of the Malika of 
124 and 3, 125, ISO. Galled also Sultan Sliamsu-d-I)ia lyal-timish, 
‘Izza-d-DlQ Balban-i-Buaurg(g.®.), 94 and m 8, 
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^abal §anr, a kiW near Mecca, 14& n, 
158 n 1. 

Jabhan, town, 358 n 6, ' 

Jacob, the Patriardi, 302 n 2. 

Jaout. See nnder Yaqut. 

Jdegir, land held in fief, 120 to 8. 

Ja'far, the Bermccide, Wazir of Ha- 
run ai’-Bashld, 286. ' 

Ja‘far Khwandi. See under Shah 
Ja'far Khwandi. 

Ja'far Sadiq, one of the of the 

Wah, 110»4. i 

Ja'fai', son of Sulaiman ib.. ‘All ibn 
‘Abdu-llah ibn al-‘Abbas, a prince 
of the ‘Abbasides, 74 n 2. 

JafI, a tribe of the Arabs, 6 ■» 3. 

Jaghar Beg Saljuql, contemporary of 
Sul}, an Maudud Ghnznawi, 49 n 4. 

Jahangir Beg the Mughiil, one of the 
Amirs of Humlyun, 459. 

Jahangir Quli Beg, one of the Amirs 
of Humlyun, 461, 

Jahan Numa, •«, palace and a fortress ! 
at Dihli, -343, 345 and w 1, 354 and ' 
m> 1, 861 and 33. 1, ^86 and a 1. I 

Jahanpanah, one of the thtree cSties 
of Dihli, 361 a 4, 366 a 1. 

J^an Shah. Amir, -one of the generals , 
of Timur, 558 n 6. 

JShi Tatmln, of Bukhara, a poet of 
the time of Humlyun, 618 *nd n 5, 
620, 622. 

Jalii Yatmiyln, 618 n S. Same as Jahl 
Yatmln (4. v.). 

Jahl-i-Yatmlnan, 618 n 5. Same as 
Jahi Yatman (g. -u,). 

Jfihillyat, or time of Ignorance, the 
pre-IsHmio age, 99 « 6, 441 71 2. 

Jahir Dev, the Raja of Narwar, 129 
omd in. 4, See under C-hahar Ajari, 


Jahirlya, uncle of Ehnsru Khan Bara- 
war, the favourite of Sullfiu Qu},bU' 
d-DIn Khiiji, 289. 

Jahjar, town, 351, 

Jahjar river, the, 325 n 3, 326 
and n. 

Jahtara, name or a place, 414 and 
n 3. 

Jai Ghand, a Zemindar q£ Chartuli, 
at the time of Sultan Ibrahim 
Lodi, 431 71 4- 

J ai Ghand of Jautipur, 364 n 3, 

Jai Ghand, Rai, Governor of Qanatij, 
contemporary of Suljan Shihabn-d- 
Din Ghuri, 70. 

tJie, — or Oxus, 27 aixi n 1, 37 
n7, 38, 71, 570 ti 7. Called also 
the Jiljiin (g. u.), 

Jain architecture, 635 n 6. 

Jaipal L, ruler of Hindustan, contem- 
porary of Sultan Mahmud Ghaznawh 
IS, IS, 19 tuad 7i> 2, 20 and n. 4, 22 
n 6. 

Jaipll Ii.,«on d£ Anandpat, g;randson 
of Jaipail I, the ruler of Hind, 21, 
22;and»i 6,26. 

Jaipur, district :and town of Rajputa- 
na, 93 n, 1, 120 ti 4, 129 n 2, 29971 2. 
See under Jeypore. 

Jaisalmir, 'district and town of Raj- 
putana, 298 and n T?, 46S, 562, 563, 
567 711 , 

JSjarmi, one -of the poets of the time 
of Sulpin Jalidu-d-Din KhiljT^ 245. 

Jajnagar, called also Jajpur, capital 
of Orissa, 86, 126 n 3, 186 and n 6, 
299 and n. 2, 829 and «. 6, 330, 
348. 

Jajpur, on the Baitarani in Orissa, 
125 77 3. Same as Jajnagar (g. 7!.). 
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Jala, baldness of tbe fore part of the 
head, 616 and n 2. 

Jalalabas, called also Arailj a town 
near Allahabad, 415 n 4. 

Jalal, greatness, 515 and n 6, 516. 

Jalal of Badaon, Miran Saiyyid, one 
of the learned men of the time of 
Sultan Sikandar Lodi, 42Y. 

Jalal Bhim of Agra, Mnlla, contem- 
porary of Shaikh ‘Alai, 515 and n 3, 
516. 

Jalal Khan Jalu, one of the Amirs of 
ghir Shah, 486 n Y, 469 n 9. 

Jalal Khan Jilwani, one of the Amirs 
of Sliir Shah, 486 and n Y, 489 and 
<n 9. 

Jalal j^an Lodi, son of Mahmud 
Khan of Kalpi, one of the Aiinrs of 
Sultan Sikandar Lodi, 422 and nn 
4 and 5, 43Y. 

Jalal Khan Luhani, son of Sultiin Mu- 
hammad of Bihar, 468, 469, 470. 

Jalal Khiin, son of Sultan Mal.imud 

• Sharqi of Jannpur, 404 n 5, 405. 

Jalal Khan Miwati, contemporary of 
the Saiyyids of Dihli, 3Y5, 391. 

Jalal Klian, son of Shir Sliah, original 
name of Islem Shah Sur, 436, 457. 

Jalal Khan, son of Sultan Sikfuular 
Lodi, 423 and h 2, 430, 431 and n 1, 
432, 433. 

Jalal Thirn of Agra, Mnlla, 515 n 3, 
616. See Jalal Bhim. 

Jalali, township of, 411, 412 a 2. 

Jaliilu-d-Daulat, title of Amir Muham- 
mad, younger son of Sultan Mah- 
mud of Ghaznin, 29, 33. 

Jalalu-d-l)iu PTi-oz Shah, Snltiin, 507, 
52o. tjame as Sultan Jalalu-d-Diu 
Khilji, {q. u.). 


Jaliilu-d-Dra Jani, Malik, one of the 
Maliks of Sultan Nasiru-d-Din Mah- 
mud Shah of Dihli, 132. 

Jairdu-d-DIn Kasini, Qazi, one of the 
Amirs of the Shamsivah dynasty, 
12& u2. See the next. 

Jalalu-d-Din Kashanl, Qazi, 123, 234., 
See the above. 

Jalalu-d-DIn Khilji, Sultan, whose 
name was Malik Firoz and his title 
Shayista Khan { u . r . 1, 185, 226, 230 
and n 1, 231, 239, 240, 243. 244, 
245, 24Y and n, 248, 249, 607, 625. 

Jalalu-d-Din Mahmud Diwan, Khwaja, 
one of the Amirs of Humayun, 
585 and « 4. 

Jalalu-d-Din Mangburni, Sultan, son 
of Sultan Muhammad Khwarazm 
Shah, 91 and nn 1 and 2. 

Jalalu-d-Din, son of Salman Bhamsu-d. 
Din lyal-timish, 124, 125, 131. 

Jairdu;d-Diij, Sultan, son of Sultjin 
Sikandar Lodi, 430. See under 
Jalal Khan, son of Sultan Sikandar. 

Jalalu-d-Din, Suh.an, title “assumed 
by Muhammad Kiifm Sur, Governor 
of Bangala 552. 

Jahilu-i-Haiiq wa-.^-Bhar‘ wa-d-DIn 
al-Bukhari, Shaikh, a famous Saiy- 
yid, 376. 

Jalamukhi, idol temple of, in Nagar- 
kot, 33I a9. 

Jalandhar, town of, 342, 382 an-l n. 4, 
390, 391 and n 5, 592 and nn 6 and 
7. 693. 

Jalcsar, town of. 343 n 3, 346 n 6, 
377 and a 6, 407 n i. 

: JaljTn Bhatl, Kai, Governor of the 

j fort of Bhut, at the time of Timur’s 

' invasion, 355 and n 4. 
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Jalor, fort of, 2(?2,.2C5i 

Jalwur, town, 379 « 2. 

Jam, a tow'ix of Klmrisan. 32 n 2, 
272 » 1. 

Jam, the ruler of Thatha, 332 and 
71 0, 333 and n 4, 592 n 9. 

Jamd‘at, technical sense of, 626 and 
71 2. 

Jamfd Khan of Dihli, one of the 
learned men of the time of Snljan 
Sikandar Lodi, 427< 

Jamfil ^an Mufti, MIyan, one of the 
learned men of the time of Islem 
gh!ih, 506. 

Jamal Khan Sarang-Khini, one of 
the Amirs of Sulfcm Ibrahim Lodi, 
470. 

Jamal iOian, one of the Amirs of 
Sulj;rin Sikandar Lodi, 466, 467. 

Jamal, Shaikh, a poet of the time of 
Sulpin Sikandar Lodi, 42G and n 2. 
See the next. 

Januili, ,Shai^, — or 

Jamali Kaubawi of Dihli, Shaikh, 
one of the greatest of the ‘Ulatni 
of the time of Sultan Sikandar 
Lodi, 411 and n 10, 429, 45 6 and 
11 9. 

Jamiilu-d-Din Abi ‘Umar ‘Usman bin 
‘Umar, commonly known ns Ibnn-1- 
Ipjib (g.r.), 428 n 6, 467 n 2. 

Jamalu-d-DIu of Hansi, Shai kh, a 
celebrated saint, 322. 

Jamfdu-d-Din Isfahani, the poet, con* 
temporary of Khaqani. 339 n 4. 

Jiiuitilu-d*DTu, Mir, the iradiiionist, 
contemporai’v of Babai’, 449. 

Jamalu-d-Din Muhammad, surname 
of Salmrui Sawaji, the poet, 571 
and n 9, 633 n 1. 
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Jamalu'd'Din Muhammad al-Ufi or 
‘Anfi, author of a Tazkira ai\d 
other works, 33 fx 1. 

Jamilu*d-Din Sadr Astarabildi, Mir, 
contemporary of Haraayuu, 625. 

Jamala*d-i)m Yaqiit, the Abyssinian, 
Chief Amir under Sultan Kazziyah, 
120, 121 and w 2. 

Jfimi, Mnllil Kurn-d-DIn ‘Abdu-r-Rah* 
mfin, the celebrated anthor and 
poet, 32 and n S, 270 n 4, 272 arul 
n 1, 429, 688. Called also by the 
title of Maulawi Makhdumi ‘Arif. 

Jdmi‘u-l-AMbar of Shaikh Saduq, 139 
n 5. 

Jdmi‘u-hHikaydt of Muljaramad Ufi 
of Merv, 29 n 1, 33 n 1, 220. 

Jdrni‘u-r-Ea£hidt, 8 n 2. See the Jd- 
mi'u-t-TaivdrlM of Eashidn-d-Din. 

Jdnii‘u-t-TaivdriM of Itashidu-d-Din, 
8 « 2, 73 71 2, 307 n 4. See the 
Tdni^-i-Ra§hidi. 

J amna, the, 343, 354, 355, 356 and nn. 
1 and 5, 357, 360 ti 3, 364, 377 n 6, 
385 n 3, 386, 387, 393, 396, 406, 
408, 439, 444, 551, 555, 610, See 
also nnder the Jumna and Jamuna. 

Jamshid, ancient king of Persia, 108, 
176, 201, 405, 454, 569, 613, 

Jammoo. See under Jamun, 

Janunu. See under Jamun. 

Janui, kingdom of. See Jamun. 

Jaiuu, river of,— the Jhelum, 355 

» 1 . 

Jamun, country of, 19 n 2, 349, 355 
71 1, 358 « 6, 383, 384 n 1. Called 
also Jammoo, Jammu and Jamii. 

Jamuna the, called also the Jarin or 
Jon and the Yamuna, 23 ?4 3. See 
under the Jamua and the Jumiia. 
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tlTandi (^imaidT), the WazTr Nizamu-l- 
Mulkj of the Amirs of Sul,tan Sham- 
BU-d-Din lyal-timisb. 90, 98, 120 
atad » 1. 

Janhar, fortress of, — in Jaunpur, 416 
and n 2, 416 n 4. 

janjfihah, ono of the two tribes in- 
habiting the Jud hills, 128 » 3. 

Jannat Ashiyani, invades Hindustan, 
547. 

Jannatabnd, new name of Gaur the 
capital of Bangala, so called by 
Hhmayun, 82 n 3, 458. 

ifinoha, a tribe of the Hindus, 500. 

Janpanlr, fortress of, 465 and n 1. 

Jlnur, town, 379 oi 2. 

daphet, sou of Noah, 61 n 6 , 147 n 1, 
231. 

darin Man|hrir, the country of STwip- 
tln, 249 and n 7. 

davrett’s Am~i- Alchan, 13 n 1, 14 n 3, 
17 n 4, 23 n 3, 25 n 5, 27 n 4, 28 n 

2, 34 n 5, S6n 10, 48 n 1, 52 n 3, 
62 71 2, 65 71 1, 69 Tin 2 and 5, 7l « 

3, 72 71 4, 76 n, 81 n 2, 82 titi 3 and 
6, 84 n 2, 87 n 1, 91 «. '2, 92 n 2, 95 
n 5, 124 71 4, 128 w 3, 129 n 2, 130 
n 1, 133 71 and » 2, 142 n 1, 193 
1, 236 71 2, 248 « 2, 249 n 5, 264 n 
6. 265 7171 2 and S, 266 7i 4, 304 n 4, 
330 « 8, 332 n 5, 357 n 3, 380 n 2, 
384 n 3, 410 n 4, 415 n 7, 416 nn 3 
>and 13, 4l7 n 7, 420 « 5, 422 « 3, 
425 n 2, 439 ii 2, 536 » 6, 516 n 7, 
6'57 n 3, 573 H 3, 587 n- 7, 588 u 4, 
'690 m 5. 

darrett’s ffi.s'for ’ of the Caliphfj 12 n2, 
16 a 4, 17 n 2, 18 n 1, 29 «■ 2, 571 n 2. 

dartaulT, a famous city of MawSs, 386 
and 7 » 5 


Jasrat Khakar,— or 

Jasrat Khukar, son of ShailAH. Khu- 
kar, contemporary of the Saiyyids, 
381 and ti 5, 382 and n7i 2 and 5, 
383 and » 3, 384 n, 390 and n 4, 
391, 399. 

Jasrat Shaildia, 382 and m 5. Same 
as the above (g. n,). 

JatamMst, Sanskrit name of the 7mrd 
or Indian Spikenard, 374 7i. 

Jats, the, — a tribe of the Hindus, 29 
and 71 4, 121, 122 n 1, 129 « 2. 
essence, 397 ti 3. 

Jaiihar or Mhar, a, rite of self-sacrh 
fice, 397 and nn 1 and 3. 

Jauhar, Malik, one of the Amirs of 
Sultan Muljammad Tughlaq Shah, 
814. 

JauharaTH; a term of Mnslim theology, 
614 n2. 

Jaun, the, — a name of the river Jum- 
na, 23 n 3, 24 « 4. Called also the 
Jon (q, V.). 

Jannan, original name of Snlt/in Mn- 
liammad Tughlaq ghah, 329 n 2. 

Jaunfinpur, origin of the name Jaun- 
pur. 329 n 2. 

Jaunpur, town of, 185, 329 and n 2, 
348 TO 10, 359, 361, 363 and to 2, 
364 and to 3, 387 to 2, 400, 403 and 
TO 7, 404 and n 2, 403, 409 and to 8, 
411 TO 2, 413, 414, 415, 417, 420 and 
TO 8, 430, 444, 445, 446, 451, 456, 
457, 459, 467, 47l and to 1, 477, 
508, 552. 

Jausii, — or 

Jausah, a village on the bank of 
the Ganges, 459 arid n 4, 462 and 
71 3, ■ 

J/j'ua, 535. See under Jauzu Tuddl. 
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Jauzhnr, the lieait and tail of Draco, 
U52 and Tl 4, 193 and n 1. 

JmaU' masil, or Datura, a narcotic and 
intoxicant, 535 and 11 2. 

Java, 303 n. 

Jawdhint-I -Kfinjnm, tlifj, — name of a 
book, 459 n 2. 

JawiilamnkhI, an idol temple of Na- 
garkot, 331 and h 9. 

Jawfiiripur, for the ford of Mlapur on 
the Ganges, 131 7i 1. 

Jav!unghar,—~ or 

Jawdngfd, loft wing of a Turkish 
army, 439 n 4. 

Jawm, the small variety of millet, 
549 and n 14. 

Jawamhr, the head and tail of Draco, 
162 and n 4, 193 and nl, 

Jazari, Ihn Aslr, authoi’ of the Kami- 
lii‘t-Tav)drtMi 624 n 8. 

JazTrat Ibn ‘Umar, an island of the 
Tigris above Mosul, 624 n 8. 

Jerusalem, 105 n 2, 151 n 2, 368 n 1, 
613 n. 

Jesuits, the 130 nl, 

Jews, the, 30 n 1, 279 w, 600 n 9. 

Jeypore State, the, 395 n 3. See 
under Jaipur. 

Jiiaban, town, 879 n 2. Probably 
Jhain (q. u.) is intended. 

Jhilin, a city near Rantanbhor, better 
known as Nanshahr, 267 and n 1 , 
259, 283, 379 and n 2. Called else- 
where Chhain (gf, v.). 

Jhajhai', town of, 325 n 8. 

Jhalawan, a district of Biliichistan, 48 
■■n:4. 

Jhelam, the, — or 

Jhelum, the, one of the rivers of the 
Panjab, 19 n 4, 23 n 3, 44 n 6, 89 


n 5, 128 n 3, 355 n 1, 392, Culled 
also the Jlulant, 

Jhilam, river, the, 44 ?*. 6. See the; 
Jhelum. 

Jhilam, town of, 389- 390. 

Jhilam, a District of the Pan jab, 437 

« 8 . 

Jhosi, a town near Allahabad, 416 
n 4, 

Jhunjlmu, a town in Bajputana, 69 
n 2. 

Jidjer, the, — the river Jahjar, 325 
71 3. 

Jigili, Abu Mnliammad ‘Abdu-r-Ralj- 
man, the IOia.t,ib of Samarqand,; 
159 n. ' 

Jihad, holy war in defence of Islam, 
293 and n 4, 356 7i 4. 

Jihads, the two — , 191 n 4. 

Jihddu-l-Ahhar, or the greater war- 
fare, 191 n 4. 

JihMu-l'As^ar^ or the lesser warfare, 
191 « 4. 

Jibuu, the,— the Oxus, 38, 45 n 2, 166 
and n 1, 209. Called also the Jai- 
bua (2. u.). 

JI Ji Anagah, wet-nurse of Prince 
Akbar, 668 n 6. 

Jilauddr, an attendant to run beside 
the horse, 603 and vi. 3. 

Jildii, a Turk! word in the sense of 
in'dm or reward, 596 7t 6. 

Jir, 593 n 9. 

Jirm, the separate members of the 
body, 630 n 6. 

Jirm-i-Qatnar, rays of the moon, 630 
and n 6. 

JUal, an imaginary division of the 
d«?», 499 n 3, 

Job, Book of, 198 7J. 2, 630 7 i 4. 
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Jodhpfir, ■& city of Eajpntana, 379 w 1, 
512, 563. 

Jodhpur State, in Eaipntana, 879 
n 1. 

John, St., the Gospel of, 146 n 6. 

Join an 63, the, — a name of the river 
Jumna, 24 % 6. 

Jon, the,~a name of the river 
Jamuna or Jumna, 24 and n 4, 
25, 541. See also th© Jann. 

Jones, Sir William.. 76 to. 

Joseph, the Patriarch, 89, 115 and 
TO 2, 217. 

Joshua, the son of Nun, 373 «. 

Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, 186 to 6, 191 to 3, 324 to 6, 
S25 TO 3, 388 TO, 546 toto 1, 8 and 7, 
609 TO 3. 

Journal of the Eoyal Asiatic Society, 
16 TO 2, 33- TO 1, 47 TO 2, 69 TO 1, 87 
TO 1, 103 TO 1, 109 TO 4, 116 TO and to 3, 
141 TO 4, 330 TO 7, 479 to 7, 571. 

TO 3. 

Jud hills, the, 328 and n 8, 186, 186, 
221. See also under the Koh-i- 
Jud. 

Jud tribe, the,—- one of the two 
tribes inhabiting the Jud hills, 128 
TO 3. 

Jiikar or JavJmr, a rite of self-saori- 
hce, 397 TO 1, 422, 476. 

Juki Bahadur llzbaki, one of the 
Amirs of Mirza ‘Askari, 568 to 1. 

SiilaiMt a weaver, 628 to 1. 

JuLMy a Turki word in the sense of 
or reward, 696 to 6. 

Jjtigra, a dale, 438 TO 7, 

Julius Osesar, 76 TO. 


Jumlatu-l-Mulk, chief fin^nce*mimstot’ 
of the State, 625. 

Jumua, the, 24 toto 4 and 6, 122 n 1, 
220, 227,. 228, 231, 236, 244, 326 
and to 3, 326 and to, 327 to 5. Seo 
also under the Jamna. 

Jiina Khiin, or Junan ^an, Governor 
of Shamsabad under Sultan Mah- 
mud Sharqi. .403 and toto 4 and 5, 
404 TO 2. 

Juna Shall, or Junan Shah, KMn-j. 
Jahan, son of Malik Qubul, one of 
the Maliks of Sul.tan Piroz §hah 
Tughlaq, 333, 336 to 5, 337 to 7. 

Jnnaid, the famous Muhammadan 
Saint, 69 TO 1. 

Janaid Birlls, Saljan, of the Amirs 
of Babar, Governor of Karra and 
Manikpur, 439, 446, 468, 469. 

Junaidi, the Wazir Nisjamu-hMulk, 
of the Amirs of Sulla u Shamsii-d. 
Din lyal-timish, 90, 98, 120 and 
TO 1. 

Jundi (Junaidi), the Wazir, 120 and 
TO 1. See the above. 

Junubi, — or 

Jununi BadalAshi, Maulana, the enig 
matist, one of the poets of the 
time of Humayun, 606 and vi 5. 

Jupiter, notes on the planet, 78 and 
n 2, 151 TO 4, 154 TO 4, 630 to 2. 

Jureah canal, the, — a canal leading 
from the Sutlej, 825 to 3. 

Jnrjan, the capital of Khwaraam. 
23 TO 1, 34 TO 2, 52 n 5. Galled also 
Gargang. 

Jnrjan, Sea of, — the Caspian, 163 
TO 1, ■ ■ ■ 
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Sa'bali, tho, 12 » 2, 07 n 4, 868 w 3, 

684, 685, 612, 613 n, 624. 

Jfflbflfe, 622 and nl. 

Ka'batain, fcbe Temples of Mecca 
and Jerusalem, 161 «. 2, 

Kabir, AmIru-l-Uniara Malik Muba- 
rak, of tbe Amirs of tho Tughlaq 
Shahi dynasty, 842 and «- 1. 

Kabir Khan Sultaiii, one of the 
Malika of Sultan ghamsu-d-,Dln 
lyal-timiah, 98 and n 2. 

Kibal, territory and town of, 13 n 1 , 

14 » 8, 46 TO 1, 49, 132 n 6, 859, 

388, 390, 435, 436, 443, 446, 448, 

465, 466, 600, 501, 630, 559, 667, 

668, 578, 676, 676, 678, 679, 680, 

681, 582 and to 7, 684 and to 3, 585, 

690, 691, 604, 617, 618, 632. 

Kachha, one of the fords of the 
Jamnn, 406 « 6. Called also Kicha. 
Kachhan, Malik, called Ttimar or 
I^iinar, one of the Amirs of Sultiin 
Ghiyasn-d-;Dm Balban, 220, 226. 

Kadha, name of a country, probably 
Garha-Katanka, 433 to S. 

Xacthar, the district of Rohilkhand, 

131 TO 4. Called also Klithar (q . «.), 
Katihar, and Kaithal (g. v.}. 

Kaf, 615 TO 5, 

Kafir, a Non-Muslim, 676 to 6, 677 to. 
Kdfiyah of lbnn-l-]9®jib, a famous 
treatise on Grammar, 428 and n 6, 

467 and to 2. 

Kafsli ‘Ali, a common name among 
the ghi'ah, 604. 

Kaftan, cutting or cleaving, 615 

.TO 6 . ■■ ■ 

Kafur Hazar Dinari, name of Malik 
A-Iiiuik, slave of Sultan ‘Alau-d-Din 
10 


ailji, 261 and «» 8 and 7, 2156. 
Called also Kaffir Naib (g. u.). 

Kaffir Naib, called HazSr Dinari, 
name of Malik Manik, slave of 
Sultan ‘Alau-d-Din ^Rilji, 251 and 
MH 3 and 7, 265 and n 1. 

Kuhf, Suratu-l~, name of a Chapter 
in the Qur’an, 207 to 1. 
Kahfu-d-Daulat wa-I-Islam, one of 
the titles of Sultan Mahmfid of 
Ghnznin, 29, 

Knhi,. Maulana Qasim, a poot of the 
time of Hnmayfin, 684 and toto, 1 
and 3, 601. 

Kahl Kiibuli, Miyln, 584 n 2. Same 
as Maulana Qasim Kahi, see the 
above. 

Kahwar, town of, — now known as 
Shamsabad, N.-W. P., 377 and to 8. 
Kaikiius, one of the ancient Kings of 
Persia, 43 to 1, 216, 

Kai Krifia, son of Mu'izzu-d-Din Kai- 
Qubad of the Balbani dynasty, 227, 
230 TO 1. Same as Sultan Sham- 
su-d-Din Kai Kafis. 

Kai Khusran, one of the ancient 
Kings of Persia, 116 to 4. 

Kai j^nsru, son of sultan Muham- 
mad, son of Ghiyaan-d-Din Balban, 
213, 219, 220 TO 2. 222, 224. Ho 
was called by the title of Khusrfi 
Khan. 

Kai Qubad, Sultan Mu'izzu-d-Din, 
son of Sultan Na§iru-d-Dm Bughra 
Khan, of the Balbani dynasty, 186 
TO and TO 1, 213, 219, 220 and to 2, 
221, 224, 230 TO 1. 

Kaiqubad, one of the ancient Kiugs 
of Persia, 595. 
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SlaiqafcSd, sou of Sultan Mubammad, 
son of Gkiyaan-d-Pm BaUbaUj 213. 
Kairwan or Qnirawan, the ancient 
-Gyrene, in the province of Tunis, 
167 n 4. 

Kaithal or Katihal, a village in the 
neighbourhood of Dihli, 121 » 8, 
131 and n 5, 294 n 6. 

Kaithal, the country of Kaithar 
(q. V.), 835 and n 9. 

Kaitliar coontry, the district of 
llohilkhand, 185 and n 2, 335 and 
' nn 5 and 9, 359 and « 4, 365, 375, 
877, 379, 380, 384, 385, 387. Galled 
also Kaethar {q. v.), Katihar or 
Katehor and Kaithal. 

Kaithar, the river of, 387. 

Kaithnria, the, 185 and n 3. 

KaiumooTB (or Kaikaus), son of Salman 
Ma‘izzu-d«Djn Kaiqubad of the 
Balbani dynasty, 230 n 1. | 

Kaiwan, the planet Saturn, 682 n 1. 
Eujak, the hook in the game of qabac 
anddzi, 621 n 6. 

Kajwi Khiatri, a ^rot^gd of the Mnha- 
rafc Sh ahi family, 893 and n 3, 394. 
Ka% or Cates, origin of the name of 
Ka‘fci {q. -w.), 92 n 2. 

Ka‘ki, a name of the famons saint 
J^waja Qu^bn-d-Din UshT, 92 n 2. 
KS-la Bhar Shaikh Mabmmad Earma- 
II, nephew of Snltin Bnhlul Lodi, 
411 71 2, 413 » 13. 

Kala Bhar, or Kala PahSr, brother of 
Sikandar Sur (g. v.), 644 and n 1. 
Kalan Beg, g^waja, one of the Amirs 
of Babar, 439, 448 453, 455,456, 
462,465. 

Kalanor or Kalanor, fort of, 306, 324, 
383 and D. 8 . See also Kalanur. 


Kalanur, town of, 436, 437. Soo also 
under Kalanor. 

Kaldn i 0 ant,—OT 

Kald^-ioat, a Hindi word meaning a 
singer or ranaioian, 6B7 and n L 
Kala Ptihar. See under Kala bhar, 
brother of Sikdndar Sfir. 

Kalapani, the, — a river lying hotueen 
the Jumna and Ganges, 36o and 
n 8, 386 71 8. Called also the 
Kali Nadi or Kalini (g. a.), 
KalSrchal, mountains of,— the monn* 
tains of Sirinor, 307 7i 4. 

Kaldwant, a singer or nmsieiui!, fiS? 

7t 1. See KuXd7},-wat. 

Kal Chandar, governor of the fortrosa 
of Mahawnn on the Jon, at the 
time of Mahmud of Gh aznln’a inva- 
sion, 24 and ti 6. 

Kalewpr, fortress of, 95, 268 w 4. 

Same as the fortress of Gwaliar, 
Kali, the goddess, 484 u 1. 

Kulichar, for the fortress of Kaliujar, 
451 7» 4. 

Kalidasa, the famous poet, 95 n. 6. 
Kali Kabuli, Miyan, 684 n 8. See 
under Kahi Kabuli. 

Kalikavartta, town, 24 ti 6. 

Kaltldh and Damnah, the famous 
book of Eables, 66. 

Kalimahf the Mubammadan creed, 
446 and n 6, 447. 

Kali Nadi, the, 360 n 3, 378 n 1. 
Called also the' Kalapani (g, v.X 
and the Kalini (g. -u.), 

Kalindi, the, 378 ti 1. Same as the 
Kali Nadi (g u.). 

Kalini, the,— a liver between the 
Jumna and Ganges, 360 n 3, 378 tj, 
1, 386 and n 8. ■ See the Kiall Paul. 
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Sal ill] ay, fortress of, 25 and Q 6, 26, 
35, 36, 451, 471 and n 8, 481 n 6, 
482, 486. 

Eali Pani, the, — a name of the river 
Bitih, 251, 386 n 8. See the 
Kalini. 

Kali-Sind, the, — a tributary of the 
Obambal river, 385 3. 

Kfilijj, district and town of, 376, 393, 
894,408,409, 411 » 3, 414, 422 n, 
4, 423, 430, 431, 443, 446, 463, 526, 
641, 648, 649, 652, 655. 

Kauial Khan, one of the Maliks of 
Snlf.an Mubarak Shah of the dvnas* 
ty of the Saiyyids, 384. 

KEmil, . ESi, governoi'' of Tulaundl, 
882 n 1. Same as Kamalu-d*Din 
Mubm (g. ^^). 

Kama!a-tl»Daulah Sherzad, Sultan, 
son of Snljln Mas'ud, son of Ibra- 
him Gh aznawi, 65 and n 2, 

Kamfilu-d-Dln, a <protigi of Muham- 
mad Shah, BOB of Sultan Flroz 
ihilh, 338. 

Karnalu-d'Din ‘All Sliah Quraishi, 
grandfather of SiiaiMi Bahlu-d-Din 
Zakariya, 133 n 2. 

Kamalu-d-Dm Garg, — or 

Kamalu i*Din Kark, Malik, one of 
the Amirs of Saltan ‘Alan-d-Din 
Khilji, 265, 267, 282. 

Kamalu-d-DIn Mubin, Malik, one of 
the Amirs of the Firuz Siiahi dy- 
nasty, 352, 362, 382, and n 7. 

Kamfilu-d-Din Naib-i-Laghkar, 893 
and n 1. See under Kamalu-l- 
Mulk. 

Kamaiu-d-Din, Qazi, — one of the 
Qfizis of Sultan Na§iru-d-Dm Mah- 
mud Shah of Dihli, 128 n. 
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Kamaiu-d-Din Sadr-i-Jahan, Qa?i,-— 
one of the Qazisof Sultan Muham- 
mad Tu^laq Shah, 318, 

Kamalu-d-Din Sufi, ono of the Malika 
of Saltan Qntbu-d-Din Khilji, 291. 

Kamalu-d-Diu Sulaiman, son of Par- 
mkh ghah of Klbul, 132 n 6. 

Kamalu-1-Mnlk, Maliku-sh.S|iarq, the 
Ntiib-i-Zasldiar, one of the Malika 
of Mubarak ghah of the Saiyyid 
dynasty, 393 and n 1, 396, 898, 
897, 398. 

Kamangar, Maulaiia Zainu-d-DIn 
Mahmud, of the Natig^bandi 
ghaikhs, 588 and n 4 

Kamil ji-t-Tdrikh, - or 

Kdmilu-t-Tmvdrikk of Ibu Asir 3'aaari, 
a general Hfetory, 624 and » 8, 

KamMiobf 688 n 4. 

Kamran, country of, 83. 

Klmran Mirza, brother of HumHyua, 
453, 456, 462, 464, 465, 494, 500, 
601, 602, 603, 667, 674, 678, 579, 
680, 581 and n 3, 682 and n 7, 688 
and XL 3, 684 and n 3, 685, 686, 
688, 606 n 3. 

Kamran Mirza, grove of, — outside 
Labor, 494. 

Kamrud, country of, 84 and n and n 
1, 86, 87, 136. 

Kanbhayat (Cambay), in GujarSt, 
811 n 3, 454 and rt, 6, 

Kanbu, gfcai]^ Sama‘a-d-Din, ono of 
the Ulama. of the time of Sultan 
Sikatidar Lodi, 411 and n 9. 

Kandama, fortress of, called also 
Gandaba, 28 n 4. 

Kandarkbi, township of, 545. 

Kandhu, one of the Maliks of Sultan 
IJnsain gliarqi of Jaunpur, 416 n 9. 
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Kangra, town, 331 n 3. 

Kangu jKhatr!. a frotegi of line Muba- 
rak §hahi family, 393 and ■» 3, 396. 

Kanbaiya, one of the names of Krisb- 
na, 478n7. 

Kanbaiya, minister and agent of Eai 
Maldeo, the rnler of Nagor and 
Jaunpur, 478 and n 7, 479 and n 6. 

Kanbar Dev, governor of the fort of 
Jalor in the reign of Sul^n *Alaa- 
d-D'm Siilji, 265. 

Kant, a coin, 87 n 1, 

KanT, name of a place, B48 » 3. 

Kanjui Khatri. 393 n 3. See nnder 
Kajwi Khatri. 

Kanpilah, town of, 81 and » 4, 185 
and n 1, 363, 377 and n 4. 384, 
407. 

Kansa, Raja, of Matlira,— the enemy 
of Krishna, 24 n 6. 

Kant, town in the Shahjabanpur Dis- 
trict, N.-W.P., 646 and » 8. 

KSnthar, country of, 185 n 2. See 
Kaitbar, 

Kantit, one of the fords of the Gan- 
ges, 416 and n 3. 

Kint-O'Golab, country of, 546 and 
n 3, 698 and n 8. 

Kanya, or Kanbaiya, minister of Eai 
Maldeo, 479 and » 6. 

Kam-i-Fiqh, the,— a work on Muljam- 
madan Law, 545. 

Kapak, the Hugbul, invades Multan 
in the reign of Sultan ‘Alnu-d-Dln 
Khilji. 252 and n 3. 

Kapanah, a felt garment, 628 n 1. 

Ka't>isbhala, the village of Eaithal 
(g. n.), 121 « 8. 

Karachi, 67 -jt 1. 

Karachi district, 560 « 8. 


KarSihil, mountains of, — the monn- 
tains of Sirinor, 307 n 4. 

Kara-Kanka, or Garha-Katanka, 
country of, 433 and n 3. 

Kara-Katanka, country of, 433 and 
n 3, 654. Called also Garha Katan- 
ka (g. V.), 

Kara ^itai, tlin, 103 nB. 

Earamanians, the, — a sect of false 
religionists, 30. 

Earajnaf, a miracle performed by a 
pious person, 625, 626 n. 

Karan, Eai, of Chijerat, — contempo- 
rary of Sultan ‘Alilu-d-Din Khilji, 
255, 256. 

Karasu river, the, 360 » 3, 386 n 8. 
Same as the Kala Pani or Kalini 
(q. V.). 

Karawan, a province of Central Asib, 
43 n 4. 

Karbala, town of, 205 and n 1, 481 
n 8, 622 n 3, 623 nQ. 

Kardiz, a district lying between 
Gbazna and Hindustan, 66 and n 1. 

Knrimu-l-Mulk Auliadi, Malik, bro- 
ther of Shams Khan Auhadi of 
Baiana, 378. 

Karmat (Qarmat), founder of the 
Earmatiau sect of Muslim heretics, 
21 » 1 . ^ 

Karmatians, the,-T-an heretical sect 
founded by Karmat (Qarmat), 21 
and a 1, 86. 

Karnal, town of, I2l n S. .325 n 3, 
326«, 327»3. 

Karudma, record of deeds, 605. 

Kdrndniah'i-BalM, one of the works 
of Hakim Sanai, the famous poet, 
66 n 2, 

Karpatban town of, 8G » i. 



Karra, districL and town of, — on tbe 
river Ganges, 125 and n 1, 129, 
221 and n 3, 229, 2S1, 232, 236, 
237, 238, 239, 241, 243, 247 n, 249, 
258, 328, 329 and n 3, 330, 335, 
341 » 1, 349, 411 n 2, 415 and n 7, 
432, 433, 434, 468. 

Karra Manikpur, district of, 411 •» 2. 

Karrani Af^iins in Bangala, the, 
641. 

Kas, fortress of, 570 n 7. See under 
Kafih. 

Kasam Kilr, same as the town of 
ghamsiibad, 232. 

Kash, fortress of, otherwise known 
as Na khsh ab in Mawarau-n*Nahr, 
670 and » 7. 

Kaslighar, country of, 443, 448. 

Kasbif, enigma on this name, 460. 

Kashiu Khan, title of Malik *Izza-d- 
Din Balban-i-Buzurg (q. v.), 130. 

Kashmir, 8, 20, 22, 26, 36 and n 1, 
381, 383 » 2, 4(55, 495, 498, 500, 
630 and n 5, 589. 

Ka^mlr pass, the, 22. 

Kashmir Shals (Shawls), 689 andn 7. 

Kashmiris, the, 22, 4B6, 495, 500 • 

Ka shsh af, a celebrated commentary 
on the Qur’an by az-Zama khsh ari. 
28 n l. 

Ka ^hsh df Igiilehati-l-Funun, 4 «. 1, 
5n4, 31 n, 142 » 1, 145 n. 1, j 
n 4, 103 n 1, 193 n 1, 374 nn 6 and 
7, 614 n 2, 625 n 6, 626 ». 

Katah, a bamboo shaft, 637 n 2. 

Katauba, one of the dependencies of 
Patna, 415 nS. 

Kateher, the district of Bohilkhand, 
185 n 2, 359 n 4, 408 n 4, See 
under Kaichar. 


Katehr, country of, 408 n 4, See the 
above. 

Kath, catechu, 302 n 6. 

KalSba-Msh, 537 and n 2. 

Katibi, a poet of the time of Sullin 
Jalalu-d-Din Khilji, 246. 

Katihal, a village in the vicinity of 
Dihli, 121 and n8. 

Katihar, country of, 131 n 4. See 
nnder Kaithar. 

Katit, one of the fords of the Ganges, 
416 and n 3. 

Katlii, original name of Khand-Jahan 
Malik Maqbiil or Qufaiil (g. v.), 
337 n7. 

Katoch, the Eajput kingdom of, 882 
»4, 

Kaupr, name of a river in Paradise, 
3 w 1, 485 and n 2. 

Kawal ^an Ghakkar, one of the 
Amirs of Isleni SJioh, 490, 491, 

Kawaran, the, — or 

Kawars, the, — a tribe of the Hindus, 
122 and » 1, 231 and ii 5, 493. 

Keith Johnson’s Boyal Atlas, 417 n 7, 
419 n 6, 420 n 6, 667 « 1, 670 
n 7. 

Kelardjek, moantaina of, — the inoun« 
tains of Sirinor, 807 n 4. 

Kerauli, town, 420 n 6. 

Kerbela, town of, 205 and H I, 481 
n 8, 622 n 3, 623 « 6. 

Ke sh . a town in Bokhara (Miwaran* 
n-Nahr), 670 n 7. 

Ketu, one of the Daityaa in Hindu 
mythology and in astronomy tho 
descending node, 163 a 2. 

Khaberan. a district of KhurisSa. 
43 » 2. 

fchaf. — or 


^Sff, a dlstiiot and toivn in Khnra- 
bSh, called'nleo Khnwaf. 609 « 6. 

Kliafi^ Shai kh Zaina-d-Din, one of the 
poets of .i6 time of Babar and 
Hamayun, 609 and n 6. 

^afi, Zairm-d-DIn, a famous saint, 
609 % 5. 

ghaibaris, the, 214. 

j^airabfid, a town built by Salman 
Ibrllum GhnznawT, 62, 

ghaira-d-Din Khan. Malik, one of 
the Amirs of Khizr Khan and Mu- 
barak ^ah of the Saiyyid dynasty, 
380, 390. 

|Oiairu-d-Din Tnl.ifa, Malik, one of 
the Amirs of Mnbfu-ak Sliah, of the 
Saiyyid dynasty, 386. 

Khaizuran, a cemetery at Bagdad, 
69 n 1. 

IChajand, a town in KhurasSn, 88 

n 4. 

jKliaki, author of a M'tmtaJ^ohu-t- 
Tatuarlkli, H n 1. 

IQ^alifa, Amir, prime minister of 
Bubar, 461. 

Khalifahs, the Four rightly-guided, 
3 and a 6, 128, 151 n 3, 166 and 
n 2, 626 n 1. 

Khalifahs of Baghdad, the, 17. 

Khalil, ShaiMi, of the descendants of 
ShaiWi Farid Ganj-i-Shakkar, con- 
temporary of gher Shah, 460, 482. 

Jghalifkol, town of, 356 w« 1 and 3. 

giali? Kotali, town, 865 « 1. 

Khali, etymology of the name, 230 
and » 4, 

Khali, son of Yafis. son of II ui? 
(Noah), 231. 

Khali, tribe, See under Khil^. 

Khallikan. See under Ibn Khallikan. 


Khamartfish, commandor-in-ohiof of 
ghwarazm at the time of Snlt,an 
Maljmud Ghaznawi, 23. 

-Khambat (Onmbay), 464 n 6. See 
Khambhat. 

Khamhha, the pool of Mahadeva, 266 
n 4, 454 u 6. 

Khambhat, a port of Gujerat, 256 n 
4, 454 n. 6, 

Jf^hamia of Amir Khusru. a collection 
of five of his works, 269 and n &. 

^amsa of giiai]^ Nizami, 269 n 5, 
298 n 4, 

ghamush, Malik, a name of Malik 
Asadu-d-Din ibn YagJjrash Khan, 
uncle’s son of Sultan ‘A15u-d-Din 
^ilji, 283. 

Khan, title of the subordinate princes 
of the Chaghatai and other Ohin- 
gizi lines, 146 n 2. 

iSianazad, a slave born in the house, 
834 n 1. 

^andhar, fortress of, 445. 

Khandi Eai, brother of llai Pithura, 
the ruler of A jmir, 69, 70. 

Khan-i-'Alam, governor of Miwat,— 
one of the Amirs of SulSan Sikan- 
dar Bodi, 419 and n 2. 

Khan-i-A'zam. title of Saiyyid Khan, 
son of Saiyyid Salim — one of the 
Amirs of Mubarak ghah of the 
Saiyyid dynasty, 396. 

Khan-i-Buzurg, Qaan-i-Mulk, Sultan 
Muhammad, son of Sultan Ghiya- 
gu-d-Din Balban, 217. 

Khan-i-Ghazi. Sultan Muhammad, son 
of Sultan Ghiy.asu.d-Din Balban, 
191. 

Khan-i-Jahan. one of the Amirs of 
Sultan Buhlul Lodi, 406, 407, 



Khan-i-Jali5a, Hasain Khan, ibn-i- 
Khan-i-Jahan, one of the Atnlra of 
Sulfln Buhlul Lodi, 407, 411, 416. 
Called Elh an-i-Jahan Lodi. 
ghan-i-Jahan Jana or Junan Shah, 
son of Malik Qabul or Maqbul,— . 
one of the Amirs of Sultan FIroz 
Shah Tnghlaq, 333, 836 and n 6, 
337 and n 7. 

Khan*i-Jahan Lodi, — one of the 
Amirs of Sul.tan Buhlul Lodi, 407, 
411, 416. 

ghan-i-Jahan Lodi, — one of the 
Amira of Sultan Ibrahim, son of 
Sultan Sikandar Lodi, 435. 
ghan-i-Jahan Luhani, QoTernor of 
Elpri, — one of the Amirs of Sultan' 
Sikandar Lodi, 430 and’ n 7. 
ghSn-i-Jahan, Malik FIruz ‘AH, the 
Wazir, son of Malik Taju-d-DIn, — 
one of the Amirs of Sultan Firoz 
Shah, 342 and n 2. 

ghSn-i-Jahan, Malik Qubul or Maq- 
bul, the Vazir,-— one of the Amirs 
of Sultin Firoz Sfeab, 824, 828, 333, 
837 n 7. 

^an-i-Jahan, Malik Satwaru-l-Mnlk, 
—one of the Amirs of the Saiyyid 
dynasty, 396. See under Sarwa- 
ru-l-MuIk. 

ghan-i-Jahin, Malik Shahik Barbak, 
one of the Amirs of Sult&a Kai- 
qubad BalbanI, 221. 
ghan-i-Jahan, the Vazir, 836, Bee 
under ghan-i-Jahan Juna Shah. 
ghan-i-Jahan, the Vazir, 333. See 
Khan-i-Jahan Malik Qubul. 
ghan-i-JaliSn, the Wazir,— one of the 
Amirs of Sultan Firoa a>i5h, 342 ! 
and,»2. 


ghan-i-|aanan Bairam Khan, ono 
the great Amirs of Ilumayun, 

See under Bairam Kh an, 

son of Danlat Khan 
Lodi, 436 and n 9, 486, 437 
^an-i-Khanan-i-Dihli, one of the 
Amira of Sugan Sikandar 
411 «7. 

^an-i-^anan Farmali, one of 
Amirs of Sultan Sikandar 
411 and' n 7, 412 n 2, 414, 
ffiian-i-j^anan Farmali, one of 
Amirs of Snltan Ibrahim, son of 
Sultan Sikandar Lodi, 434. 
ghan-i-Khanau IJusamu-d-Din Bara- 
war, brother of Khusru Khan Bara- 
warbacha, 290, 293, 296. 
ghan-i-^anan, son of Sultan 
d-Din ghilji, 231, 232, 233. 
Khan-i-Khanan Luhani, ono of 
Amirs of Sultan Sikandar 
419. 

ghan-i-minan, Malik Bnhliil Lodi, 
afterwards Sultan Buhlul, 402. 
Kh an-i- Kh ttiiSn Mnn'i 
the great Amirs 
Khan-i-EIhani 
the fort of 

Khan-i-Shahid, Sultan Muhammi 
ibn Sultan ^iyasu-d-Din Baiba 
187, 188 and n 2, 199 n 3, 206 n 
219, 220 and n. 2. 

ghan-i-Zaman ‘Ali Qali Shaibani, son 
of llaidar Sultan Osbak-i- Shaibani, 
one of the Amirs of 
693 and » 9, See 
Khan, 
ghaupal, 

407 
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Khanwah, a fcownsliip in the vicinity lOiatbai. the comitry of IDiifS 
of Baiana, 849, (Cathay), 143 n 4, 147 n 1. 

Khanzada race, the ralera of Miwit, Khatib. A1-, — the Historian of Baglj. 

366 71, 398, 447. dad, 17 n 2. 

ghSqan, title of the snpreme Hore- Kbalibpur, town of, 889 nd. 
reign of the Moguls, 145 n 2, 232 Khatirn-d-Din. ^waja-i-Jahan, one 
and 71 6. * of the Amirs of Sull.in Kaiqnbnd 

ghaqan Manucbihr, Sbirwan ghab, Balbani, 220, 222. 

patron of the poet Khagani, 583 Khatra. country of, 408 « 4. 
n 4. BIbatri family, the, — ^proteg^a of the 

Khaqani. the famous Persian poet, Mubarak ghobi family, 393 and n 8, 
137, 339 n 4, 583 and n 4, 584 7t. 897. 

Khaqani gljirwani, Hakim, 339 » 4. Kkatt. meanings of the word, 61S Tt 5. 

See the above. Khatt-j Babari (the Babari script), 

Khara. brackish water, 346 n 2. invented by Emperor Babar, 460, 

Kharababad, City of Enin, 893. Khatta. a village near Kagor, 367 

gharas, Maulana ‘-A-li, one of n 8, 

the poets of the time of Hnmayun, Kiianlah, wife of ‘Abdndlah ibnn.z. 
687. Znbair, the Khalifah of al-Hijaz, 

J^harazat, shell for polishing, 620 « 1. 287 n 2, 

Kh ilru brackish water, 346 n 2. Khawaf. a district and town in Khn» 

Klii'ir-i-'Aurab, a name of the planet rasan, 609 «. 5, 

Mars, 195 n 1. ghawafi, Zaiim-d-Din, See under 

Khlriiis. a sect of Muhammadan Khafi. 

heretics, 157 and n 2. j^awarij, the, — a sect of Mnbamma- 

Khar.i-Muiftiaildn. a thomy tree, 624 dan heretics, 167 a 2. 

7J. 1. Khawariqii-U'Adat^ meaning of the 

Kharianr, country of, 468 » 2. expression, 424 n 9. 

Kharku, tho chief of Kaithar at the Khawaspur. a dependency of Rohtas, 
time of Sultan Piroz Shah Tug^laq, 466, 468, 512. 

33r> nij 5 and 7. Khawasg Khan, one of the Maliks rf 

ghunaiig, a villege near Samarqand, Sultan Sikandar Lodi, 418, 419. 

7! 3. Khaw5§s Khan, servant of gher Shah 

J£Affs, a fragrant grass, 411 n 1. of the Afghan Sur dynasty, 457, 

Khan Khus tatties, 411 al. 468, 474, 486, 487, 488, 489, 492, 

g.A«*4-i-KAafZ, Chief of Cavalry, 439. 493, 494, 495, 512, 525, 537, 

Khraanipur. Seo under the town- Khawind Haqshbandi, Khwaja, con* 
ship of Kura Khatampur. temporary of Babar, 446. 

Khata. See under KhiJ;a i£haminu-l'Fitfu^, known also as the 

ghatani musk, 426. IV/vM-i-'Aidi, 252 and it 1, 266. 
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Khtli, the betel in the form it is offer- 
eil for sale. JJOS 7i. 

gliilj, the, — a Turkish tribe of Ghnr. 
SI 71 2, 86, 88 »1, 191,230 711, 
231. 

Khilji, son of Snltnn Mu'izaa*4>Din 
Muhammad Sam Ghuri, 69. 

JChilji, Kro, Governor of the fort of 
Bhat at fclm time of Timhi'’s inva- 
sion, 355 71 ‘i' 

Khilji Sultans, the, 475. 

IQiiljis, the. See under the tribe of 

KWlj- 

JOiiiifj bud, or the white idol, one of 
t,wo enormous images in Bimian, 
46 71. 1. 

jgAimii Ndma, one of the works of 
Manlfina Jatui, 272 n 1. 

Khm, a flower, 173 and 7i 3. 

Khitl (Cathay), country of, 123, 143 
and n 4, 170, 172 n 2, 232 n 5. 

Khitab, the Afghan, Malik, — one of 
the Amirs of Sultan FIroz Shah 
Tughlait, 335. 

ghij.al Kings of Turkistan, 7l and n 7. 

Khiy.r, the iVoniiet. 92 7t 2, 267, 282, 
372 and 7i 3. 373 n, 485 and n 1. 

Khizr ^tin, s^on of Sultiin ‘Alau-d-DIn 
Khilji, 2r.6, 2.58. 266, 267 ami ts I, 
268, 272, 275, 276, 28i, 283, 284. 

Kh i/r Khnii, Masnad-i-‘Ali, ibu 
Malik>i-{ai.-^arq ibn Malik Sulei- 
man, — first of the Saivyid dynasty 
of Dihli, 335, 343, 352, 358, 359, 
360, 362, 363, 364, 365 and Jt 4, 
a75, 37t». 378, 379 and Ji 2, 380, 
361 and 7i 3, 384, 388 and 7i 1, 395, 
400 It, 409. 

Khix-r Khan, Saiyyid, son of Malik 
Mubarak, — one of the Amirs of 


Masnad-i-'Ali ^i?r ]^an, of the 
Saiyyid dynasty, 378. 

Khizr Khan, son of Muhammad Khin 
Gauria, Governor of Kor, assumes 
the title of Suljin Muhammad 
Bahadur, 5,56. 

Khizr Khan Sanifc, one of the com- 
manders of Shir Shah, 474. 

Khizr Khwajii Khan, one of the Amirs 
of Hntniyun, .591. 

Khizrsibad, a name of Ohitor, 258. 

Khocares, the, 129 n 1. See the 
Khfikhara. 

Kh ondl. Shah T**hir, one of the poets 
of the time of Humnyun, 626 6. 

See under Shah Tahir. 

IQioozdar, town of, 48 n 4. See 
under Kusdar. 

Khor. otherwise known as ghams- 
ibad, 384 and. ti 4. 

Khornsan. See under Khurasan. 

j^ndiidad. name of an elephant of 
Snljan Mahmud of Ghaznin. 25 and 
n 3. 

^^udadad, brother of Jalal Khan 
Jilwaal, one of the Afghan Amirs 
of Islem Shah, 490- 

Kh ndswanda-i-J?than. title of Shah 
Turkau, mother of Ilukuu-d-Din 
Firoa Shah, sou of Sullati .Shutn- 
su-d-Din lyal-timish, 98 n 1. 

j^udsiwandzs'ida Qiwaiiiu-d-Din, one 
of the Amirs of Saljau Muhammad 
Tiighlaq Shah, 314. 

Kbukhar Kai, Chief of Kaithar, con- 
temporary of Sultan Firoz Sh ih 
Tiighlaq, 335 and 7i 5. 

Kliukhara, the, — a tribe of the 
Hindus, 67 and n 3, 72, 89, 121, 
129 and n 1, 336. 
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KhTiiafa-e-RasMdm. the rightly-auided 
j^nlJfahft, 3 and n 6. 

Kiinl (3anw, on© of the dependencies 
of Lakhnauti, 416. 

Khnlfif, signification of the word, 176 

« 1 . 

Khumah, meaning of, 165 n 8. 

lOiunza, BTbT, Malika-i-Jahnn, chief 
wife of Sultan Hnsain Sharqi of 
Jannpur, 409 and « 2. 

]^urnn, Shai^, one of the Hindus- 
tfuiT Aniii'S of Unbar, 444, 445. 

Khnrasan, 12 to 1, 13 to 1, 14 to 1, 15, 
16 and TO 2, 27 « 1, 29 and to 6, 32 
TO 1, 34 TO 2, 35 TOTO 1 and 2, 42 to 1, 
45 TO 2, 49, 61, 62 to 1, 55 to 3, 69 to 1, 
62, 64, 65 TO 2, 132, 167 to 3, 250, 
272 TO 1, 3G5, 810, 320, 321, 353, 
443, 449, 569, 588, 609 n 6, 632. 

Khnrram, Malik, tho Takildar, — on© 
of the Amirs of Saltan Jalalu-d-Din 

. Khiljl, 242. 

Khnrram, Malik, ^ahlrU'l-Juyftih, 
one of the Amirs of Snltan Muham* 
mad Tnghlaq Shah, 302. 

Khnshanjar, Malik, 390 » 3, See 
Malik Khnshkhabr. 

.Din sbkb fibr. Malik, the Blare of 
Malik Sikandar, tho Governor of 
Labor tinder the Saiyyida, 390 and 
TO 3. 

Khnsran ^iizi, Snltan Mu‘izzn-d-Diu 
Muhaminad Snm Ghuri. 75. 

Khnsrau Malik, son of Kbusran ^nh, 
the last of the Ghitzneride dynasty, 
14, 62 and n 3, 63 and to and to 1 , 
64 TO 1, 66, 67. 

^psrau Shah, son of Babrarn Shall, 
Ghaznawi, 61, 62 and toto 3 and 4, 
63 TO 1, 64 and TO 1, 67. 


Khnsrii, an ancient king of Persia’; 
136, 216. 

Khnsrii. Amir, — one or the Amirs of 
Babar, 437. 

Khnsru, Amir — or, 

Ehnsru, Mir, the famous poet of Bib” 
li, 96 and to 2, 134 and n 4, 1 37, 
187 and to 2, 188 to 5, 196 and n 1 ,. 
197 to 1, 205 TO 2, 216, 221, 222, 223, 
232, 24,5, 247 n, 251, 252 and n 3, 
256, 264, 26G, 267 to 1, 269 and 
n 5, 270 and toto 1 and 6, 271 and 
n 4, 273 TOTO 3 and 4, 274 n 1, 275 
and TO 1, 298, 301, 339, 340, 455, 
610 TO 4, 611 TO. 

lOiusru Dohlari, Mir, the poet. Sco 
the above. 

Khnsru Khan, Uasan Bartiwnr bncha, 
the favorite of Snltjin Qnfbu«d-Drn 
Khilji,274, 283, 284, 285, 286, 287, 
288, 289, 290, 291, 292, 298, 294, 
295, 269, 297. 

Khnsru Khan, son of .Snijfin Ghivtisu. 
d*D'in Bill ban, 219, 220 and to 2, 
Seto nndor KaiMiusrti, 

Khnsruabiid, town of, SS9. 
Klinsru-i-Sha‘iran, Prince of Poets, 
title of Mir Khnsru the fnmons 
poot of Dibli, 269. 

Kh usru-o- Sh >rin of Shaikh Nizami, 

; the poet, being one of his KhuniMh. 
i 298 TO 4. 

ifhusuf, an eclii-iso of the moon, 163 
TO 1, 

Khuthah, public pr.ijer in the nuni© 
of the sovereign, 3 n 3, 15 and to 3, 
I 83 and w 3. 

' Khut i»ur t own, 385) and n 3, 390 and « i>. 

I Khittra, Bibi, chief wife of Sultan 
i l.Iusuin Sharqi. of Jauupiir, 4 9»2, 
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ghfliSft'ft, a f i ibet of tho Ar'aba, 28 » 1. 

tbe onpital of Jlu'ilawan in 
Biluchiatan, 48 n 4. 

Kb waja Amir, one of the Amira of 
Babar, 446. 

g^wSja Bfiyazid, eldest son of Suijin 
Bnhlfil Lodi, 401 w 4, 410 n 1, 414. 

Khwlja ®iy5§ Vazlrt Salman Slwa- 
jl’s QafiAah, in his honour, 605. 

Khwaja HajI, one of the Generals of 
Sulf.an ‘Alau-d-DiP Khtlji. 265 n 6. 

KhwS.ia-i-Jalian, Malik Aljtnad Aiyaz, 
one of the Maliks of Snlfan Mu- 
hammad Tughlaq Shah. 304, 309, 
813, 316. 3'23 and it 8; 828, 

]^wajti-i-Jalian, , Malik Khatira-d- 
Din, one of the Aniira of S«lj;iit> 
Mu'izzu-d-Din Kaiqnbnd of the 
Bnlbani dynasty, 220, 222. 

Khwaia-i-JahSn, SaltSnu-ah-Sharq. 
one of the Maliks of tho 'I'ughhiq 
Shnhi dynasty, 348 and n 9, 359. 

Khwiija Khizr, a ford on tlie river 
Jnmna, 229> 

Khwaja ]^i?r. See «nder Xhiat. 
tlie Prophet. 

Khwaja Ma'aMSfim, one of tho Amird 
of Hamivyun, 568. 

^waja fiashirl Fhzar, Mir Saiyyid 
Zu-l-fiqnr giiirWiiii’S Qafidah in 
his honour, (505, 

Khwandgar, title of the SalJ;in of 
Rum, 480. 

j^wjindi, Shah Tahir, one of ttie 
poets of the time of Homily tin, 824 
and n 6. See under Shah Tahir, 

Khwiindi family, the, 624. 

EhwaraKjn, a country on both banks 
of the 0x118, 23 and B 1 , 37 »» i 
aud 2, 29, 71, 90, 133 « 2. 


Kh warazm. Sea of, — the Lake 
lB3a 1, 

ghwarazmians, the, 71, 90. 

Khwaraam Sitah, ‘Abbas ibn MStuun, 
ruler of Khwnrazm at the time 
Sult,au Mahmud of Gh azain, 23. 

Khwarazm Shah Altun Tash, an officer 
of Sultan Miihmud of Ghaznfn whom 
he appoints governor of Khwaragin. 
23. 

Kh wnrazm ihabi dynasty, the 23 a 1, 
91 »1. 

Khv i-nbad. or Kha irabid, in the Pro- 
vince of Multan, 389 n 4, 482, 
546, 

Eibar, an enigma on this name, 615 
end 11 5. 

Kioha, fort of, in tho vicinity of 
Dihli, 364. See the next. 

KIcha, a ford on the banks of the 
Janvna, 396, 4'.'6 and a 6. See the 
above. 

Kikar, the Acactu Arabica, 385 ft lO, 
650 ft X. 

Kilau iliti, the Raji of Ptitiiilv; con. 
temporary of Sultan Sikuiidar Lodi, 
413 n 8. 

Kill, town of, 260 nft 4 and 5, Sll 
and ft 6. 

Kllughari or Kiiukhari, a suburb of 
Dehli, 98 and « 3. 

Kilugha^rl, Palace of, on the banks of 
the Jumna, called also the 
palace, 220, 227, 228, 229, 231. 

Kiiukhari. See under Kilughari. 

Kimiya, Alchemy, 244 and n 6, 

Kings of (3hagni. the, 16 » 2. 

Kin^ of Lahore, of the ghuznivide 
TJ^mBstv. 13 n 1. 
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Kinknteh, fort of, one of the depend- j 
encies of Malot, 487 n 7. j 

Kinu, 411 n 9. See under Shai^ ! 
Sama'u-d-DIn Kanbfi. 

Kiran, Riii, ruler of Bhunganw, con- 
temporary of Sulfcan Buhlul Lodi, 
403 and n 6, 404 n 2. 

Kiri, fortress of, 44 and n 8. 

Kirman, province of, 78 and n 3, 91. 

Kisa’i, A1-, — the celebrated Gramma- 
rian and Reader of the Qur’an, 
80 nl. 

Kishan, eon of Basndev, — worshipped 
by the Hindus as a divinity, 24, 
28. 

Kishan Rai, the Baja of PatTali, con- 
temporary of Snlfan Sikandar Lodi, 
413 n 8. 

Kishli Khan, title of Malik Chhaju, 
brother’s son to Snhan Ghiyasg-d- 
Din Ealban, 227, 229, 230, 231. 
See also under Chhaju. 

Kishlu ^an, title of BahrSm Iba 
(q. V.), the adopted brother of 
Snljan Ghiy5sa-d-Din Tughlaq ghah, 
297, 323 n 8, 

Kish war Khan, son of Kishlu Khitn 
Bahrain, one of the servants at the 
Court of Sultan Piroz Shah Tugh- 
laq, 323 n 3. 

Kisni, the Chosroes, title of the Kings 
of Persia, 145 and n 2. 

Kisti, ford of, 548 and n 3, 

Kifdhu-l-Milal vm-n-NUjal^ Cureton’s 
22 n 3. 

Kittah Beg, one of the Amirs of' 
Babar, 438. 

Kizil Araiim, son of Ildigl.i.., one of 
the Atttbaks of Azarbaijau, 168 
nS. ■ ■ 


Knight of the Seven Places, the seven 
labours of Isfandiyar, 103 and n 2. 

Koela, called also Kola, oonntry of, 
231. 

Koh, town of, 261. 

Koh-i-Jehoud, — or 

Koh-i-Jud, the mountainous region 
between Oiazna and Lahore, 16 
and n 1, 128 B. 3. See also under 
the Jud hills. 

Koh-i-Qaf, a fabnlons mountain 
round the world, 485, 

Kohpaya-i-Saubuz, the Kumaon hills, 
186 « 1. 

Kok5, the Bani of Mnlwa, contem- 
porary of Saltan ‘Alau-d-Din Khilji, 
264 and n 4. 

Koka, the BSja of Malwa, contem- 
porary of Saltan ‘Alau-d-Din Khilji, 
264 n 4. 

Kol, fort of, in the province of Agra, 
70 and n 4, 98, 231, 363, 379. 

Kol, fargana of, better known as 
Mawas (g. n.), 431 n 4. 

Kola, called also Koela, oonntry of, 
231. 

Koonbha, or Kanhaiya (g.v.), minis- 
ter of Eai MSldeo, 478 » 7. 

Koorban festival, the, 488 n 6. See 
under ‘Idu-l-Qurban. 

Kor, countiy of, 566. 

Kora, town in Fathpur district, N.-W, 
P., called also Kura Khafcampur 
(q. V.), 486 n 6. 

Koram, for the country of Knhram 
(q.v.),8dnJ. 

Koran. See under tl>e Qur’an. 

Koran, Sale’s, 499 n 5. 

Kornish, a mode of salutation, 501 
and M 7. 
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Ko8, a measure of length, 132 n 3. 
Kota, town of, 387 and n 1. Called 
also Malikota. 

Kotila of Miwat, 344 and n 7, 346, 
347, 352, 381, 384 n 1. Called also 
Kotia and Kutila (q.v.). 

Kot Karor, fort of, 133 n 2. 

Kotia, Tillage of, 362. See also Ko- 
tila of Miwat. 

Kotia, a Hindi word meaning 'a' small 
fortress,’ 344 n 7. 

Kotwal of Dihli, Malikn-l-Umara 
Fa^ra-d-Din, one of the Amirs of 
Sultan Ma'izzu-d-Din Qaiquhad of 
the Balbani dynasty, 220 nn 2 and 
3, 227, 229, 238, 260 n 2. 

Kowah, the 329 » 2. Same as the 
Gumti, which is also called the 
Godi(a.«.) 

Krishna, the god of the Hindus, 24 n 
6, 478 n 7. 

Kroh, from the Sanskrit Jtrosh, a 
measure of length, 69 n 6, 132 

n 3. 

Krosa, an ancient measure of length, 
132 a 3. 

Krosh, 69 n 5, See under Kroh. 

Knoh, prorinoe of, 91. 

Kudahna, for the town of Ludhiina, 
382 n 2. 

Kufah, in Arabian ‘Iraq, 12 n 1, 207 

a 6. 

Kufr, infidelity, 676 n 6, 677 ». 
Kuhanbayat, a well-known port of 
Gnjrat, 256 and « 4. See under 
Cambay, 

Kuhl, used as a oollyrium, 153 and 
n8. 

Knhrim, a country of Hindustan, 70, 
80, 131, 395. 


Knka, a Zamindar of Miwit, contem- 
porary of Sultan Firoz ghah, 337 
and » 3. See the next. 

Kuka Chuhan, — or. 

Kukae Chauhan, a Zamindar of Miwat, 
337 and n 3. See under Kuka, 
Kiiki, Biaji Muhammad Khan, one of 
the Amirs of Humnyun, 578, 681, 
686 . 

Kit Km, the song of the doye, 144 and 
n 1. 

Kul Chand, governor of the fortress 
of MahSwun, 24 n 5, See Kal 
Ghandar. 

Kul Chander Kh akhar, one of the 
servants of Sultan Muhammad 
Tu^laq Shah, 309. 

Kuliudrine of Ptolemy, same as Jalan- 
dhar, the original capital of the 
Rajput kingdom of Katoch, 382 
« 4. 

Kulldh, a hat worn by men, 120 and 

m7. 

Kwlliydt of ghaikh Sa'di of ghiraz, 
187 n 2. 

Kumtion hills, the, 186 n 1, 335, 379, 
385, 489, 490, 495. 

Kunoh, one of the tribes between Ti- 
bet and Lakhnauti, 83 n 4, 84 u. 

Kun fahdna, meaning in the technical 
language of Sufi philosophy, 105 
nl. 

Kuntil, town of, 8l n 4. See Kunti- 
lah. 

Kuntilah, town of, the Knntil of the 
Indian Atlas, 81 n 4. 

Kupwar Rai, — or 

Kurah, the ruler of Qanauj at the 
time of Sultan Mahmud of Ghaz- 
nin’s invasion, 23 and n 4, 




Indeed. 


Eurs E^atampur, tdwnelnp of, 486 
and 11 e, 489. See nnder Kora, 

Km'kan, or Gnrgan, a title applied to 
a prince who is allied by marriage 
with sonje mighty monarch, 353 
n 1. 

EuBdar, a town to the sonth of Bast, 
the present Khnzdar, 48 n 4. 

Kushk Babzi, a palace in the Suburbs 
of Dihlj, 295 and » 10, 


Ladan, tesinons balsairiio juice, 182 
and n 1. 

Ladar MahSdoo, Riii, ruler of Tilang, 
contemporary of Sultan Ghiyn*u-d- 
Dln Tu^laq Shah, 297, 299. 

Lnddar Dev, the Bai of Arangnl, con- 
temporary of Sultan ‘Alau-d-Din 
.Ehilji, 265 n 4, 

Ladhar Mahadev, Rai of Tilang. See 
under Ladar Mahiideo. 

Lai I ar,— or 

Lahayar, a - town in the vicinity of 
Gwaliar, 423 and n 6. 

Labor. See under Lahore, 

Lahore, 13 and n 1, 15 « 1, 26, 36 
n 8, 37, 48, 64 and rui 1 and 2, 61, 
62 and n 3, 63, 66, 67, 69, 72, 78, 
79, 80, 81, 87, 88 a 1, 90, 91, 97, 
98 a 2, 123, 130, 131, 186, 187, 188, 
190, 191, 199, 221, 305, 309, 332, 
347, 349, 358 and n 6, 359, 383, 
389, 390, 391, 392. 399, 435, 436, 
437. 442, 453, 456, 462, 463, 464, 
465, 490, 491, 492, 493, 494, 630, 
590, 692 and a 6, 594, 696. The 
name ie also written Labor, 


Fushlc-i-SirT, a palace Outside Dihlr, 
295 n -10, 

Kusiif, an eclipse of the sun, 163 

■n 1. 

Kutiia,.town of, 368 « 4. See nnder 
Kotila of Miw.lt. 

Kulain (Oavalnm), in the country of 
Ma'bar or Goronmndel, 266 n 6. 

Knzil Bash. Bee nuder the Qizil 
Basbt 


LahorCj Kings of, 13 a 1. 

Lahore, river of, — the Ravi, 128, 188, 
190, 191, 465. 

Lahori, a servant of the Mu^fil, the 
captor of Mir ghnsru, the famous 
poet, 196. 

LIhoris, the, 692. 

Laili, the mistress of Ma jnun, 620. 

Laili-i><^M-ajniln- of Mimlana -‘Abdu-r- 
Rnlinnm Jami, 272 n 1. 

Lailt-o-Majnun of Mir Khnsrii Of 
Dihli, 269 n 6. 

Zailt-o-Majnnn of Shaikh Nizami, 298 
n 4. 

Lak-Ba^sh, the lestower of lakhs, 
surname of Sultan Quj:,bu-d-Din 
Aibak, 77 and « 4, 78. 

Lakhmia, Rai, — or 

Lakminia, Rai, the ruler of Nadiya, 
contemporary of Sultan Qutbu-d- 
Din Aibak, 82 and n 5, 83 1. 

Lnkhnau, 411 a 2, 471. 

Lakhnauti, the ancient capital city 
of Bengal, 81 « 2, 82 and n 8, 
83 n 4, 84 n, 86, 87, 88 tj, 1, 91, 94, 
125 and n 3, 132, 133, 185, 186, 216, 



218, 219 and « 3, 221 n 8, 222, 228, 
227, 238, 239, 240, 299, 301, 308, 
309, 324, 327, 828, 341, 349, 416. 
LnlcBliman Sen, son of Ballal Sen, 
King of Bengal, 82 n 4. 
Lakshmaniwati, original name of 
Lakhnanti (g. «.), 82 n 3, 
jOnamaniya, BSi, tBe mler of Nadiya, 
83 n 1. See under Laknamla. 

LaHial, Mahmud bin Asman, author 
of a Turkish romance on the loves 
of Wamiq and ‘Azra, 40 a 1. 
Lam^an, a town in the mountaina 
of Ghaznnh, 16 n 2. 

Lamghanat, the general name of a 
collection of places in the moun- 
tains of Ghaznah, 15 and n 2. 

Jio'n, cursing, an element of fai& 
with the ghl'ah, 636. 

Lane’a Arabian Nights, 148 n 1. 

Lane’s Lesieon of the Arabic Language, 
2nh7nl,Bn4,,10nl, 142 « 8, 
14S n 1, 147 « 8, 151 n 6, 162 n 4, 
163nl, 176 »1, 190 « 5, 194^6, 
198 n 4, 198 ft 2, 278 n 4, 871 n 6, 
872 » 2, 412 n 1, 424 « 9, 426 « 9, 
429 11 1, 441 n 2, 457 n 7, 516 n 2, 
627 a 3, 648 a 14, 614 n 2, 622 n 4, 
630 n 6- 

Lano’ff Modern Egyptians, 177 n 4, 

192 w 3, 503 m 2. 

Langahs, the tribe of, in Multan, 898. 
Laugana, a town at the junction of 
the Ohinab and Bavl, 855 n 1. 
Laqwa or facial paralysis, notes on, 
226 » 6. 

Lar, the country of, on the coast of 
Guzerat, 17 «■ 4. 

Laras, Great — , town of, 326 n, 327 

» 1 . 


Laras, Little—, torfrn of, 326 «, 327 
nl, 

htrl Bandar, an ancient port of Sind, 

67 «1. 

LSrjal, mountains of, — the moantnins 
of Sirinor, 807 n 4. 

Lat, idol worshipped by the Arabs, 

12 n 1, 110 n 3. 

LataiS~i-(^ivm of Imam Fa^rn-d'^ 
Din BazT, 73 and » 1. 

Lazarus, brother of Martha and Mary, 
198 n 2. 

Le Strange’s translation of Ihn Sera- 
pion, 671 n 2, 

Let&if El-Ghtyathiyeh, 78 n 1. See 
under Laidif-i-Qhiydfi, 

Leyden, Dr,, translator of the com* 
mentaries of Babar, 421 n 8. 

Libra, sign of the Zodiac, notes on, 76 
n 2, 76 n, 142 n 2, 

Library of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, 611 » 2, 609 n 3, 
life of JOv^dja ‘All ghfliranjl, Anlja* 
dra,ll4«2. 

Life of Mahomet, Muir’s, 97 n 4, 105 
n 2, 149 n, 216 n. 

Llgh, a Turk! termination, 669 n 6. 
Lily, 'notes on the, 100 n 6, 101 n 1. 
Linnaeus, 109 n 4. 

Lion Dynasty of Orissa, called the 
Gajpati or Lords of Elephants, 126 
n 3. 

Liq, Ugh, Inq or High, a Turk! termi- 
nation, 669 n 6. 

Lis5nu-1-Mulk, author of tlie 
t-TawdnMi, 154 « 8. 

Little Laras, town of, 826 n, 327 n 1. 
Lizard, story of a, 110 n 8. 

Lobdb, the,— a geographical work, 30. 
», See also under ahLubab, 
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Loch Awe, 30.1 n 3. 

Lodi, ShaiWi pamTd, first ruler of j 
Multan, 19 n 5. 

family of Afghans in Dihli, 402 , j 
430, 443 , 470. 

Lodi party in Hindustan, the, 407, 
409, 412 n 2, See the above. 

Logos, the, 874 n 5. 

Lohar Kot, — or 

Lohhot, name of a fortress in Kash- 
mir, 22 and n 7, 26. 

Lohri, township of, near to Bakkar, ] 
now called Eohri, 669 and n ( 
660. 

Lomasd, a Sanskrit name of the Indian 
Spikenard or nard, 374 

Lona, Malik, one of the Amirs of 
Khigr Khan, first of the Saiyyid 
dynasty, 375. 

Lonni, 856 n 1. See under Luni, 

Love-lies-bleeding, called liistdn afrm, 
629 a 1. 

translation of the Second 
Volume of Badiioni’s MuntaMabu-t~ 
Tau’dri^, 692 n 9. 

Lower Bengal, 303 n. 

Zuhdb, a geographical work, 36118. 
See also the Lohdb. 

Luhdhu-l-Albdb, a Tazkira by Mu^am- 
iuad tlfi of Merv, 33 1. 


Luhhu-t-TmodnM of Yaljya ibn 
‘Abdu-l-Latif Qazwini Oimishqi, 
84, 49 and n 8, 51, 624 and n 9. 

Luhbu-t-TawdrlJfi.i-Hind, 69 n 2. 

Lud, a village of Palestine, 279 n. 

Ludhiana, town of,. 380 n 2, 882 and 
nn 2 and 3. 

Ludhiana District of the Panjab, 
690 nS. 

Lndhiana river, the, 382. 

Ludiana. See under Ludhiana. 

a Turki termination, 669 n 6. 

Luhani Afghans, the, 413 and 7m 3 and 
12, 444, 470 and n 2, 537 and n 6. 

Luhrasp, an ancient King of Persia, 
36 712 . 

Lnhri, a township near Bakkar, now 
called Eohri, 669 n 6. 

Lu’I, one of the fords of the Eavi, 
388 7^ 10. 

Luni, a town near Dihli, on a Doab 
between the Jamna and the Halin, 
366 and n 1. 

Zdq, a Turki termination, 669 n 5. 

Lurak, the hero of a Magnatbi in 
Hindi, lover of Chanda, 333. See 
under Chandiban. 

Lyall’a Introduction to Ancient 
Arabian Poetry, 99 n 6. 

Lyre, the constellation, 630 » 1. 


Ma*add ibn ‘Adnan, ancestor of the 
of the IJijfiz, 12 71 1. 

battle-fields, 622 and 

Al- — , a famous 


Ma'bar, country of, (Coromandel), 
261 n B, 266 and nn S and 6, 283, 
286, 309, 

Macan, Mr. Turner, editor of the 
SJidh-ndniah, 88 n 1, 103 n 2, 116 
71 S, 178 71 2, 207 » 7, 436 71 2. 
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Itfncbeth, Sliakes'pere’s, US n 4, 

MaohhUgarhj township in Jaanpur, 
417 n 4. 

Macliln, country of, 147 and n 1. 

MaoliTn. son of Chin, son of Japhet, 
147 n 1. 

Machlwara, an ancient city on the 
banks of the Sutlej, in the Ludhi- 
ana District of the Pan jab, 380 
n 2, 418 n 9, 590 and n 6, 

Mada, one of the servants of Islem 
Shah, of the Af^an Sur dynasty, 
530. 

Madad~i-mq,‘dsh, rent-free land, 424 
and n 8, 496 and n 1, 509 and 
n 8, 520. 

Hadain, the capital of the Sassanide 
dynasty of Persia, near BaghdM, 
572 « 1. 

Madan ghSn. or Qadr ]^an, son of 
Snlfian Mahmud Khilji, of Malwa, 
399 nl. 

Madaran, name .of a place, 99 n 2. 

Maddrik, the sonrces from which are 
sought the ordinances of the law, 
429 and n 1. 

Madda, the cross line over the AUf 
mamduhah, 634 and n 1. 

Madhugayh, for the fortress of 
Bandhugayh, 417 n 7. 

Madrael, for the fortress of Mandra- 
yal (g. V.), 420 n 5. 

Magadh, an ancient kingdom of 
Hindustan, 82 n 1, 132 n 3. 

Mn gh lati. Malik, — one of the Amirs 
of Sultan. Jalaln-d- Din Khilji, 233. 

Maghrib, Sea of, — the Atlantic, 153 

:■ n 1. , 

Magians, the, 609 « 5, 

Magic, notes on, 161 n 6, 469 n 2. 


Mahahan, a fortress on the banks of 
the river Jon, 24 ti 3, 

Mahabat j^an, the Wall of Badaon, 
under the PIruz ^filii and Saiyyid 
dynasties, 375, 377, 379, 384 and 
n2. 

Mahalhat, religious love or worldly 
affection, 576 n 5,577 n, 

MaTiabhdrata, the, 185 n 1, 380 n 2. 

Maha Ohiii, country of, 147 n 1, 

Mahadeo,— or 

Mahadeva, the chief of the Hindi! 
gods, 27 n 4, 266 n 4, 293 n 6, 454, 
n 6. 

Mahnkal, name of the idol temple of 
Ujain, 95. 

Maham Anaga or,— 

Maham Anka, one of the wet-nurses 
of Akbar, 580 and n 6. 

Mahanduri river, the, 329 and n 7. 

Maharashtra or Marha^, country of 
the Llarhattas, 265 n 4. 

Maha wan, a township on the Jamna^ 
444. See also the next. 

Mahawun, a fortress on the banks of 
the river Jon, 24 and n 8. See also 
the above. 

Mahdawi, Shai^ Mubiirak of Nagor 
(q.v.), 516. 

Mahdawis, the, — the followers of 
Shaikh ‘Alai of Baiana (g. o.), 
520. 

Mahdawiyah, the — a sect of Muslim 
heretics, 626 and n 8* 

Mahd-i-‘Iraq, sister of Sultan Sinjar, 
and wife of Snltiin ‘Alau-d-DIn 
Mas‘ud, son of Snlfeiin: Ibriihim 
Ghaznawi. 55 n 4. 

Mahdi, the promised, 420 and n 8, 
608, 512, 513, 514, 515 and n 4, 
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§16, 617, S20, 622, 671 and nn 1 
and 2, 689. 

Mahdi Khwaja, Saiyyid, oao of the 
Amirs of Babar, 440, 444. 

Mahdi, son of al-Man 9 ur, the ‘Abba- 
side Khalifah, 76 «. 

Mahdi, Mir Saiyyid Muhammad of 
Jannpiir, 420 and « 8, 421. 

Mahduda, Amir, for Amir Majdud' 
son of Snhan Mas'ud ibn Mahmud 
Ghaznawi. 44 » 1. 

id of bird and a pi- 
n. 3. 

or the asseniMy router, 
a title of the fatuous controrer- 
sialiat Nigams-d-Dtn AuJiya, 71 
n 2. 

ifahjanli, a village in the Gorakhpur 
District on the banks of the Gan- 
dftk, 409 and n 6, 

Mahligayh, toffnship in Jannpur, 417 
and n 4. 

Mahmond Gasnavi, 66 n 7. See nnder 
Mahmud Ghaznawi. 

Mahmud, one of the servants of Islem 
gjhah, of the A f|^an Sur dynasty of 
Dihli, 830. 

Mahmud ibn Asman Lamai, antbor of 
a Turkish rom.ance on the loves of 
Wamiq and ‘Azvi, 40 n 1. 

Mahmud of Badiicn, Saiyyid, — brother 
of Saiyyid Mahammad, governor 
of Badaon ander Sn]i,rin Firos 
Shah Tughlaq, 335 n 6. 

Mahmud of Bihar, Sultan, 435 n 7. 
See under Snltan Muhammad of 
Bihar. 

Mahmud Ghaznawi.~~or 

Mahmud of Ghnznin, Salt, an, son of 
Sultan N«§iru~d-Diu Sabuktigin, 13 


andn l, 15, 16 and 1 and 2, 
17 , 18, 19, 20 and n 4, 23 andim 2 
and 3, 24, 25, 26, 27 and w 4, 28 
and n 4, 29 and Bi 3, 80 and n 2, 
31 «, 32 and « I, 33 and n 2, 85, 33 
n 6, 44, 45 % 8, 60, 84 and n 1, GQ 
n 7, 72, 256, 310, 365 «. 8. 

Mahmud of Gnj'rat, Sultan, contem- 
porary of Islem SJiahof the Sur 
dynasty of Bihli, 633, 534. 

Mahmud B’asan, Maliqu-sh-QJiarq, one 
of the Maliks of Mubarak ihSh of 
the Saiyyid dynasty, 388 and nil, 
886, 387. 

Mahmud ibn Ibrahim Ghaznawi 
Saiyyida-B-Salat'm, 64 n 3, 

Mahmud Kfean, the son of ‘Adil Khan, 
son of §}iir gj^ah Sur, 477 and n 2, 
490. 

Mahmud Khan, son of Ghiyasu-d-Diit 
Tnghlaq ghah, 297. 

Mahmud Khau Lodi, one of the Maliks 
of Sultan Sikandar Lodi, 414 n 2, 
422 n 4. 

Mahmud Khan, gaandson of Salplu 
Najiru-d-Din of Mai wa, 424 n 6. 

Mahmud, Kh5n-i-Khlnan, son of 
Sultan Jalalu-d-Diu ghiiji, 231, 
232, 2 3 8 . 

Mahmud Khilp. Sultan of Malwa, con- 
temporary of the Lodi dynasty in 
Bihli, 398, 399, 424 and n 4, 425, 
432,433. 

Mahmud, father of Mir Khusru, tiie 
celebrated poet of Dihli, one of 
the Amirs of Sultan Muhammad 
Tughlaq ghah, 269 n 5. 

Mahmud Malwi, Sultan, 230. Soe 
under Mahmud Silji, the Sultau 
of Mt'dwa. 


MaVjmud ibii Muhammad ibn Sam ibn 
Husain, 78. See GbiyaBU-d-Diu 
Mabmud, son of Gh iyasu-d-Dln 
Muhammad Sam Gh uri. 

Mahmud Salim, a servant of Sultan 
‘Alau-d-Din Kbilii. 243, 

Mahmud Shah, 136. See Sultan 
Na§iru-d-Dm Mahmud Shah ibn 
Shaitiau-d-Dm lyal-timish. 

Malimiid Shah, Sultan, ibn-i-Mulmm- 
mad Shah ibn Firoz Shah, of the 
Tu^laq ShShI, dynasty of Dihli, 
348, 349, 850, 351, 354, 366, 357, 
358 » 6, 361, 363, 863, 364, 365 
and n 5, 366 and n 5, 367 and ?i, 
368, 869, 370, 875, 378, 380. 

Mabmud Sharqi of Jaunpur, Sultan, 
contemporary of Soltiin Buhlul 
Lodi, 402, 403 and nn 3 and 7, 420 
n 8. 

Mabniud, Sultan, son of Sultan Sikan. 
dar Lodi, the ruler of Patna, 470, 
471 and n 1. 

Mab'aad I, Sultan, 420 n 8. See 
Sultau Mabmud Sharqi of Jauu- 
puiv 

Mabmud Tarmati, Malik, one of the 
iimirs of Mabmiid Shah of the 
Firoz Shahi dynasty, 368. 

Mabmud ibn Tnghlaq Sijah, for Sultan 
Muhammad ibn Sultau Ghiyasii-d- 
Din Tughlaq Shfih, 135 n. 

Mahmud Zabuli, a name of Snltiu 
Mahmud of Ghaznin, 17. 

Mahnah, a small town between Abi- 
ward and Sarahs in Khurasan, 
43 and h2. 

Mahoba, district of, 336. 

Mahomed Qi'isim. See under Mubam- 
mad ibn Qasim as-Saqafi. 


Mahometans, the, 80 n 6, 82 n I, 129 
u 2. See also under the Mubam- 
madans and the Muslims. 

Mahtah, a small town in Khurasan. 
43 n 2, 

M4hurA or Mathra, a sacred city of 
the Hindus, 24 ii 6. 

Maihana, a small town between Abi- 
ward and Samklis in Kh urasan. 
43 a 2, 

Mainpiiri, town of, 377 a 5, 386 a 3, . 
414 a 13. 

Mainpuri District, 386 n 3. 

MainpCirl Ohauhans, a tribe of E5|- 
puts, 414 a 13. 

Maisir, AI-, a game of the ancient 
Arabs, 369 71 1, 

Maiihili country, tlie, 286. 

Majbaristan, province of, 84 and 
aa 6 and 7. 

Majdud, Amir, son of Sulfan Mas'ud 
ibn Mabmud Ghnznawi, 44 a ,1. 

MajhanlT, a village in the Goralchpiir 
District on the north bank of the 
Gaudak, 409 »i. 6. 

Mojma'u-l-Bahrain of ghaitt NS^if, 
containing hia Maqamdt, 869 a 1, 

Majma'u-l~Fu§aM, Lives of the Poets, 
17 aa 1 and 3, 85 a 1, 88 a 4, 46 
a 4, 53 54 aa 1, 2 and 8, 56 an 2 

and 3, 73 n 1, 76 a, 78 a 2, 99 aa 2, 

3 and 4, 106 a 6, 134 a 3, 135 a, 
166 a 1, 187 a 2, 270 a 6, 271 a 4, 
297 a, 298 a 4, 339 a 4, 341 an 1 
and 2, 571 a 9, 582 a, 684 a. 

Majuun, the hero of the romance of 
Lnili-o-Majmn, lover of Laili, 
620, 

MakUdum ‘ Alaui, the Governor of 
Hiijlprir, one of the Amirs of the 
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Wall of Bangttla, contemporary of 
Sjber gliah, 469, 470. 

DIaklidum Ganjeihakar, Shai^ Pari- 
dtt-d Din Maa'ud, 132. See under 
Ganj-i'Shakkar. 

MaWidum-i- Jahaniy an Say y idu-s- Sa- 
dat SiiaiiA Jalalo-l-J^^uqq al- 
Bukhari. 376. 

Makhduma-i-JahSu. mother of Snljan 
Mubarak Shah of the Saiyyid dy- 
nasty of Dihli, 391. 

Makhduma-i-Jahan, mother of Sultan 
Mnliamtnad, son of Ghiyasn-d-Din 
Tughlaq §hali, 303. 

Makhdumu-l-Mulk Mnlla ‘Abdu-llah 
of Suk,5npui-, g^aiM'a-Msldm and 
^adru-9-^tiMr under Islera Shah, 
606 and n 2, 613, 614, 515, 517, 
518, 519, 521, 623, 626, 534. 

Makbdumzlda-i-'Abhusi of Baj^dad, 
a prince of the House of ‘Abbas, 
the Khallfahs of Bagdad, 311 and 
n 4, 322. 

Makhdrimzada-i-Baghdadi, Prince 
Ghiyagu-d-Din Muljammad, 311 
n 4. Same as the above {g. v.). 

MaMtzan-i-Asr&r of Shaikli Nizami, 
being on,® of his five works called 
collectively Khamsa-i-Nizami, 298 
n 4, 449 and n2. 

MaM^anu-l-Adwiyah, a work on medi- 
cine, 41 n 2, 101 n 1 ,. 109 » 4, Il7 
n 4, 118 n, 172 n 2, 182 to 4, 452, 
484 TO 1, 636 TO 2, 650 n 1, 686 to, 
627 TO 2. 

MaMsicmu-l-Asrar of Shaikh NijjSmi, 
298 TO 4. See under J!foM*aTO-t‘- 
Asrdr. 

Makka, city of, 8 and to 4, 21 n 1, 
51, 56, 110 TO 4, 111 TO, 133 TO 2, 


149 TO, 151 TO 2, 158 TO I, 176 to, 
216 TO, 279 TO, 368 to 1, 420 and n 8, 
443, 460, 480 and toto 1 and 6, 504, 
507, 608, 582, 683 and to 4, 685 and 
TOTO 1 and 0, 600 to 9, 634. See 
Mecca. 

Mnkrfm, province of, 91, 

Makula'. See under Ibn Makula, 

Malabar, 484 to 1. 

Maliiijir, See under Molayaglr. 

Malanwah, township of, 698 to 10, 

Malaun, a hill fort in the Paujiib, 598 
and TO 10. 

Malawah, township of, 598 to K^. 

Malayagtr, the yellow sandal, Uses of, 
484 TO 1. 

Malayalam or M alabar, 484 to 1 . 

Maldeo, Rai, the ruler of Nlgor Aud 
Jaunpiir aud llaja of the kingdom 
of Mar war, contemporary of Sher 
Shah and Humayuii, 476, 477, 478, 
479, 662, 663, 564 and to 6, 665 to 1. 

Malffi^dt-i-Timnn, the, 365 toto 1 and 
4, 856 TO 6, 358 toto 2, 4 and 6, 366 
TO 1, 386 TO 8. 

Malgayh, fortress of, 600 to 8. 

Malhab, name of a place, 258 and 
TO 4. 

Malik Ahmad, son of Amir Khuaru, 
the famous poet of Dihli, 339, 340, 

Malik ibh Anas, founder of the 
Maliki School of Mnbammadan 
Jurispiuidence, 18 TO 1, 59 TO 1. 

Malik al-Ashtar, one of the Generals 
of ‘Ali ibn Abi T«lib, the fourth 
ghalifah, 167 to 2, 158 to, 

Malik Chhaju. See under Chhajfi. 

Malik f^fih Saljiiqi, Sultan, of the 
Saljuqi dynasty in Khurasan. 38 
TO 4, 40, 55 and to 3. 


Indese. 

Malika-i-Jalian, daughter of Sulfcan 
‘Alau-d-DIn of Badaoii, 405. 

Malika-i-Jahan, the Queen-consort 
of Sultan ‘Alau-d-Din ^ilji, 272. 

Malika-i-Jahan BIbl Khunza, chief 
wife of Sultan Husaiti Sharqi of 
Jaunpur^ 409 and n 2. 

Malika-i-Jahan, the Queen- consort of 
Sultan Jalalu-d-DIn Khil.li. 237, 

244, 247 n. 

Malik-i-Jahan, mother of Na?iru-d- 
Dln Mahmud Shah, son of Sham- 
su-d-DIn lyal-timish, 131. 

MaltJ^ulia, Melancholia, definition of, 

5 and n 3. 

Malikota, town of, 387 n 1. 

Mdliku-l-Ealam, or Lord of- Elo- 
quence, a literary title, 134. 

Maliku-l-Kalam Eakhru-l-Mnlk ‘Amid 
Tfilaki (Lumaki), 99 and n 4. See 
‘Amid Lumaki. ’ 

MaUku-l-munajJiniin, or* Prince of 
Astrologers, 622 and n 2. 

Malikn-l-Uraara Pa^ru-d-Din, the 
Kotwal of Dihli, one of the Amirs of 
Sultan Mu‘izzu-d-Din Kaiqubad, of 
the Balbani dynasty, 220 im 2 and 3, 

227, 229, 260 and n 2, 261 and n 4. 

Maliku-sh-Sharq ‘Imadn-1-Mnlk Mah- 
mud Biasan, one of the Maliks of 
Mubarak Shah of the Sayyid dy- 
nasty, 383, 386, 387, 392. 

Maliku-sh- Sharq Kamalu-l-Mulk, the 
Vazir, one of the Amirs of the 
Sayyid dynasty, 395, 396. 

Maliku-sh-Sharq Malik Sikandar, 
Governor of Labor under Shaikh 
‘All of Kabul, 389. 

Maliku-sh-Sharq Marwan-i-Daulat, 
called Nu^rab ]^an, one of the 
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Amirs of Snljan Piroz Shah Tugh- 
laq, 335. 

Maliku-sh-Sharq Mubarak §bah 
Qaranqal, the ruler of Jaunpur, 
360, 361. 

Maliku-sh-^arq Suleiman, son of 
Malik Marwan-i-Daulat, of the 
Amirs of Firoz Shah. 335 and n 4, 
352, 376. 

Malli, the, — a people of the Panjab, 
389 n2. 

Malloo Khan, brother of Sarang 
Khan, one of the Amirs of the 
Firoz Shfihi dynasty, 349 and n 10, 
350 an4 n 3, 351, 354. See under 
Iqbal Khan Malloo. 

Mallu, ]^an. Governor of MnlwS, one 
of the slaves of the Sultans, 

475. 

Malot, in the Jhilam District of the 
Panjab, 437 and a 8, 438 and 
n 7. 

Maluta, district, 349. 

Malwa, or Malwah, 95 and n 4, 129, 
264 and n 4, 274, 292, 318, 379 n 2, 
384 n 6, 385 n 3, 398, 399, 422 n 8, 
423, 424 and n 4, 426, 432, 433, 
454, 474, 476, 492, 495, 654. 

Ma’mun, A1-, the 'Abbaside Khalifab, 
167 »1. 

Man, a weight, 72 n 4. 

Man, Raja, the Governor of Gwaliar, 
contemporary of Suhan Buhlul and 
Sultan Sikandar Lodi, 410, 414 and 
n 6, 432 and n 7. 

1 Manat, an idol worshipped by the 
old Arabs, 28 and » 1. 

Man^lgar, — or 

Mau^agarh, a town in the district of 
Agra, 652 and » 12. 


Ind^oc. 
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Mandakar, 552 n 12. See the above. 

Mandalayer, & forfcreBS on the western 
bank of the Ohambal, 420 n 6. 

Mandiwar, fortress of, 93 n. 1, 233, 
286. 

Mnndawi, name of a place, 326 n 2. 

Mandili, town of, 326 and n and n % 

Mandir, town of, 465. 

Mandlfier, town of, 420 n 6. 

Mandla Ga?h, one of the two chief 
fortresses of the provinoe of 
Bandhfi, 417 a 7. 

JSJandler, town of, 420 n 6, 422 n 2. 

JifJtndrayal, fortress of, 420 and n 6. 

Mftndsur, a dependency of Malwa, 

# 4 . 

IMandii, town of, 93 n 1, 472 and » 6. 
Called also Mandawar. 

Mandui (Mandili), town of, 826 an,d » 
and n 2. 

Mandur, fort of, 93 and n 1. 

Maiidwar, town of, 93 n 1, 

Man^r, or Mun4r, a town on the 
banks of the Ganges, 82 and n 1. 

Mangaldi, a Tnrfci word signifying 
advance- guard of an army, 692 n 6. 

Mangayh, fortress of, 600 and n 8, 
627 and n 2. 

Mangburni, Snlfan .Talalu-d-Din, son 
of Snitan Mohammad Khwarazm 
Shall, — the last of the Khwarazm 
Shahi dynasty, 91 and n 1. 

Manghaldi, advance-guard of an army, 
692 n 6. 

Mangsal, fort of, variously called 
Walaj and Bajj, 34 n 7. 

Mangii Khan, nephew of Snlj^n 
‘Alau-d-DinKhilib 269. 

Mangii Khan, infant son of Snljan 
'Alau-d-DIu Khilji, 289. 


Mangutah, the Mughul, one of the 
Generals of Chingiz Khan. 126 n 1. 

Mam, Mirza, or Mirza Amani (q. v.), 
a poet of the time of Humayun, 
687 and n 3, 

Mdni Mala, a treatise on gems, 681 n. 

Manih, one of the blank arrows in 
the game of maisir, 369 n 1. 

Manijeh, — or 

Manizha. daughter of AfrasiyEb, one 
of the heroines of the Shdh-ndma, 
116 n 5, 180 and n 2. 

Manik, Malik, a -slave of Sulfcan 
*Aiuu-d-Din Khilji, 251. 

Manik Deo, EM, the llajfi of DholpQr, 
contemporary of Sulf.an Sikandar 
Lodi, 419 and a 4. 

Manikganj, pass of, — in Gujrat, 318. 

MSnikpiif, district and town on the 
Ganges, 221, 241, 24S, 247 n, 325, 
411 n 2, 416, 468. 

Manikpur, ford of, on the Ganges, 325. 

Mankbarnin, for Siilfan Jalalu-d-Din 
Mangburni (g. u.), 91 n 1. 

Mankot, 8- fort in the northern hill- 
range of the Panjab, 498. 

Manoarpur, town of, 93 a 1. 

Manqahat, use of the word, 627 a 3. 

Manqalm, in Turki the advance-guard 
of an army, 592 n 5. 

Man Singh, Governor of Gwaliar, 
414 n 5, 432 and n 7. See under 
Raja Man. 

Mansur, Al-, the ‘Abbaside Khalifah. 
74 n 2. 

Mansur, Saiyyid, one of the Generala 
of Amir Muhammad, son of Sulfan 
Mahmud Ghaznawi. 46. 

Man?ur, son of Sultan Maudiid Ghaz- 
nawij 48. 



Matisur ibn Nub, of the dynasty of 
the SamanTs, the Kings of Kli-ara- 
saa and Mawarau-n-Nahr, 13 ii 1, 
14 and n 1, 16 and w 2. 

Man?uribn Sa'Id, Ehwija, 94. 

Mansurah, or Al-Man 9 urah, old capi- 
tal of Sindh, 36 and n 10. 

Mfui§urpur, town, 98, 830. 

Manu^ihr Shirwan Shah, King of 
Khnraaan, patron of the famous 
poet Khaqani, 583 n 4. 

Manuohihri Dama^ani, Hiakim 
Abn-n-Najm Ahmad, a poet of the 
time of Snljan Mas'ud Ghaznawi. 
46 and n 4. 

Maqdmdt of *Amid Abu Nafr, Al- 
Baihaqi’s, 32 n. 

Maqdmdt of Q5?i l^^amid of BalWi, 


Marhiya, — or 

Mirhirfl, town of, 123 aitd » 2, See 
under Marhara. 

Maria, sister of Martha and Lazartts, 


Mariam, the Mother of Jesus; S72 
and n 1. 

Mari galah, fortress of, 46. 
also Marikala {q. v,). 

Marlkala, a frontier fort 
Jhilam river, 44 and n 6. 
also Markaia and Mari galah ( q, v,). 

Marikala, a pass between Rawal 
Pindi and Attook, 44 n 6, 

Markaia, on the Jhilam, 44 n 6. See 
under the Marikala fort. 

Markanda river, the, 330 n 7. 

Mdr Muhra, a mineral of an emerald 
colour, 117 n 4. 

Mars, notes on the planet, 217 


Called 


Maqdmdt of Shaikh Aljtnad Khattu, 
surnamed Ganjbakhsh. 358. 

Maqdmdt-i-I^arlrl, 348. 

Maqhul, Malik, 337 n 7- Same as 
Khan-i-Jahan Malik Qnbul the 
TazTr, of the Amirs of Salman Firoz 
ghah. 

Mardhan Kot, or Bardhan Kot, a city 
of Tibet, 84 n. 

Margan, a Tnrki word signifying ‘ an 
archer,’ 260 and n 6, 

Mar^iib, a slave of Sultan Ibrahim 
Lodi, 444, 

Marhaba, Malik, slave of Iqbal Khan 
Malloo of the Maliks of the Piroz 
ghahi dynasty, 364. 

Miirhara, township of, in the Doab, 
407 n 1. See also Marhira. 

Marhat or Maharashtra, country of 
the Marhattas, 265 and n 4, 283. 

Marhattas, the, 283. 


Martha, sister of Maria and Lazarus, 


Martyr Prince, the, 188 n 2, 199 n 8". 
See the ]^an-i-ghahid Sultan 
Mnljammad, son of Sultan Ghiyisf 
n-d-Diu Balkan, 

Ma'ruf Parmali, Malik,— -one of the 
Amirs of the Lodi dynasty, 444, 
Mary, a city of Khurasan. 35. See 
under Merv. 

Marwan, Malik, 386, 362. See under 
Marwan-i-Danlat. 

Marwan ibnu-l-^akam, a Khalifah of 
the Umaiyyad dynasty, 69, 

Marwan Daulat, — or 
Marwan-i-Danlat, Maliku-sh-gharq, 
Na^iru-l-Mulk Piruz Shahi, Gover- 
nor of Multan under Sultan Piroz 
Shah. 835, 352, ^76. 


Manvani, WalTd ibn ‘Abdn-l-Malik, 
the TJmaiyyad Khalifatu 12 and n 2. 

Marwar, the oonntry of, 384 n 3, 465, 
4*76, 662, 663. 

Masjfeliad (Meshed), the holy city of, 
in Persia, 569, 5Y3 and n 3. 

Mqshk, goat-skin bag for carrying 
“water, 331 n 10. 

Masil?, Christ, 267. 

Masihu-d-Dajjal, Antichrist, 490 n 5. 
See also the next. 

Masiljn-l-Kazzab, Antichrist, 278 4. 

See also the above. 

Masik, constant as applied to the 
pulse, 532 n 7. 

Masnad-!-‘Ali Saiyyid Khizr Khan, 
the first of the Saiyyid dynasty of 
Bihli, 352, 3 7 6, 376. See under 
Khizr Khan Masnad-i-‘Ali. 

Masshgetaa, an ancient people of 
Central Asia, 23 u 1. 

Mas'udfs Beg, metre of, — a kind of 
prosodioal metre, 426. 

Mas'ud Khkn Ghilzal, one of the 
Afghan Amirs of gfeer §hah Sur, 
512, 644. 

]S(fas‘ud, Sul.tan, ibn Sultan Ibrahim 
GhaznawT. called by the title of 
‘Alau-d-Din, 66 and nn 2 and 4. 

Mas'ud, Sultan, son of Sultan Mah- 
mud of Ghaznin, 29, 80, 33, 34, 36, 
86 and n 9, 37, 38, 42, 43, 44 and 
nn 1 and 2, 45 and nn 2 and 3, 46, 
47 n 2, 50, 63 and n, 64, 61 n 5. 

Mas'ud, Sultan, son of Snlfan Maudud 
ibn Mfl-s'ud Gha 2 na“iyi. 49, 60 and 
nl. 

Mas'ttd Su'd Salman Jurjani, known 
sometimes as Hamadani, a famous 
poet of Jurjan, contemporary of 


Sultan Mas'ud and Sultan Ibrahim 
Ghaznawi. 52 and n 6, 64 and n 1, 
60. 

Mas'udi, the celebrated Arab Qeo- 
gi-apher and Historian, 157 n 1, 

Matar Sen Kahtariya, Baja, the ruler 
of Sambbal at the time of the 
Afghan Sur dynasty of Dihll, 546. 

Mathew’s Mi^katn-l-Ma§abi^, 150 
n 2, 200 n, 293 n, 302 n 2, 412 n 1, 
609 n 3. 

Mathi Khan, — or 

Mathin Khan, one of the courtiers of 
Humayun, 624 and n 2. 

Mathra, a sacred city of the Hindus, 
24 and n. 6. 

MafJ,a‘u~l- Anwar, one of the poetical 
works of Mir ^usru, the famous 
poet of Dihli, 270 and n 1. 

Maudud, Sultan, son of Sultan Mas'ud 
ibn Mahmud Ghaznawi. 37, 43, 46 n 
3, 46, 47 and n 2, 48, 49, 50 and n 1. 

Maulana Baqa’i, a learned mau of 
the time of Babar, 449. 

Maulana one of the contem- 

poraries of gljah Babar, 449. 

Maulana ‘Imadu-d-Din, translator of 
the Rdja-tarangmz into Persian, 
8 a 3. 

Maulana ghihabu-d-Bin the Enig- 
matiat, one of the learned men of 
the time of Babar, 449. 

Ma'unat, a miracle performed by the 
ordinary believer, 626 n. 

Mawara an-Nahr, — ^or 

Mawarau-n-hTahr (Transoxiana), the 
region beyond the river, 16 and n6, 
20 and n 3, 27 nn 1 and 3, 29 n 6, 
87 n 7, 167 n 3, 250, 353, 448, 570 
n 7, 683, 


Mawiis, a disfcricfc in the Doab, 386 
n 5, 431 and » 4. 

Mawas, — or 

Mawasai, a place at seven krohs from 
Badaoh, 336 and n 1. 

Millar, signification of the word, 27l 
and u 3. 

Maadakiah, A1-, another name of 
the heretical Bikini sect of ghl'ah 
Muslims, 22 and it 3: 

Maghar Karra, Maulana, one of the 
poets of the time of Sultan Firoz 
Shah Tughlaq, 341 and u 1. 

Mjw,barJ, the poet, 341 tc 1. Same as 

the above (9. «.)• 

Maghar-i- Hindi, Qa?l of Agra 

(P Karra), panegyrist of FlruzSliah, 
841 n 1. See the two above. 

Mazindaran,— or 

'Mazinderan, a province of Persia, 
32 n 1, 36 a 3. 

'iloCfrihdle’s AhtUnt India, 864 n 4. 

Mecca. See under Makkah. 

Medaki rivex*, the, 4l8 n 6. Other- 
wise known as the lilenduki or the 
Asi. 

■Medes, the, 394 n 5. 

Medical and Surgical fieporter, the, 
686 n, 

Medina, the City of the Prophet, 12 
■a 1, 75 n, 106 n 1, 149 n, 166 n 6, 
158 » 1, 215 u 7, 279 n, 443, 480 
« 1, 585 n 6, 600 ?i 9. 

Medina and Meccan Bnrlon’a Pilgrim- 
age to, 97 n 4. 

Mediterranean, the, 167 u 4. 

Mohriin, the,— -the river Indus, 88 
n 10, 67 n 1. 

Mohrgan, the seventh month of the 
Pcrsimi 3fear, 166 and m 1. 
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Melanohblin, definition of, 

6 and n 8. 

Memoir, Bennell’s, 120 <r}. .2, 326 to, 
337 TO. 3, 

■Mem’oirs of Krakine’s, 421 to 8, 

437 TO 7, 439 TOTO 4,. 6: and 7, .440 to, 
448.11 4, 870 TOTO 5' and 6, 6Q9.TO 5.. 

Mlehdaki riyerj thfe,~in Gwaliay, 41^9 
and TO 6. Otherwise knpwn as'the 
Medaki or the Asi.- 

Mongburun, origin. Of the name of 
Sullen ; JalalurdrDia Manghurai 
(9. t’.), 91 TO 1. 

Meos, the, a tribe of the Eajputs 14- 
habiting the province of Miwat, 
365, TO 8. 

Meronry, the planet, held to rule 
over intelligence, "630 TO 3, 

Merv, a city And province of Khnrfi- 
B«h, 16 TO 2, 17 TO 3, 22 TO 2, 33. « I, 
34 TO 3, 35, 38; 43 and nn 1 and 3, 
61; TO 2, 56 TO 3, 167 to 8. 

Meshed (Mashhad), in Persia, 569, 
573 and to 3. 

Methora of Pliny,, same as the town 
of Mathra (9 . «.), .24 to 6. 

Metboras of Arrian, same as the town 
Of Mathra (g. 'v.), 24 n 6, 

Mevat, district of, 129 » 2., See 
under Miwat. 

Meynard’s Dicti^nnaire de la Perse, 
30 TO, 36 to 2, 43 TOTO 1, 2 and 0, 46 
TO 1, 60 TO 2, 673 TO 3, 

Mhuw, a town of Oeutral. India, 886 
TO 3. 

Miapur, a. ford on the Ganges, 131 
and TO 1. 

MToh, 88. .See under Mij. 

Mioliael, the Archangel, 68 and to E 

Miftdff, the,— or 


xcviii 


Index, 


of Sirajn'.d-Bm Abu 
Ya'qub Yusuf ibn Abi Muhammad 
ibn ‘All as-Sikkafcj, 428 and H 

Mihaffa, a kind of litter, 487 » 7, 

Mihir, town of, 123 n 2. Called also 
Marhira {q, v,). 

Bfihr, name of tlie sun, 10ft n 1, 

Mibr, an ancient king of tbe Persians, 
168 

Mihrajan, Day of, 18ft n I, See 
undoF Mibrgau, 

Mibran, the,— tbe river Indus, 36 
n 10, 67 n 1. 

Mihrgan, the seventh month of the 
Persian year, 166 and «. 1, 

Mihrgan, a great feast of the Per- 
sians, 166 n 1, 

Mihrgan-i-'amm, 166 » 1. 

Mihrgdn-i-Midff, 166 to 1. 

Mij, one of the tribes between Tibet 
and LakhnautI, 83 and n 4, 84 ». 

Mil, the bodkin or stylo used for 
applying huhl, 163 to 8. 

Milal wa-n-Nifyal, of ash-Shabraatani, 
Oureton’s edition, 22 » 8, 157 to 2. 

Milwat, town of, 488 » 7. Called 
also Malot (q. v.}, 

Minas, a tribe of the Hindus, 866 

TO 8. 

Miuhaju-s-Siraj, author of the Jhla- 
qat-i-Ndfiri, 88 to 1, 98 « 6, 123 » 8, 
127 TOTO I and 2. 

Mir Abn-l-Baqa, one of the most dis- 
tinguished of the learned men of 
the time of fiumayun, 466, 560, 
678. 

Mir ‘Adi, an officer of justice under 
the Sadr, 546 n 7, 610 TO. 

Mir Master of the horse, 274 

and TO 5. 


Mir Ijiasan, son-in-law of Sultan Piroj! 
§hah Tughlaq, 338. 

Mir ijasan Dihlavi, a famous poet of 
Bihli, oontemporary of Mir Khnarn^ 
116 TO, 187, 245, m and 

n 6. 

Mir Jamnlu-d-Din, the traditjomse, 
contemporary of gjiah Ismail 
§ufawi, 449. 

Mir Khond, the Historian, oontem- 
porary of Humayun, 27 « 3, 450, 

Mir ^nsru, son of Ar.iir Mahmud 
Saifu-d-Din, the famous poet of 
Bihli, 96 and » 2, 99 and n 8, 184 
and ri 4. See under Klinsru. 

Mir Saiyyid Khan of jlaunpu’r, 480 

« 8 . 

Mir Saiyyid Muhammad of Jaunpur, 
son of Mir Saiyyid Kfeaa, one of 
the great walie^ 420 aud B 8, 6Q8 
and TO 8. 

Mir Saiyyid Mnhemmad M.W *Mli 
646. 

, Mir Saiyyid Na‘matu-llah Eusuli, th© 
poet, contemporary of Islem fthah, 
633 and to 7, 684 aud to 4. 

Mir Saiyyid Eafili-d-Bin Safawi of 
7j, oontemporary of §her 
476 and n 5, 479, 613, 6l4, 

Mir Saiyyid gfearif^ a dastinguished 
author, 660. 

Mi'rSj, or the Ascent, nooturnal jour- 
ney of Muhammad to heaven, 105 
»2, 292 to6. 

Muak ibn Hasan, th© Yakil, one of 
the Amirs of the Ghaanavide Ay 
nasty, 48, 49. 

Mirak, t 9 ,wn of, 406 to 9. 

I Miran, Amir, one of the Maliks of 

I Sul]:an’Firoz Shah, 333 n 2. 


InStsf, 


scix 


Mir-Sii $adr lyTiiib-i-'Afz-i-MlJhialik, ft 
proHgi of fclK^i Mnbnruk ghilhl fami- 
ly, ?S93, 394, 395, 397. 

Mirfin Saiyyid Jalal of Badaon, one of 
the learned men of Huidustari, 427. 

Mirac,— or 

Mirath, fortress of, 24 n 1, 346, 868 
n 3, 359, 406, 697. 

Mir^di-i-Jahan Numd, an historical 
work, 66 ft 

Utr-i-Kue, SnperiiltCtidenfc of Roads, 
401. 

iMirza Hattdal,— oi? 

Mirza Hindal, 453, 46^, 4.59* 482, 484, 
485, 559, 660, 667 and n lO, 674, 
578, 679, 680, 5 86, 587. 

Mirzn IJusain Khati, one of the Amirs 
of Humayun, 674. 

Miraa Ktlmran, brother of Humayun, 
463, 456, 462, 464, 465, 494. 500, 
601, 602, 60S, 667, 674, 578, 579, 
680, 68l and n 3, 682 and n 7, 683 
and li 3, 684 and ft 3, 686, 688, 
588, 606 ft 3. 

MlrzR Murad, Son of Shah ^ahmasp of 
Persia, 672, 673 and n 1, 676, 67 6. 

Mirza Plr Miiljammad, grandson of 
the great Amir Timuh, King of 
Khurasan nnd MSwara-an-Nahr, 
S52, .353, 355. 

Mirza Yadgar Na^ir, one of the Amirs 
of Humuyun, 462, 463, 464, 466, 
560, 661, 662. 

Aftjh/fi, or Miisk, notes on, 172 n 2* 

Miphkiitu-l’Ma^dhth, Mathew’s, 58 ft 3, 
150 ft 2, 191 n 5, 199 «, 3, 200 n., 
279 ft, 292 ft 6, 293 n, 302 n 2, 356 
n 4, 412 ft 1, 449 «, 8, 609 ft 3, 671 
ft I, 585 ft 10, 601 ft, 603 7t and n 5, 
613 ft, 625 ft 5, 


MisqSl, a weight for gold and allvor 
and also a coin, 19 ft, 25 nnd 
n 1. 

Mipqalat, shell for polishing, 620 and 

ft 1. 

Mip-d\ hemistich, a term of Prosody, 
606 ft 4. 

MiwEt, district and town of, 129 and 
n 2* 134 and ft 1, 185, 337, 343, 
344 and n 7, 345, 360, 358, 369, 366 
fond n 8, 366 n, 376, 381, 385, 891, 
398, 419, 447, 488, 489, 637, 

Miwatis, the, 447. 

MIyan ‘Abdn-llah Niyazi, a NiySai 
Afghan who adopted the manners 
of a Mahdi, 608, 609, 610, 612, 618. 
620; 

Miyan Abu-l-Fath of Thanesnr,-^a 
learned doctor of the time of Islotn 
ghi'di, 613. 

Miyan Bahwa Lfilianl, Govorndr of 
Haiana, one of the Amirs of Islont 
ghah, 518 and « 4, 519, 

Miyan Bhoh, the VazTr and chief of 
the Amirs of Sulj.att Sikahdar Lodi, 
432, 436. 

Miyan Hatitn Snnbali or Snmbhaii, a 
learned Doctor of Hindustan, 428, 
606, 545. 

Miyan Ilnsain Parmali, one of the 
Amirs of the Lodi dynasty, 435. 

Miyan JamSl Khun Mufti, one of the 
Chief ‘Ulama of the time of Islem 
Shah, 606. 

Miyan Kidi or Kfdii Kabuli, one of the 
poets of the time of Humayun, 584 
ft 3. Soo under Kahi. 

Miyan Ladan, one of the learned men 
of Ilinduatan, 427, 


In^ex. 


MiySn of Gwaliol*, a learned 

doctor, 4'27. { 

MIyan gjhailm Abn*l-Fatli, son ;of 
ghai^-allahdiyah of Khairabad. 
contemporary of Badaoni, 646. 

Miyan Tausin, tbe well-known mnsi- 
oian^ doutemporary of ‘Adli, 557. 
Miyan Ya^ya Baran. one of . tbe gen- 
eralaTof Sikandar Sur fg-'u), 647. 
Miyan Yaliya Turan, governor of 
Sambhal, one of the generals of 
Snljan Ibrahim Sur (g. v), 645, 646. 
Miyani Afghans, [the, 654. 

Mixan, the constellation Libra, 142 

ft 2. 

Jf'ido'tt Egyptians, Xane’s, 177 n 4, 
192 ft 8, 412 n 1, 603 « 2. 

MoghaTs, the, 80, 103 ft 3. See under 
the Mnghuls. 

Mongir, town of, 468. 

Mongol dynasty of China, the, 863 

ftl. 

Mongols, the. See under the Mng^juls. 
Monorpour, fortress :of, 93 n 1. 

Moon, Splitting of the, .nliracle per- 
. formed by Mnhammad, 110 n 4. 
Moradabad, in Rohilkund, 364 n 4. 
Moradabad District, N.-W. Provinces, 

• 646 ft 6. 

Moro, a peacock, 602 and ft -8. 

M ofeambique, 454 n 7. 

Moses of the Scriptures, 372 and ft. 3, 

' 873 ft. 

Mosul, capital of Mesopotamia, 61 n 
6, 394 n 6, 624 n 8. 

Muaiy'yidU-l Mulk Sinjari, Khw aja. — 
one of the Amirs of the Ghori dy- 
nasty, 74 and n 1, 77 « 1, 80. 

Jfft' nZls, name of the seventh an'ow 
in the game of maisir, 369 » 1. 


Mn'allaqit, the, seven well-known 
poems of the Jahiliyat, 99 n 6, 109 

Mn'amm^, enigma, 466 » 7, 605 and 

n 

Mu'awiyah, first Ehalifah of the 
House of TJmaiyyah, 167 n 2, 158 «, 

Mu‘a®am, K^waja, one of the Amirs 
of Humoyun, 663. 

Mu'azzin, the crier of the hour of 
■prayer, 472 and n 6, 600 and a 9, 

601 ft. 

Mulaiyyin, a book on the Hauifite 
Theology, 450 and ft 7. 

Mubarak, Malik, one of the Amirs of 
Sulfcan Jala1u-d-Din Khilji, 233. 

Mubaraklbld, a city on the Jamna, 
898 and ft 7. 

Mubarak Kabir, Malik,— one of the 
Amirs of the Tu^laq ShSbi dy- 
nasty, 842 and li 1 

Mubarak ^lin, son of Sultan ‘Allu-d- 
Din Khilji 272, 278. See Sultan 
Qntbn-d-Din Mubarak §hah, 

Mubarak Khan Aul^adi, of the Auhadi 
family of Baiana, SS" 

Mubarak Khan, son of Bahadur Nlhir, 
one of the Amirs of the Piruz Shahi 
dynasty, 360 and ft 6, 

Mubarak KhSn Luhani, Malik,— one 
of the Amirs of Sultan Bublul Lodi 
409, 413 and ft 12. 

Mubarak Khan, son of Malik llaju, 
one of the Amirs of the Piruz Shahi 

[ dynasty, 349. 

I Mubarak Khan. Governor of Sambal, 
contemporary of Sultan Ijinsain 
Sharqi of Jannpur, 406 » 3. 

Mubarak Kotwal, one of the Amirs of 
the Saiyyid dynasty, 398. 


Indess. 


Mubarak of- Nagotj ghai]*, father pf 
ghaikli Abu-1-Fa?l ‘AUaml, 421, 
616. 

Mnbarakpur, 398. 

Mubarak Qaranqal, Malik, asaumes 
the title of Mubarak Stab as ruler 
of Jaunpur, 860 and « 1. 

Mubarak §bah son of Sulfan ‘Allu-d* 
Din Khilji. *See under Sulfcan 
QuJbu-d-Din Khilli. 

Mubarak Sliah, bo» of Sultan Buhlul 
Lodi, 409. 

Mubarak Shah,.. Bop of Masnad-i-'Ali 
Khi?r Khan, of ine Saiyyid dynasty 
of Dihli, 10 n 2, '607, 381 and » 3, 
382, 383, 384, -885 and « 3, 386, 387, 
388 and n 2, 889, 890, 391, 392, 393, 
89 4 , 395, 396, 398, 400 and n, 403. 

Mubarak SliSh, Sultanu-sh-Sharq, 
Qaranqal, ruler of Jaunpur, 360 and 
n 1, 361, 363. 

UvioTok an historical work by 

Yaijya ibu Ahmad Sirhindi, 10 n 2, 
67 and n 2. See under Tanih-i- 
Mubarak Shaht. 

Mubariz Khan, one of the great Amirs 
of the-lfiraz ghahi dynasty, 375. 

Mub^riz, -Malik, one of the Amirs of 
Mubarak Shah of the Saiyyid dy- 
nasty, 384. 

Mubariz Khan, son of Kisjam Khan 
Sur, ascends the throne with the 
title of Muhammad ‘Adil or more 
commonly ‘AdlT, 495 and n 4, 535 
and vn 6 and 7, 686. See under 
‘Adli. 

Mubashir Chap, Islam Khan, the 
7nzTr, one of the Amirs of the 
Firuz ShaliT dynasty, 344, 345. 
See also under Islam Khan 


ci 

Mubashslni*, one of the Sirdars of 
Sultan ‘Alan-d-DIn Khilji, 273, 

Muhin, a commentary by Shai kh 
Zainu-d-Din on the Mubaiyyin 
[q. V.), 450 and n 7. 

Mufarrih Sultani, Malik, governor of 
Gujrnt under Sultan Firoz Shah, 
334 and n 3, 337, 346. See under 
Parhatu-1- M nlk. 

Mufiz, AI -, — the man in charge of the 
arrows in the game of maisir, 369 
n 1. 

Mufti, a law officer who gives fatwqs 
or legal decisions, 317 and n 6. 

Muj^aildit, for Ummu~^aildit, a 
thorny tree, 650 and n 1, 624 n 1. 

Muyhaiyyir, variable as applied to the 
pulse, 533 n. 

Mughals, the. See under the Mughuls. 

Mug^irah ibn al-Ahnaf Yezdibali or 
Yezdezoah, ancestor of Imam 
Bu^firi, 6 » 3. 

Mu^ig of Hansi, QazI, one of the 
most learned men of the time of 
Sultan Jalala-d-Din IQiiljl, 245. 

Mugbnu fi-sharhi-l~Mujaz, Sadidi'a 
commentary on the Mfljaz in Medi- 
cine, 31 n, 320 n. 

Mughul Boad from Agra to Allahabad, 
486 n 6. 

Mu^ulpur, popular name of the town 
of ^iyaspur, 236. 

Mugfuls, the, 125 and » 3, 120 and n 
1, 129 n 2, 132, 145 n 2, 186, 187, 
188, 190 « 2, 192, 196 and n 1, 205 
» 2j 207, 220, 222, 236, 249, 250 and 
n 5, 251, 262, 254, 256, 258,261, 
264, 292, 293, 305 n 8, 323, 328, 
335, 369, 365 « 8, 441, 454, 463, 464, 
469, 471, 474, 486 n 6, 503, 513, 552, 
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6S8, g^rS n 1. 502, 593 and n 9, 618 

-n 1. 

MahajirTn, *the, — Mocban MusUhis 
who emigtated with Mn^ammad, 
216, 216 n. 

Muhammad, the Prophet, 2 n 6, 3 Tin 
4 and 6, 4, 12 n 1, 18 n 1, 46 H 5, 
57, 59 and nn 2 and 4, 74 n 2, 97 
n 4, 105 and n 2, 106 nn 1 and 5, 
110 nn 1, 3 and 4, 111 n, 139 « 5. 
147 » 3, 149 tt, 156 n 5, 158 nl, 
194, 201 n 2, 207, 216 n, 254, 292 
n 6, 303 n 4, 368 n 1, 369 n 3, 376, 
412 n 1, 420 n 8. 446 n 5, 473, 474, 
480, 488 n 5, 490 n 6, 605 n 6, 619 
and n 4, 672, 577 », 585 » 10, 
689, 696, 602 n 7, 622 and n 3, 
626 n 1, 627 and n 3, 631 n 1, 633, 
636. 

Muhammad ibn *Ahdn-llah ibn hl- 
IJasan ibn ibn ‘All ibn 

Abi Talib, 74 n 2. 

Maljanimad ibn ‘Abdu-f-^amad, one 
of the Amirs of the Ghaznivide 
dynasty, 44. 

■Mubammad ‘Adil, commonly known 
as ‘AdlT, of the Afghan Sur dynasty 
of Bihll, 495, 636. Sec under 
Mnbariz Khan, Son of Nizam Khan 
Sur and also under ‘Adli. 

Muhammad ‘Adil, of the Tughlaq 
Shahi dynasty, 274. Seo under 
Muhammad ibn Tughlaq Shah and 
also under Malik Pakhrn-d-Din 
Jfina. 

Muhammad ‘Anfi, author of the 
Jdmi‘‘U.~l-flihayijt and Tazkiratu eh.. 
^u‘ara, 220, See Muhammad TJfi. 

Muhammad ‘Aziz, Mulla, one of the 
Amirs of Humfiyun, 460 and n 1. 


Mufidirinlad of Badnon, Saiyyid, one 
of the Maliks of Snlftan Piroz 
336 and n 6, 

Muhammad Bahadur, Snljan of Kor, 
656 and n 3. See'Khizr ^an, soil 
of Muhammad Khan Gautia. 

Miihamin;.d Bakhtvar Ghuri, Malik, 
one of the Generals and slaves of 
Saltan Mu‘izza-d-Din Muhammad 
Sam, 81 and n 2, 82, 83 and nn 2 
and 3, 84 and n, 85 and hi, 86. 
See the next. 

Muhammad Bakhtvar toilji, Malik, 
81 n 2. Same as the above (g. v.). 

Muhammad BSqi Mnjlisi, author of 
the ^ayatu-l-Qulnh, 110 n $. 

Muhammad, son of BihirKhan. SultSn 
of Qanauj and the eastern districts, 
contemporary of Sultan Ibrihim 
Lodi, 443. Same as the next (g. v). 

Muhammad, son of DaryS Khiin 
Luhani, Snltln of Bihar, originally 
oiillcd Bihar Khan ot Bahadur 
giin, 435 and n 7, 436, 468, 469. 
Same as the above (g. «.). 

Muhammad Parmnli, ghai^, known 
as Kala Bhar, nephew of Sultan 
Buhlul Lodi, 411 n 2, 413 n 13, 
414. 

Muhammad G3ians of Gwaliar, Shaikh, 
contemporary of Babar, 448, 459. 

Muhammad, son of Sultan Ghiyasu»d» 
Din Balban, 187, 190 n 2, 205 and 
n 2, 213. Called the 
Rnznrg, the Khan-i-Ghftzi. the 
Khan-i-Shabid and Qsiati-i-Mulk, 

Mnlinmmad ^orl, popular name of 
Sultan Mu‘izzu-d-Dm Muhammad 
Sam, who is also known as Shiha- 
bu-d-Din Ghori. 65 n 2. 
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JfH^amiriad GoknltaBh. oh© of the 

Mnbammad KhSn Shhrafu-d-Din 

1 Amira of Babar, 441. 

U^IT Taklu, Faafr of Snlt.an 1 

i Miiliaininad ibnu-I-IJiisan, the famooB 

Muhammad Mirza of Khurasan. 669 1 

lariBoonaulfc, W « 1. 

and n 6. i 

I Ma^ammad ^lasau of Ifpahan^ Mii'za, 

Muhammad Khan Sur, assumes the ^ 

r— the poet knowu as 68^ n. 

title of Sulj^an Jalalu-d-Bin as f 

Maliammad Hamayun Mirza, euu of 

governor of Bangala, 552. j 

BIbar, 4S9, 442, 444, 445, 8eo 

Muhammad J^an Sur, governor of 

Hnder Humayua, 

the country of Chaund, 468, 469. 

1 Mol^ammad HnmSyan Padighlh, 

Muhammad Khan Taklu, Fazir of 

Emperor of HiaduatSii, 450, 451, 

Saltan Muhammad Mirza, ruler of 

463, 454,47,2,500, 603, 629, 569, 

Khurasan. 569 and n 6, 

590, 608 aud n 6. See the above 

Muhammad Khan, sou of Zirak Khin, 

aad also under Humiyun. 

Governor of Samnna under the 

Mulpiinmad, son of Ildighiz and his 

Saiyyid dynasty, 397. 

BuooeBBor as Atabak of Agarbaijan, 

Muhammad 3|hwarnzm ghah, Sulj^an, 

168 n 3. 

of the Khwarazm ghahi dynasty of j 

Muljammad Eh5n Anbadi, ruler of 

Khurasan, 7l and n 7. | 

Baiana, contemporary of Mubarak 

MuF..aminadLodI, Sttljan, Bonof SuljtTm 1 

gliah of the dynasty of the Saiyy ids, 

Sikandar Lodi, 444, 471 » 1. See 1 

886, 887 and « 4. 

; also under Mabmud Lodi. 1 

Mn^anninad ^an, son of FIroz 

Mnliammad, younger son of Salt;5n [ 

ghih Tughlaq, 824, 336, 837. See 

Mahmud of Ghaznin. 29, 33, 34, 44, 

Na§iru*d-Din Muhammad ghiiii, and 

46 and nn 2 and 3, 46, 47 n 3. 

also Mnlj^amiHad Shah. 

Muhammad ibn Mabmud, the Khnl| 

Mul^ammad Khan Gauria, thornier of 

feudatory of Kiishmandi, nnole of 

Kor, contempovaiy of 'Adli, 666, 

1 Muhammad Bn^tyir, 81 to 2. 

556. 

1 Mubammad, eon of Sultjln Maa'ud ibn 

Mnbammad Elian Kaki. flaji, one of 

Mahmud Ghaznawl. 44 and to 1. 

the Amirs of Eumiyfin, 678, 681, 

Muhammad Mngaif»ur Vazir, one of 

Y . 686, 

1 the Amirs of the Firuz Shahi 

Mabammad Khan of Kfigor, contem- 

dynasty, 351. 

porary of SxilSSn Sikandar Lodi, 423 

Muhammad pur ‘Aziz,. Mulla, one of 

and n 11. 

the Amirs of Humayun, 46(> n 1 . 

Muhammad Khan., grandson of Sultan 

; Mubammad Qandabari, Eiji, the 

Na|ini-d-Din of M&lwa, contempor- 

Historian, 300 TO 3. 

ary of Snljau Sikandar Lodi, 423, 

Mubammad ibn Qasim as-guqafi, the 

424 and «. 6. 

conqueror and first governor of 

Mubammad Khan Salu, one of the 

Sind, 11 and u 3, 12 to 2, 13 to aud 

Amirs of Humayuu,618and»7,619. 

TO 1*186 TO 6. 






■Miiijiammad ibnu-l-QaBim - ibhn-I- 
Munabbih, governor of Sindh, 36 
» 10 . 

Muhammad Sam, founder of the 
^ori dynasty of India, 10 n 2, 74, 
76, 89. See Ma‘izza-d-Din Muljiam- 
mad Sam. 

.Muljammad Shah, Mix*, leader of a 
bund of robbers in the reign of 
Snltan ‘Alnu-d-DIn Khilji, 262, 263. 
Mubaramad Shah, of the Mu^al dy- 
nasty of Dihli, 26 n 6. 

Maliamrnad Shah I., son of Ahmad 
iiiah, Suljan of Gnjarat, 357 n 3. 
Mnbaramad Sliah ibn-i-Farid Khan, 
of the Saiyyid dynasty of Dihli, 
896, 897, 398, 899 and « 7. 
Mubamtnad §li5h, son of Sultan Firuz 
^hah, of the Tughlaq §halil dynasty 
of Dihli, 337, 338, 341, 342, 343, 
844, 34? and im 2 and 8, 346. 
See under Muljammad Khan. 
Muhammad gliah, son of Maljmud 
Sharqi, Snljati of Jaunpur, 403 and 
n 8, 404 and n and n 2. 

Muljammad, sou of Sal.tan Sikandar 
Lodi, 444, 471 n 1 See also under 
Mabmud. 

Mubammad Sullan Mirza, Khwajn. 
one of the Amirs of Babar, 437, 
438, 440, -444, 458, 462, 463, 464, 
574. 

Mubammad Tu^laq Shah, Snltan, 87 
n 1, 269 n 6, 271 and n 6. See the 
next. 

Mubammad, son of Tuj^laq ghah, 
the second of the Tn^laq ghahi 
. dynasty of Dihli, 290, 297 n, 301 
, 309, 315, 318, 321, 322, 323 and 
ft 8, 327, 329 ft 2, 331. See under 


Munammad ‘Adil and also under 
Ulugh Khait. 

Mubammad Tartaq, the Mughal, of 
the royal house of Khurasan, con- 
temporary . of Sultan ‘Alau-drOin 
Khilji, 260 and n 10, 252 and n 2. 
Mubammad Ufi of Merv, author of a 
Taskira, 33 and » 1. See Mubam- 
mad ‘Aufi. 

Mubamniad Yabya, 602. 

Muljammad Yamin, Sultan, the ruler 
of Khurasan, 99 n 4, 188 n 1. 
Mubammad Yarg^ari, Mulli, one of 
the Amirs of Humayun, 460 n 1. 
Mubammad Zaitun the Afghan, one 
of the Af^n Amirs of Biibar, 445. 

I Muljammad Zaman Mirza ibn-i- 
Badi‘u-z-Zamun Mirafi ibn-i-Sultau 
Mnsain Mirza, contemporary - of 
Humayun, 461, 452, 466, 468, 46>1. 
Mubammadabad, the town of Nagar- 
kot, 381. 

Miibammadabad, a city built by 
Sultan , Muhammad ghahibu Firoz 
§hah, 346, .347. 

Muhammadans, the, 271 « 6, 302 n 2, 
412 n 1,. ' 416 445 ft 6, 488 » 5, 

623 ft 6, 635 n 6. Seie also under 
the Mahometans and the Muslimsi 
Muhamra, for Mufcmara. See gjii- 
hab-i-Mutmara, the poet, 99 and 

ft 2. 

Muhar or Muhur, a coin, 806 and 
ftl. 

Muljarram, annual ceremonies of the, 
623 and « 1, 

Muhazzab,^ — or 

Muhazzabu-d-Diti Nijsarau-I-Mulk, 
Khwiija, Wazir of Sultan Ra}?iyab, 
12Q, 123' ft 3,. 124. 
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Muhra-i’-Mar, the "Bezoar stone called 
in Arabic Hajaru-l-Ifaiyyah, 117 
ni. 

Muhur or Muhar, a coin, 306 and n 1. 

Muid Jajarmi, one of the poets of the 
time of Sultan JalSlu-d-Din Khilp. 
24g. 

Mu'id of Tarkhan, author of a Ttxrkish 
romance on the lores of Wamiq 
and ‘Azra, 40 n 1. 

Mu'in Waig, Maulana, 690. 

Mu‘imi*d-Dm Ohightl, ^waja, a 
famons saint, 70 and n 2. See 
under Mu'inu-l-Ijlaqq. 

Mulnu-d-DIn ^asan 0hi|hti, Khwaia. 
70 n 2. See the above. 

Mu'mu-d-DIn, §hai^, grandson of 
Manlana Mn'in Wai/„ Qa?i of Lahor 
under Humayun, 590. 

Mu'inu-l-^aqq zra-d-Din AimTrl, 
Khwaia. 430. Same as Ma‘inu-d- 
Din OhishtT, {q. t>.), 

Mu'inu-l-Mulk Miran §adr, 395. See 
under Miran §adr lSaib-i-‘Ar?-i- 
Hamalik. 

Muir’s Life of Mahomet, 97 n 4, 105 
n 2 , 149 n, 216 n. 

Mn'izzi palace, the Kilfighpri palace 
iq. v,}, on the banka of the Jumna, 
231. 

Mtt'izzi Sultans, those of the slaves 
of Sulpn Mn‘izzn-d-Din Sam who 
attained sovereignty, 87 n 5. 

Mu'izziyeh Kings, the Amirs of 
Sultan Mu'izzu-d-Din Sara Ghuri. 
87,90. 

Mu‘izza-d-Din Abu-l-IJaris Sinjar, 
65 n 8. See under Sinjar. 

Mu‘izzu*d-Din Bahram Shah, son of 
Sultan Shamsu-d-Diu lyal-timish, 

■ 14 ' 
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121 and n 4. 122, 128 and n 2, 
124, 186. 

Mu'izzu-d-Din Kaiqubad, Sultan, ibn 
Sultan Nasiru-d-Din ibn SultSn 
Ghiylsu-d-Din Balban, 220 and 
» 2, 221 and n 3, 222, 223 and n 1, 
224, 226, 227, 228 and n 4, 229, 
246. See. also under Kaiqubad. 

.Mu‘izzn-d-Din Muhammad Sam 
Ghuri, well-known under the title 
of Sukan Shihabu-d-Din Ghuri. 
10 n 2, 63, 64 and n 3, 66 and 
n 2, 66 n 2, 67 and n, 69, 71, 72, 
73 and n 2, 74, 75, 76, 77 and w.t 
1 and 3, 78, 79, 80, 81, 83 n 8, 85, 
86, 89, 90. 

Mn‘izza-d-Din Toghral, Governor of 
Lakhnanti, 186. See under Tugh- 
ral. 

Mujahid ^In, one of the Amirs of 
*Adli, of the Afghavi Sur dynasty, 
557. 

Mu'jamu-l-Bulddn of YSqut, a Geo- 
graphical Dictionary, 8 n 2, 263 n, 
476 n 5. 

Mujavmaf, hollow or weak, SOI and 
TO 1. 

Mujaa, a work on medicine, 6 to 3, 
31 TO. See under al-Muahnl. 

Mujil, the man in charge of the arrows 
in the game of vnaisir, 369 to 1. 

Mnjiru-d-Din Aburija, Malik, one of 
the Amirs of Sult.an Muljammad 
Tn^laq Shah, 305. 

Mu‘jizah, a miracle performed by a 
prophet, 626 to. 

Mvjtahid, highest title among Muslim 
divines, 636 to 2. 

Mvjtas-i-musamman, a kind of metre, 
607 to . 


Mukabir, a sfcabbora disputant, 614 
and n 6. 

Mnkhdlafat, opposition, 576 n 5. 

Makh1i§, a servaiib of Malik B’akhrn. 
d-Din Silahdar (g. r.), 308, 

Mukblis brother of Sultan 

Ibrahim Shah Sharqi, of Jaunpur, 
386 and n 7. 

Mii,khta?ar, of Sa'da-d-Din at-Tafta-. 
ziini, 428 n 3. 

MuMita?? Khan, brother of Sultan 
Ibraldm Shah Sharqi of Jaunpur, 
386 and n 7, 

Mulaliidah, the, a sect of Muslim 
heretics, 73 n 2. See the next. 

Mulbidali, the, another name of the 
Butiui sect of Shi'ah Muslims, 22 
w 3, See the above. 

Mulhi Muhammad ‘Aziz, one of the i 
Amirs of Hinnnyun, 460 and n 1, | 

Midmul, the bodkin or style for ap- ! 
plying kuhlf 153 n 8. 

Multan, 12, 19 and n 5, 20 and n 4, 
21, 28, 29, 44, GO, 66 and nn 2, 3 
and 6, 69, 79 n 3, 80 and n 1, 87, 
90, 96, 98 and n 2, 120 and n 8, 

' 128 and « 1, 129, 130, 132, 133 n 
and n 2, 187, 188, 189 to 1, 190 to 2, 
197, 198, 199, 208, 213, 217, 219, 
220 and 7i 2, 221, 222, 226. 229. 232, 
233, 236, 244, 247 and and to 4, 
248, 249, 252, 284, 292, 293, 297,’ 
298, 304;, S28, 336, 343, 352. 353 
and TO 8, 355, 358, 362, 363, 376, 
387, 388, 389 and toto 2 and 4, 300, 
392, 398, 399, 402, 427, 464, 543. 

Multan river, tl>e, 29. 

Multanis, the, 804. 

Muminpur, fort of, otherv-ise called 
Patirai, on the Ganges, 218. 


Muner, town of, 82 and to 1. Also 
written ManSr. 

Mnn'im Khan, ghan-i-Khfinan, one 
of the great Amirs of Hnmayiin, 

562, 665, 567 and to 2, 591, 

Mwixif, one of the high officers of 
the State, 497. 

MuntnMahu-t-Tawdrm of Bndionl, 
11 and TO 1, 332, 442, 447, 473, 497, 
546, 579, 610, 632. 

MuntaMiahu.t-Tawdnkh of Haran ibu 
Muhammad al.|a,aki ash-Sliirazi. 

llTOl. 

Maqaddasa, a title of the town of 
Ij, 476. 

Muqaddasi, the Arab Geographer, 
217 TO 2. 

Muqaddamzdda, a slave borit in the 
house, 334 and to 1. 

Muqaddam-zada of Kabul, 601. 

Muqum-i-Salman, in the desert of 
Avzljari between Buahire and 
Shiraz, 672 n 1. 

Muqarrab Khan, title of Muqarrabu-h 
Mulk, one of the Maliks of the 
Firiiz Shlhi dynasty, 848 and to 7, 
349, 350 and to 3, 851, 354. 

Muqarrabu-l-Mulk, Malik, 346, 848. 
See the above. 

Mnqbil, the servant of Khwaja-i- 
Jahan of Giijrat, 313. 

Muqbil Malik, one of the re- 

tainers of Mubarak Shah of the 
Saiyyid dynasty of DihIT, 386. 

Muqim Harawi, Khwaja, Diwan of 
the household of Babar, 9 to 2, 63 to. 
holder of a qit;, 396 n 2. 

Murad, Shah, son of Shah Tahmasp 
of Persia, 572, 573 and to 1, 575, 
576 . 
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Murajjab, A1-, — a title of the month 
of Eajab, 441 n 2. 

Mui'sad, son of gjiaddad ibn. ‘Ad, a 
king of tho ancient Arabs, 263 n. 
Mttrta?a, the chosen, a title of *Ali ibn 
Abi Tabb, 74, 629 and «. 5. 

Miisa al-Hadi, the ‘ Abbaside Elhallf ah. 


Mustaniir billab, the ‘Abbaside Kh ali- 
fah of Baghdad. 88 n3, 94 «, 2, 811 
ni. 

Mnstung, village in the neighbour, 
hood of Quetta, 567 n 9. 

Mutaraffiz-i‘^dU, a fanatical heretic, 
626 and a 4. 

Ma‘tasim billah, eighth ghalifah of 
the House of ‘Abbas, 57l n 2. 

Mutflwival of Sa'da-d-Din at-Tafta- 
z5ni, 428 and n 3, 

Ma‘ta?id bi-llnhi Abu Bakr ibnu-1- 
Mustakfi bi-IIahi, sixth of the 
‘Abbasi Khnlifahs in Egypt, 327 


Mu§‘ab, a traditionist, 18 n 1. 

Musbaly name of the sixth arrow lu 
the game of maisir, 369 n 1. 

Mu?haf, meanings of the word, 615 «, 5, 

Mnsh.tan'ik of Yaqiit, a Geographical 
work, 16 n 6. 

Musk, notes on, 1/2 «. 2, 

Mugla saMitct ‘^1 meaning of the ex. 
pression, 296 n 2. 

Muslim ib/iu-l-Walid, a poet of the 
Court of Harunu-r-Sas^id, 74 n 2. 

Muslim theologians, 614 n 2. 

Muslims, the, 83, 120, 143 n 3, 160 
% 4, 176 n, 191 and n 3, 194 and 
nn 4 and 5, 204, 235, 256 n 4, 361, 
368 n 1, 377, 386 n 3, 387, 393, 395, 
428 n 4, 432, 477, 4S3, 509 n 5, 
614, 522 and n 6, 660, 665 and n 1, 
676 n 6, 577 n, 600 n 9, 602 n 7, 
603 n 6, 625 n 5, 626 and n 6, 636 
n 2. See also under tho Muham- 
madans and the Mahometans, 

Mustafa, the Prophet Muliammad, 69, 
74, 475. 

Musjafa Farmall, one oi tne Afghan 
Amirs of Hindustan, 444. 

Mustafaabad, ‘pargana of, 596. 

Mustakfi bi-Ilabi Abu-r-Eab? Sulei- 
man, third of the ‘Abbasi Khalifahs 
in Egypt, 327 7i. 6. 


Mnthra or Mhhurh, a sacred town of 
the Hindus, 24 n 6. 

Mutmara. See Shihab-i-Mutmara, 
the Poet. 

Mnttra, llistriot of, 184 n 1, 866 n. 
Mnttra, town of, in the Do5b, 377 


Mnwazzini, Mania HusSmu-d-Din, 
author of a commentary on the 
Miftdhu4-‘ Ultim, 428 n 2. 

Mtt’yad Beg, one of the Amirs of 
Humiiyun, 574. 

Musjaffai’, Malik, Governor of Gujrnt 
under Sultan Mubammad Tughlaq 
Shah, 314, 

Mn?.affiir Khan, nephew of Shaikh 
‘Ali ruler of Kabul, 389, 390, 392. 

Mnp-ffar Shah of Gujrlt, contem- 
porary of the Firuz Shahi dynasty. 


Muzaffarnagar District, 378 n 1. 
Mu'zam, KhwajS, one of the Amlra 
of Humayun, 566. 
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N. 

Naliadwip, another name of Nadiya, 
old capital of Bengal, 82 n 4. 

Nabih, of the tribe of Qnraigh, killea 
at the battle of Badr, 74 « 2. 

N^ar Dev, Rai, Governor of Arankal 
under Sultan ‘Alau-d-Din Ehilll. 
266 and n 4. 

Nadim, foster-brother of Hnmayun, 
664 and nn 8 and 9. 

Nadiri-i-Samarqandi, Manlana, one of 
the poets of the time of Hnmayun, 
611, 612, 618, 616 and n 2. 

Nadiya, once the capital of Bengal, 

81 TO 2, 82 n 4 Called also Nudiya. 

Nafakdtu-l-Uns of Manlana 'Abdn-r- 
Ratiman Jam!, 270 and to 4, 609 to 6. 

Mafa'iau^l-Ma'asir, Lives of the Poets, 
616 TO 4, 618 TO 6. 

Najia, name of the fourth arrow in 
the game of matair, 869 n 1 

JiTafa, the soul, X'94 to 2, 145 to 1. 

NafaU‘l-‘Aql, the reason or discrimi- 
nating faculty, 145 to 1. 

Nafau'hidaydt, the breath of life, 145 

TOl. 

Kafau-n-2J'at,iqah, the reasoping facul- 
ty, 146 TO 1. 

Nagar Gott, fortress of, 20 » 5. ' See 
Nagar Kot. 

Nagar Kot, fortress of, 20 n 6, 831, 
341, 842, 495. Also called Bbim- 
nagar and Kot Kaugra. 

Naganr, — or 

No got, city of, 124, 129, 180, 261, 
357 TO 3, 379 and to 1, 423, 425, 477, 
663. 

NahSr Pii., nephew of Himun Baqqal, 
,the Hindu General of 'Adli, 653 
TOTO 5 and 6. 


Naharwala, a city of Gnjrat, called 
also-Patan or Pattan, 28 and to 2, 
71 and n 8, 89, 256 and n 4. 282, 

Nahid, name of the planet Venns in 
Persian, 138 and « 8. 

Nahir, a Hindu General in the service 
of Sultan Mas'ud ibn Mahmud Ghaz- 
nawi, 36 and to 9. 

Nahadn, Mars and Saturn as thp two 
stars of ill omen, 217 to 6. 

Nahv (Tuhfa) Taju-l-Mnlk, one of 
the Maliks of Kh'?^' Khan of the 
Saiyyid dynasty of Dihli, 376 and 
TO 2. 

Nai, fortress of, 63 to, 64 toto 1 and 8. 

Ndib of the hands, 286 to 1 . 

Naib-i-Sf^hzdda, Malik Sadhu Nidir 
(a-'v.), 878. 

Naib Malik, — or 

Naibn-1-Mnlk Kafur, title of Malik 
Manik, the slave of Sulfcan ‘Alau-d- 
Din Khilji, 261 and n 7, 252, 256, 
265 and TOTO 1 and 6, 267, 268, 271 
TO 6, 272, 27 8 and « 1. Called 
also Bazar Dinar!. 

Nails, Paring of, 139 to 6. 

Nariman, one of the heroes of the 
ShShndma, 35 to 2, 72. 

Naisan or Nisan, first month of the 
JeWish year, 108 n 4. 

Najam-i-Sani. Sea Najm-i-Slni. 

No/atro-rijRafiAid of Badaoni, 611 and 
n 2, ^ and n 3. 

Najm, An-, the Pleiades, 630 n 4. 

Nairn Shah, one of the Amirs of 
Shah Isma'il §iafawi of Persia, 570. 

Najm-i-Awwal, one of the Amirs of 
§hah Isma'il Safawi of Persia, 570 
and to 5. 
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C?ajm-i-§ani Tsfahani, one of • the 
Amirs of Shah Isma'il §afawi of 
Persia) 570 n 6. 

Najmn-d-Din, Saiyyid, regent of 
Malik Sikandar of Labor {q. v.), 
390. 

Najmn-d-Din Abu nakr. the 9adm-l- 
Mulk, TTnair of Snltln ‘Alan-d-Din 
Mas‘ud Shah of the Shamsiyah 
dynasty) 124. 

Najmu-d-Din IJasan, Shni^, 270 n B. 
Same as the famous poet Mir 
IJasan Dihlavi (g. «.). 

Najmn-d-Din ‘TJmar bin ‘AIT Qa7/wim, 
author of the Shamsiyah, 427 n 1. 

Na^shab, fortress of, in 'Khurasan. 
570. Otherwise called Kash. 

Vdma-i-Khirad Afx-a of Badaoni, 96 
and n 6. 

Na'mat j^atun, wife of Qatb Khan 
Lodi (q. u.)) 423 and n 2. 

Na'mat Enauli, — or 

Na‘niatn-lllh Ensuli, Mir Saiyyid, 
one of the poets and learned men 
of the time of Tslem §hah Sur, 633 
and n 7, 634 and n 4. 

Nami, son of Mnliammad, son of 
Sultan Mahmud Ghaznawi. 47 and 
n 3. 

Nanda, the Raja of Kfilinjar, contem- 
porary of Sultan Maijmud Ghaz- 
nawi, 25, 26. 

Nandana, a city on the mountains of 
Balntth, 22 and n 5 , 128 and n 3. 

Nandanpoar, 128 n 8. Same as 
Nandana (g. u.l. 

Naqir, the small groove on the date 
stone, 496 a 10. 

NaqqdrUj a kind of drums, 143 n 2. 

Nagfik, ornamental figures, 588 n 4. 


cisi 

Naq^hand, a weaver of KamMshs 
adorned with figures, 688 n 4. 

Naqshband, Khwaja Bahau-d-Din, of 
BokjhSra. a famous saint, 588 n 4. 

Naqshbandi, Khwaja ^awind, con- 
temporary of Babar, 446. 

Naqshbandi School; the, 588 n 4, 

Naqshbandi Shai^s, the followers of 
the renowned saint Owaja Baha- 
u-d-Din Naqshband of BoMiara, 
588 n 4. 

Narain, town of, on the banks of the 
river Barsnti, 69 and n 4. 

Naran-Koe, town of, 86 n 4. 

Narbada river, the, 617 n 9. 

Narcissus, notes on, 373 and n 3. 

Ndrdin, a perfume, 146 n 6. 

Narela, a place in the neighbourhood 
of Dihli, 21 n 4. 

Nargis or Narjis, the poet’s narcissus, 
373 n 3. 

Nnrkila, town of, 186 and n 4. 

Narma Stiirin, the Mughal, brother 
of Qntlngh j^waja (g. v.), 305. 

Narnali, District ofj 86 and n 4. 

Narnaul, in the province of Miwat, 
365 n 8. See the two next. 

Narnol, capital city of the district of 
Miwat, 129 n 2, 365 and n 8, 396, 
466. 

Narnul, district and town of, 365, 
466. See the two above. 

Narsingh, Eai, 861 « 2. See Eai 
Harsingh. 

Ndrwan. the tree called Gulndr, 172 
and n 3. 

Narwar, fortress of, a dependency of 
Malwa, 129 n 4, 180 and u 1, 422 
and 3 and 5. 

Narwar, Sarkar of, 1 30 n 1. 
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a fcown of ghnrasin. called 
also Haldishab. 570 n 7. 

Na‘^ La'daar, the Chariot or the 
four stars composing the body of 
the Great Bear, 108 n 2. 

Na?Tb Khan Xaghuchi, — or 
lfa?ib ^an one of the 

Amirs of the Afghan Sur dynasty 
of Dihli, 542, 593. 

^a^ib Shtih. Governor of Bani^la, 
contemporary of gh ir Shah and 
Hnmayun, 457. 

IS a^ibin, a town of Mesopotamia, 61 
n 5. 

NdniMu-t-TawdriM of Lisann-l-Mulk, 
154 a 8. 

Ka§Tr Khan Af^an, one of the Amirs 
of the Afghan Sur dynasty, 592. 
Na?ir Khan Luliani, one of the Gene- 
rals of Snljan Ibrahim Lodi, 484, 
444, 446 and n 1. 

Na§irabad, in the , Jodhpnr State, 
Eijpafcana, 879 » 1. 

Najiri, a poet of the time of Sol^n 
ghamsa-d-Din lyaltimish, 92. 
NSsirn-d-Din Abo-l-Khair ‘Abdu-llah 
Baisawi, Qazi, 6 « 4. See under 
Bairawi, 

Ha§ira-d-Din Alimad Khntta, Shaikn. 

samamed Ganjbaldafih. 367 n 3, 
Na?ira-d-Dln Bxighra Kh»n. Snlfcan, 
son of Sulfean CftLiycsa-d-Din Bal- 
ban, 135 and n and n 1, 186, 187, 
218, 219, 220 n 2, 221 « 3, 222, 223 
and n 1, 224. 

Na?ira-d-Dm Bnghrn Kh an, 219 «1. 

See Tfa?ira-d-Din Bng^ra Khan. 
Nasiru-d-Din Ohiragh-i-Dihli, Shai kh. 
contemporary of Sulfcan Piroz S^ah 
Tughlaq, 322, 323. 


Na?im-d-Din ip^nsain, the Amlr-i- 
Siiikar, one of the Maliks of Sultan 
Mn‘izza-d-Din Muhammad Sam 
Ghuri, 74 «. 1. 

Na§ira-d-Dia Patli, Snlfan, 

314. See Isma'n Path, 

Na§ira-d-Din Khnsrii Khln. the 
favourite of Snlt.an Qntbn-d-Din 
Kh ilji, 290. See Kh nsru Kh an 
Ptasan Barawar baeha. 

i?a?ira-d.Ditt of Lakhnanti, Snlfcan, 
cotitemporary of Sulfcan Gh iyasn-d- 
Din Tughlaq ghah, 299. 

Nl|ini-d-DlE Mahmud I., Suipn, sor 
of Snljan ghamsn-d-Bin lyaltimish , 
81, 126 a 3. 

Ha9irn-d-Din Mahmud II., Sultan, 
son of Snlfcan ghamsn-d-Din lyal- 
timiaj[, of the Slave dynasty, 124, 
125, 126 and n 3, 127 and n 1, 
134, 185 n and n 1, 136, 139, 187. 

Nasini-d-Din Mahmud ghah, ihn-i- 
Mubammad ghah, of the Piruz 
ghiihi dynasty, 348, SSO n S. See 
nndei' Mahmud ghah. 

Nosiru-d-Din of Malwa, Snljnn, con- 
temporary of the Lodi dynasty of 
Dihli, 423, 424. 

Na?ira d-Din Mnhammad Hnmiyun 
Padishah-i-Ghazi. 451, 650. See 
under Humfiyun. 

Ka?ira-d-Din Muhammad ghah, son 
of Sultan ilfiroz gj[iah Tnghlaq, 324, 
337. See under Muhammad Sh ah. 

Nfi§iru*d-Dia Muhammad Shah, Sul- 
tan, 361. See Tatar Khan, son of 
^afar K-han. 

Nasirn-d-Diu Mnhammad, Malik, son 
of Shamaa-d-Din lyaltimish, 87 
and n 2. 
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Na^iru-d-BIn JTnsrat Shah, son of 
Fat^ Khan, son of Snlj^n Firoz 
Shah, 350. See under Nn§rat Shah 
Na§ira-d-Dm Qabachah, Snl.tan of 
Sind, one of the slaves of Salman 
Mn'izza-d-Dm Sam ^url, V9 and 
» 3, 80, 88 and n 1, 90 and n 2. 
Kasira-d-DIn, son of Shamsn-d-DTn 
Jyal-timish, 94. See under Nagirn- 
d-Din Ma],]mud. 

Na?ira-d-Din SnbnktigTii, rnler of 
Kabul and founder of the Ghazni- 
vide dynasty, 13 and n 1, 14 and 
» 1, 15. 

M?irtt-d-Dm TusI, Khwa^'a. a cele- 
brated mathemabioian and Shl'ah 
divine, 577 r 

Na§ira-l.^^aqq, a title of tings, 161, 
Na§Tra-l-Mulk ‘Idil Khan, one of 
the Maliks of the Kiraz §hahi dy- 
nasty, 354. 

Nasr-i- Ta’ir, the oouscellation Eagle, 
321 and n 3. 

Nasrain-i-falak, the constellations 
Eagle and Lyre, 630 n .1 , 

Nasrat Khan, 129 n 2. See Nusrat 
j^an, son of Fath ^an and grand- 
son of SnljAn Firuz Shah. 

Kfi^rat Khan, one of the Amirs of 
Sultan ‘Alan-d-Din Khilji, 249. See 
under Nusrat Khan Jallsari. 
Nasni-llah of Bangala, ShaiMi, uncle 
of ^iiikh ‘Alai of Baiana, 507. 

Nath, one of the Chiefs of Hind under 
Sultan M.a8‘ud ibn Mahmud Ghaz- 
nawl, 36 n 9. 

Nauhat, music played daily by a band 
at stated hours, 498 and tt 3. 

Nanroz, the greatest feast among the 
Persians, 166 » 1. 


cxi 

Naushahr, a name of the town of 
Jhaln (q. v.), 257. 

Nau^ahrn, the town of Nowshera, 
465 and n 2. 

Nanshirwan, Chosroes i., son of 
Kobad, King of Persia of the Sas- 
sanide dynasty, 46 and n 5, 162. 
Nawajil, voluntary prayers, 488 n 7, 
Nawar. wife of -al-Farazdaq, the 
famous Arab poen, 287 n 2. 

Nawasa, a name of Sukhpal, the 
grandson of Jaipal, contemporary 
of Sultan, Mahmud of ^aznin, 20 
n 4. 

Najjar ghai^ JuK or Juma'all, one of 
the court officers of Humayun, 
601 and ti 3. 

Nazarenes, the, 207. 

* Nagima-d-Din, Maulana, one of the 
Amirs of Shir Shah, of the Afghan 
Sur dynasty of Dihli, 482 and n 3. 
Nazuki Maraghi, the Poet, oontem. 
poraiy of Sultan Mu‘izzu-d-Dii 
Sam ^iiri, 75. 

Nebula of the Pleiades, 630 n 4. 
Nehroala, a city of Gnjrat, 28 w 2. 

Same as Nnharwala (g. v.). 

Nellore (Nilawar), town of, 265 n 5. 
NerimAn le Pehlevau, 35 n 2. See 
under Nariman. 

Newa.Kishore Press, 487 n 6. 

Ney, Marshal, 157 n 2. 

Ney Elias, TMm-uRa§hidi, 305, 464 
n 8. See under Elias and Ross. 
Nijim Sani (Najm-i-gani) IsfahSni, 
one of the Amirs of Shah IsmSIl 
Safawi of Persia, 57o n 5. 

NiMh, marriage contract, 622 and n 5. 
Niliwar (Nellore), town of, 265 n 5. 
Nile, the, 310, 
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Nim tree {Melia^ axadiraehta), 129 
n 2. 

Nimak, meanings of the word, 493 n 2. 

Ni'matu-llah of Baiana; Saiyyid, one 
of the learned and holy men of the 
time of Sultan Sikandar Lodi, 424 

Nimrod, 154 n 8, 207, 234. See also 
under Nimrud, 

Nimroz, territory of, 13 » 1, 29. 

Nimrud, 155 n, 176. See also nndei 
Nimrod. 

Nisan or Naisan, first month of the 
Jewish year, 108 n 4. 

Nisari Tuni, a celebrated Persian 
poet, 622. 

Nisapur, — or 

Nishapur, a town of Khnraaan. 16 a 2, 
34, 36, 42 and a 1, 43 » 1, 50 a 2, 
64 n 1, 633, 

J^fishtar, a lancet, 604. 

Nitas, Sea of, —the Black Sea, 163 
n 1. 

Mwdr, 496 n. 

Niyal Tigin Amir A^imad, treasurer 
of Sullen Mas‘ud ibn Maljmud 
Ghaznawl, 36 and aa 6, S.and 9. 

Niyazi Afghans, the, 492, 493, 495, 
497, 498, 499. 500, 608, 618, 820, 
625. 

Nigdm, a govertor, one who orders 
and directs, 612 n 1. 

Nigam, the water-carrier who rescued 
Humayun from drowning, 461 and 
71 3. • 

Nizam, a youth mentioned in the 
poetry of Manlana Nadirl-i-Samar- 
qandl (q.v.), 611. 

Nijam’s dominions, the, 299 n 3. 

Ni.i!am Astarabadl, a master in aetro- 
uomioal poetry, 621, 626 . 


Nigam Kh5n of Baiana, one of the 
Amirs of the Lodi family, 448, 445, 

Nigam Khan, son of Sulpn Buhlul 
Lodi, afterwards Sulfcan Sikandar 
Lodi, 411. 

Nigam Ehan, son of IJasan ghan Sur 
and full brother of Siiir §hi.h, 467 
n 6, 468, 495 and n 4. 

Nigam §hah Babri, ruler of the 
Dakkan, 625 and n 3, 635, 636. See 
also under Nigamu-1-Mnlk Bahri. 

Nizam Shahi dynasty of the Dakkan, 
633 n 6. 

Nizami, nom de plume of Khwaja 
Nigamu-d-Din Aljmad, author of 
the Tabaqafc-i-Akbari, 10, 46 and 
nl. 

Nigami, — or 

Nigami Ganjawi, Shaikh, the famous 
Persian poet, 96 n 1, 114 7i 2, 174 
nn 2 and 3, 269 n 5, 298 and H 4. 

Nigamu-d-Din, Malik, nephew of 
Maliku-l-Umara Kotwal of Dihli 
(g. V.), 220 and n 3. 

Nigamu-d-Din Abtnad, father of 
Maulana ‘Abda>r>Babman Jami, 
272 n 1. 

Nigamu-d-Din Ahmad, son of Khwaja 
Muqim Harawi, author of the 
Tabaqat-i-Akbari, 9 n 2, 10 7i, 45 
n 1, 62, 63 71, 669 n 6, 680 n 5, 685 
» 7 

Nigamu-d-Din Ajimad Ilias ibn Abi 
Yusuf al-Mnj;arrazi, name of the 
celebrated poet Nigami, 29S n 4. 

Nigamu-d-Din ‘Aluqa, Malik, Wazlr 
of Snl];an Mu‘izzn-d-Din Kaiqnbad 
of the Balbani dynasty, 220, 221, 
222, 224. See also under Nigamu-l- 
Mulk ‘Alaqa. 
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Nisiamn-d-Din Aiiliya, son of Ahmad 
Danyal,— the Prince of Holy men, 
71 n 2, 236 and n 2, 266 and n 1, 
267, 269 n 6, 270 and n 6, 27l nn 1 
and 4, 284, 301, 610 and ^•4, 611 n. 

Hiisartm-d-Din Beghu Malik Shah, the . 
Turkoman, contemporary of Snljan 
Mas'ud Ghaznawi, 39. 

iJi^imn-d-Din Malik Shah, the Saljuq, 
41. See under Malik Shah Sal- 

Sfi^samu-d-DIn of Ondh, Malik, one of 
the Amirs of Sultan Piroz Shah 
Tughlaq, 334. 

KTigamu-l-Anliya, 236 and n 2, Same 
as NijsSmu-d-Din Auliya (q. v.). 

Nisatnti-l-Mulk 'Aliqa, Wazir of 
Sulfcan Mu'izzu-d-DIn Kaiquhad of 
the Balbani dynasty, 222, 224, 226, 
280 n 1. See also under Nizamu-d< 
Din ‘Alaqa. 

Ni^ama-l-Mulk Bal?ri, King of the 
Dakkan, 533, 534, 625 and n 3. 
See also under Nigam Shah. 

Nijsamu-l-Mjjlk* Husain, son of Amir 
Miran, one of the Amirs of Sultan 
Firoz Shah, 333 and n 2. 

Nigamu-l-Mulk Jandi (Junaidi), Wazir 
of Suljan Shamsu-d-Dln lyal- 
timish, 90, 98, 119, 120. 

Nijsamu-l-Mnlk Jundi (Junaidi), 120. 
See the above. 

UTizamu-l-Mnlk of Karra, Malik, one 
of the Amirs of Sttl^n Muhammad 
Tughlaq Shah, 311. 

Nizam u-l-Mulk Muhaz^abu-d-Din, 
Wazir of the Shamsiyah Sultans, 
120, 122, 123 and 71 3, 124. 

JSfizamu-t-TawHnM!. of Baizawi, 10 n 3 
34 n 7, 61. 


lIizamv.~t~TawanWi of iTi^amu-d-Din 
Alimad, more commonly known as 
the ^abaqdt-i-Ak,Mri, 10 and n 3. 

Noah of the Scriptures, 61 n 6, 154 
n 2, 198 71 1. 

N6ldeke’s Beitrage sur Kewntniss der 
Poesie der alien Ardbe, 99 ti. 6. 

North‘Western Provinces of India 
218 71 3, 377 n 3, 410 n 4, 486 n 
646 nn 3, 4 and 6. 

Northern Asia, 191 ti 2. 

Northern India, 23 n 2. 

Noshaba or Nushaba, image of, 331^ 
332 71. 

Nowshera (Nanshahra), town of, 465 
and 71 2. 

Nuda BahaduV Shah, Governor of 
Sunar Qanw, contemporary of Sul- 
tan Ghiyasu-d-Din Tughlag ghah, 
299, 300 

Nudia,— 'or 

Nfidiya, old capital of Bengal, 82 and 
71 4. Called also Nadiya (qr. D.). 

Nuh and Patal, name of a place, 359. 
See also under Nuh Patal. 

Nuh ibn Lamak, Noah of the Scrip- 
tures, 164 and ti 2, 656. See also 
under Noah. ■ 

Nuh, son of Manqur, sen of Nuh 
Samani, of the dynasty of the 
Samanis, the kings of Khorasah 
and Transoziana, 14 n 1, 15 and 
71 4. 

Nuh Patal, a ford on the river Jamua, 
386. See also Nuh and Patal. 

Nnh Sipihr, one of the poetical works 
of Mir Khuaru, the famous poet of 
Dihli, 273 n 8, 274 n 1. 

Nuhani, for Duhani (q. v.), 418 n 8. 

Nuhani Af^^ans of Baiaua, 5^. 
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for Luhani (q^* 418 and 

nn 3 and 12. 

NuMlatu-d-JDahr of Dimashcp, 147 
3. 

the Book of , 302 n 2. 

^urn-d-Din ‘Abda-r*Rahni5n Jami, 
Mnlla, 32 n 2, 272 nl. See tinder 
Jami. 

Sura-d-Din Muliammad tlrfl of Merv, 
33 n 1. See under Muhammad t}fi. 

Nushaba or Noshaba, image of, 331, 
332%. 

Nusrat JalTsarl, Malik, 247. See uo- 
der Nusrat Khan Jallsarl, 

Nusrat Khan, son of Patlti j^an, son 
of Sultan Piroz Shah, 350. See 
under Nusrat Shah. 

Nusrat Khiin, son of Ghivasu-d-Dm 
Tn^laq Shah. 297. 

Nn?rat Khan Gnrgandaz, one of the 
Maliks of the PIruz ghahi and 


OohuB, father of Parysatis, wife of 
Alexander the Great, 332 n. 

Old Dihli, 366 n 1, 472. 

Oloug Beg, the royal astronomer, 
198 n 2. 

Omar Khayyam, the celebrated Poet, 
144 n 1, 474 n 1. 

Onyx, notes on, 147 n 3. 

Oodypur, called also Udhafar, town 
of, 12, 13 71. 

Oozhuky, Abii Mansur, 47 ■» 7- See 
under Abu Man§ur Zangi. 

Opium, notes on, 161 and n 3. 

Oriental Biographical Dictionary, 
Beale’s, 32 n 1, 38 n 1, 38 n 4, 63 n, 
54 ji 2, 55 n 3, 58 nr 5, 236 7^ 2, 


Saiyyid dynasties, 364 and to 1,. 
390, 391. 

Nu?rat Khan Jalisari, one of the 
Maliks of Suh.an ‘Alan-d Din 
^ilji, 247, 248, 249, 254, 256, 
258. 

Nusrat ^an Karkandaz, 864. See 
under Nu?rat Khan Gnrgandaz. 

Nusrat ]^an Luhani, one of the 
Generals of Snltiin Ibrahim Lodi, 
446 n 1. See nnder Na§ir Khan. 

t.nsrat !]^au Malika*sh-Sharq Mar> 
wan-i-Daulat, one of the Mahks of 
Suh.an Piroz Shah, 385 and to 1, 
376. 

Nu?rat Khukhar, Malik, one of the 
Amirs of Suit, an Maljmud of the 
Piruz Shahi dynasty, 358 to 6. 

Nu?rat Siiah, Sultan, son of Patlji 
Khan, son of Sultiin Piroz Shah 
Tu^laq, 860, 361, 352, 864, 859. 


297 71, 298 to a, 332 to 2, 339 to 4, 
607 TO 2, 533 TOTO 1 and 6, 571 to 9, 
584 TO and to 3, 633 to 1. 

Oriental Froverhs, Koebnck’s, 67 to 2, 
58to1, 218 to 2, 244 TO 6, 301 to 3. 

Orientals, the, 147 to 1. 

Orissa, 125 to 3, 299 to 2, 471 and to 8, 
564 

Osbaks, the. See under the Ozbaks. 

Osborn’s Islam under the A7-ahs, 157 
TO 2. 

Osru^na, a town beyond Samarqand 
in Transoxiana, 69 to 1. 

Oudh, 81, 87, 98, 125, 131, 222 and to 
3, 236, 239, 243, 311, 312, 329 to 2, 
334, 349, 415. 
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Owl, the,— the type of iH-omen, 58 « Oxyarfces, father of Eoxana, wife of 

1, 157 and n 1, 191 » 3. Alexander the Great, 331 n 10. 

Oxus, the, 15 » 5, 23 « 1, 27 »n 1 and Ozbaks, the, a tribe of the Turks, 570, 

2, 61 n 5. See also under the 582, and n 7, 592 and n 9, 627 and 

Jai^un and the Jibun. n 7. See the Osbats. 


P. 

abandh ^ahrak,— or | Tanjib, the, 78 and » 3, 90, 123 217 


'ibandh Khazak. one of the Amirs 
of Islem Shah, of the Afghan Sur 
dynasty of Oihli, 495 and n 5. 

Padham, town of, 377. 

Padmawati, name of a place, 329. 

Padzalir, the Bezoar stone, called 
JSajarvrl-Haiyydh, 118 n. 

Vdik or Paik, a rnnner, 302 and n3. 

Pak Patan, — or 

Pak Fattan, the town of Ajudhan, 
133 n, 335 n 1, 362 n 2, 363 n, 520 
n lb. 

Pakhdwaj, a large kind of dmm, 657 
and n 3. 

Palam, tow& of, 311, 351 and n 10. 

Palhanpur, for the town of llahpnr, 
410 » 3. 

Palmer’s Qitr’oa, 194 n 4^ 216 n, 372 
n 1, 619 n 7. 

Palwal, township of, 547 and » 5. 

Pan, or betel, 303 ». 

Panehana river, the, — ^in Magadh, 82 

« 1 . 

Panduah, town of, 325 n 3, 329, 
andus, family of the, 293 n 5. 

Paneali, town of, 81 a 4. 

Panipat,— or 

Panipath, town of, 21 n 4, 343, 351 
352, 354, 366 and n 3, 391, 440' 
408, 592, a 9, 609 « 6. 


388, 389 n 2, 391, 437 n 8, 446, 
462, 464, 466 » 6, 491, 492, 498, 
605, 518, 520, 623, 530, 634, 642, 
643, 659, 590 n 5, 694, 696, 598 w 
10, 601. 

Panj Bhaiya, or the five brothers, Amirs 

of the Afghan Sur dynasty of Dihl]^ 
644,647. 

Panjgah, town of, 622. 

Panj Oanj, one of the poetical works 
of Mir Khn sru. the fanaons poet of 
Dihli, 269 n 5. 

Panjnad river, the, 66 n 3. 

Panna, town and district of, 416 n 6, 
417 and nn 5, 6 and 7, 433 » 3. 

Pantar, township of, 659 and n 7, 
560. 

Panwars, the,— a clan of the Eajputs, 
384 and n 3. 

Parafc, the star Oanopns, 152 n 6. 

Param Talao, name of a place, 329. 

Parama Dev, one of the Eajas of 
Hindustan at the time of Mahmud 
of Ghaznin’s invasion, 29 n. 

Parbati, the, — a tribntary of the 
Ghamhal river, 385 n 3. 

Paarihan Dev, Rai, contemporary of 
Sulgin Piroz Shah Tughlaq, 329 
and » 9. 

Paring of nails, 139 n 5. 
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Paris, 67 » 1, 223 » 1, 265 m 5, 272 n, 
ZllnS. 

Parshadar, for Parahawar (g. v.), 691 
■» 4. 

Parshawar, taltiag-place of, 591 and 
n 4. 

Par-shawara, original name of the 
town of Peshawar, 48 a 5. 

Parshilr, the modem Peshawar, 48 
and n 5, 66 and n 6. 

Parysatig, wife of Alexander the 
Great, 332 n. 

Pashaia, town of, 583 and n 3. 

Patal, town of, 359. 

Fatal, a mat, 618 n 2. 

Patan or Pattan, a city cf Gnjerat, 
anciently called Naharwala, 28 and 
U 2, 71 and » 3. 

Patan-i-Panjab, the same as Pak 
Patan or Ajudhan, 133 n, 520. 

Fdtar or Patur, a dancing girl, 332 n 
S, 496 and n 4. 

Patar, name of a place, 559 n 7. 

Fathdn Kings of Dehli, Thomas’s, 64 
» 3, 77 « 2, 83 n 3, 87 nn 1 and 6, 
88 n 1, 91 » 5, 210 n 1, 126 n 3, 
135 n 1, 269 «» 1 and 2, 307 n, 310 
n 2, 311 n 4, 325 n 1, 326 n, 327 n 6, 
337 w 4, 344 n 7, 345 n 4, 346 n 5, 
347 n. 3, 351 nn 4, 9 and 11, 352 
71 2, 359 n 4, 366 1 and 4, 399 

n, 7, 400 n 1 , 556 a 5, 618 74.1. 

Pathna, for the town of Panna, 4l7 
n 5. 

Pathura, Eai, Governor of Ajuiir, 
contemporary of Saltan Mn'izzu-d- 
Din Muhammad Sim ^uri, 69, 70, 
257 and n 3. 

Patiala, town of, 99 n 3, 134 n 4. See 
the next. 


Patiali, town in Aliganj iahsil Btah 
District, N.-W. Provinces, 81 and 
n 4, 185 and n 1, 218 and n 8, 413 
and 7! 10. See the above. 

Patitah, town of, 81 ti 4. 

Patna, town of, 82 74 1, 415 and n 3, 
416, 417, 74 5, 470, 471, 485. 

Patna, for the town of Thatta, 408 n 7. 

Patta, name of a place, 416 n 6. 

Pattan or Patan, a city of Gujerafc, 
28 and H 2, 7l and n 3. 

Pattan of the Panjab, the same as 
Pak Pattan or Ajudhan, 520 and 
n 2. 

Patur ov PStar, a dancing girl, 332 
74 6, 496 and n 4. 

Patur hazi, a kind of entertainment, 
332 and 74 5. 

Pavet de Conrteille, Dictionnaire 
Turh-Orienial, 91 v, 1, 215 7474 I 
and 5, 240 u 6, 250 w 6, 258 74 5, 
259 74 1, 292 74 3, 313 71 3, 325 n 2, 
853 74 1, 354 74 7, 424 74 3, 439 7474 4 
and 7 , 440 71, 464 74 6, 468 74 2, 494 
74 7, 497 74 1, 543 74 1, 668 74 6, 669 
nn 5 and 6, 574 74 6, 678 74 9, 680 
74 5, 592 74 5, 59G n 6. 

Payak, for the town of Prayag (g. v.}, 
415 74 5, 

Pdyils, a runner, 302 74 3. 

Perceval. See nnder Canasin de Per- 
ceval. 

Persia, 33 74 1, 46 74 5, 119 74 5, 141 
74 4, 209 74 3, 233, 421, 618 74 1. 

Persian Game of Chess, 103 74 '!, 
115 74 , 479 74 7. 

j Persian Grammar, Platt’s, 546 74 1. 

Persiair ‘Iraq, 30 74 1. 

Persians, the, 35 74 2, 43 74 1, 93 71 4, 

I 104 74 3, 109 74 4, 166 n 1, 170 74, 


175 n, 198 n 2, 230 n 4, 263 n 6, 
280 Ji 3, 476 % 5. 

PeirAco-Latinum Lexicon^ Vtiller’s, 
440 71 . 

Pertab, Eli, one of the Maliks of 
the Saiyyid dynasty of Dihll, 401 
» 2 . 

Perthas, son of Gaz the son of Japhet, 
61 71 5. 

Peshawar, 18, 48 ti 5, 66 n 6, 128 n 3. 
Philosophers, Four kinds of, 181 

71 2. 

Phtsnicians, the, 104 n 2. 

Phthisis, 319 and n 4, 320 n. 

Pilband, a stratagem in the game of 
(Jhess, 114 71 2. 

Pind Diidan ghfm tahsU, Jhilam Dis- 
trict, Panjab, 437 nS. 

Pindar Hiilji, Malik, called Qadr 
Khan, one of the Amirs of Snljan 
Muljammad Tnghlaq §h5h, 302. 
Pingalf the Science of Music, 332 and 
71 4,' 

Piiigala, — or 

Pingalauaga, the inventor .of Hindu 
Prosody, 333 7i 4. 

PIr Mnljammad, Mirza, grandson of 
the great Timur, King of Khurasan 
and Mawarii-an-Hahr, 352, 363, 355, 

358 716 . 

Pir Muhammad Khan, Governor of 
Baikh, contemporary of HumayQn, 
681, 582. 

Pir Eos^han, name of Biiyazid Ansai’I, 
I’ouTKior of a .Sufi sect, 58 n 5. 

Plriiliii, a ford on the river Ganges, 
377 aixl n 1. 

Pn-au, one of the companions, of 
.Afrasyab, in the Shizh-ndma of 
Pirdausi, 180 n 2. 


Pirey, Governor of ^aznm, 14 7, 1, 
Pismns, the Tyrrhenian, inventor of 
the rostrum, 29 n 5. 

Pithora, Eui, 257 and n 3. See un-^er 
Kai Pathura of Ajmir. 

Piydda-i^asli or original pawn, at 
Chess, 114 n 2. 

Plague, bubonic, 524 and n 1. 

Plato, 181 n 2, 620 71 7, 

Platt’s Gulistdn, 187 ti 2. 

Platt’s Persian Grammar, 546 n 1. 
Pleiades, the, 198 and n 2, 367 n 3, 
630 and n 4. 

I Pliny, 23 ti 3, 24 to 6, 394 n S. 

Polo, game of, 417 n 8. 

Pompeii, 119 ri 5, 

PonI, town of, 384 n 1, 

Portugal, 643. 

Portuguese, the, 454 n 7. 

Postln, a sheepskin coat, 617 and 71 4 
6.18 n 1. 

Prayag, the ancient pame of Allah- 
abad, 415 and n S. 

Prayer, five stated times of, 147 
n.2. 

Prinsep’s Indian Antiquities, 18 n 1. 
Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, 539 n 5, 

Proenesie, oracle of, 412 to 1. 
Proldgomines d>Ibn jadldiin, do 
■ Slane’s, 161 n 4, 157 to 1, 181 n 2, 
191 TO 2, 217 TO 5, 244 71 6. 

I Proldgomines des Tables Aatronomiques 
' d.’Oloug Beg, 198 n 2. 

Prosody, Banking’s Blemenis of Arabic 
and Persian, 607 n. 

Prowerhia Ara6i47TO, Preytag’s, 157 TO 1, 

468 to 3, 607 to 3, 580 « 1. 

Proverbs, Roebuck’s, 57 to 2, 68 to 1 
218 n 2, 244 n 6, 301 n 3. 
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Puranmal, son of Silhadl, one of tho 
Chiefs of Rai Sen, contemporary 
of Sher Shah. 475, 476 and n 3. 
Purifications enjoined by Muham- 
madan la-w, 603 n 2. 

PushaTcdl , — or 

PushMl, the rainy season in Turkl, 


Psalms, Book of, 486 n 4. 

Ptolemy, 364 n 4, 382 n 4. 

P-ufak or Tufak, a long tube for 
throwing balls, 159 n 2. 

Puhi, a ford on the Eavl, 383 and 


Piijd of the Hindus, 484 n 1- 
Punjab. See under the Panjab. 
Pulaq-Suriq, name of a place, 569 
and « 8. 

Purunas, the, 293 n 6, 


Pnttyaly, for the township of Baitali 
on the banks oi the Ganges, 360 


Qabiil Qiw5mu-1-Mulk, Malik, one of 
the Amirs of Sultan Muhammad 
Tughlaq §liah, 304, 816. 

Qabiil Sar&ordadar, Malik, one of the 
Amirs of Sultan Firoz ghah Tngli- 
laq, 328 and n 1. 

Qabul Toraband, Malik, one of the 
Amirs of Sultan Firoz Shah Tugji- 
laq, 328 n 1. 

Qabulpura, a quai'ter of Badaon, 


Qaan, title originally given to the 
supreme sovereign of the Moguls, 
145 n 2. 

Qaan-i-Mnlk, title of Sultan Muljam- 
mad, son of Sultan Ghiyasu-d-Din 
Balban, 187, 189 and * 1, 217, 
Qaaui, the famous Persian poet, 253 


Qalfffl, a tunic worn by men, 120 


Qaba Khan Gang, one of the Amirs 
of Humayun, 597. 

Qahaq, a gourd in Turki, 621 n 4, 
623 and n 1. 

Qdbaq andazi, the game of, 621 » 6. 
See the next. 

Qabaq hdzi, a game of the ancient 
Torkomiins, who used to hang up 
a wooden gourd as a mark for 
archery, 621 n 4. See also the 
above. 

Qabiil, Malik, Governor of Badiion 
under Sultan Firoz Shah Tughlaq, 
335. 

Qabul Khallfati, Malik, 315. 


Qadan Khan, or Qadr Khun, son of 
Sultan Mahmud lOiiljl of Miilwa, 
399 n 1. 

Qadar Khan. King of Turkistau, 
169 n. 

Qadir Khsin, tho son of Mahmud Kh an 
of Kalpi, one of the Amirs of tho 
Firoz Shahi and Saiyyid dynasties, 
376,386. 

Qadir bi-llahi Ahu-l-'Abbas, Ahmad 
ibn Islpiq ibn al-Muqtadir, Kh.alil'ah 
of the House of ‘Abbas, 17 and 
n 2, 29 and n 2. 

Qadiri, the Persian poet, 485, 
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yaclr lOirm, boh of Suljjan J^lalu-d- 
Din iOiilji, 281, 244, 247 m and 
n 5. 

Qadr ^an, son of Sultan Mahmud 
^iljl of Miilwa, 399 and % 1. . 

Qadr ^iln, Malik Pindar Khilil, the 
ruler of LakhnautI, one of the 
Amirs of Sultin Muhammad Tu gh - 
laq Shrill, 302* 308. 

Qaf, Koh-i-, a fabulous , mountain 
round the world, 485. 

Qdfiyah, the rhyme, a term of Pro- 
sody, 141 n 3, 607 and n 3. 

Qa’im, A1 — , the promised Mahdi, 

571 n 2. 

Qairawan, the ancient Gyrene, in the 
province of Tunis, 167 and «• 4. 

Qai§ar or Oaisar, 145 and n 2. 

Qaizuran, probably al-KIiaizuran. a 
cemetery at Baghdad, 69 n 1. 

Qalandars, a sect of derveshes, 284, 

235. 

Qalij Khan, son-in-law of Changiz 
Khan, 230. 

Q&Uj, a sword in Turkl,. 230 and n 4. 

Qulj, modification of the word ydlJj 
(g. 'll.), 230 and n 4. 

Qamaru-d-Din Qiran-i-Timiir Khan, 
one of the Maliks of the Shamsiyah 
dynasty of Dihli, 125 n 4. 

Qambar Diwiina, one of the Amirs of 
Humayun, 597, 698, 599, 600. 

Qumiorgha, a hunting ground in Turki, 

258 71 5. ' 

the Arabic Dictionary of 
Piruzilbridi, 176 n 1, 182 w 4. 

Qanaj. Kamo as the town of Qanauj ‘ 

k.v.). 

Qaiuuij or Qanaj, tho Hindu capital 
of Northern India, 23 and wa 2 
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and. 4, 24, 25 n 4, 70, 114 n 2, 125,' 
812, 329 n 2, 346, 347, 348. 360, 
361, 362, 363, 364, 404 and w 5, 
409, 413, 431 and n 4, 434, 443, 
444, 452, 463, 472, 540, 568 7i 6, 
See Qannaaj, 

Qanauj, river of, 463. 

Qanauj, Sarkar of, 410 n 4, 638. 

Qandahar, 16 n 3, 17, 453, 455, 456, 
462, 466, 560, 567 and n 9, 568, 
569, 573 and n. 1, 674, 676, 578, 
588 and n 6, 590, 591. 

Qannauj. See under Qanauj. 

QumiUy a Geographical work, 14 « 3, 
17 n 4, 

Qdnun Ji-t-Tihh, a work on medi- 
cine by the celebrated Ibn SIna 
(Avicenna), 533 and » 1. 

Qarfibog, one of the Amirs of Mubarak 
Shah of the Saiyyid dynasty of 
Dihli, 285, 290. 

Qaracha Beg, the Governor of Qan* 
dahfir, contemporary of Humilyun, 
360 and n 2. S(.!o also under 

Quracha and Qarracha Khan. 

Qaracha j^an, 560 n 2. Same as tho 
above (g.u.). 

Qarachal, another name of the moun- 
tain of Himachal (g. u.), 307 and 
n 4. See also the next. 

Qarajal, the mountain of, 307 n 3, 
308 71 1. See the above. 

Qara giita (Cathay), 71 n 7, 103 
» 3 . 

Qaramit,ah, heretical sect of the, 22 
nZ. 

QarSqash, Malik, oue of tho Amiry 
of the ^amsiyah dynasty, 123, 

Qara Qurchi, one of the Amirs of 
Babar, 441. 
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Qar^an, Naib of tlie King of Khura 
sin, contemporay of Salfan Muliatn 
mad Tnglilaq Shah, 320. 

<Qara, an nncerfcaiu period of time 
442 and m 1. 

Qarracha ^an, contemporary of 
Humayun, 586. See under Qaraoha 
Beg and QurScha Khan. 

Qarun, the Korah of the Scriptures, 
249. 

Qashan, a district and, toAvn of Persian 
‘Iraq, 30 ix 1. 

QasMah^ a form of poem, 608 and 

nS. 

Qasim , ^lusain Sultan Usheg, one of 
the Amirs of Humayun, 463. 

Quaim KfiM. Maulfma, otherwise 
known as Miyan Kfill Kabuli, one 
of the poets of the time of Humfi- 
yun, 6l7j 584 and nn 1 and 3, 
601. 

Qnsira Sanbali; Malik, one of the 
Amirs of the Lodi dynasty of Dihli, 
431 n 4, 443. 

Qa?r Ba^, a palace in Dihli, 126 n. 3, 

Qa§r»i-Safed, a palace in Dihli, 82 
n 2, 188. 

l^assl, called also Saqif, founder of 
the Arab tribe of Saqif, 12 it 1. 

Qatar dt-i-Naism, converted into 

pearls, 108 » 4. 

Qazdar, an Amir of the Ghaznavide 
dynasty, 48 and nn 3 and 4. 

Qdzl, an officer of justice under the 
-Shdr, 610 n. 

Qfwi-i-Qharkh, tho planet Jupiter, 
3i)8 and a 3. 

Qazi of the heavens, tho planet 
Jupiter, 368 and a 3. 

of lS[i^,a}jiir satirised, 633, 


Qazi *Abid, one of the poets of the' 
reign of Sultan Plruz Shah Tughlaq, 
341 and n 2. 

Qazi Asir, contemporary of Sultan 
Ghiyasu-d-Din Balban, 317. 

Qazi Bai?5wi, author of the Anwdru-U 
Tamil and the Ni^mn-t-TawdriM, 
6 and n 4, 34, 45, 52, 62, 63. See 
also under Baizawi. 

Qazi IJamid of Bal^, a celebrated 
writer and poet, 76 and a 1. 

Qttzi Khan. i?Iiau-d-Din, a court officer 
of Sul,(;an Muhiirak Shah of the 
Saiyyid dynasty, 288, 289, 290. 

Qazi Mughis of Hansi, one of the poets 
of the reign of Snl.t,an Jalalu-d-Dia 
Khilji, 245. 

Qazi Urdu, of Sultan Jalalu-d-Din 
Khilji. 234. 

Qazwini, author of tho Asdru-l-Bildd 
and the ‘Ajd’ibu~l-Maildtiqat, 27 
n 4, 28 n, 79 n 2, 178 n 4. 

Qiblah, the direction in which Mus-* 
Hms turn in prayer, 368 n 1, 618 n. 

Qiddfy, arrows used for gambling, 
369 a, 1. 

Qidam, explanation of the term, 
1 a 4, 153 n- 7.' 

Qiran, Malik, — or 

Qiran-LTimiir gian, otherwise called 
Timur ^an Qara Beg, one of the 
Shamsiyah Malika, 12,5 and a 4. 

Qirdnu-H-Sa'dain, a celebrated poem 
by Mir Khuaru, the famous poet 
of Dihli, 135 n, 221 and R 2, 222 
and n 1, 223 and n. 

Qiaa^u-l-Anhiya, Lives of the Pro- 
phets, 2^5 a 3. 

Qista-i~8aldmdn loa Absdl of Mauh'na 
JamI, 272 n 1, 
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Qil\ a diatrietj 898 n 
Qii'ah, a term of . Prosody, expl^a- 
fcion of , 608 and 11 .3 
Qijfmir, fcte thin pellicle which covers 
the date-stone, 496 n 10. 

Qifrdn, exudation from species of 
mountain pines, 182 and n 4. 

Qiit'am, the stay or support of any- 
thing, 614 n 1. 

Qiwam Khan, one of the Maliks of 
ghizr Khan, the first of the Saiyyid 
dynasty, 364, 375, 380. 
Qiwamu-d-Din Khndawandzada, one 
of the Amirs of Sultan Muhammad 
Tnghlaq §hah, 314, 

Qiwamu-l-Mulk Malik Qabul or 
Maqbul, one of the Amtrs of Sulfan 
Mul^ammad Tughlaq Shah, 304, 315, 
Qiyamu-l-Mulk, one of the Maliks of 
SulJian Ma‘izzu-d-Din Kaiqubad 
Balbani, 220, 224. 

Qizil Bash, the,— or 
Qizilbashes, Bed-caps, 48 n 2, 480, 
670, 672 and n 8, 673, 674, 676, 
676, 578, 592 n 9, 627 n 7. 

Qoraish, tribe of. See under Quraish. 
Qubbatn-1-IsIiim, a title of the city 
of Multan, 133 n 2. 

Qubul Naib Vazir, the Khan-i-Jahan, 
one of the Maliks of Sultan Piroz 
Shah Tu^laq, 324. 

QudsI, Mir Husain of Karbala, tbe 
poet, 623 and n 6. 

Qneen-consort of Humayun, 568. See 
ijamida Banu Begam. 

Quetta, 867 n 9, 

Quicksilver, called Ahu-l-Arwdfy, 340 
n 2. 

iidl, centre of an army in Turki, 439 
«■ 4. Called also 
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Qaiinj or OgJic, notes on, 49 n 2. 
Qulzum, the Ocean, 167. 

Qurapha Khan, contemporary of 
Humayun, 681 and n 9. See also 
under Qaraoha Beg and Qarracha 
Khan. 

Quraish or Qoraish, tribe of, 2 n 5, 

• 110 n 4, 287 n 2. 

Qur’an, the, 2 na 2, 3 and 4, 3 nn 1 
and 7, 4- and nn 1 and 2, 6 and 
«. 1, 6 nn 1, 2 and 4, 18n 1. 28 n 1, 
80 n 1, 61, 68 i» 4, 63 a 2, 102 and 
71 4, 108 n 2, 110 u 4, 113 n 1, 115 
n 2, 126 n 3, 127, 128 n, 143 n 8, 
144 n 2, 147 « 2, 160 nn 1 and 8, 
JSSn andnl, 169 n 6, 176 n 4, 
183 n 2, 191 n 1, 194 nn, 1 and 4, 
201 » 2, 207 nn 1 and 4, 212 n 7, 
216 71, 218 n 2, 219 n 3, 261 ti 6, 
262 n, 279 n, 288, 292 n 6, 811, 
319 n 1, 321 n 5. 331, 833, 356 n 4, 
368 n 1, 309 n 1, 372 nn 1, 2 and 3, 
878 It, 392 n 6, 412 n 1, 429 n 6, 
446 and n 6, 449 n 7, 450, 481 n 9, 
485 7i7t 2 and 8, 486 n 3, 610 and 
ft 6, 611 and n 5, 614, 515, 610, 
617 7t 8, 619 n 7, 622 n 6, 624 7t 3, 
632 7t 6, 547 n 14, 666 n 6, 668 n 3, 
677 Tt, 579 and n 6, 596 ti 1, 008 
n 6, 615 and n 5, 632 n 1. 

Qur’an, seven manzils or divisions of 
the. 6 71 1. 

QwrcM, armed soldier in Turki, 216 
71 3. 

Qurra Qumar, one of the Maliks of 
the Khilji dynasty, 291, 293, 295. 
Qurto.o, an armed soldier, 215 and 
71 3. 

Qurunn-h-Suihhul, a poison, !7ri « : 1 , 
' QatdSj the Tibetan yah, 543 » 1, 
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Khan, one of the Amirs of the 
Saiyyid dynasty, 401 n 2. 

Qutb Kh an, one of the Amirs of the 
Wall of Bangala, contemporary of 
§hlr Khan SiLr (g. v.) 470. 

Qntb Khan of Itawah, one of the 
Amurs of the Lodi family, 443. 

Qnth Khan Lodi, consin of Snlj^n 
Bnhlul Lodi, 403 n 7, 404 and nn 2 
and 5, 405, 406, 407, 409 and n 7, 
423 and n 2. 

Qntb Kh an Naib, one of the Amirs of 
Shir Shah, 476, 486, 488, 489, 490. 

Qnfcb Kh an, son of Shir Kha n Snr 
(q. V.), 457, 463, 472, 

Qn^b Minar of Dehli, called after 
Qutbn-d-Din TTshi (q. v.), 123 n 6. 

Qutbfyah Amirs, the Malika of Snljan 
Qntbu-d-Din Aibak (q. «,), 90. 

Qutbn-d-DIn Aibak or Ibnk, Snlfcan, 
slave and adopted son of Sultan 
Mu*izzu-d-DIn ^uri, 70, 72, 77 
and » 3, 78 and n 3, 79 and » 3, 
so, 81 and n 2, 82 and n 2, 86, 87, 
88 » 1, 89, 90. 

Qntba-d'Din Bakhtyar tJshi, Khw 5|a- 
i-Khwaiasran. a famous saint, 
known as Ka‘ki, 92 and n 2, 123 
and n 5. 

Qntbn-d-Din Qasan, Malik, one of 
the Amirs of the ShamsTyah dy- 
nasty, 1J4. 

Qutbtt-d-Din l^nsain ibn *Ali Ghuri. 
one of the Shamsiyah 123 

n3. 

Qn.tbn-d-DTn tfaak. See under Qntbn- 
d-Din Aibak. 

Qutbn-d-Din Lak-b akhsh. or hesbnrer 
of laks!, a name of Sultiu Qutbu-d- 
Ittii Aibak, 77 and » 4, 


Qa£ba-d-Bitt M^miid bin Mohammad 
Bizi, author of the ^rA-i-j^Tw- 
aiyaJi, 427 n 1. 

Qn£bn-d-Din Mnbirak ghah, Sul^n, 
son of Snlpn 'Alin-d-Dm jailji, 
of the Khilji dynasty of Dihli, 27 S» 
274 and n 1, 275, 282, 283, 2&4, 
289, 290, 291, 296 and » 3, 297. 

QnJbn-d-Din ghah, the son and suc- 
cessor of Mnl;ammad Shah I, son 
of Ahmad Shah, Snl^in of Gnjarita 
357 » 3, 

Qnthu-d-Din, Saiyyid, Shaikhn-I- 
Islam of DifaH under the gham- 
siyah SnljSns, 123 and n S, 132. 

Qnfcbn-d-Din, eldest son of Sultan 
Shamsn-d-Din lyal-timi^, 98. 

Qi^bn-d-Din tTshi, Khwa^a. the 
famona saint, 92 and n 2, 123 and 
n 5. 

Qutba-l-‘ATam Shaikh Kuknu-l-Haqq 
QnraishI, Shaikhn-l-lslam under 
Sa1{^ Muhammad ghah, 

304 and »4. 

Qulbn-l-Mashayii^i.l.‘I^m, Shaikh 
Sharafn-d-Din Munlri, a famous 
saint, 416 and ft 13. 

Qntln^ Khan, one of the Amirs of 
the dynasty of Sultan Shamsu-d- 
Din lyal-Mmish, 131, 132 and n4. 

Qutlngh Khan, one of the Maliks el 
Sultan Muhammad Tughlati Shrih 
309,311,312,313, 

Qutlngh Khi-n. Malik Pazlu-llah 
Bal^i, one of the Amirs of the 
Piruz ShabI dynasty, 351 and n 2. 

Qntln^ J^an the Vazir, Qizi 
Samii‘u-d-Din, one of the Amirs of 
Sultan Husain Sharql of Jaunpur, 
106,107. 
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jfh B3iwaTa, the Mn^ul King of 
Etnriwin, ^)5. See also under 
Qatlnq Khwaja. 

Qntlnq Khan, brother’s son of Salman 
‘Alan-d-Din Khilj?. 259, 


Qnthiq Khwaia. the son of Bna, the 
King of Khnriisan. and 
lOwaran-n.-Nahr, contemporary of 
^l^n 'Alan-d-Din Khilp. 250 and 
» 1,258, 305. 


Ba^matn-llahi Iqhil Khan, one of the 
Amirs of Islem Shah of the Af^n 
Snr dynasty, 527. 

£ShM, akind of flower, 142 n 3. 

Bibo, a Hindu mythological monster 
and in Astronomy the ascending 
node, 163 a 2. 

Eai, the ancient Bhf^s, a district 
and town of Persian ‘Iriq, 30 and 
Hi, 35, 73 pi. 

Kai-i-Baiyan, title of Bandhol, the 
nnole of Khnsril Khan Bsrawar> 
bacha, 290. 

Bai of BaianasT, the contemporary of 
Snllan Piroz Shah Tnghlaq, 329. 

Bai of Dholpiir, the contemporary of 
the Lodls, 410, 419. 

Bai of Gwaliar, the contemporary of 
the Saiyyids, 381, 384, 398, 

Bais of Jajnagar, the, 329 a 6, ~ 

Bai of Satgarh, the contemporary of 
Snl^ Firoz Shah. 329 and n 5. 

Bai of Serin%ar, for Eii Sir (g. r.). 


Maeea of the Korih-Westent Provinces 
of India, Elliott’s, 122 n 1, 312 n 7, 
384 « 3, 408 » 1,415 a. 

Badah, for Boh, a name of Afghanis- 
tan, 466 ■» 5, 493 n 6. 

Badhanpur, a city of Gnjerat, 28 « 2, 

71 « 3. 

Badif, in Persian prosody the name 
given to a syllable or word follow- 
ing the rhyme, 141 n 3 

Badif, in Prosody aletter of prolonga- 
tion before the raud, 607 and n 4. 

Bafi'n-d-Din Safawi of Ij, Mir Saiy 
yid, Hiazrai-i-M'uqaddas, contem_ 
poraxy of Saltan Sikandar Lodi, 
445, 476 and n 5, 479, 513, 614. 

Edjizi, or heretic, a term applied to 
any of the ShPah soots, 156 n 1, 
604 and H 6, 626 n 6. 

Bafz, her^, 626 and n 6. 

Bdhdbe, a canal or aqnednct, 459 


Bahffe, for BaMbe, a canal, 459 


Bai of Telinga, the contemi|orarj of 
SnljSn Qnthn-d-Din Khilil. 286. 

Eai Bhim, the chief of Jammoo, con- 
temporary of Mnharak Shah of the 
Saiyyid dynasty, 383 and n 3. 

Eai Pufoz of JilanndT, contemporary 
of Mubarak Shah of the Saiyyid 
dynasty, 382 and nn 1 and 2, 390. 


Bahab river, the, 131 and Ii2, 231, 
251, 377, 379, 4(». 

Bahim Dad, Khwaja. one of the Amirs 
of the Lodi dynasty, 445 and n 5. 

Bahmdn, Snraiu-r — , a chapter of the 
Qnr‘an, 218 n 2. 

Bahmatu-Udhi, a term applied to a 
weaver, 527, 028 n 1. 
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Rai Jai OhaTul, Govornor of QanauJ, 
contemporary of Sultan Shihabn-d- 
Din ^ilri, 70. 

Rai Jaljin Bhati, Governor of the fort 
of Bhat at the time of Timur’s in- 
vasion, 355 and n 4. 

Rai Karan of Gujerat, contemporary 
of SuRan 'Alau-d-Din Khilji, 255, 
266. 

Rai Lakhmaniya, Lakhmia or Lak- 
minia, the mler of Nadiya, con- 
temporary of Sultan Quthu-d-DIn 
Aibak, 82 and n 5, 83 n 1. 

Rai Pathura, Governor of Ajmir, con- 
temporary of Suljiiin Mu'izzn-d-DIn 
Cihuri, 69, 70. Sbo also Riii Pithora. 

Rii Portab, one of the Amirs of tho 
Saiyyid dynasty, 401 n 2. 

Rai Pithora, 257 and n 8. See under 
Rai Pathura. 

Rai Sanlr, 360 n 3. See Rai Sir. 

Rai Sar, the Governor of Chandawar, 
contemporary of ^izr Khan of the 
Saiyyid dynasty, 377. 

Rai Sen, contemporary of Shir Shah, 
476. 

Rai Sir, the ruler of Baitiili, oontem- 
porary of tho Firuz ghahi dynasty, 
360 and n 3. 

Rai Unar, contemporary of SulJ^in 
Firoz Shah, 332 n 6. 

Rai Vikramajit of UJain, 96. 

Raiseen, for Rasain or the two towns 
ofRas, 327»1. 

Raja of Bheerbhoorn, 829 n 9. 

Kja of Dangaya (Bundelkhand), fie 
contemporary of Mu\|»mmad S^ah 
of the Mughul dynasty, 26 it 6. 

Raja of Gwaliar, the eontemporazy 
of the Lodis, 419, 432. 


Raja of Jaisalmir, the contemporary 
of Humayun, 562. 

Rajas of Jamu, 19 n 2. 

Raja of Kadba (? Garha-Katanka), 
tho contemporary of Snltan Ibra- 
him Lodi, 433 » 3. 

Raja of Mandriiyal, the contemporary 
of Saltan Sikandar Lodij 420. 

Raja of Nagarkot, the contemporary 
of Sultan FIroz Shah Tnghlaq, 331. 

Raja of Qannuj, the contemporary of 
Sultan Mahmild of Ghaznin, 26. 

Raja of Rohtas, the contemporary of 
Shir Shah, 457. 

Raja of Thatta, tho contemporary of 
Sultan Bnhlul Lodi, 408. 

Raja Dahir, contemporary of Muham- 
mad Qasim, the conqueror of Sind, 
12 n 2, 13 n. 

Raja Kansa, of Mathra, the enemy of 
Krishna, 24 n 6. 

BajS'Tarangini, an historical work in 
Sanskrit, 8 it 3, 18 % 1. 

Rajah, Malik, the Governor of Dopal- 
pur under the Saiyyid dynasty, 883 

It 11. 

Rajah Nadira, Malik, the Governor of 
Multan under the Saiyyid dynasty, 
387. 

Raj Gay, a town on the hanks of tho 
Ganj^, 404. 

Bajlwa,' a canal leading from the 
Jnmna to Hiasir, 325 n 3, 326 it. 

Eajputana, 69 n 2, 298 n 7, 379 n 1, 
419 n 3. 

Rajputs, the, 13 n, 865 n 8, 382 « 4, 
884 It 3, 397 n 1, 414 it 13. 

Raju, Malik, one of the Amirs of tho 
Flruz Shahi dynasty, 349. 

Rajuri, town of, 500. 
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Eokat Chandan, the rod Sandal, 484 
n 1. 

Riim, a Rfija of Hindustan, contem- 
porary of Sultan Mas'iid ibn Mali- 
rnucl filiaznawT, 37. 

Earn Ohand, the ruler of Bhatta, 
contemporary of the Afghan Siir 
dynasty of Dihli, 553, 554. 

Ram Chandra, the Raja of Deogarh, 
271 n 6. Same as Ram Deo 
(q.V.). 

Ram Deo, Rai of Deogir, contem- 
porary of Saltan *Alau"d-DIn Khil-iu 
237, 247 w, 251 a 7, 256. 271 » 6, 
283. See the above. 

Bdmal-i-mummman, a kind of proso- 
dial metre, 607 ». 

Earaayana, the, 8 « 2. 

Ramghar, a fortress in the province 
of Agra, 70 » 4. 

fiana, village of, 364 n 7. 

Rani, the Governor of Amarfcot, con- 
temporary of Humayun, S66. 

Rani. Sanka, one of the Amirs of the 
Lodi dynasty, 444, 445, 446, 452, 
470. 

Randhol, Rai-i-Raiyan, the uncle of 
Khnsru Khan Baiiwar, the favour- 
ite of Sulpn Qnlbu-d-Din Khilii. 
289,290. 

Eanq, a cluster of globular bells, 621 

« 2 . 

Ranking’s Elements of Arabic and 
Persian Prosody, 607 n. 

Rantanbbor,— or 

Rantanbhur, fortress of, in the pro- 
vince of Ajmir, 92 and n 4, 120 
and n 4, 129, 236, 257 and nn 1, 
3 and 7, 258, 260, 261, 262, 410, 
425, 475, 470, 486, 526, 597. 


Ran thanbhur, fortress of, 92 and n 4, 
Same as the above (g. u.). 

Ranim the Black, a slave of Sidh Pal 
(q.«.),395. 

Rio Khilii. Goyembr of the fort of 
Bhat at the time of Timur’s inva- 
sion, 355 and n 4. 

Rio Zorawar Singh, also known as 
Rapar Serf, founder of the town of 
Rapari, 377 n 5. 

Rapar Sen, 377 n 5. See the above. 
Rapari, — or 

Ripri, district and toTsm of, S77 and 
nn 4 and 5, 387, 404, 407, 413, 430. 
Baqib, name of the third arrow in 
the game of maisir, 369 n 1. 
Eaqqaf-i‘falaJc, or the dancer of the 
sky, a name of the planet Venus, 
138 » 8. 

Ras, town of, 326 n, 327 and n 1. 
Rasain, the two towns of Ras, 326 n 
.327 » 1. 

Rashid Vaxir, ]QiwIja, minister of 
the King of Khurasan, 605. 
Rashidkot, fortress of, in the northern 
hill-range of the Panjah, 498. 
Raghidu-d-Din, author of the Jizmi- 
*u-t-TawdriM, 307 n 4, 353 n 1. 
Rata, village of, 364 and n 7. 

Rathor tribe of Rajputs, the, 384 nn 
2 and 3, 

Banzatu-f-l^fq, an historical work, 
62 and TO 3,121 » 1. 

Raverty’s Tahaqat'i-NafM, 13 to 1, 
14 TOTO 1 and 2, 16 toto 1 and 2, 19 to 
2, 20 TO 2, 23 TO 1, 29 to 1, 31 to 1, 33 
TO 2, 36 TO 1, 37 TO 6, 38 toto 1 and 3, 
42 TO 3, 43 TO 8, 44 TOTO 6 and 8, 45 « 
8, 46 TO 2, 47 to 1, 49 TO 4, 50 TO 1, 55 
I TOTO 2 and 4, 60 toto 1 and 2, 62 » 
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4, 65 n 2, €6 nn 1, 2 and 6, 67 nn 1 
and 8, 69 an 2, 3 and 4, 70 nn 1 and 

3, 71 nn 1, S, 6 and 7, 72 nn 1 and 

4, 73 n 2,77 n 2,78 n 3,79 n 8, 80 

, nn 3 and 4, 81 nn 2, 3 and 4; 82 nn< 
8 and 4, 83-nn 1 and 3, 84 n andnii 

1 and 2, 86 nn 1, 2 and 4, 86 n 2, 
87 nn 1, 3 and 3, 90 nn 1 and 2, 
91 n 1, 92 n 2. 94 n 2, 95 n 8, 98 nn 

2 and 5, 120 n 6, 121 nn 5 and 7, 
.122 nn 1, 2 and 3, 123 nn 2, 3 and 
6, 124 n 3, 125 nn 3 and 4^127 ti 2, 
128 n 1, 129 n 4, 130 n 1, 181 n 4, 
132nl,135«l. 

Bivi, the, one of the five riven of the 
Panjah,23n3,67n, 128, 188, 190 
and n 2, 363 n 1, 388, 384 n, 889 
imdn2,898. 

Kami Plndi, 44 n 6. 

Mwar, y<»t of, in Sind, 12 n 2. . 
Sam, the esiential letter in the 
qfi^yahmrrbfme, 607 nn 8 and 4. 
Bijrit-i- Ali, iiMe of Saiyyid Khizr 
Khfa. the feat of the Saiyyid dy- 
nasty of Dihli, 376 and n 1; 

B3zl, relative adjective from the town 
of Kai, 30 n 1. 

BazI, Abu Bakr Muhammad ibn ZaJca- 
rlya, known as Bhazes, the famous 
physician, 30 n 1. 

BazT, Imam, 73. See under Fakhrn- 
d-Din BazT. 

Ba^iysih Eltatun. Sultan, eldest 
daughter of Sultan Shamsu-d-Dln 
lyal-timisb, 98, 119, 120 and n 8, 
121 and nn 1 and 5, 122 and nn 1 
and 2, 294 and n 5. 

Bed-caps, the, a name of the Tnrko- 
manas of Garm Sir, 48 and n 2. 
See also under the Qizil Bash. 


Bed Palace of Siri, at DihlT, 260 n 7. 

261, 269 n X . 

Bed Sea, the, 169 n 1. . 

Eedhonse, Mr,, 89 n 1. 

Eedhouse’s TurUsh Dictionary, 675 
n 1. 

Beinaud, O^ographie d’Aioulfeda, 27 
nn 1 and 2, 30 n and n 1, 34 nn 1, 
2 and 3, 36 n 2, 67 n 1, 71 n 3, 
147 n 1, 167 n 4, 265 n 6, 307 
n 4. 

Bennell, 22 n 5, 69 n 2, 80 n 1, 93 n 
and n 1, 128 n 3, 129 n 2, 186 n 6, 
326 n 3, 326 n, 327 n 3, 344 n 7, 
356 n 1, 362 n 3, 364 n 4, 380 n 2, 
382 n 2, 415 n 7, 417 n 7, 419 n 6, 
420 n 5, 423 n 6, 530 n 3. 

Bewa, town of, 417 n 7. 

Bewa State, 417 n 7. 

Bewarf, a town in the province of 
Miwat, 366 n, 537. 

Eeyy, 30 n 1. Same town aa Bai 

(a- V-). 

Bhagse, ancient name of the town of 
Bai (g. ti.), 30 n 1. 

Ehages, capital of the province of 
Rhagiana, 30 n 1. 

Bhagiana, the province of Bai in 
Persian ‘Iraq, 30 n 1. 

Bhazes, the famous physician, 30 
n 1. See nnder BuzT, Abfi Bakr 
Muhammad ibn Zakariya. 

Sheluritiuc et Frosodia dcs laiujues do 
V Orient Mundmdn, Garcin do 
Tassy, 428 n 2, 605 nn 8 and 9, 
606 n 2, 607 n 4, 608 n 3. 

BiasI, town of, 384 7t I. 

Ribdbah, the bag iu which the arrows 
wore put in tho garni! of mtrinh-, 
369 nl. 


Rib3t, a fortified station on an 
enomy^s frontier, 44 » 5, 106 
n 2. 

Biba); Amir, name of a place in 
Seistan, 48 and n 1. 

Eiohardson’s Persian Dictionary, 214 
n 2, 215 a 6. 

Bidf, a letter of prolongation before 
the rawl of a rhyme, 607 » 4. 

Big Veda, the, 293 n 6. 

Bifaty motion of a star in opposition 
to the movement in the tiermnl 
direction, 374 n 7. 

Bing of ‘AIT, possessed of m agtcH i 
properties, 505 and n6. 

Bing of Solomon, 205 n 3, 605 n 6, 
659 and n 2. 

Eishwatl, poetical name of Mir 
Saiyyid Na'mata-llah (q.v.), 633 
n 7, 684 n 4. 

Ei?wan, the door-keeper of Paradise, 
194 and n 3, 281, 601. 

Booty Citadel, the, or Shahr-i-Nan, 
on the banks of the Jnmna, 231. 

Eoebnok’s Oriental Proverls, 57 n 2, 
68 n 1, 218 n 2, 244 n 6, 301 
71 3. 

Boh, a name of Afghanistan, 466 and 
n 5, 493 and n6. ■ 

Eohilkhand, — or 

Eohilkhund, district of, known also 
as Eaithar, 185 n 2, 359 n 4, 364 
n 4. 

EohrT, town of, 659 n 6. 

Bohtak, town of, 72 n 2, 222, 351, 
364, 365, 375. 

Eohtiis, fortress of,— -in the Panjab, 
457, 466 n 6, 468, 472, 474, 493, 4i)8, 
501, 503, 592. 

Eohtils Bihilr, Sarkar of, 185 n 1. 


Eohtas Sharqi, in the ghahabad dis- 
trict of Bengal, 466 » 6. 
Eohtasgarb, in the Shahibad district 
of Bengal, 466 n 6. 

Eomans, the, 18 » 1, 76 n, 104 n 2, 
494 n 7. 

Eomans, Epistle to the, 474 n 1. 
Eomo, 119 « 6. 

Book, the castle at chess, 605 and 7»2 
Eookn ]aan, for Akat Khan the 
nephew of Sultan ‘Alan-d-Dm 
Khilji,.269 » 6. 

Eose, properties of the, 148 n 4. 
Eosenweig-Schwannau’a Diwan Hajis, 
121 » 3 . 

’Eoshian, Pir, founder of the Boshaniy- 

yah Sect (g. ».), 68 » 6. 

Eoshan Beg Koka, one of the Amirs 
of Hnmayun, 666. 

Eoshaniyyah, or ihe Enlightened, a 
§ufi sect founded by Bayazid An- 
?ari, also called Pir Eoshan, 68 
n 6. 

Boss. See under Elias and Boss. 
Rostrum, an ancient instrument of 
war, 29 » 6. 

Eoxana, wife of Alexander the Great, 
331 n 10. 

Eoyal Asiatic Society, Journal ot the, 
16»2,337il,47 7i2,69«l, 87 a 
1, 103 n 1, 109 n 4, 115 » and® 3, 
141 n 4, 330 n 7, 479 n 7, 571 
«. 2 . 

Ruhdb, a stringed instrument like a 
guitar, 367 n 5. 

Ruby, Pour kinds of, 25 « 2. 

Ruby Palace, at Dihll, 260. 

Hue; its efficacy in exorcism, 6l7 n- 1. 
Buh, the vital principle, 144 « 2, 
145 ». 
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Eiih or Rohj a aarno of AfgliMiiefcan 
466 and n 5, 493 and n 6, 620, 

Eu^iani, a learned inan of the time of 
Sultln ghamsa-d-Dm lyal-timish, 
93 and n 2. 

EuTn, a village of the dependencies of 
Lahore, 54 and n 2. 

Muju‘-i-lcauhab, an astronotnical term, 
374 n 7, See under Rij'at. 

RulA, the cheek and also the oastlo at 
chess, 605 n 2. 

Eukn Khan Afghan, one of the Amirs 
of the Sui dynasty, 698. 

Buicn-i-Yamam, the south corner of 
the Ka‘bah, 97 and n 4. 

Ruknu-d-DIn Chanda Wazir, Malik, 
one of the Amirs of the Firuz 
ghahi dynasty, 341, 342. 

Bukun^d-Din Piroz gliah, Snljan, son 
of Sultan ghamsu-d-DIn lyal- 
timish 97 , 98, 99, 113. 

Ruknu-d-DIn Ibrahim, son of Snltar 
Jalalu-d-Din Ehilil, 244, 247 and n 
and XL 5. See also under QadrKhan. 

Enknu-d-Din Quraisht, Shai kh, son of 
Shai^ Sadru-d-Din ‘Arif and 
grandson of Shaikh Bahan-d-Din 
Zakarlya, contemporary of the 
Saltans ‘Alau-d-Din and Qatbu-d- 
Dln 248 and n 2, 284, 304 

and 7t 4. 

Euknu-d-Din Tu^ral Beg, founder of 
the Saljiiqiyyah dynasty of Khora- 
san, 42 3, 61 n 6, 

Euknu-l-Ilaqq Quraishi, Shaikhn-I- 
Islam, 304 and n 4. Same as , 
Eaknu-d-DIn Qaraishi (j-. «.). 

Eum, country of, 585 n 7, 621, 


Rum, Sea of, — the Mcdicerranean, 
153»1. 

Rum, , Sultln of, -title of the Sultuna 
of Turkey, 480. 

Rumi Khan, the Artillerist of Huma- 

, yun, 456 and n 7. 

Run, a place near Lahore, 64 n 2. 

Runa, a village in Nisapur of Khgra. 
sun, 54 TO 1. 

Runi, Ahu-l-Paraj, a celohratod poet 
of the time of Saltan Ibrahim Ghaz- 
nawi, 63 TO, 54 and n 1. 

Eupar, town of, 362 and to 1, 380 and 
TO 2, 882 and n 8. 

Rnqaiyyah, daughter of Muhammad 
and wife of ‘Usman ibri ‘Allan, 59 to 4. 

Rushana, wife of Alexander the 
Great, 332 to, 

Rustam, the famous hero of ancient 
Iran, 14 to 3, 39, 114, 116 to 5, 117, 
127, 180 TO 2, 181 and to 1, 199, 207, 
294,648 

Rusfeim, one of tho Generals of the 
Great Timur, 368 to 6. 

Rusuldar, Saiyyid, one of tho court 
olBcers of SuRan Piroz Sli ah 
Tu^laq, 328. 

Rusuli, poetical name of Mir Saiyyid 
iSTa'matu-llah, one of the poets of 
the reign of Islom Shah, 533 and 
TO 7, 534 and to 4. 

Eitsulpur, the fortress of Shamsabiul, 
472. 

Rnswal, disgraced, 499. 

Euttnnpoor, for the town of Ilahpur, 
410 TO 8. 

Euzbili, P(!rsiau name of Salman al 
Pars!, 572 to 1, 
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Sa'adafe ghfin, comraouly known as 
‘Abdn-i'-Rfiahid Sultani, one of the 
Amirs of the Firuz Shalii dynasty, 
349, 360 and n 3. 

Sa'adat Kliaa Barbak, 350 n 3. Same 
as the above (g. v.). 

Sabh, reviling on religions grounds, 
when justifiable, 677 n. 

Sabotghar, a fortress in the province 
of Agra, 70 n 4. 

§abit-bin-Jabir ahFahmT, commonly 
known, as Ta’abbata Sharran, a 
famous Arab athlete and warrior, 
527 n 3, 

Sab'u-l-Mathiini, the first chapter of 
the Qur’an and also the seven 
manzils or divisions of this book, 
6ul. 

Saohan’s AlMr&ni, 17 n 4, 22 n 5, 23 
n 2, 76 n, 79 n 2, 95 n 5, 104 n 2, 
108 » 4, 131 a 2. 

Sacred Boohs of the Bast, 110 n 4. 

Sacy, De, Anthologio Grammaticale 
Arahe, 6 n 4. 

8a‘d, an auspicious planet, 630 and 
nn 2 and 3. 

Sa'd Falsafi, the poGt,-^one of tlie 
cc itemporaries of Mir ^usru, 298. 

Sa'd ibn Salman, Khwaja. father of 
the famous poet Mas'fid Sa'd 
Salman JurjanI, 52 n 6, 55, 

Sa‘d-i~Akbar, name given to Jupiter 
by astrologers, 79 n 2. 

Sa'd-i-Mantiqi, one of tho poets of 
the reign of Sultan Jaliila-d-DIn 
^ilji, 2-15, 246. 

Sa‘ddn, numc of Jupiter and Venus 
as tho two auspicious planets, 630 
n 2. 


Sadar Mahadoo, Rai of Arankal, one 
of the contemporaries of Sult/m 
GhiySsu-d-DIn Tughlaq Shah, 297 

Sadhu Nadir, — ^or 

Sadhu Nadira, Malik, one of the 
Amirs of lOiizr Khan, first Sultan 
of tho Saiyyid dynasty, 378 aud 
■a 3, 379. 

Sa'di of Shiraz, Shaikh, 187 aud 

n2. 

SadidT, author of al-Mut/hm fl Shar- 
J^i-lr-Miijaz [g. v ), 5 n 3, 31 ii, 42 n, 
49 n 2, 102 n 1, 148 n 4, 319 n 4, 
820 n, 532 n 7, 533 n. 

Sadpal or Sidh Pal, grandson of 
Kan j ill IQiatrl, a protdgd of the 
Mubarak Shfihi family, 393 n 3, 
394, 396, 397. 

Sadr, a terra of Prosody, explanation 
of, 606 » 4. 

^adr, highest officer of justice, 609 
n 6. 

Sadr-i-Jahdn, Chief Judge, 523 
«. 5. 

§adr Jahnn Gnjrati, tho Historian, 
300 » 3. 

Sadr-i-huU, Chief Judge, 62.3 n 5. 

Sadr-i-mustagill,. JudgO'plenipoten- 
kiary, 609 and n 6, 

Sadrurd-Din ‘Arif, Shaikh, son of 
Shailjch Bahaa-d-DIn Zakariya, 133 
n 2,. 248 w 2. 

§adru-d'Diii MuUanl, the Shaikku-l. 
Islam under SulSiin PIroz Rhiih 
Tn|^laq,324. 

Sadra-l-Mnlk Najmn-d-Hin Abu, 
Bakr, the WazTr of Suitfin ‘Alau-d- 
DinMas'fid Shah of the iShamsiyali 
dynasty, 124. 
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Sadru.-»-Sudur, Chief Judge, 506, 526 
aod n 5. 

Sa'du-d-Dm at-Taftaxanl, aniJior of 
the Muiatmioal, 428 « 3. 

Saduq, Shai kh, anibox of the Jdmi'tt- 
l-AMbdf, 139 n 5. 

$af a, a hill in the vicinity of ICakkah, 
279». 

Safdar Elan, one of the Amin of 
the ITruz Shahi dynaaty, 344. 

Safdax Khan, one of the Amura of 
Saltan Sikandax Lodi, 419 and « 1. 

Safedar or Safidar, the white Poplar, 
or Abble, 494 and n 6. 

Saffron, notes on, 41 n 2. 

Safidar, the white Poplar. See un- 
der Safedar. 

Safili, one of the blank arrows in the 

' game of Mdisir, 369 n 1. 

Sag.i-falak, the dog of the sky, 498, 
and n 6. . 

Sagnr, town of, 304 ■» 1. 

I§ahffif Jirl'Kalam, a treatise on Meta- 
physics, 427 n 1. 

Sahar, Sarfcar of, 410 « 4. 

Sah^npar, bills of, 334 » 7. 

Sa^ibu-z-Zanj, ‘Ali ibn Mnl^ammad, 
of the family of ‘Ali, raises a revolt 
at Bsfra, 358 n 3. 

SaMhu-l-BuJAan, the famons collec- 
tion of authentic traditions by 
Imam Buttiri, 6 ?i- 3. 

SahsaraiR, a dependent^ of HohiaB, 
466, 468, 471, 484,’ 533. 

Sahur, or morning meal on a fast day, 
177 » 4. 

Sai, the, — one of the principal 
streams of Ondh, 222 -a 3. 

Sa‘i<l Khan, one of the Amirs of Snl- 
fan Sikaudar Lodi, 419. 


Sa‘id Khan, brother of A'rnm Huma- 
yun of Labor, one of the Amirs of 
gliir Shah, 491, 493, 498. 

Sa‘id Khan Lodi, one of the Amirs of 
the Lodi dynasty, 434. 

Sa‘id Sar§ari, Maji, envoy of the 
Egyptian Khalifah to Snlfan Mu- 
hammad Tug^laq Shah. 310 and 
n 1. 

Saades or Saiyyids, title of tho-des- 
cendants of ‘Ali ibn Abi ‘pilib, 80 
n 5. 

Saifi, author of a treatise on Prosody, 
183 n 1. 

Saifn-d-Din Kuji, feudatory of Hansi, 
one of the Maliks of the Shamsiyah 
dynasty, 98 and n 2, 120 n 2. 

Saifn-d-Din, Malik, son of Malik 
Nizamu-d-Din the mler of Ondh, 
one of the Amirs of Snlj^ Firoz 
Shah Tn^laq, 334. 

Saif n-d- Din Surl, brother of ‘Alan-d- 
Dih IBlasau the king of CBior. 60. 

8airu-l-‘lbdd Ua-l-Ma‘ad, one of the 
works of Ilakim Sanai, 56 n 2. 

Saiyyid, application of the term, 80 
» 5, 303 n 4. 

Saiyyid Bnl^ari, a Muhammadan 
saint, 80 n 1. 

Saiyyid ]^an, Kh5n-i-A*zam. son of 
Saiyyid Sidim of Tabarhindah, 388, 
396. 

Saiyyid Mansur, one of the Generals 
of Amir- Muhammad, son of Sultan 
Mahmud Ghaznawi. 46. 

Saiyyid Rusiilddr, one of the Court 
officers of Sultan Firoz gtah Tn^- 
laq, 328. 

Saiyyid Salim of Tabarhindah, one of 
the Amirs of Khizr Khan of the 


Saiyyid dynasty, 388 and nn 1 
and 2, 

Saiyyid Zada-i-‘AlawT, Shah Nahsa, 
grandson by his mother’s side of 
Sul.tan ghamsu-d-DIn lyal-timish, 
260 and n 7, 261. 

Saiyyidu-s-Sadai Saiyyid Salim of 
Tabarhindah, S88 n 1. See under 
Saiyyid Salim. 

Saiyyidu-B-Salatin. Snljian Ibrahim 
ibnMas'ud ibn Mabrc^iid Ghaznawi, 
61, 62. See under Ibrahim. 

Saiyyids, the descendants of *Ali, 80 
fl.5. 

iSajdah or Sijdahi a prostration in 
prayer, 612 n 3. 

Sahha, a dish made of wheat flour, 
meat and vinegar, 298 n 6. 

Saketb, a township in the Sarkar of 
Qanauj, 410 n 4. 

Sakib, for the township of Sakit, 410 
71 4 . 

Sakina, town of, 377 and n 4, 

Sakit, a town in the Etah District of 
the N.-W. Provinces, 377 n 4, 407 
n 1, 410 and n 4. 

Sakit Singh, the Rai of Itawa, con- 
temporary of Sultau Buhliil Lodi, 
410 71 4. 

Sakita, town of, 377 n 4. See the 
town of Sakit, 

Safckar, fortress of, 422. 

Sakpat, for the town of Sakit (q. v.), 
410 71 4 

Sakti, a female deity, 20 n 5. 

Sal wood, 699 and n 18. 

Sal Mastan, for ShTd-o-Mastang, two 
villages near Quetta, 567 n 9. 

Sal Wahsaniin, for Shal-o-Mastang, 
two villages near Qneita, 567 n 9, 


SalamSn and Absal, Story of, one of 
the poetical • works of Maulana 
‘Abdu-r-Ral^maa Jiimi, 272 n 1. 

SaldtJn-i-Aaquqz, true kings, Le., the 
prophets, 148 n 1. 

Saldttn-i-majmi^ so-called kings, i.e., 
the kings of the earth, 143 and n\, 

Salbahan, the Raja of Patna, one of 
the contemporaries of Saltan Sikan- 
dar Lodi, 416, 

Saldi, a Mughul commander, attacks 
Hindustan in the I'eign of Saltan 
‘Alau-d-Din Khilji, 249 and n 6. 

Sale’s Koran, Preliminary Disconrse, 
21 77. 1, 167 71 2, 499 n 5. 

Salim Chishti of Pathpar, Sh.ai^, the 
famous saint, 488, 508, 535, 600. 

Salim Shah, son of Shir Shah, of the 
Afghan Sur dynasty of Dihli, 447, 
490 and n 4, 494, 495, 497, 500, 
502, 525, 626,. 527, 688. See under 
Islem Shah. 

Salim of Tabarhindah, Saiyyid, one 
of the Amirs of ^izr Khan of the 
Saiyyid dynasty of Dihli, 388 and 
7i7t 1 and 2. 

Salima, same as the Sarsuti, a tribu- 
tnry of the Sutlej, 380 and n7i 4 
and 7. 

Salimpur, village of, on the south 
bank of the Gandak, 409 tj. 6. 

Saljuqiyali dynasty of lOiurasau and 
Mawaraa-n-Nahr, 35 mi 1 and 3, 
38 77 3, 42 71 3, 61 n 2, 56 n 3, 61 
XL 5. See also the next, 

Saljuqs, the, 33 n 1, 42 7i i, 45 and 
71 2, 61, 167 77 3. See the above, 

Salm, one of the sons of Fariclun, of 
the ancient kings of Persia, 435 
and 77 2. 
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Salman al-J’iirsI, called in Persian 
Rnzbih, one of' the CompanionSj 
572 and n 1. 

Salman Sawaji, a famous poet, pane- 
gyrist of Amir Shai^ Uaaan and 
his son Sul.tan Awais Jalayer, 57l 
n 9, 005, 633 and n 1. 

Salt Range, the, 19 n 4, 128 n 3. 

Salil, Shah Muhammad Khan, one of 
the Amirs of Humiiyun, 618 and 
w 7, 619. 

Sam, one of the heroes of the Sh dh- 
nama, 72, 178 n 2. 

Sam Mirzl, brother of Shah Tahmasp 
of Persia, 453 and n 8, 455. 

Samalf, the fish which bears the 
Earth, 152 and n 2. 

Srinifm, ancestor of the Samaiii Kings 
of ^unisan, 72. 

Sainfma, town of, 1.32, 186, 221, 243, 
305, 310, 328, 330, 334, 338, 842, 
343,352, 855, 360, 362, 364, 365 
and 71- 6, 378, 382, 390, 391, 392, 
396, 398, 390, 438, 595. 

Siiinanis, the, a dynasty of Kings 
in Khurasan and Mriwarfm-n-Nahr, 
13«1, 14n l,16ll2. 

Samar, the Mu^ul, one of the gene- 
rals of Chingiz Khan. 188 im 1 
and 2. 

Samarqand, town of, 6 n 3, 27 n 1, 
59 n 1, 169 71, 310, 359, 443, 570 7i 7. 

Saronrqandl, author of the Sharh-i- 
Sakd'if on Metaphysics, 427 mi. 

Samarra, also called Sarra-man-raa, 
a town in ‘Iraq on the Eastern 
bank of the Tigris, 59 ti 1, 571 n 2. 

Sama‘u-d-DIn, a proUge ofMul.iam- 
mad ghah, son of Bulfan Piroz 
§hah, 338. 


Sruna‘n-d-DIn Kanb.awi,— or 

Samfdn-d-DIn Kanbu of Dtlill. Sh ai ldi , 
one of the greatest of the ‘ITliuna 
Shaikhs, contemporary of Snlt.un 
Sikandar LodJ, 411 and n 9, 430. 

Sama‘n-d-Din Qnthigh fflian tho 
VazTr, one of the Amirs of SulT/in 
Husain Sbarqi of Jaunpiir, 4U6. 

Sarabal. See under Samb'ial. 

Sambalaka, the town of Sambhal as 
called by Ptolemy, 364 n 4. 

Sambast, town of, 358 n 6. 

Sambhal, district and town of, called 
also Sambal, Sanbal and Sanblial, 
335 and n 8, 351, 364, 375, 395, 
396, 406, 415, 418, 419, 426, 431 n 
4, 435 and n 6, 44.3, 4.14, 451, 495, 
625, 545, 647, 548, 690 n 5, 597, 
698,604. 

Samir, Pili, Governor of Itawa, con- 
temporary of Khistr Khan of the 
dynasty of the Saiyyids, 380 n 5. 

Samirab, otherwise known as Surra- 
man-ra’a or Samarra, in ‘Iraq, 571 
auci 71 2. 

Samnan, town of, 571 n 9. 

Sfimothala, a place twelve krohs from 
L.ahore, 349 

Samnndar, name of the B.ang Mati 
■when it enters Hindustan, 84 n. 

Samvat era of 'Vikramaditya, 95 and 
71 5. 

Sau'a’, capital of Yaman in Arabia, 
262 n. 

Saniii, Hakim, — the celebrated poet 
! of Gbazni, 35 ti, 1, 56, 67. 

'Sannm or Sannarn, town of, 138 n 1, 
236, 310, 330 n 7, 438. 

Sanbal, town of, 375. See Sambhal. 

Sanbal, Sarkar of, 495. 
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Sanbal, a tribe of the Af^iins, 500. ^Ihl dynasty, 349, 352, 353, 365, 

Sanbhal. See under the town of 358. 362, 380 and n 4. 

Sainbhal. Sarang Khan, one of the Afghan 

Sanbuz hills, the Kutnaon hills, 186 Amira of Babar, 444. 

nl. Sarangpur, town of, 454. 

Sanclii inscription, the, 18 n 1. Sarastu, township of, in the neigh- 

Sandal wood, notes on, 484 and n 1. bourhood of Sarabhal, 525. 

627 and n 2. Saraswati, the, 330 n 7. See under 

Satidila, district of, 349. the Sarantl river. 

Sang Sui-llA, on the route between Sardar, town of, 326 n 2. 

GhnznTn and the Panjab, 78 and Sarddrs in front of the throne, 497. 

n S. Sare gh Kotwiil, an officer of Sultan 

Sanir, Rai, of BaitalT, contemporary Mahmud of (^aznin, 22. 
of the PIruz Shahi dynasty, 3G0 Sargdawari, a ford on the Ganges, 
n 3. 377. See also under Saxkdawarl. 

Sanka, Rana, one of the Amirs of the Sari, — or 

Lodi dynasty, 444, 445, 446, 452, Sfiriyah, a town of Tabaristiin, 36 
470. and n 3. 

Sankapur, for the town of Shikarpur, Sarju river, also called the Saru (q. v.), 
487 and n 2. 221 n 3, 222 n 3, 223 n. 

Sankot, for the fortress of Sialkot, 49 Sarkar of Allahabad, 416 n 3. 

and n 1. Sarkar of Uissar Piroza, 439. 

Sannam or Sanam, town of, 138 1, Sarkiir of Qanauj, 410 n 4, 538. 

236, 310, 330 n 7, 438. Sarkiir of Sahar, 410 n 4. 

gaqif, called also QassT, founder of Sarkiir of Sanbal, 495. 

the Arab tribe of §aqif, 12 n 1. Sarkfira of Hindustan, 496, 496. 

gaqlf, a tribe of the Arabs, 12 n 1, Sarkdawari, town of, 311, 312. See 
28 n 1. also under Sargdawari. 

Saqirldt or Siqlat, a silken stuff bro- Sarkes, in Gujarat near to Ahtnad- 

caded with gold, 543 and n 3. abad, 357 n 4. 

Sar, Riii, Governor of Ohandiiwar, Sarttas, a city of Khurasan, called 
contemporary of Khizr Khan of also SaralAs, 43 and nn 1, 2 and 3, 
the dynasty of the Sayyids, 377. 

Saracens, the, 635 n 6. 

Sarahs, a city of Khurasan, also 
called Sarkhas. 43 and nn 1, 2 and 
3, 71. 

Saran, town of, 406 and n 4, 417, 

Sarang Kh an, the ruler of DIpalpur, 
one of the Maliks of the Piruz 


Sarkhatra, canal, 327 n 3. 

Sarkhech, near Ahmadabid, 357 n 3. 

See the following. 

Sarj^ej,— or 

SarWiez, in Gujarat near to Ahmad- 
abad, 357 and nn 3 and 4. 

Sar Monzil, 595. 
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Sarraasfe Khan, the Af^an, one of the 
Amirs of Islem Shah of the Afghan 
Sur dynasty of Dihli, 501, 534. 

Sarmaat Khan Sarbanl, one of the 
Amirs of ‘Adli, 538. 

Sar Salami Kotxoal, an officer of Sulfan 
Qntbu-d-Din Mubarak Shah, son of 
‘Alau-d-Din Khilji, 275 and a 1, 
277. 

Sarsati, a fortress in the hills of 
Kashmir, called also Sarsati and 
Sarsuti (g.u.), 36 and n 1. 

Sarsati river, called also the Saras- 
■wati, and the Salima, 27 » 4, 69, 
824, 330 and trn 6 and 7, 382. 

Sarsuti, the country south df the 
Himalaya, also called Sarsati and 
Sarsati, 70 and n 1 , 80. 

Sarsati, fortress of, 293, 324, 827 and 
n 3, 355, 404 «. 2. See under Sar- 
sati. 

Sartez ‘Imadu-l-Mulk, one of the 
Malika of Sultan Muhammad Tn^- 
laq Shah, 302, 814 and n 2. 

Sara river, called also the Sarju 
(g, -u.), 222 and n 3, 238, 239, 298. 

Sarud, district of, 495 n 3. 

Sarur, town and district of, 326 and 
■» and n 2, 495 and n 3. 

Sarwani, E!han-i-Khanan. Governor 
of the fort of Eantanbhur, contem- 
porary of Sher §Jiah, 475. 

• Sarwaru-l-Mulk, one of the Maliks of 
Mubarak Sfeah of the dynasty of 
the Saiyyids, 893, 394, 395, 396, 
397. 

Sasan, founder of the Sassanide dy- 
nasty of Persian Kings, 72. 

Sassanide dynasty of Persian Kings, 
46 n 5. 


Sasseram, town of, 186 a 1. 

Satal Dev, of Sorath, a rebel in the 
reign of Sulfian ‘Alau-d-Din Khllii. 
264; 

Satgana, country of, 387 and n 3. 

Satganw, district of, 302. 

Satgarh, town of, 329 and n 4. 

Sathiydt, superficialities, 604 » 9. 

Satlaj, the, 28 n 3, 70 n 1, 190 and 
n 2, 325 n 3, 326 and n, 330, 362 
and nn 1 and 3, 363 n, 380 n 2, 381, 
382 and « 2, 590 « 5, 593. Called 
also the Satiaz and the Sutlej. 

Satlaz, the river Satlaj (g.v.), 330 
and 71 5. 

Sdtu, the rcof of a house in Turki, 
494 n 7. 

Sdtfir, 494 and n 7. 

Saturn, notes on the planet, 217 n 5. 

Baudd, black bile, 5 a 3. 

Saulajan, from the Persian Chaugdn, 
a stick with a curved extremity, 
79 71 1. 

^aMlaja7i, origin of the modern game 
of polo, 417 n 8. 

§anr, Jabal, a mountain near Mecca, 
149 n, 158 n 1. 

Sawadu-1-A‘4ham, meaning of the 
expression, 8 ti 4. 

Sawa or Sawah, a city of KhiirSsani 
671 7t 9, 633 n 1. 

Sawaji, Jamalu-d-Din Salman, , a 
famous Persian poet, contemporary 
of Shaikh Hasan Jalayer and his 
son Sultan Awais, 571 7i 9, 605, 633 
and n 1. 

Sawana, fort of, 264 ti 6. 

Sawas, district of, 476, 

Sazawal ^au, one of the Amirs of 
Shir Shah. 475, 492, 495. 
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Scherpour, town of, 82 n 1, 93 n. 

Sedillot’s Tables Astronomiques 
d’Oloug Beg, 198 n 2, 

Sehwan, in tbe Karachi district of 
Sind, 660 n 8. 

Seistan, province of, 19, 47, 50. 

Seljuqa, the. See nnder the Saljiiqs. 

Sepulchre of the Poets in Tabriz, 
called the Surkhab. 339 n 4. 

Serdi Talawari, a common name of 
the town of Tariiyan, 90 and n 1. 

Seven labours of Isfandiyar, in the 
Shah-Nama. 103 n 2. 

Seven Places, the seven labours of 
Isfandiyar, 103 and n 2. 

Seven poems of the Jaliiliyat, called 
the Mu'allaqdf; 99 and n 6. 

Seven Sleepers of Ephesus, 207 n 1. 

Sewand Eai, or Sundhi Rai, the 
Hindu General of Sultan Mn^iam- 
mad, son of Sulfcan Maljmud Ghaz. 
nawi, 34 and » 2. 

Sjmb^uBarat, the- fifteenth of the. 
month of Sha'ban, 488 and n 6. 

ghadarwan, fortress of, in Khurasan, 
688 n, 4. 

Qhaddad ibn ‘Ad, a king of the 
ancient Arabs, 261, 2B2 n, 263 n, 
601 and «. 3. 

§hadi, a servant of Mu^iammad Khan 
Sur, Governor of the country of 
Channd, 468. 

Shadi Khan, son of Snllan ‘Alau-d- 
DinKhilji, 268, 272, 27 6, 278, 283. 

ghadi Eath, the Sar Salahi Kotwdl or 
chief captain of Sulfian Qutbu-d- 
Din Khilji. 275 n 1, 283 and n 9. 

Silidi Hiib-i-Kha??, Malik, the J^djib 
of Sul^n ‘Aliu-d-Din ^ilji, 274, 
295. 


Shafi^i, Imam, founder of the Shafi'ite 
sect of Snhni Mnslims, 57 n 1, 

Shlfi'ites, the,— one of the four sects 
of Sunni Muslims, 67 n 1, 73 n 1, 
514. See the above. 

§hah ‘Abda-l-‘Aziz of Dihli, author 
of the TuhSa-i-Iftna-'a^anyah, 
677 n. 

ghah Abn-1-Ma‘ali, one of the Amirs 
of Humayun, 692, 694, 696, 697. 

Shah ‘Alam, one of the Amirs of 
Sher Shah of the Afghan Sur dy- 
nasty, 477. 

Shah Kiasan, one of Amirs of Babar, 
446. 

§hah Hindal, 687. See under Mirztl 
Hindal. 

§hah ^lusain Ar^im, Mirza, Governor 
of Tatta, one of the contempora- 
ries of Humayun, 659, 560 and 
n 8, 561 and n 2, 662, 666, 667, 
580. 

ihah Isma'il Safawi Husaini, King 
of Persia, 449, 570, 572 n 8. 

Shah Ja'far Khwandi Dakkani, a 
ghi'ah divine, contemporary of 
Nigam §hah Baliri, 624, 625. 

Shah Kamran, 584. See under 
Kamran Mirza. 

Shah Mansur Birlas, one of the Amirs 
of Babar, 411. 

ghah Mir of Agra, Saiyyid, one of 
the contemporaries of Islem §hah, 
626. 

ghah Mirza, son of Mubammad 
Zaman Mirza, one of the Amirs of 
Humayun, 452, 458. 

Shah Mubammad of Dihli, contem- 
porary of Sher Shah and Islem 
Shah, 504, 505, 506. 
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Shah Muhammad Farmali, ono of the 
Amirs of Islem Shah. 499 and n 7, 
588, 6 39, 540. 

Shah Muhammad ]^5u Salu, one of 
the Amirs of Humlyan, 618 and 
n7, 619 

Shah Muhammad Shahabadl. Mulla, 
translator of the History of Ka^mtr, 
8 n 8. . 

Shah Murad, son of Shah Tahmasp 
of Persia, 572, 573 and n 1, 576, 
676. 

Shah Najaf, grandson by his mother’s 
side of Sultan Sham&n-d-DIn lyal- 
timish, 260 « 7. 

Shah Hamah. See under the Shah- 
ndma. 

Sha'i RulA, grandson of the Great 
Timur, Sultan of Persia, 618 n 1. 

Shah Tahir JunaidI, the poet, 624 
n 6- Same as the next (q. t'.). 

Shah Tahir Khondl, — or 

Shah Tnhir Khwandl DakhanI, one 
of the poets of the time of Huma- 
yun, 624 Und n 6, 625 and n 3, 
626, 6 32, 635, 636. 

Shah Tahmasp, King of Persia, con- 
temporary of Humayun, 453, 455, 
456, 466, 569, 570, 572, 624. 

Shah Turkan, mother of Sultiin 
Eaknu-d-DIn Firoz ^ah ibn Siiam- 
sn-d-DIn lyal-timish, 98 7i 1. 

Shahab. See under Sliihab. 

Shahabad. district and town in 
Bengal, 330 « 7, 334, 439, 466 
« 6 . 

ghahabu-d-Danlat. See under Shilia- 
bu-d-Danlat. 

^ahabu-d-DIn. See under ghihit- 
bu-d-Dln. 


Shahan^ah Sayyid Zada-i-'AlawI 
a descendant on the mother’s side 
from Sultan Shamsu-d-DIn lyal- 
timish, 260 and n 7- 

ghiihbaz Khan LuhanI, one of the 
Amirs of the Afghan Sur dynasty, 
490 and n 4, 592. 

Shahik Barbak, the Khan-i-Jahan, 
one of the Maliks of Sultan Mn'iz- 
zu-d-DIn Kaiqubad Balbaul, 221. 

Shahik Wazir ]^an, one of the Malika 
of the Balbanl dynasty, 220. 

Shubin, Malik, known by the title of 
Wafa Malik, one of the Amirs of 
the Khiljl dynasty. 284. 

Shahin, Malik, one of tho Amirs of 
the Piruz Shahl dynasty, 344. 

ghahjahanpur District, N.-W. Pro- 
vinces, 546 n 3, 698 n 9. 

Shalina-i-Shahr, City Constable, 401. 

Shdh-nama of Firdausi, 32 n 1, 88 n 2, 
103 H 2, lid n 5, 178 u 2, 180 n 2, 
207 n 7, 321 n 1, 435 n 1 

Shdh-numa, Atkinson’s, 32 » 1, 116 
n 5, 178 n 2, 180 n 2, 821 n 1, 435 
n2. 

Skdh-ndma of Badr Shashi the poet, 
321. 

Shahnawaz, on the eastern bank of 
the llavl, 353 n 1 

ShahpCir, ghah Muhammad Khan, one 
of the Amirs of llumayiiu, 618 n 7. 

Shahrastanl's al-Milul loa-n-Nidal, 
157 n 2, 158 n. 

ghahr-i-Nan, on the banks of the 
Jumna, 231. 

ghahr-i-Sabz, in Bokhara, 670 n 7. 

ShdhruJcfti, a coin first coined by Shall 
Eukh the Mughul Sultiin of Persia, 
618 n 1, 
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S]iahru-nali, brother of ‘Ainn-l-Mulk 
MnlfcSni, one of the Amirs of Saljan 
Mn^amraad Tugblaq ghab, 811, 
812. 

Shahu Lodi tbe Afghan, one of the 
Amirs of Sultan Muhammad Tngh- 

laq Shah, 306 and n 1 

ShShzada Fatli Khan. See Fath 
^an, son of Sultan, Firoz Shah. 

ghahzada Fath Kh§.n of Herat, one 
of the Amirs of Sultan Mubiirak 
Sh'ah of Jaunpur, 361, 

Sliahzada Mubarak Khan. See 
Mubarak Khan, son of Sul Jan 
‘Alau-d-Din Khilji. 

glilhzada Muhammad Khan. See 
Muhammad Khan, son of Sultan 
Firoz giiah. 

ShaiM, application of the term, 303 
71 4, 604. 

Sijai^ ‘All, one of the Amirs of 
Babar, 441. 

8]iai^ ‘Ali, one of the Amirs of 
Humayun, 666 n 1. 

ghai^ ‘Ali Mu^ul, the ruler of 
Kabul, contemporary of Mubarak 
Shah of the dynasty of the 
Saiyyids, 388, 389, 390, 391, 392. 

ghai^-allahdiyah of Khairabad, 646 
and n 1. 

Shaikh Bayazid, brother of Mu?tafa 
Farmali, one of the Afghan Amirs 
of Babar, 444. 

ghai^ Hamid, the commentator of 
Sanbal, contemporary of Hnmayfm, 
604. 

ghaikh Hasan Jalayer, King of 
Khurasan, 633 71 1. 

Shaikh Khftran, one of the Hindustani 
Amirs of Babar, 414, 445. 
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g^aiWi, son of Malik Marwan Dan! at, 
Governor of Multan nnder the 
FMz Shahi dynasty, 376. 
ghaito Sa'di of Shiraz, author of the 
Oulistan, 187 and n 2, 

Shaikh Tahir, one of the Amirs of 
the Lodi dynasty, 418. 

Shaikha Khakar,— or 
Shn ikh il Khukhar, Malik, contem- 
porary of the Firuz ghahi dynasty, 
347, 349, 368 and n 6, 381 and n 6, 
398 and n 2. 

BhaiUian, the, — title of the Abu Bakr 
and ‘Umar, the first two Khali- 
fahs, 303 n 4. 

Shaikhs, holy shrines of the, at Mul- 
tan, 392. 

Shaikhn-I-Hadiyah Jauupuri, an 
anthor, 4-’8, 429. 

Sh(iikhu-l-Ixldm, 606. 
ghaiWiu-l-Mashaikh Siiai^ Hasan 
Ziujanl, a fanious saint of Labor, 
883 and n 6. 

ghai^n-l-Nadiyah .Tannpuri, 429 
Shaikhzada-i-Bnstnmi A'i^am Malik, 
one of the Amirs of Sul.tan Firoz 
Shah Tnghlaq, 328. 
gliail^zada Dimishqi, one of the 
courtiers of Snljiin Ghiyasu-d- 
Din Tnghlaq ghah, 298. 
ghai^zada-i - Jam,— - or 
Shaikhzada-i-Jami. one of the learned 
men of the time of Suhan Qu},bu- 
d-DinKhilji, 284, 318. 

Shakargaiij. glinikh, — or 
Shakknr Gauj, Shaikh, 135 7i, 271 n 
4. Same as Siail^ Faridu-d-Din 
Ganjshakar (g. v.). 

I Shal. village of, In the neighbour- 
! hood of Quetta, 567 a 9. 



S^al Mashang, village of, 667 n 9. 
6ial Mastiing, village of, 567 aAd « 9. 
£hal-o-Mastan, two villages, 667 n 9. 
Slial-o-Mastang, two villages near 
Quetta, 667 «,,9. 

(Syria), 685 and n 7. 
Slk'^>na’ilu-l-Muhammadtyah, name of 
a book, 626 n 6. 

^dmtdna, a kind of marquee, 460 
and n 4, 497 n 1. 

Shams Kban, uncle of Tatar Khan, 
the son of ^afar Eian (q. v.), 361: 
Sljams Khan Anljadi, son of Auhad 
Shan, the ruler of Baiana under 
the Firuz Shahi and Saiyyid dy- 
nasties, 359, 360 and n 5 , 378, 
379, 386 and n 1. 

Shanis Khan Luhani, one of the 
Amirs of Islem §liSh; 493, 494. 
Shams, Khatfin, sister of Qutb Khan 
Lodi (q. t),}, 404 «.2.. 

Shamsabad, town of, 232, 31i 377 
and n 3, 384 and n 4, 403 and nn 
4 and 6, 404 and n 2, 407 and n 1 
416, 472. 

ghamsher Khan, one of tbe Amirs 
of ‘Adli, 637. 

ghams-i-Siraj ‘Afif, author of the 
■TariMi-i-Mrm ShdMt 316 n 7, 323 
n 3, 324 n 2, 325 n 3, 326 n, 328 
nn 1 and 6, 329 nn 1, 2, 3, 8, 6 
and 8, 330 « 2, 332 «, 6, 333 nn 1 
and 4, 337 TO 7. 

^omslyah, a famous treatise on 
Logic, 427 TO 1 . 

Siiamsiyah Sulj;ans of Hind, -of the 
family of Snltan Shainsu-d-DIn 
lyal-timish, 7l to 1. 

Shatnsn-d-Din Altamnsh, 7i. gg^ 
under ghamsu-d-Din lyal-tiaiish. 


ghamsu-d-DIn of Bharfuj, QazI, one 
of the Qazis of the ghamsi^ah 
Sultans, 132, 

Shamsu-d-DIn Dabir, one of the 
poets of the time of Sultan Niisirii- 
d-Din, son of ghamsu-d-Din Jyal- 
fcimish, 134 and to 3, 137 and to 8 
217, 

ghamsu-d-Din Damaghani, G-ovornor 
of Gujrat under Sultan Firoz Shah 
Tughlaq, 334. 

ghamsu-d-DIn of ‘Iraq, Mir Saiyyid, 
one of the contemporaries of Islem 
Shah, 606-, 

ghamsu-d-Din lyaltimish, Sultan, of 
the Slave dynasty of Dihli, 7l and 
^ L .79, 80, 86, 87, 88 and to i, 

90 and TO 2, 91, 92, 93, 96, 98, 120, 
126 and to 3, 184, 187. 260 and to 7. 
ghamsu-d-Din Kaikaris, son of 
Mu'izzu-d-Din Kaiqubnd, Sultan of 
the .Siiamsiyah dynasty, 227, 229 

230 and n 1. ’ 

Sharnsu-d-Din of Lakhhauti, Sul^iin, 
309, >324, 328. See under Ilyas 
llnji, 

Sharnsu-d-Din of Marhira, Qazi. one ' 
of the ,Q5?iB of the -gjliamsiyab 
Suhnns, 123 and TO 2. 

Shamsn-d-Dia Muhammad Atka 
Sh5n, son of Mir Yar Muhammad 
of ghazni, called the A'zam Khan, 
one of the Amirs of Hnmayun’ 

464 and n 6, 568 and n 6. 
ghamsu-d-Din Maljammad Sam Ghnri, 
title of Suljaii ^iyasn-d-Din ^uri 
before his accession, 65 to 2. 
ghamsa-d-Din Suleiman, son of Malik 
Alarwiin, one of the Maliks of 

Sultan Firoz Shah, 335 TO 4. 
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ghanisn-l-Mulk, one of the Maliks 
of MubarM? Shah of the Saiy5-id 
dynasty, 390, 392. 

Shaija’ man, a red flower, 1 42 
71. 3. 

Shar', agh, the ■ sacred' canon of the 
Qur’an, 4 w 
Shnraf,' a poet, 68. 

Sharaf of Baiana. See under Sultan 
gharf. 

Sharaf u-d-DIn Mnniri, Qutbud- 

Mashrdkhi-l-‘l!za.m. a ftinaous saint, 
. 82 « 1, 416 and n 13. 

Sharafu-d-Din Mu?lil} ibn ‘Abdu-llah 
as-Sa‘di, Shaikh, 187 n 2. The 
famous Shaikh Sa'di of Shiraz, 
§harafu-l-Mulk Ash'ari, one of. the 
Amirs of the Shamsiyh.h Sulfaua, 
125.’ 

Sharan, town of, 406 n 4. [452. 

^arhatdar, preparer of beverages, 
Sharf. See under Sharaf. 
Shariain-i-Miftdk, two commentaries 
on the Mifta^u-l-‘Ulum, 428 n 2. 
Sharh'i-Manzuma of ^Joji Mulla Hadi 
Sabzwari, 181 n 2. . . 

Bharh-i-'Nahj'w-l-Bal aah at of ‘Abdu-l- 
IJamid bin Abi-l-IJadid al-Mu'ta- 
zili, 458 n 3, • ' ■ 

^arh-i-Sahaif, a treatise on Meta- 
physics, 427 and 1. 
Hharh-i'Shamsivah,. a treatise on logic, 
427 and n.' 1. 

^arhu-l-Masabih wa-l-Manuhij; one 
■ of the works of QazI Baizawi, 6 n 4. 
Sharif, Mir Saiyyid, a well-known 
author, 560. 

Sharq.' Sultan. Governor of Baiana, 
sou of Sultan Ahmad Jilwaiii the 
First, 414 and nn 6, 11 and 12'. 


gharqi, Sulj;an Ibrahim @hah of 
Jaunpur, 386 and an 2 and 8, 387 
and n 4, 403. 

Sharqi dynasty of Jaunpur, 409 and 
n8, 413. 

Shn^t galla, surname of the poet 
Manuchihri Damaghani, 46 n 4. 

Shatladar, name of the Sutlej in 
Sanskrit, 23 n 3. 

Shaula, name of one of the mansions 
of the moon, 116 n 3, ' 

Shayista ^an, son of Qurra Qunlar, 
one of the conrtiers of Sultan. 
Qutbn-d’Din' Khilii. 291. 293, 206 
and n 3. 

Sljayista Khan, title of Firoz Khan 
ibn Ya^rash the Khilii. afterward$ 
Sultan Jalalu-d-Din Khilii (g, v ), 
226, 227, 228, 229, 230 and n 1. 

Shehr-i-Sabz, in Bo^ara, 670 n 7. 

• Shekel, a weight and a coin of the 
Hebi'ews, 25 1. 

Sher Ehan, one of the Amirs of 
Sullan Mn'izzu-d-Din Kaiqnbad of 
. the Balbani dynasty, 226 ftnd vi 1. . 

Sher Khan, one of the Maliks of 
Sultan §harasa-d-Din lyal-timigh, 
180,186,187. 

Sher K^an, son of Islem.ghah of the 
Af^an Stir' dynasty, 634. 

Sher Shah; the first of the Afghan 
Sur dynasty of Dihli, 25 n 6, 436, 
See under Shir ghah. 

, Sherpur, town of, 82 n 1, 93 n. 

Sherring’s Hindu Tribes and Castes, 
312 ri 7, 384 n 3, 483 n 4, 667 n 9. 

SherzSd ibn Snlt&n Mas'ud ibn 
Ibrahim Ghaznawi.' Sultan of the 
Ghaznivide dynasty, 65 and n 2. 

Shi'ahs, the, 3 n 6, 22 » 3, 69 n 4, 
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156 n 1, 157 u, 420 n 8, 571 and 
■31 3, 672 and n 6, 676 n 5, 577 n, 
604 n 5, 625 and 3i> 3, 626 nn 4 and 
6, 636. 

giiibla, a village in the dependencies 
ol Osruahna in Transoxiana, 59 n 1. 

ghibli, a famous Muljaminadan Saint, 
69 and TO 1. 

ghihab, Manlana. See nnder Shihii- 
bn-d-Din the Enigmatist. 

ghihab, Mir, one of the Amirs of 
flnmayun, 698 to 5. 

Shibab Khan. See Shihnb Nahir. 

gbihab Muhamra Bjidfioni, for 
§hihab-i-Mutuiara, the poet, 99 and 
TO 2. 

ghihab Niihir, Malik, one of tbe 
Amirs of the FirQz Shahi dynasty, 
351,359. 

ghihab-i-Mutmara, Maaliiua, one of 
tbe poets of the reign of Sultan 
Enknu-d'Din ibn Slianisu-d-Din 
*Iyal-timiab, 99 and D. 2, 100 and 
to 1, 103, 112, 271 and TO 2. 

Silihabu-d-Daulah Mas'ud, son of 
Sallan Mahmud of Ghazuin, 29, S3, 
35. See nnder Sulpln Mas'M. 

Shihabu-d-Danlah Man dud, son of 
Saltan Mas'ud Ghaznawi, 43 to 7. 
See under Sullan Mamlud. 

ghihabu-d-Din Abn-l-Muzaffar Ghori, 
62, 63 and n I, 64 and to 2, 65 and 
n 2, 66, 70, 72, 133 to. See under 
Sulpin Mu‘izzu-d-Bm Muhammad 
Sam. 

ghihabn-d-Din Ahmad Khan, one of 
the Amirs of Humayun, 598 and 

TOO. 

ghihabu-d-Din the Enigmatist, Mau- 
iana, a learned man in the tnne of 


Babar, 449 and toto 3 and 9, 450 and 
TO 1, 

ghihabu-d-Din Kirmani Jaxm- 

puri, author of the fabaqat-i~ 
'Mahmud §]idhi, 230. 
ghihabu-d-Din ibn Jamalu-d-Diu 
Mutmara, known as ghihab-i-Mut- 
; mara (q, v.). 

ghihabu-d-Din Nishapuri BaMsM, 

■ Mir, one of the Amirs of Humayun, 
698 and to 5. 

ghihahu-d-Din Sultan, Malik, one of 
the Amirs of Sultan Muhammad 
Tn^laq ghah, 311. 
giiibabn-d-Din ‘Umar, son of Sultan 
‘Alau-d-Din ghilji, 268, 27 2,273 
and n 4, 274 to 1, 284. 
ghihabu-s-§aqib, a name of ManlanS 
ghihabu-d-Din the Enigmatist 
(g. b.), 460 TO 1. 

gbikiirpur, town of, 487 and to 2. 
ghikebi, Maulana, a poet of the time 
of Humayun, 453 to 7. 

Qh.iqqddran, ofi8.cers appointed to col- 
lect revenue from provinces, 407 
TO 2. 

gbir Khan, son of IJasan Sur, after- 
%mrds ghir gbah, 456, 457, 458, 
459, 460, 461, 462, 463, 464, 466, 
466, 467, 468, 469, 470, 47l and 
TO 1, 472, 475, 521, 541. See also 
under gbir Slmb 

Shir gbah, the first of the Afghan 
■ Sur dynasty of Dildl, 461 and 
TO 5, 472, 474, 475, 476, 477, 478, 
479, 480, 481 TO 5, 482, 483, 484, 
490, 492, 495, 496, 500, 502, 504, 
526, 627, 635 to 7, 538, 542, 563, 
594. See the above. The name 
is also written gher ghah. 
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^Ir-i-Jalak, llie constellation Leo, 

4.98 ti 5. 

Shir-i-T?>mda, the Lion of Qod, a 
name of ‘ All ibn Abl Talib, 93 n 4. 

Shlf mddar, foster-mother, 580 n. 5. 

^Trfiz, the city of, 6 -a 4, 38 » 4, 
187 and n 2, 572 w 1. 

Wilrgarh, the new name of Qanauj, 
472. 

Shlrin, the wife of Khasru King 
of Persia, 279 n 3. 

^irln wa Khusrii, a poe»n of Mir 
Khusru, the famous poet of Dihll, 
269 n 5. 

^ihirk, polytheism, 183 n 2, 625 n B. \ 

iSliirwan Shah Khaqan Manuchihr, 
King of Persia, patron of the 
famous poet ^^aqaiil, 683 n 4. 

ghiwai’, town of, 389 and « 8, 391, 
892 and n 5. 

Siirines of the Shaikhs at Multan, 
392. 

Sliuja‘a-l'Mnlk, son of Saiyyid Salim 
of Tabarliindah {q. v.), 388. 

Siiilkot, fortress of, 49 and n 1, 66 
and n 7, 67 and n, 436, 437, 465. 

Sibi, town of, 425 n 2. 

Sicilians, the, 76 7i. 

Sidiirau or Sidbaran, son of Kangii 
Khatri, a protegi of the Mubarak 
Rhalu family, 393 n 3, 395, 396, 
397. 

i^khliq. A?-, title of Abu Hakr, me 
first ^allfah, 59 and n 2. 

Sidh Pill, grandson of Kajwi Khatri. 
a ‘protege of the Mubarak Shahi 
family, 394, 396, 397 

Sullmri, Hai of Satgaph, contempor- 
ary of Sultan Firoz ^ah Tughlaq, 
329 n 5. 


Sidhiiran Khat:iM, 395. See under 
Sidaran. 

Sidi Mania, Saiyyid, contemporary 
of Sullau Jalalu-d-Dlu Khiljl, 233 
and n 4, 234, 235, 248, 507 and 
n 2, 525. 

Sidra, the,— -or 

Sidratu-l-Muntahi, the lote tree of 
Paradise, in the seventh heaven, 
68 n 3, 150 and n 2. 

§iffin, a celebrated battle between 
‘All and Mu'awiyah, 167 n 2. 

Siham, arrows used in the game of 
maisir, 369 and 1. 

Sihrind, town of, 330, 331 and w3, 
378, 380, 382, 383 iv 11, 406, 437, 
438, 486, 498, 648. See also nuder 
Siphind. 

Sibru-l-j^a-lal) lawful magic, 161 « 6. 
Sibun (Jaxartes), the, 15y ». 

Sihwan, in the Karachi district of 
Sind, 560 n 8. 

Sijdah, a prostration in prayer, 612 
n 3. 

Sijistan, province of, 16 n, 34 n 4. 
70 « 2. 

Sijz, a village in the province of 
Sijistan, 70 n 2. 

Sikandar, a general of Mlrza* Kam* 
ran’s army, 463. 

Sikandar, nailed Zn-l-Q amain, 
Alexander the Groat, 264, 265, 268, 
331, 426, 436, 441, 485. 

Sikandar, Rampart of, 191 and n 2. 
Sikandar-i-Sani, title of Sul t a n 
‘Alau-d-DIn Khiljl, 254 and n 6. 
Sikandar Khan Osbak, one of the 
Amirs of Humayuu, 692 and n 1, 
594,695, 

Sikandar ]^an, sou of §liah Muham- 
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mad Farmali, one of the Amirs of 
the Afghan Sur dynasty, 588, 63d. 

Sikandar ^an, Malik Ya'qub, one 
of the Amirs of Firoz Shah 
Tngfelaq, 337, 338. 

Sikandar Lodi, Sultan, son of Sultan 
, Bnhlul Lodi, 411, 412, n 2, 413 and 
n 13, 416, 417, 418, 423 «. 11, 424 
and n 4, 425, 426, 427, 429,’ 431 
and n 1, 432, 436, 444, 445,466, 
470, 476. 

Sikandar Malika-sh-Sharq, governor 
of Labor, contemporary of Mnba- 
rak §hab of the Saiyyid dynasty, 
389, 390. 

Sikandar, son of Sh am sn-d-Din, 
Suljan of Lakhnaiiti, contemporary 
of Sullan Firoz Shah, 328 and n 6, 
829. 

Sikandar Sur, one of the cousins of 

• ghir Shah, assumes the . title of 
Saltan, 642, 643, 544, 646, 647, 660, 
659, 592,. 693, 594, 698, 696. 597. 

Sikandar, son of Taju-l-Mulk Naljv 
one of the Maliks of Khi-/.f Khan, 
the first of the Saiyyids, 380. 

Sikandar . Tuijf a, Malik, one of the 
Amirs of the Saiyyid dynasty, 383. 
See the above. 

Sikandarndma, one of the poetical 
works of Mir Khnsru of Dihli, 
269 a 5. ' ; 

■Sikandarndma, one of the poetical 
works of the celebrated poet 
Nizami, 174 n 3, 298 n 4, 467. 

Sikhah, currency stamped with name 
of sovereign, 3 n 3, 16 and n 3. 

Sikfcaki, Siraju-d*Din Abu Ya'qub 
Yusuf, author of the Mifidhu-l- 
*Vlum,4&Sn2. . . 


SikrI, another name of the town of 
Fathpul, 386, 445 and n 2, 487, 
488. 

Sil Hako bridge, over the Brahma- 
putra, 84 n X. 

Silsilatu-z-Zahah, one of the works 
of Manlaua Jami, 272 n 1. 

Simak, the fourteenth of the houses 

. of the moon, 152 and n 2. 

Simsiku-l-A'zal, Spica V'irginis, 162 

■a 2. 

Simaku-r-llami^, Arcturus, 162 n 2. 

Simnrgfe, a ‘fabulous bird, 178 iin 2, 
and 4. 

Sind, 11 n 3, 12, 13 20, 29, 36 and 

n 10, 80, 88 n 1, 91, 124, 187, 297, 
465, 559, 660 « 8, 618 n 6. Called 
also Sindh. 

Sind, the, — the river Indus, 128 n 3, 
422 n 3. 

Sindh see under Sind. 

Sindhis, the, 13u. 

Sindhu, name of the Indus in Sans- 
krit, 23 n 3. 

Siudus, — the river Indus, 23 n 3. 

Sinjir, town of, in Mesopotamia, 65 
»3, 167«3. 

Sinjar, Alp Khan, wife’s brother of 
Sultan ‘Ahiu-d-Din Khilii. 247. 

Sinjar ibn Malik Shah Saljiiqi, the 
last of the Saljuq dynasty in 
Khurasan. 65 and nn 3 and 4, 66, 
61 and n 5, 65, 167 and n 3, 170, 
291,602. 

Sinjuri, ^bu ‘Ali, — contemporary of 
Sultan Mahmud of Ghaznin. 20. 

Sintur hills, the Kumaon hills, 186, 
186 n 1, 334 and n 7. 

Sipahan, same as Ispahan or Ispahan, 
34 and a 1, 35. 
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St} rue, burned to avert the evil , 
©ye, 192 n 3, 617 and n 1. I 

Sipar, Rai, Governor of Itawa, con- 
temporary of Khijr Khan of the 
dynasty of the Saiyyida. 380 and 
« 5, 381. 

Siparak, a herb, 629 and n 2. 

Sipra river, the, —in Malwa, 95 n 4. 

Siprak, a, herb, 629 n 2. 

Sttjldi., a silken stufE brocaded with 
gold, 643 n 3. 

Sir, Eiii, ruler of Baitali, contempor- 
ary of the FIruz Shahi dynasty, 
360 and n 3 

Siraj 'Afif, the Historian. See undei 
^ams-i-SiruJ *Afif, 

Siriiju-d-Din Abu Ya'qub Yusuf bin 
Abi Muliammad ibn ‘All as-Sikkfiki, 
author of the MiftdAu4-‘Ulmn, 428 
n 2. 

SiraJ, bridge across the fire of Hell, 
113 n 1. See also the next. 

Sirat-i-Mustaqim, the hair-like bridge 
over Hell, 372 and n 2. See also 
the above. 

Sirhind, town of, 331 n 3, 401, 620. 
592 and n 6, 594. See also under 
Sihrind, 

Sirhindi, Yahya ibn Aiimad ibn 
‘Abdu-llah, author of the Tdn^-i. 
Mubarak ShdhI, 10 n 2, 67 n 2. 

Siri, one of the three cities of jOihll 
247, 269 n 1, 296 10, 311 « &, 

351, 361 n 1, 366 and n 1, 396. 

Sirinor, mountains of, iu the 
Himalayas, 307 

Sir Mur, — or I 

Sirmur, hilly country of, 120 and nnl 
and 3, 131, 251, 324, 337, 338, 341. 

Sirmur, town of, 326 n 2. 


I Sirmur Bardar, hills of, 120 n 1. 
Sissoo tree, the, Dalbergia sissoo, 129 

: ft2; ■ 

! Sistan, province of, 669. See also 
under Seistan, Siwistan and Sijia- 
tan. 

Siwiilik hill-range, to the north of 
Hindustan, 70, 93, 132 n 4, 358 and 
w 6, 438, 695. 

Siwi Siyupur, province of^ 425 and 
n 2. 

Sivvi 0 Siupnr, province of, 426 n 2, 
Siwistan, province of, 91, 249 n 7, 
323. See nnder Sistan, 

Siyahwan, fortress in the Karachi 
district of Qind, 660 and n 8. 
Siyaru-WArifin of ghaiMi JamSli 
Kanbawi of Dihli, 430. 

Siyupur, province of, 425 n 2. 

Skeat’s Btypiological Dictionary of the 
English Language, 169 n 2, 244 n 6, 
298 » 6, 643 «, 8. . 

Slane, De, Ihn ^allikdn or ProUgo-- 
menes d’ Ihn IDtaldun, 6 n 3, 12 
« 1, 30 « 1, 35 n 1, 38 n 3, 42 nn 1 
and 3, 44 n 5, 51 n 2, 65 n 3, 69 n 1, 
74 n 2, 149 n, 161 nn 4 and 6, 162 
n 2, 157 n 1, 167 n 3, 181 « 2, 198 
n 2, 244 « 6, 287 nn 1 and 2, 352 
n 1, 481 n 6. 

Smith’s Dictionary of Cheek and 

Roman Antiquities, 19 n, 29 n 6, 76 

«,367,n3. 

Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and 

Roman Biography, 46 n 5, 332 n. 
Smith’s Dictionary of Cheek and 

Roman Geography, 23 n 1, 80 n 1, 
36 n 2, 394 n 5. 

Soane, the, — or the Son, a tributary 
of the Ganges, 82 n 1, 
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Sobha 3^rabb, or Lord of Beauty, name 
of tbe idol of Somnat, 28. 

Soghdi, the, name of an ancient 
people of Central Asia, 23 «. 1. 

Sohrab, son of Rnstam, the famous 
hero of ancient Iran, 499. 

Soliman (Solomon), 148 n. 1. 

Solomon, King of Israel, 108, 112, 
136, 148 and n 1, 205 and n 8, 
206 n, 485, 605 n 6. 

Solomon, ring of, possessed of magic- 
al properties, 205 n 3, 605 n 6, 
659 and n 2.' 

Soma, name of the moon in Sanskrit, 
79 « 2. 

Somagraha, lucky things, 79 a 2. 

Somanath, — or 

Somanatha, south-west of the Penin- 
sula of Gujarat on the sea- shore, 
17 n 4, 27 » 4. See also the next. 

Somnat, — or 

Somnath, in Gujarat on the coast, 
17 and n 4, 27 and n 4, 28 and n 4, 
256. See Somanath. 

Son, the,— or the Soane, a tributary 
of the Ganges, 82 n 1. 

Sonhir, town of, 407 and n 6. 

Sonipat Bangar, district of Hindustan, 
122 Til. Cand«-6. 

Sonnergong, same as Smiargauw, 186 

Sonpat,— or 

Sonpath, a city with a fortress north 
of Dihli; 21 n 4, 37 and n 8. 

Sontheimer’s Itn Baiidr, 14^ n 6, 172 
n 2, 173 « and nn 2 and 3, 182 nn 
1 and 4, 484 a 1, 660 n 1. 

Sorath, country of, 264 and n 6, 464 
n 7, 455. 

Soreth, peninsula of, 464 n 7. Same 
as Sorath, 


Sortes Virgiliance, 412 n\. 

Sortilege, different methods of, 412 
n\. 

Sot river, the, in Rohilkund, 464 n 4. 

Southern India, 265 w 2. 

Spider, story of a, 149 to. 

Sprenger’s Life of Muhammad, 46 to 5. 

Sravana, a Hiiidfi month, 27 to 4. 

Stag, notes on the, 171 to 2. 

Stamhhath-th, the pool of Mshadeva 
under the form of the pillar God, 
256 TO 4, 454 to 6. 

Stateira, wife of Alexander the Great, 
332 TO. 

Statistical Account of Bengal, Hunter’s, 
125 TO 3, 299 TO 2. 

Stein, Dr., 384 to 1. 

Steingaas, Pe;-fitaTO Dictionary, 142 to 3, 
169 TO 2, 312 n 7, 321 to 2, 466 to 7. 
629 TO 2. 

Sthaneswara, the modem Thanesar, 
293 TO 5. 

.Sthanu, a name of Mahadeva, 293 to 6. 

Strabo, the Greek geographer, 23 toto 
1 and 3. 

Subah of Agra, 410 n 4. 

Subhdn- Allah, to express surprise or 
astonishment, 516 to 7. 

Suhhatu-l-Abrdr, one of the poetical 
works of Mauiana ‘Abdu-r- Rahman 
Jami, 272 n 1. 

^ubh-i-Kdzib, the false dawn, 116 to 3, 

Snbuktigln, Ni?iru-d-Din, ruler of 
Kaoal and Ghaznin, 13 and n 1, 
14: and toto 1 and 2, 15, 16 and n 1., 

Sucldt, a silken stnif brocaded with 
gold, 643 TO 8. 

Sndr ^an, Governor of A gra, one of 
the Amirs of Sultan Sikandar Lodi, 
419 n 1. 



Suez, Gulf of, 1 69 «. 1 . Suleiman §hah Akat KhSn. brother’s 

Suez, town of, 169 til. son to Sal};aa ‘Alau'd-Bm Khil^i. 

Sufi Khan Yusuf Azlbaoha, one of the 259 « 6. - 

courtiers of Sultan QuJ;ba-d-Din Suleiman Shah Lodi, Malik, one of 
291 and n 6 , 293. the Amirs of Mubarak SJiah of the 

Sufi Wall Sultan Kadarau, one of the Saiyyid dynasty, 389. 

Amirs of the Qizilbash, 675 n 8, 

Sufis, the, 68 n 5, 191 u 4, 874 a 6, 

608, 612. 

Sw^ma or Suqma, a Tnrki word 
meaning o pole, 497 n 1. 

Suha, a small obscure star in the 
Lesser Bear, 182 and n 2, 371 and 
n 5, 

Suhuf, a collection of pages, 616 n 6. Lodi, 461, 464 
Sui.Subar, province of, 426 w 2, Sultan Bahadur, ruler of Gujrati 

Suklipal Nabsa, — or contemporary of HumSyun, 462, 

Sukhpal Naba, Rlja of Sind, contem- 463, 454 and n 4, 466, 456, 468., 635. 
porary of Sulf.an Mal.nmid Ghaz- Sultan Begatn, wife of MirzS ‘Askari, 

nawi, 20 and n 4 Sea the next. 669. 

Sukhpal-Nawasa Shah, grandson of Suljan Begam, sister of ghSh Tab* 
Joipal, 20 n 4, Same ns the above maap of Persia, 670 and n 11. 

(g.u,). Sultan Hoshang. Alti Khan, the ruler 

Suleiman (Solomon), 186, 569, 695. of Malwa, 863.a 2, 384 «. 6, 385 r» 

Suleiman BadaWishi, Mirz&, ruler of Sultan Jnnaid Mirza Birins, one of the. 

Bada^shan, contemporary of Hu- Amirs of Babar, 439. 446, 468, 469, 
mayun, 574, 680, 681, 685. Sultan Kob, fortress of, in the country 

Suleiman, son of IJaBan Siir, and of Bhasiyiina, 80 and nw 6 and 6, 

brother of ihir Shah, 468. Sultan Mahmud Ghaznawi. See un- 

Suleiman KhSn Karrani, one of the der Malimud of Gfaaznin. 

Amirs of Islem Sliah Sur, 525, 540, Sultan Mnljammad Mirza, rnler of 
641 , 554. Khurasan, elder sou of Shah Teh- 

Suleimnn Khan, son of Khin-i-Khanan masp of Persia, 569. 

Farmali, one of the Amirs of Sul- Stiltanpur, town of, formerly called 
pin Sikandar Lodi, 418 and«.ll, Arankal, 299. 

424 and n 2. Snlt&npur, on the river of Labor, 465, 

Suleiman, adopted son of Malik Mar- 472, 603, 606, 613, 534. 
wan-i-Daulat, one of the Maliks Sultan Saiyyid Mubammad, same as 

of Sultan Firoz Sfcah, 336, 352, Muhammad Shah of the Saiyyid 
876* dynasty, 10 a 2, 


Snliudrine, the town of Jilandhar in 
Ptolemy, 382 and n 4. 

Sulphur, notes on, 340 n 2, 

Sultan, title, first assumed by Mab* 
.mud Ghaznawi. 16 ti 2. 

“Sultan of Rum, the Snljan of Turkey, 
480. 

Sul.tan ‘Alam, son of Sultan Sikandar 
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ShljSn §hah Khoshdil. the Amir of 
Pamana, one of the Amirs of the 
Fiiuz §hahi dynasty, 342, 

Snltin §hah Lodi, called Islam Khan. 
Governor of Silnind nnder Khizr 
Khan of tlie Saiyyid dynasty, 880 
and n 3. 

Snltfin Shaif or Sharq, Govei-nor of. 
Baiana, 414 and nn 6 and 8. S60 
the next. 

Sultan Sharq, son of Sultan Ahmad 
Jilwani the First, 414 and wi 6, 11 
and 12. See the above. 

Sultanam, sister of ghuh Tahmasp of 
Persia, 670 « U. 

6nl},5np-l*MaB.h«ikh Niijamu-l-Auliyn, 
266, 801. See under NigSmu-d-Dii} 

- Anliya, 

Sultanu-ghigharq, ruler of Baiana 
contemporary of Sulfcan' Sikahda 
Lodi, 4I4.» 8. 

Sultanu-sh.Sjharq Khwaja-i-Jahan, one 
of the Maliks of the Tu^laq ghihi 
dynasty, 848 and » 9. 

Sul.tinu-sh-gharq Muhnrak ghnh 
Qaranqal, ruler of Jannpur, 360. 

Sumlul, the spikenard of the ancients, 
146 w 6, 873 and n 4. 

Snmbul-i-Hindi, the perfumed sumi 
hul, 146 n 6. 

Snmbul-i-Efimi, called also Nardin, 
146 a 6. 

Sumra Rajputs, the rulers of Sind, 13 

Snnargam,— or 

Sunargan-w, on a branch of the 
Brahmaputra S. E. of Dacca, 186 
and n 6, 299, 308, 309. 

Sundhi R5i, the Hindu General of 
Sultan -Mn^iammad, son of Sultan 
Maljmud Qhaznawi, 34 and m 2. 


Sunnah, the practice of the Prophet, 
488 7i 7, 619 and n 4, 589, 626 and 
Hi. 

Sunnatun mu' ahJcadatvn, an authenti- 
cated traditional practice, 626 w 2. 
Snnnis, the, 3 m 6, 67 and m 1, 69 
n 4, 156 n 1, 200 V, 320 n 4, 420 
n 8, 576 n 5, 604 n 6, 626 m 8, 626 
mm 1, 2 and 6. 

Supar, town of, 4*<ief. 

SupM, the nut of A ?‘eca catechu, 802 

m 6. 

Sicqma or 8ug}ima, a Turqi word 
meaning a pole, 497 n 1. 

Sur Afghans, the, 638. 

^uraipya, the Pleiades, 680 n 4. 
Surate, town of, 454 n 7. See Sorath. 
Suratu4-IMlaf, one of the chapters 
of the Qur’an, 2 nn 3 and 4. 
Siiraiu.‘l’Kuhf, one of the chapters of' 
the Qur’an, 207 n 1. 
SrcftttU'V-B.ahmun, ono of the chapters 
of the Qnr’nn, 218 n 2. 

Surgha, probably for Su^ma 4 Tnrfci 
word meaning a pole, 497 ml. 

Swri, a flower, 142 and m3. 

Surkhab of Tabriz, called *th« 
Sepulchre of the Poets,’ 839 m 4, 
584 m. 

SUr^ bud, or Bed idol, one of two 
enormous images in Baraian, 46 m 1. 
Surkh Khliih, or Bed-caps, name of 
the Turkomans of the district of 
■ Garm Sir, 48 and 7i 2 
Surra-man-m’5, or Samarra, a town 
of ‘Iraq on the eastern bank of the 
Tigris, 59ml, 571 and m2. 

Snrsati, a fortress in the hills of 
Kashmir, called also Sarsati and 
Sarsuti, 86 Ji 1. 
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Sarknq, rifiq, name of a place, 669 n 8. 
Snrur, town of, 326 n. 
for 

(<2 U ), so W 1. 

^m/n Sklhavta. Burgess, 163 2. 

Snsa, a town of Poi-sia, 332 

Sumn, tho lily, notes on, 101 n 1 

tho rtiio variety „'f y,e 
li'y, 101 n 1. 

®““’ “isia of the word 
Suaan or lily, loi n 1. 


j Sutlej, the. See nnder the Safclaj. 

description of the di- 
sense so called, 30 «, 2, 3 i 

Snjuki, As-, author of the 

Eh’dafa, 12 n 2, 15 n 4, It n 2. 18 

Sraord of Moset^, Gaster’s, 141 n 4. 
Sydenham Society, the, 30 n 1 . 

Syria, 279 n, 585 n 7, 

a Torki word 
8'ifts of land, 424 n 3. 


Ta’ahbnta-Rharran, surname of aSabit- 
b'-n Jabir al-FahmI. the famons 
Arab athlete and warrior, 527 and 
71 3. . 

T<ronqttt.kAhhf,r ShdK, 9 n 2, 52 n 1, 
62 71 4 . See the Tahaqat-i-Akhtrl 

ror,H.i.A-,j„-„„ of 

<I-nm Atmnd, 9 „ 2, 10 a 3, 29 « 
«»l.e2n4,82„4,S3a 1, j,,’ 

» 7, 399 ita 1 and 7^ ggg „ ^ 

™ « 7, .374 a„l 
O'ol 9, 675 » 3, 679 a 7 ,683 , 

«S6»5, 692„ e,693»a 8 
and 9, 694 n 6. 

ro6o7«.i.Jr„J„,74 ghihibu- 

-D"i (Jafeim Kirmaiii Jaonpari 
230 and a 3. ' 

r«in7,it.t.A-»,ir7,Uavorty,13» j j, 
- 1 and 2, I6,.„l.nd2,17,.8, 
19«A20a2,23„ 1 , 29 „ , g, 

”1.32»,33„2,35al,3aa3| 49 
*'oi4.66„l,60a„I.„d2,g3„, 

83 - 1 and 2. 06 an i, 2 and 6, 69 I 


"» , 2, 3 nnd 4, 70 .. 8, 71 „„ 5, 

8 and 7. 72 „„ 1,3 and 4, 73 „ 2, 

'■*" ‘■'^8«3.r9»3,80.»3 4 s 

"nd0,81..„2.a„d3.82n..3and'6, 

S3 n„ 1, 4 and „ and n 1, 85 

» 1.80 ..1,87 a 5, 89 ,.5, 90 a 2 , 
01 « 1,93 a I, 94 and a 3,95 a , .1 

•■Id 2, 98 a 2, 120 an 1,2 and 8. 12, 

»” I, 2 and 5, 122 «„ 1, 2 and 8, 
12a»a2and3, I24al, 125 a 2, 126 
«a l, 2.„d3, I27aud n» 1 a.,d 2, 

a ’ 1"'0 an ■>, 3 and 4, 130 
, , *8' 1 bad 4, 132 an 1 

4 »"d 6, 134 a 1, 13S „ , g 
7 }, 4. 

Tahaqat- i-Shfih J,:haol, 95 n 6 
Taberhindah, fo,fcnea., ^f. Rgjp,-,. 
t»na, 19 and n 2, 69 and n 2 89 

and 71 3, 121 and ti 5, 130, 131, 229, 
233, 388 and 7^ 2, 389, 390, 391, 392’ 
393. ’ 

Tabari, the celebrated Arab Historian 

36 71 2, 74 71 2. ' 

Taharistan, a province of Persia, 36 

and 7.71 2 and 3. 47, 73 a 1. 
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Tabariya, Sea of,— tha Dead Sea, 168 
n 1. 

TaharrS, or enmitj, a technical term 
in use among t^a §hi‘ahs, BY6 and 
n 6, 677 a. 

Tabarrai, acoareed, 677 n. See under 
Taharrd. 

Tahl-i-‘uld nawaMtf^n, meaning of the 
expression, 498 n 4. 

T»ibriz, town of, in Persia, 72 n 4, 678, 

B84 n. 

talcing a /a’l or omen from 
the words of a book, 412 n 1. 
Tafslr-i-MaUriTc, a work on the 1 
Bouroes of law ordinances, 428, 
429 and a 1. 

Tafsiru.l-Bai?dtm, a celebrated com* 
mentary on the Qur’Sn by Qa?! 
Bai?iwi, 6 ■«.« 1 and 4. See under 
the Jnwaru-t’TangU. 

Taftlzani, At-, author of the Mutaw^ 
nval, a commentary on theTalM'fw* 
l.MiftSh, 428 n 3. 

Ta^dna, a falchion, 215 and n 4. 

Taght, Malik, one of the Annrs of 
Sultan Mnljainmad Tughlaq Shah, 
314, 819, 320. 324. 

Taghi Taghl, 324. See the above. 
Taginabad, one of the chief cities of 
Garmslr, 88 and « 1- See also nn- 
der TakinabSd. 

Tahir, Khwaja, Wazir of Sultan Man- 
dud Ghnznawi, 47. 

Tahir, Shaikh, one of the Amirs of the 
Lodi dynasty, 418. 

Tahir Junai<ii, the poet, 624 n 6. 

Same as the following. 

Tahir Khondi,— or 

Tahir ^wandi Dakkani, one of tho 
poets of the time of Humayun, 624 


and n 6, 625 and B 8, 626, 882, 

636, 636. 

Tahmasp, ghah, the King of Persia, 
contemporary of Humayun, 453, 

465, 456, 466, 469, 470, 624. 

TaMf, a town in Hijaz, 12 w l. 

Taj or red caps of the Qizilbash, 627 
a 7. 

Tij Khan, one of the Amirs of Saljan 
Ibrahim Lodi, 470. 

Taj Khan Karrani, one of the Amirs 
of Islem ghah, 525, 689, 640, 541. 
Tdj-i-jKJftii-iZs, a red flower without 
odour, 629 n 1. 

Tajiks, the descendants of Arabs in 
Persia, 66 » 1. 

Taju-d-Din, Malik, Secretary of State 
of Sultin gbamsu-d-Din lyal- 
timisli, 94, 97. 

Tajn-d-Din, Malik, one of the Amirs 
of the Tnghlaq Shahi dynasty, 334. 
Taju-d-Din, Malik, feudatory of 
Badaon, one of the Amirs of the 
gljamsiyah Sultans, 125. 

Tajn-d*Din Ba^tyar, Malik, one of 
the Amirs of tho Firuz ghahi 
dynasty, 863 and « 8. 

Tuju-d-Din Naljv, Malik, 378 n 6. 

See T5ju-1-Mnlk Nahv. 

Taju-d-Din one of the 

Amirs of Sultan Ghiyaan-d-Din 
Tughlaq Shah, 298. 

Taju-d-Din Yaldkuz, — or 
Taju-d-Din Ynlduz, one of the Mu- 
‘izzi Sultans of ffliazuin, 77 n I, 
78,79,80,89,90,91. 

T0u-l-‘Ari(B, a celebrated Arabic Dic- 
tionary, 620 « 1. 

Tdju-l-Ma’dtir, name of an historical 
work, 73 n 2, 80 a 3. 
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Taju-l-Malk Malik J^nsain, nnola of 
SuUAn Jalilu-d-DIa Khiljl, 281, 

TajU'l'Mulk Na^ir, — or 

Tiju-l-Mulk Tuljfa, one of the Maliks 
of Masnad-i-'Ali Khisr Khan of 
the Saiyyid dynasty, 876 and n 
2, 377, 878 and n 879, 380. 

TaMulltif, poetical name, 683 and 
n 5. 

TaMimar, a dart having no point, 
216 » 6. 

Takiuabad or Tnginibid, one of the 
chief cities of Garmair, 84 and n 
6, 48, 66 and n 1. 

Taltlu, a Turk! word, meaning of, 669 
and n 6. 

Talanbha, a fortress at the janction 
of the Jhelam and the Ohenab, 
855 » 1 . See under Tnlnmba. 

Talaundi town of, 352, 362, 382 and 
n 2, 892. 

Talbag^a Hagor, Malik, 295 and n 
2. See under Talbigha Nagori. 

Talbag^a Yaghda, Malik, 286 n 6. 
See under Talbi^^a Yaghda. 

Talbigha NSgorl, Malik, one of the 
Amirs, of, ^ Sultan Qutbu-d-Din 
Siilji, 286, 295 and n 2. 

Talfai^^ Yaghda, Malik, one of the 
Amirs of Sultan Qutba-d>Din 
Khilji, 286 and «• 6. 

Talhar, a town in the Kashmir hill 
tracts, 388 and n 2, 884 n 1. 

Ta‘limiah, a sect of Muslim heretics, 
called also the BItiaiah, 22 n 3. 

Talf^lfu-l’MiftM, at-Taftazini’s 
abridgment of the Mifiahu-W Ulum, 
428 « 3. 

7’alpath, town of, 296. 

Taltib, name of a place, 268 n 4, 
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Talwnra hills of, 3S4 and n X. Sea 
the next. 

Talwira, a village on the right bank 
of the Gbinab, opposite Biisi, 384 
» 1 . 1 

Tamachi, brother of Banhbana Bai, 
governor of Tbatha under Sultan 
Firoz §hah Tnghlaq, 833 n 4. 

Tamj^aoh, Amir, one of the slaves 
of Sultan Qntbu-d'Dm Aibak, 
89 and n 2. 

Tamim, a tribe of the Arabs, 287 

nl. 

Tamim An9arl, one of the oompa* 
niona of Maliammad, 13 n. 

Tammat, — or 

Tammiiti-l'Kitdb, answering to the 
word Finit at the end of books, 
428 and n 4. 

Tnmmuz, a god of the Phoenioians, 
104 n 2. 

Tamaz, the fourth month of the 
Jewish year, 104 and » 2. 

Tanhur. a kind of mandolin, 195 n 4. 

Taneshar, 22 » 1. Same as the town 
of Thanesar (q.v.), 

Tungah. 92 and » 3. See nnder Tan- 
qah and Tanka. 

Tang-chaihm, or close-eyed, a name 
of the Turks, 627 n 7. 

Tang’Shakar, a sugar jar having a 
very narrow mouth, 174 n 2. 

Tanka,— or. 

Tanqah, a copper, silver or gold coin, 
87 n 1, 92 and n 3, 306 and n 3, 307 
and Ti. 

Taniira-i-Musaddas, the world, 147 

« 2 , 

Taqiu-d-Dm Waij? Rabbtini, Mak^dum 

Siiai^, 333. 
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Tarawarl, later name of the town of 
Tariyan (^q.v,), 69, 79. 

TarSyan, on the banka of the SarsutT, 
69 and n 4, 79, 90, 93. See nnder 
Tarawai’T. 

Tai’nzu-i-chiirkh. — or 

Tarazu-i-fulak, a name of the con- 
stellation Libra, 142 n 2. 

Tavdt Heg,^ — or 

TardI Beg ^ati, one of the Amirs 
of Huraiiyun, 465, 664 and n 6, 566, 
668, 691. 

TarghI Mughal, invades Hindustan in 
the I’eigu of Sultan ‘Alan-d-DIn 
mjiljl, 250, 251. 

Cfbronogram, 605 and n 10. 

Tdn^-i-‘Aldi of Mir Khnsrii, the 
famous poet of Dihli, 247 n, 251 n, 
252 n I. Called also the Tdn^-i- 
KhwidinW'l-Fwtdh (q.v.), 

TdrtMi-i'Alfh 28 n 4, 80 n 4. 

Tdrl^-i-Badaanl , another name of the 
Mwitaihahu-t-TawanM of Badaonl, 
11 «1. 

Tdni^-i-Mri^ta, 205 n 2. See under 
Firighta. 

TanMi-i-Firm ^dhi of Shams-i-Siraj 
‘Afif, 315 n 7. 

TdnMi'i-Fmiz Shdhi of ?ian-d-Din 
Burn!, 184 n 1, 185 a 2, 186 nn 5 
and 6, 220 n '2, 249, 261 n 5, 264 » 
1, 2S9 n 1, 274 n 1, 296 n 10, 301, 
815 and u 7. 

I'dnSi-i-Gttwda, 32 n 1. 

TdrJldi-i-ICa^mir, 8 and » 3, 600 and 
n 7. 

Tdrikk-i. JChandinu-UFutiiA of Mir 
Khiisru. known also as the Tdrih^- 
WAldi (g. V.), 252 and n 1, 
266. 


Tdri^-i-Ma8‘udi, the history of SultSn 
Mas'ud ChaznawT, 47 n 2. 

Tdrif^-i-Miiharale ^dhl of Yuliya ibn 
Ahmad ibn 'Abdu-llab Sirliindl, 10 
and n 2, 67 and « 2, 222 and n 2, 
228 and nn 3 and 4, 807, 315 and n 
7, 316, 366 and nn. 4 and 5, 396 n 1, 
400n. 

TdnML-i’Nizdmt of Khwaja Nigaran- 
d-Din Ahmad, called also the 7’a5ci- 
qdt-i-Akhan, 9 and H 2, 62 and 
n 4, 63 n, 64 and n 1, 67, 504. 

Tdrt^-i-Ba^tdt, Elias and Ross, 69 
n 5, 103 n 3, 145 n 2, 232 n 6, 236 
n 1, 305 n 3, 353 n 1, 464 n 8, 572 
n 8, 574 n 6. 675 n 1. 

TdrJkk-i-Shh' Sh dhi, 457 n 6. 

Tdvii^-i-Snhvhligm, 36 n 6. 

Tdnich u I- Khuhi fd of aa-Snyu);!, 12 
n 2. See under the History^ of the 
Caliphs. 

Tortqu-t-TiiJ^qiq, one of the works of 
IJnklm Sana!, 66 n 2. 

Tarji'hand, a kind of poem, 62 and 
n 1 , 196 n 3. 

TnrWian, town of 40 n 1. 

Tarkib-hand, a kind of poetical com- 
position, 196 n 3, 198 n 2. 

Tarkila, town of, 186. 

Tarma ShIrTn. contemporary of Sul- 
tan Muhammad Tughlaq §hah, 
316. 

Tartary, Chinese, 146 » 2. 

Taryiq or Tnrtaq the Mughnl, of the 
royal house of ^nrnsan, 251 n, 252 

ft 2. ' 

Takhir harden, to expose to public 
ridicule, 22 n 4. 

Tafhif, technical meaning of the ex- 
pression, 615 n 6. 
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^asauj, one twenty -foarth part of a 
Qaz, 330 It 8. 

Tatar, country of. 161, 171. 

Tatar Khan, Governor of Sambal, con- 
temporary of Sultan lJusain Sharqi 
and Sultan Buhliil Lodi, 406 and 
n 3. 

Tatar Khan, son of Arsniiin Khan. 
Governor of Lakhnauti under 
Sultan Gh iy5su-d-Din Balkan, 185. 

Tatar Khan, adopted son of Sultan 
Gbtyngu-d-Dm Tughlaq Shab, 299, 
323 11 3, 328. 

Tatar Khin Kalpi,— or 

Tatar Khan Kaal, one of the Amirs of 
the Afgjinn Silr dynasty of Dihli, 
643 and n 7. 593; 593. 

Tutir ;^an Lodi, one of the A mirs of 
Sultnn'BiiliSdar of Gujrat, 452. 

Titar Khan, son of Saraiig Khan, one 
of the Amirs of tlie Firiia Shahl 
dynasty, 864. 

Tatar Khan Sarang Khani, one of the 
Amirs of the Lodi dynasty, 443, 445. 

Tatar Khan, son of <?af.ir I^an, one 
of the Amirs of the Firfiz Shahi 
dynasty, 352, 354 and nS, 881. 

Tatar Khnrd, Malik, Governor of 
iahor under Sultan Mnha^i^aad 
Tughlaq Shah. 309. 

Tatars, the, 191, 192, 221, 253. 

Tatta, town of, 67 and n 1, 187, 320 
and n 5, 322, 332 and n 6, 333 and 
« 4, 881 and n 6, 408 and n 7, 464, 
659, 660, 562, 666. Called also 
Tatthah and Thathab. 

Tatthah, See under the town of 
Tiitta, 

Tau’am, name of the second arrow in 
the game of maisir, 369 n 1, 


Tauha (Repentance), formula of, Used 
on occasions of sadden alarm and 
peril, 551 and n 2. 

Tauhtd (Declaration of tJnifcy), for- 
mula of, used on oeoasions of peril, 
651 and n 2. 

Taurdt, the Mosaic law, 4 n 1 . — The 
Book of the Law, 206 n. 

Taurus, the constellation, 367 nn 3 
and 4. 

an acrostic, 606 and n 2. 

Ttvuain, Miyan, the famous Hindu - 
musician, 657 audit 1. 

Tawalld, affection (as opposed to 
TabatrS q.v.), 676 n 5 

Ta'wiz, nn amulet, 116 n 4. 

Tayammum, ablutional ceremony per- 
formed with sand, 201 and ii 2. 

TazMva (Boohof Memoin) of Shai kh 
Jiimali Kanbawl of Dihli, 430. 

Tazkira of Muhammad "Ofi of Merv, 
33 and n 1. See also under Tazhi- 
r(itu,-A-Sh>i‘arS. 

TazkiruUi-hMidilk, an historical work, 
33 n 2, 90 n 2. 

TeizJciratu-sh-Shu'arS of Mnbammad 
‘Aufi of Merv, 33 and n 1, 221. 

Tedjer, name of the river Tigris in 
the Zend, 394 » 5. 

Teesta river, the, 84 n 1 . 

Teheran, capital of modem Fersia, 
30nl. 

Telinga,— or 

Telingana, Kingdom of, 265 nn 3 and 
4,286. 

Ten Thousand, Xenophon’s account 
of the retreat of the^, 536 n. 

Thakur of the Hindus, 484 n I . 

Thales, the celebrated Greek astrono- 
mer, 967 nn 8 and 4. 
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ThSna of Q,hizn, a name of the fort- T ibafc, — or 

ress of Bhitnnagar, 21. Tibbafc, country of, 84 n, 125. See 

Thinesar, town of, 21 and n 4, 22 « also under Tibet, 

1, 69 and » 4, 293 and n 6 , 826 », Tiberhind,~or 
692. Tiberhindah, fortress of, 69 u 2. See 

Thanessor, 21 n 4. See Thanesar. under Tabarhindah. 

Thaneswar, modern name of Tha- Tibet, 83 and n 4, 84 and n. Sea 
nesar, 21 a a nnder Tibbat. 

Thangir, fortress of, 80 » 4. See Tieffenthaler’a Description of India, 
under ThankTr. 19 « 2, 20 n 5, 21 n 4, 22 « 6, 23 a ^ 

Tbankar, or properly Bhankar, fort 2, 24 nn 8 and 6, 26 n 6, 28 nn 2 

of, 71 n 2, 425 and n 3. See nnder and 4, 86 n 10, 37 nn 2 and 3, 66 

Thankir. nn 3 and 7, 67 w 1, 69 na 2 and 4, 

Thankir, fortress of. in the territory 70 nn 3 and 4, 7l na 2 and 8, 80 

of Bhiana, 80 nn 4 and 6. Called nn 1 and 6, 82 w 1, 96 » 4, 121 n 6, 

I j also Thangir and Thankar (q.v.). 128 « 3, 129 nn I and 2, 130 n 1, 

ijj Thar Tal, nephew of Himun Baqqal 147 « 1, 186 n 6, 218 n 3, 223 n, 

the Hindu. General of ‘Adli, 663 and n 4, 257 nn 1 and 2, 265 n 4, 

nn 6, and 6. 813 n 6, 826 n 3, 327 n 3, 865 w 1, 

Thatha. See nnder the town of Tatta. 368 n 1, 357 n 4, 864 nn 4 and 6, 

Theon’s commentary on the Alma* 866 n>, 880 n 2, 382 n 2, 417 n 7, 

gest, 76 n. 420 n 6, 422 n 3, 425 n 4, 464 nn 6 

Thesaurus, Gesenins’, 394 n 6. and 7, 486 n 6, 680 n 8 , 659 n 6, 

Thessalians, Epistle to the, 278 n 4. 660 n 8, 590 n 6. 

Thomas, Coins of the Sings of C^tazni, Tigin, Malik, one of the Amirs 

16 » 2, 47 a 2. of Sullin Qhiyasu-d-Din Tughlaq 

Thomas, Pathdn Sings of Dehli, 64 Sfeah, 298. 

w 3, 77 n 2, 83 n S, 87 tin 1 and 6, Tigra, name of the river Tigris in old 
88 nn 1 and 3, 89 nn 1 and 4, 91 Persian, 894 n 5. 
nn 1 and 5, 120 « 1, 126 n 3, 129 n Tigris, the, 59 n 1, 894 n 5, 624 n 8. 

4, 136 » 1, 254 « 6, 269 nn 1 and 2, Tiharat, purifications enjoined by 

307 n, 310 n 2, 311 n 4, 325 n 1, Muhammadan law, 603 and n 2. 

826 n, 327 n 6, 837 n 4, 844 n 7, Tiharu, one of the Mountain trib^ 

345 n 4, 346 n 6, 347 » 3, 361 nn 4, between Lakhnanti and Tibat, 84 n 
9 and 11, 362 n 2, 369 n 4, 366 nn Tij&ra, town in the province of- 
1 and 4,399 n 7,400 n I, 666 n 6, Miwat, 866 n. 

618 n 1. Tilsi, town of, 384 nn 4 and 5. 

Thornton’s Gaiet/ccr o/ countries Tilak,theHindu,—a Generalof Snl- 
onthe North-West of India, 567 nn Jin Mas'ud, son of Mahmud Ghaz- 
1 and 9. nawi, 36 a 9. j 


TilaBg, called also Telitiga or Telin- 
giina, country of, 261 w 5, 265 and 
n 2, 297, 299, 309, 329. 

Tilaundi, or Talaundl, town of, 352, 
362, 382 and n 2, 392. 

Tilok Ohand, Eai, Governor of Khatra 
(? KateEr), contemporary of Sultan 
Uusain Sharqi of Jaunpur, 408 
n 4, 

Tilok, the son of Jye Sein, 36 n 9. 
Tor Tiilak ibn Husain (q. v.}. 

Tiluk Ohand, RSi, — Governor of Bak- 
sar, contemporary of Sultan Husain 
gharqi and Buhlul Lodi, 408 and 
11 4, 

Timour. See under Timur. 

. Timur the Great, 853 and n 1, 366 
and nn 1 and 3, 356 and nn 1 and 
6, 867, 368 and nn 4 and 6, 360 
n 3, 361, 366 nl, 448, 454, 584 
n 8, 605 11 . 1, 

Timur Khan, the Mnghi'il. one of the 
Generals of Chingiz Khan, 188 n 1. 

Timur Khan Qara Beg, known also as 
Malik Qiran, one of the ghamsiyah 
Maliks, 125 and n 4. 

Tippera District, 186 » 6. 

Tlr, a kind of cambric or lawn and 
also an arrow, 192 ii 1. 

Tirhut, 86, 349, 416. 

TirpauUya mosque of Aljmadabad, 
635 and n 6. 

Aiyarah, a bad omen, 412 ii 1. 

jOra 0 tuzah, Turki words implying 
the acknowledging one as rightful 
king with due formalities, 259 n 1. 

Torabfmd, Ma.lik, one of the Maliks 
of Sultan Firfiz Siiah Tughlaq, 328 
nl, r 

Tradition, six books of, 626 n 1. 
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Traditions of the Prophet, 356 n 4, 
615. 

Trajan, canal of, 169 » 1, 

Transoxiana, 14 » 1, 15 n B, 20 n 3, 
27 n 2, 38, 59 n 1, 357, 358. See 
Mawara-anrNahr. 

Travels of Ibn Baj^tah, 67 n 1. 

Tribes of the North-West, Elliott’s, 
312 n 7. See Elliott’s Races of the 
N,~W. Provinces of India, 

Triibner, the London Publisher, 76 n. 

Tschan, a town near Bantanbhor, 257 
» I. 

Tubra, fov Tura (q. v.}, 440 n, 

Tuda Bahadur Khtm, the Governor 
of Suniir Ganw under Sultan 
Ghiyasn-d-DIn Tughlaq ghiih, 299. 

Tufak, a pea-shooter, 159 and n 2. 

Tugha Khan Malik 'Izzu-d-Din of 
Lakhnanti, one of the Maliks of 
the Shamsiyah Sultana, 125. 

TTi^Sn, a falcon in Tnrki, 215 n 5. 

Tu^an the lla’is, one of the Turk- 
baohas, raises an insurrection in 
the reign of Khizr ^an of the 
Saiyyid dynasty, 379, 380. 

a kind of bird in TnrkT, 

215 « 5. 

Tnghdi Beg, one of the Amirs of Sul- 
tan Masbid ibn Mal.nnud Ghaznaw3, 
36, 37 n 7, 38, 43. 

Tughlaq Khan, son of Path Khan, 
son of Sultiin Firoz >Shii,h, 338. See 
under Tughlaq Shah. 

Tu^laq Khan GhazI-i-Mulk, after- 
tvards Sultan ^iyslsu-d-Din Tngh- 
laq Shah, 249, 250, 251, 262. See 
under Ghazi Malik. 

Tnghlaci Shah, See under Sultan 
Ghiyasn-d-Dm Tughlaq S])ah. 
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Tuglilaq Shnli, bob of Fa^h Khan, son •] 
of Sultan FIroz Sljah, of tbe Tu gh - 
laq Shalu dynasty of DiliH, 324, 338 ' 

and nl, 841, 342. 

Tugfelaqabad,' fortress of, 296, 297, 
299, 300, 307. 

Tushlaq-Ndma, one of tlie poetical 
works of Mir Kh.usrii of Dihli, 301. 
Tughral, Governor of Bengal under 
Sult.an Ghiyasa-d-Din Balban, 135 
n 1, 186, 216. 

Tnghral Bag Abu TfMib Muhammad 
ibn MIka’il ibn Saljuq, founder of 
the Sal j uql dynasty, 42 and n 3, 
43, 61 TC 2, 61 n 6. See also under 
Tu^ril Beg. 

Tu^ral ^ajib, an Amir of the Ghaz- 
navide dynasty, 47, 48, 60. 

Tnghral, the Turkoman, 42. See 
Tughral Beg, founder of the Sal- 
3 uql dynasty. 

Tughril ibn Arslan the Saijuq, of the 
Saljuql dynasty of IQinrasan. 298 
n 4. 

Tughril Beg, founder of the Saljuql 
dynasty, 35 n 8. See under Tngh- 
ral Beg. I 

Tubfa, Malik, one of tbe Amirs of 
ghi?r ]Chan of the Saiyyid dynasty, 
376 and n 2. 

T«A/a--i-I«nd-'ojEfi;ant/tth of Shah 
‘Abdn-l-‘AzIz of Dihli, 677 n. 
Tuhfatu-l-Ahrar, one of the poetical 
works of Maulana ‘Abdu-r-Raljman 
Jami, 272 n 1. 

Tukfatu>‘Wlrdqain at the celebrated 
poet Khaganl. 683 n 4. 

Tulak ibn Husain, one of the Amira 
of Sulfan Mas'iid ibn Malimiid 
Ghaznawl. 36 n 9. 


Tnliim or Tulloom, a village on the 
north bank of the Sutlej, 382 -a 2, 
Tulubiba, town of, at the junction of 
the Jhelam and the Chenab, 355 
and ik 1, 389 and n 2 , 390, 392, 
427. 

Tulumdij—or 

Tulundl, the village of Tulum q. v., 
probable origin of the town of 
Talaundi, 382 n2. 

Tulloom, a place on the north bank 
of the Sutlej, 382 « 2. 

Tunis, the province in North Africa, 
167 n 4. 

Tur, one of the sons of Faridun, King 
of ancient Persia, 435 and n 2. 

Tura, palisades or abattis in Turki, 
440 n. 

Turan, name given to the collection 
of countries situated beyond the 
Oxua, 16 n 6, 86, 

Turk Allah, — or 

Turk-i-Khuda. God’s champion, a title 
of Mir Khnsru. the famous poet of 
Dihli, 270 and n 6. 

Tnrkan Khatiin. called also ghih 
Tnrkan, mother of Sull;an Euknu- 
d-Din Firuz Shah ibn Sbamsn-d- 
Din lyal-timish, 98 and n 1. 
Tnrkbaoba Snl^ani, ruler of Simana, 
360, 362. See under Babram Kliai 
Turkbaoha. 

I Turkbachas, the, 378, 388. 

L Turkestan. See under Turkistiin. 

Tarhl Dictionary. See De GourteilleS 
t Dictionnaire lurlt-Oricntal. 

Tarkls, the, 20, 672 n 8. See the 
3 Turks. 

1 Turkish Dictionary, iledhonse’s, 575 
' n 1. 
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Turkish-Persian Dictionary of Fazla- 
llah ]&an, 482 n 2, 576 n 1. See 
under Fazln-llah EZhan. 

Turkistan. or Turkestan, 20, 71, 83, 
89, 132, 135 n, 158 n 6, 159 n, 191, 
296 u, 6, 468 n 2, 584 n 3. 

Turkomans, the, 30, 35, 36 and n 8, 
37, 88, 42, 43, 47, 48, 77 « 1, 590, 
621 n 4. 

Turks, the, 61 n 6, 85, 88, 121, 122 
n 3, 192, 209, 590, 627 n 7. See 
, the Turkis, 

Turmuzi Kohodl, a kotwal of Dihll in 
the time of Sultan ‘Aiaa-d-Din 
KhiljY, 260. 

Turner Macau’s edition of the Shah- 
mrna, 88 n 2, 108 n 2, 116 n 5, 178 
» 2, 207 n 7, 436 n 2. 


^Ubaid RakacT, the poet, one of the 
contemporaries of Sultan Ghiyasu- 
d-dln Tughlaq SJiah, 298 and 
n 2. 

^Ubaidu-llah Khan, the Ozbak King, 
682 116 . 

XTchh, the city of, 66 and nn 8 and 6, 
79 n 3, 80 and n 1, 90, 126, 180, 
132, 292, 293, 353. 

^ Cd, a musical instrument of the 
Arabs, 146 » 1- 

TJdhafar, the town of Oodypur, 13 ti. 

tJdTtnagar, fortress of, 422 n 2, 

V.fi, author of a Tazkira, 78 n 2, See 
under Muhammad Ufi of Merv. 

IJjain,— or 

Ujjain, on the Sipra, 95 and n 4, 267 
« 1, 294, 384 n 5, 495. 


Turquoise, notes on the gem, 630 and 
n 8, 631 n. 

Turrar, a city of Turkestan, 169 n. 

Turtaq the Mughal, of the royal house 
of Khurasan, invades Hindustan 
in the reign of Sultan ‘Alau-d-Din 
Khilji, 250 and n 10, 252 and n 2. 

Tub, a district and city of Khurasan. 
32 n 1, 42 and n 1 , 61 « 6, 71, 
75 n. 

Tuzak, a Turk! word meaning * right ’ 
or ‘ anthority,’ 269 n 1. 

Tmak-i'Bdhart, called also Wdqi‘at-i- 
Bahan, 438 n 7, 448 n 4. See also 
Memoirs of Bdhar, 

Typho-Malarial fever, 820 n. 

Tyrrhenian, Pisasns the, inventor 
of the rostrum, 29 n 5. 


Ujjainiah Rajas of Bhojpilr, 185 
n 1 . 

tfld^ or tflaq, post-horses in Turki, 
.292 n 3. 

*Ulamd, application of the term, 808 

n4. 

tfliq, post'horses, 292 n 8. See 
under tHdgi. 

IJIug Beg, the .royal astronomer, 162 
n 2, 198 n 2. 

Ulugh Beg, Mirzi, one of the Amirs 
of Hnmayun, 678. See also under 
Ulu§^ Mirzi. 

Ulng^ ^an Balban, 132. See xmder 
Ulugh Khan Ghiyasu-d-Dm Balban. 

Ulugh Khan Pakhm-d-PIn Juni, son 
of i^iyusu-d-DIn Tughlaq Shah, 
297, 298, 299, 800 and » 8, 301, 
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See under Stiljan Huhaminad Tn§^- 
laq ghali. 

Ulu]^ ghSn Ghiyasa-d-Di« Balban, 
who eventually ascends the throne 
of Dihii under the title of Sultan 
Ghiyasu-d-SIn, 134 and n 4, 127, 
128, 129, 131, 132, 134 «,«• 1 and 3, 
18&, 184. 

II mas Beg, brother of 
Snlt.an 'Alau-d-Din Khilji, 247, 
248 and 71.2, 249, 250, 254, 255, 
266, 257, 268, 259, 261 and n 6. 
See also under Ilmas Beg. 

Ulugh Khnn-i-A ‘iiam, Malik Ghivasu. 
d-DIn Balban, 131, 134 n 1.. See 
Ulu^ Kbao GhiySsn-d-DIn. 

Ulugh Khnni canal, leading from the 
Sutlej, 32S n 3, 336 ». • 

Ulugh Mirza, son of Muhammad 
Zaman MTrza, one of the Amirs of 
Hnmayun, 462, 468, 674. See also 
under Ulugfe Beg. 

Tilfis, a Turkish word signifying ‘a 
large tribe,’ 576 n l. 

VlTtshecft, or chief of the tribe, — a title, 
575 n l. 

Ulus-i-OhaghtS, 576 n 1. See also 
nnder the Ohaghatai tribe'. 

Ulwar, district and town of, 134 n 1, 
365 n 8, 366 n. See also ixnder 
Alwar, 

Ulwnr. See Ulwar. 

Umam, plnral of ummahm, the fol- 
lowers of a prophet or a people of 
one religion, 373 and n 3. 

'Umar, the second Khalifah, called 
al-Parfiq, 3 n 6, 69 n 3, 106, 303 » 4, 
604 71 6, 625 71 3. 

*Umaf Khan, nephew of Snl^an ‘Ala- 
u-i-Dm giilji, 259. 


‘Umar Khiin Shihabu-d-DIn, son of 
Sal.t.an ‘Alau-d-Din Khilfl. 273 n 4. 
See under Shihabu-d-DIn ‘Umar. 

‘Umar ]a5n ghirwani, one of the 
Maliks of Sultan Bublul Lodi, 412 
71 2. 

‘Umar Khan, son of Sikandar E^an 
Sur, 431 n 4. 

‘Umar ,ghai^ Mirz5, second son of 
Timur and the father of Babar, 
806 and n 1. 

Umayyah, Dynasty of, the EhalTfahs 
of Damascus, 13 n 1, 481 n 8, 

Umballa District, 862 71 1. 

‘Ujndatu-l-MuU, or Privy Councillor, 
401. 

Umm Hani, daughter of Abu TSlib 
and sister of ‘All, 105 and tj. 2, 160. 

Uminahani. See the above. 

Ummahdi, a scientific term, 176 n 2. 

Jlmpm. QhaiUn, a thorny tree, 650 

nl. 

Ummn Knlsum, daughter of Muljara- 
mad and wife of ‘Usman, the third 
KhalTfah. 69 n 4. 

Sban ghirwinT, one of the 
Malika of Snlpn Buhlill Lodi, 412 
77 - 2 . 

•Umr J^au, son of Sikandar Khan 
Sur, 431 71 4. 

‘Umrah, the lesser pilgrimage, 175, 
176 74 . 

Unao, town of, 408 74 5. 

Unar, Eiii, the ruler of Thathah, con- 
temporary of Sultiln I'iroz .Shah 
Tnghlaq, 332 74 6. 

United States of America, 586 74. 

*Unnab, a tree and its fruit, 117 n 2. 

Unsnri, the famous Por.sian poet, 46 
n 4. . . 


Tndi'ik’. civil 


Untgfath, fortress of, 422 and n 2, 
424. 

'UqSb, an eagle or kite, 862 nl. 

' Uqab, tlie constellation Eagle, 321 ti 3. 

‘Uqdatu-l-Jrinuhtyah, an astronomical 
terra, 162 n. 4. 

‘Uqdatii-r-Ba’s, an astronomical term, 
162 n 4. 

^Uaclaiu-sh.- Sh imalzyah, an astrono- 
mical term, 162 n 4. 

‘Uqdatu-z-Zandbf an astronomical 
terra, 162 n 4. 

‘Urfiz or ‘Aru?, the last foot of the 
first hemistich, a term of Prosody, 
606 n 4. 

Vsnful Plants of India, Drury’s, 1^3 
n 2, 303 n, 550 n 1, 627 n 2. 

DshI, Ehwa^a Bahau-d-DJn, a famous 
preacher and learned divine. 78 
and n 2, 


Valley of the Ants, mentioned in the 
Qur’an, 340 n 2. 

Vasiideva, one of the deities of the 
Hindus, 24 n 6. 

Venus, one of the two auspicious 
planets, 138 n. 3, 630 n 2. 

Vihut, name of the Jhelam in San- 
skrit, 23 a 3. 

Vikramaditya, the Raja of Ujiain, 
95 « 4. 

Vikramajit, Rai, 95. Same as the 
above (q.v.). 

Vikramajit, son of Manik Deo, the 
Raja of Gwiiliar, contemporary of 
Sultan Sikandar Lodi, 419 and n 11. 


Khwala Qatbu-d-Din. See 
under Qutbn-d-Din tJshi. 

‘Usman, the third EZhalifah. called 
2u-n-lTurain, 3 nQ, 59 n 4, 106 w 4, 
158 n, 626 n 3. 

‘Usman, an Af gh an of the time of 
Islem Shiih Sur, 495- 

Usta ‘All QulT, the Artillerist of 
Babar, 439 and n 8. 

Ustad, the, — a title of Firdausi, the 
celebrated Poet, 461 and n 6. 

Ustad Abu-l-Faraj Runi, the Poet, 
contemporary of Sultan Ibrahim 
Ghaznawi, 63 n, 54 and « 1 . 

Ustad ‘All Qnll,. the Artillerist of 
Babar, 439 and n 6, 

‘Ufarid, the planet Mercury, 630 
and « 3. 

‘Uzza, an idol worshipped by the 
old Arabs, 110 » 3. 


Vikramajit, Rai, son of Rai Man 
Singh, Governor of Gwaliiir, con- 
temporary of Sultan Ibrahim Lodi, 
432. 

Vinea, a shelter under which to ap- 
proach the walls of a fortress, 
494 n 7. 

Vipasa, name of the Biah in San- 
skrit, 23 n 3. 

Virgil, Georg., 76 « 2. 

Virgin, the,— once the title of the 
fort of Hansi, 37 n 2. 

Vitasta, name of the Jhelam in San- 
skrit, called also Vihnt and Viyatta, 
23H.3. 
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Viyatta,"‘the river Jhelam, 23 n 3. 
See the above. 

Voyages d’ Ibn Batuta, 67 n 1. See 
under Ibn Batutah. 

Trindavana, town of, 24 n 6. 


Wddi, a valley or desert, used in the 
sense of art, 557 and n 2. 

Wafa Malik, title of Malik ShahTn, 
one of the Amira of Sultan Qujibu- 
. d-Din Khilp. 284. 

Wafa’T, one of the poets of the time 
of Hnmayun, 609. 

Waghd, name of one of the blank 
arrows in the game of maisir, 369 

1 . 

Wahhabis, the. 183 it 2. 

Wa^Ida-d-Din Qnraishi, Malik, one 
of the Amirs of Snlfcan Qntbu-d- 
Din Khilp. 286 and a 4 , 286 n 1, 
290. 

Waihind, on the western bank of the 
Indus, 19 » 2, 20 n 1. 

Waia Sirwani, Khwaja, one of the 
Amirs of Islera Shfih Sur, 493 and 
n 7, 497. 

Waisi, one of the poets of the time 
of Hnmayun, 684 and n 4, 685. 
Wajihu-d-Din, §hai^. son of Karallu- 
d-Din ‘ All Shah Qnraishi and 
father of Shai^ Bahan-d-Din 
Zakariya, 183 n 2. 

Wajihn-d-Diu Quraishi, one of the 
Maliks of Salman Qn^n-d-Din 
Hhilli. 285 n 4. 

Wala Muhammad Balhan, 161. Same 
as ^iyasu-d-Din Balhan (g. «.). 


Tritras, the, slain by Indra with'^S 
, thunderbolt, 294 n 4. 

■Tiiller’s Persieo-Latinum Lexicon, 80 
■ It 2, 109 n 4, 162 n 4, 173 itn 2 and 
3, 192 «, 3, 213 n 3. 


Walaj, fort of, called also Bajj, 34 
and n 7. 

Wall, one who has attained to the 
knowledge of the Supreme Being, 
52 and n 3. 

Wall of Bangala, the contemporary 
of Shir Shah, 469. 

Wall Qizil, one of the Amirs of 
Babar, 441. 

Walid ibn ‘Abdn-l.Malifc Marwani, 
one of the Umaiyyad Khalifahs 
of Damascus, 11 ti 3, 12 and nn 
land 2, 13 it. 

Walid ibnn-r-Raiyyan, one of the 
three chief lords of Shaddad ibn 
‘Ad (g. V.), 262 n. 

Walid ibn Tarif ash- Shaibani, one of 
the ^awarij in the reign of 

Hariinu-r- Rashid, 74 it 2. 

Walts, holy men, 627 n 3. See Wall 
Waihiq, hero of a Tu-rkish romance, 
40 and It 1 . See the next. 

Wdmtg and ‘Azra, a Turkish romance 
by Mahmud bin Asman Lamai, 40 

It 1. 

W&miq and ‘Azra, a Turkish romance 
by Mu'Id of Tarkhan. 40 rt 1. 
Waqi‘at-i-Bdha'n, called also Ticzai-i, 
Bahan, 421 and n 8, 448 and it 4. 
See also under the Memoirs of 
Babar. 



gana, 265 n 4. 

Wardi, a kind of beverage, 31 n. 

Wars, a herb used for dyeing clotbes, 
173 » 2. 

Wiifil, Malik, adopted son of Malik 
Mubarak Qaranqal of Jaunpur, 360 
n 1. 

Wasit, a town of ‘Iraq between Basra 
and Kufah, 12 n 1, 

Wa§?af, the Historian, 265 n 5, 

TFazir, at chess, 103 and n 1. 

Wazlr Khan Malik Shahik, one of the 
Amirs of the Balbani dynasty, 220. 


Yadava Kingdom of Deogiri in the 
Deccan, 271 n 6. 

Yadavas of Hindu Mythology, 27 n 4. 

Yadgar Na?ir Mirza, one of the 
Amirs of Humiyun, 462, 463, 464, 
466, 660, 561, 662, 574, 577 n, 578, 
580. 

Yafls, (Japhet), son of Nuh (Noah), 
231. See under Japhet. 

Ya gh rash Khan, of the royal family 
of the Khi lfia. 283. 

YagKrash Khilji. father of Snlt,an 
Jalalu-d-Din Khilji. 230. 

Yahraut, name of the dshnpon which 
the world is said to rest, 148 n 2. 

Ta huwa, an invocation to the Most 
High, 146 and n 2. 

Yabya ibn ‘Abdu-1-Laj;if Qazwini 
Dimishqi, author of the Lubhu-t- 
TawdrlM, 34 «, 9, 49 «• 3, 64 and 
n 1, 624 and n 9. 


Western Rohtas, 

Whinfield’s Omar ^aiyySm, 144 n 1. 

Wilayat-i-Panna, 417 and n 6. See 
under Panna. 

Wilson’s Sanskrit Dictionary, 635 

% 2 . 

TFoj’fcs of Sir William Jones, 'IS n. 

Wuzii', ceremonial washings before 
prayer, 602 and 11 7, 603 n. 

X. 

Xenophon’d Account of the Retreat of 
the Ten Thousand, 586 n. 


Yaljyi ibn A^mad ibn ‘Abdu-llah 
Sirhindi, author of the Tarl^-i- 
Mubarak Shdhi, 10 n 3, 67 n 2, 222 
n 2, 315 n 7. 

Yal^ya ibn Bukayr, a traditioniat, 18 
n 1. 

Yaljya ibn Isra’il, the head of the 
Chishtis, father df Shai^ Sharafn- 
d-Din Mnniri, 416 «. 13. 

Yaljya Paran, Miyln, one of the 
Amirs of Sikandar Sux {q. v.), 
647. 

Ya^ya Qazwini, Qazi, 64 and n 1. 
See under Yahya ibn ‘Abdud-Latif. 

Yaliya Turan, Miyan, Governor of 
Sarabhal, one of the Amirs of the 
Afghan Sur dynasty, 645, 546, 647. 

Tak of Tibet, 543 a 1. 

Yaklakhi, Malik, one of the Amirs of 
Sultan Qntbu'd-Diu ibn ‘Alau-d- 
Din Khilji, 283, 284, 286 and a 1. 
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"Xakaar, for Baksar, oa the left bank 
of the Ganges, 408 n 6. 

Ya]if:ut. See under Taqat, the Arab 
Geographer. 

a standard or ensign in Turki, 
4S3 n 2. 

Tamafc, name of a oity and country 
celebrated for the beauty of its 
people, 158, 169 ». 

Yajnan, country of, — ^in Arabia, 74 n 

2, 262 ft. 

Tamin, Saltan Mubaminad, king of 
Khurasan. 99 ft 4, 138 ft 1. 

Taminah, wife of Solomon, 206 n 3. 

Yamiu-i.AmTri-bM;u*mmIn, title of 
Siilj;an S|ramaa-d-Dm lyaltimiah, 
88 . 

YaminU'd-Daulah Sulfcan Mal;imud ibn 
STa^ira-d-DIn Ghaainawl. 15, 16, 
17. See Snl};5u Mahmud of Ghaz- 
qin. 

Yamimi-d-Daulah Ruknu-d-X)m PIruz 
§j^ah, son of Sultan ghamsh-d-BIn 
- lyal-timish, 97. 

Yaminu-d-Din Muhammad ]l^asau, 
full name of Mir ^uaru, ' the 
famous poet of Dihli, 96 ft 2.' 

Yaminu-l-Khilafat, title of Suljan 
'Alau-d-Din JSfeiljt, 254 ft 6. 

Yamuna, the river Jumna which is 
also called Jamnna and Jaun, 23 
ft 3, 24 ft 4. 

Ya'qub, Sikandar ^an, one of the 
Maliks of Sul.tau Muhammad Tugh- 
laq ghah, 337. 

Ya‘qubn-1-Mapjaniqi, an Arab writer, 
149 ft. 

"Sfiqub or ruby. Four kinds of, 25 « 2. 

ySqot, the celebrated Arab Geo- 
grapher, 14 ft 3, 15 a 4, 22 ft 2, 


66 ft 1, 189 ft, 166 ft 1, 263 ft, 476 
« 8, 870 ft 7. 

y^qut the Abyssinian, Chief Amir 
iunder Sultan Bazzxyah hint Snltfin 
ghamsu-d-Din lyaltimiah, 120, 121 
and 71 2. 

I "ifarhala, town, 683 71 2. 

Yasuri ibn lyam^ur, the Diwan of 
i ' Ghaznin under Sulfan Maudud 
, Ghaznawi, 47. 

Yatmiyan of Bu^ara, father of the 
[ poet J5hi (q. v.), 618 71. 5. 

Yazdi, author of the J^farn&ma, 347 
ft 3, 368 ft 6. 

Yazid, ibn Mazyad, one of the Gene- 
rals of Harunu-r-llashid, 74 ft 2, 
Yazid ibn Mn'awiyah, second Khali- 
fah of the house of Umaiyyah, 205 
n 1, 481 and n 8. 

Yemen, country of, —in Arabia, 74 « 

2, 262 ft. 

Yezdezbah, — or 

Yezdibah, the raagian ancestor of 
Imam Bukhari. 6 ft 3. 

Yar *AK, a common name among the 
ghl'ah, 604. 

Ynle and Burnett’s .-Jossaj-y of Atiglo- 
Indian Words and Phrases, 495 n, 
543 ft 3. 

Tvlma, a Turki word moaning ‘ that 
■ which has lost its hair,’ 482 n 2. 
Tunas ‘Aii, one of the Ainii-s of 
Babar, 441. 

Yusuf, Malik, one of the Amirs of 
Sultan Muliamuiad Tii^laq Shall, 
308. 

Ymuf and ZvIaiMta of Maulana ‘Abdu- 
r-EahmSn Jami, 32 n 2, 272 n 1, 
588, 589. 

Yusuf and Zulei^a, Griflith’s, 272 n T 
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Yusuf ‘A?dti-d-DaBlah, son of Stiltln. 

Mabmud Gdiaznawl, 29, 46 n 2. 
Yusuf EMn Auljadi, Malik, one of the 
Amirs of the Saiyyid dynasty, 895. 
Yusuf Sarar, Malik, — or 
Yusuf Sururn4-Mulk, Malik, one oi 
the AmiTB of Mubarak §|iah of the 
Saiyyid dynasty, 388 and n 8, 891, 
392. See also the next. 


Yusnf, son of Sarwamd-Mnlfc, Malik, 
396. See the above. 

Yusnf Qadr Khan, king of Turkistau, 

27. 

Yusuf Sfifi Azlbacha, ona of the 
Amirs of Sulj^n Qn};bu-d-Dm Ehil~ 
ji, 291 and n 5. 

Fuabash^, an Amir of a hundred, 313 
and n S, 



25abul, a name for the town of 
Ghaznin, 16 and n 8. 
ffabwi, tbo second degree of the fever 
called digq, 819 n 4, 320 n. 

!Z0J)ul, grandfather of Rustam, the 
famous hero of ancient Iran, 14 n 8. 
Zabuli, a name of Sultan Mabmud of 
Qhaznin, 17. 

Zabulistan, 14 » 3, 61. 

Zafar H^an, one of the Maliks of 
Sultan FTroz SJi5h, 337 n 2. 

Zafar Klian, Governor of Gujrat 
under Sultan Firoa ghah Tugfelaq, 
833 and a 11, 334. 

Zafar Khan ‘AlSi, 811. See Zafar 
Khan Badra-d-DIn. 
gafar Khan Badru-d-Din, called Zafar 
Khan ‘Alai, one of the Malika of 
Sultan ‘Alau-d*Din Khilii. 247 and 
n 2, 260 axrd n b, 254, 258, 261, 311. 
gafar Khan Malik Dinar ^arami, one 
of the Amirs of Sultan Qutbu-d- 
Din ^iiji, 283, SS4, 285. 
gafar Khan Fiirsi, one of the Maliks 
of Sultiin Firoz ^ah Tu^laq, 336 
» 6 . 

^gafar Khan, son of Sultan Ghiyasu-d- 
Din Tughlaq Shah, 297. 
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Zafar Khan Hizabm-d-Din, one of 
the Maliks of Sultan ‘Alau-d-Din 
Mji, 247 n 2. 

Zafar Khan ^ilji, brother of Sultan 
‘Alau-d-Din Khilji, 289. 

Zafar Kh an ibti Wajihud-Mulk, 
Governor of Gnjrat, one of the 
Maliks of the Firuz §feahi dynasty, 
348, 364 n 8, 861, 864. 

Zafarabad, town of, 299, 812, 828. 

^afar-Ifdma of Yazdi, an historical 
work, 347 » 3, 358 » 6. 

Zaffur Khan Farsy. See Zafar KMn 
Farsi. 

Zahdb, water oozing from the ground, 
459 a 6. 

Zabbak ibn ‘Ulwan, one of the three 
chief lords %f gjjaddad ibn ‘Ad 
(q. V,), 262 n. 

Zahir, nom-de’plmte of Zabiru-d-Din 
TTahir ibn Muhammad the Poet, 
339 and a 4. 

Zahir Diblavi, QazT, one of the poets 
of the reign of Sultan Mahmud of 
the FirSz Shahi dynasty, 367 and 
» 2, 376. 

Zahira-d-DIn Babar Padishah, 435, 
436i See under Babar. 
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gaHru-d-Din Lahori, Malik, one of 
the Amirs Snlpn JPmoz gjiah 
Tnghlaq, 338. 

^ahiru-d-Din Muljammad Shah Babar, 
436, 448. See under Babar. 
gahiru-d-Din Tahir ihn Mnbammad 
I’aryabT, a celebrated poet, obn- 
temporary of jaSqam, 339 and 
« 4 . 

Za'hh'u-l-Juyu^^ Inspector of the 
forces, 302. 

Zaid ibn ‘All, one of the Imams of 
the Shi'ah, 604 n 6. 

Zain ]^5fi, Shai^, a learned man of 
the time of Babar and Hnmayun, 
448 and « 8, 609 and n 6, 610, 617, 
618. 

Zain man NiyazI, one of the Amirs 
of Shir ghlh Sur, 491. 

Zain Khani, Shai^, a learned man 
of the time of Babar, 448 and » 3. 
See Zain Khafi. 

Zainn-d-Din, author of a commentary 
on the Mubaiyyw, 450 and n 8. 
Zainu-d-Din msfi, Khwaja, a famous 
saint, 609 n 5. 

Zainu-d-Din Khafi, Shaikh, one of 
the learned men and poets of the 
• time of Babar and Hnmayun, 609 
and n 5, 610, 617, 618. 

Zainu-d-Din Mahmud Kamangar, 
Maulana, one of the Naqshbandl 
ShaiWis, contemporary of Humayun, 
588 and n 4. 

Zainu-l-‘Abidin bin Najim, author of 
al-AsJihdh wa-n-Nazdir, 5 n 4i, 

Zdirgah, sortilege by, 412 n 1. 

Zahat or almsgiving, one of the five 
foundations of practical religion, 

175 « 4. ' 


^aMiratu-l.Qawdnm, an historical 
■work, 9 » 2. 

ZaMma, the plectrum with which the 
cha«sf was playedj 146 TO 1. 

Zal, father of Eustam, one of the 
heroes of the 178 to 2. 

Zal, the son of Afrisyab, king of 
Turan, 410, 

Zama^shari, the celebrated author 
of the Kash^df, a commentary on 
the Qhr’an, 28 to 1. 

Zamindawar, country of, 591, 
Zand^an, a fortified town near 
Sarakhs, 43 to 3. 

Zang, a cluster of globular bells car- 
ried by dak-runners, 621 to 2. 
Zang’lastan, to acquire importance, 

621 TO 2, 

Zangbar, Shah of,— the Moon, 621. 
Zangl, Abu Mansur, brother of Abu- 
1-Fa?l of Bust, contemporary of 
Sultan Maudud Ghaznawi, 47 and 
n 7, 

Zangl, Sultan Mn'izza-d-Din Muham- 
mad Sam Ghuri, 65 to 2. 

Zanzibar, — the Night, 621. 

Zanzibar, Sultan of, adopts Saiyyid 
as his regal title, 303 to 4. 

Zaradrus, the river Sutlej, 23 to 3. 

-^arb, in Prosody, the last foot of the 
second hemistich, 606 TO 4. 

Zard chola, turmeric, 173 to 2. 

Zarif, Mirzn Muhammad Etasan of 
I?fahan;'the Poet, 682 TO. 

Zanr, a herb used in dyeing clothes, 

173 and TO 2. 

Zeba, mother of Sultan Sikandar ibn 
Sultiin Bixhlul Lodi, 412 to 2, 

Zend, of the Zoroastrians, 394 

TO 6. 
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ZiS Barm, See under Ziau-d-DIa 
Barm, 

55iii-i-Barm. See under ?iau-d-Dm 
Barni. 

Ziai, the Persian poet, contemporary 
and panegyrist of Sultan Malik 
Shah Saljuqi, 38 and a 4. 
Ziau-d-Din, a court-servant of Sultan 
Jalalu-d-Din Khiljl, 239. 

Zian-d-Din BaranI,— or 
Ziau-d-DIn Barni, author of the 
' TdriM'i’Fh'm 8hdh?, 184 n 1, 
186 n 8 , 188 nn 1, 4 and 5, 219 n 3, 
220 » 2, 221 « 1, 227 n 7, 230 n 1, 
247 n and nn 2 and 4, 248 nn 2, 6 
and 8, 810 « 1, 311 n 5, 312 n 7, 314 
n 2, 315 7, 816 » 6, 320 % 5. 

IJiau-d-Din ^ajandi al-ParsI, the 
Poet ?iii, 38 n 4, See under 
,?iai; 

^iau-d-DIu Qa^i ^an, one of the 
Amirs of Sultan Qutbn-d-DIn Kbil- 
, ji, 288, 2897290, 

Ziau-d-Din Tukili, — or 
Zilu-d-Din Tulaki, Malik, one of the 
Amirs of the ^ori dynasty, 69 and 
?i3. 

Ziau-l-Mulk g^arasu-d-Din Ahfi Rija, 
one of the Maliks of SuRan Firoz 
gj^ah Tng^laq, 329 and n 13, 
381. 


Zikr, a religious ceremony, 510 and 
n 4. 

Zinjani, ShaiWi Biasan, a famous 
saint of Labor, 383 and n 6. 

Zirak, a name of ‘Utarid (the planet 
Mercury), 630 and n 3. 

Zirak Khan, the Amir of SImiina, one 
of the Maliks of the Saiyyid dy- 
nasty, 378, 379, 382, 384, 391, 

Zirqan, name of a place in Khurasan 
43 and n 3. 

Zodiac, signs of the, 75 « 2, 76. 

Zorawar Singh, Rao, also known 
Rapar Sen, founder of the old city 
of Rapari, 377 n 5. 

Zu^bafyvain, in prosody a line of two 
metres, 245 n 2. 

Zubaidah Khatun, wife of Harunu-r- 
Rashid, 286, 287. 

Zuhrah, the planet Venus, 138 n 3. 

Zu-l-Faqar.—or 

Zu-l-Fiqar, famous sword of ‘AH 
Abi Talib, 74 aud n 2, 75 w, 106 
n5. 

Zu-l-Piqar Shirwani, Mir Saiyyid, a 
famous poet of Porsia, 605. 

Zunndr, the belt or girdle worn by 
Christians or Magians, also the 
Brahmanical thread, 509 and n 5, 

Zu-n-Nurain, title of ‘Usman the third 
Khalifah, 59 and n 4, 


